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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition,  this  volume  has  been  revised  and 
corrected,  as  far  as  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  would  permit,  with  the 
endeavor  of  the  Author  to  make  it  more  deserving  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  Laws 
of  the  United  States  are  cited  from  the  edition  of  Mr. 
Peters,  continued  by  Mr.  Minot,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  this  being  now  mostly  in  use,  and 
incomparably  the  best  which  has  been  published. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
October,  1858. 
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PART  V. 


OF  EVIDENCE  IN  PROSECUTIONS  FOR  CRIMES  AT 
COMMON  LAW. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  1.  Crime  defined  A  crime  it  defined  to  be  an  act,  committed 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  com- 
manding it.1  (a)  In  the  common  law,  crimes  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  treasons, felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  All  public  wrongs 
below  the  degree  of  felony  are  classed  as  misdemeanors,  and  mar 
be  the  subject  of  indictment,  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute. 
Misdemeanors,  again,  are  divided  into  two  classes:  mala  in  te, 
and  mala  prohibita.  In  the  former  class  is  comprised  whatever 
mischievously  affeete  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly 
outrages  decency,  or  disturbs  public  order,  or  is  injurious  to  public 
morals,  or  is  a  breach  of  official  public  duty,  when  done  wilfully 
or  corruptly.  The  latter  comprises  the  doing  any  matter  of  public 
grievance  forbidden  by  statute,  or  omitting  any  matter  of  public 
convenience  commanded  by  statute,  but  not  otherwise  wrong; 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  expressly  made  indictable,  or  visited  with 
any  specific  penalty  by  the  statute.3 

1  4  B).  Comic  5.  This  definition  comprise*  all  crimes,  whether  existing  and  recog- 
nized as  such  at  common  law,  or  whether  created  wholly  by  statute.  A  crime  at  com. 
mon  law  may  bp  defined  aa  an  act  done  with  criminal  intent,  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
Bex  v.  Wheatly,  I  Leading  Crim,  Cases,  S,  n. 

1  1  Bun.  on  Crimes,  45,  IS  (3d  ed.);  Rex  v.  Sainsbnry,  4T.  B.  467;  2  Inst.  168. 

(a)  See  also  Christian's  notes  to  4  Bl.  Com.  E  (Sharawood'a  ed. ). 
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§  2.  Attempt  The  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  though  the  crime 
be  but  a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor.  jVnd  to  constitute 
such  an  attempt,  there  must  be  an  intent  that  the  crime  should 
be  committed  by  some  one,  and  an  act  done  pursuant  to  that  in- 
tent.1 (a)  "  Quidquid  criminis  consummation!  deest,  conatum  con- 
stituit." ''  Thus,  to  incite  another  to  steal,  or  to  persuade  a  public 
officer  to  receive  a  bribe,  are  alike  misdemeanors.8  (6)  So,  to  possess 
instruments  for  coining  false  money,  with  intent  to  use  them.4 

1 1  Rubs,  on  Crimea  IB;  Hex.  v.  Wheat!/,  1  Leading  Crim.  Cans,  1,  and  n. ;  Rsgini  p. 
Meredith,  8  C.  A  P.  569 ;  Rex  c.  Higgins,  2  East,  6,  17-21  i  Bex  «.  Kinnereley,  1  Stra. 
193,  196.  In  soma  of  the  United  States,  the  attempt  to  commit  &  crime  is  punishable 
by  statute.  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Harrington,  8  Pick.  28  ;  Common  wealth  r. 
McDonald,  5  Cosh.  3S5. 

1  Evertsen  De  Jongs,  Ds  delictis  cent,  Rempnb.  voL  ii.  p.  217.  Bnt  there  most  bs 
an  act  dona;  for,  "Cogitotionis  yKenam  nemo  patitnr.''     Dig.  lib.  18,  lit.  19,  1.  18. 

■  Bex  «.  Higgins,  2  East,  5,  17-21;  Rex  ».  Vaughan,  1  Burr.  2194. 

*  Rem.  Sutton,  2  Stn    ""*'      "  '  —■'-'-'-  J~ 

of  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  ii 
cient  overt  act  to  constitute  the  crime  ;  but  all  decisions,  ancient  and  modern,  recog- 
nize the  principle,  that  a  criminal  intent  alone,  unaccompanied  by  an/  overt  act,  is 
not  punishable  by  the  common  law.  We  say,  cases  may  and  do  differ  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  and  may  sometimes  be  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  upon 
the  proper  effect  of  soma  particular  conduct.  Thus  in  Rex  v.  Button,  2  Stra.  1074, 
more  fully  reported  in  Cases  temp.  Hardwicke,  870,  it  was  thought  that  having  instru- 
ments for  counterfeiting  coin  in  one's  possession,  with  intention  to  coin  money  and  to 
E  ass  it  a*  genuine,  was  a  sufficient  act  to  be  indictable ;  and  the  same  is  laid  down  u 
iw  in  3  Greenl.-Ev.  $2.  It  may  be  that  the  decision  in  Strange  was  based  upon  Stats. 
8  &  9  Will.  111.  c  25,  which  is  cited  in  2  Wm.  Blackstone,  307,  and  wu  not  a  decision 
at  common  law;  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  modern  oases  have  established  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  -  But  all  agree  that  procuring  counterfeit  coin  with  inch  intent  ia  an 
act  indictable.  Rex  v.  Fuller,  Bussell  k  Ryan,  C.  C.  303 ;  Dugdale  «.  Regina,  IB 
Kng.  Law  &  Eq.  380,';  1  Peorca,  C.  C.  64 ;  1  Ellis  OS  Bl.  435. 

(a)  "Attempt  and  intent  are  two  die-  steal.  Reg',  r.  Collins,  10  Jur.  s.  B.  888  ; 
ti net  things.  Intenttoeommit  a  crime  ia  9  Qox  C.  C.  497;  Reg.  p.  McPherson, 
not  itself  criminal.  Thereianolawagainst  supra.  Contra:  Cam.  v.  Donald,  5  Cush. 
a  man's  intending  to  commit  a  murder  the  (Haas.)  365;  State  v.  Wilson,  30  Conn, 
day  after  to-morrow.  The  law  only  deals  600  ;  Hamilton  v.  State,  36  Ind.  230. 
with  conduct  Anattempt  is  anovertacL  The  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion  on 
It  differ*  from  the  attempted  crime  in  this,  a  woman  pregnant,  bat  not  quick  with 
that  the  act  has  failed  to  bring  about  the  child,  is  not  an  attempt  to  commit  man- 
result  which  would  have  given  it  the  char-  slaughter,  as  the  child,  in  contemplation  of 
actor  of  the  principal  crime.  Ifan  attempt  law,  is  not  living  till  the  mother  is  qnick. 
to  murder  results  in  death  within  a  year  Evans  v.  People,  19  N.  Y.  86.  G  rover, 
and  a  day,  it  is  murder.  Ifan  attempt  to  J.,  dissenting.  See  also  pott,  jjf  183,  215. 
steal  results  in  carrying  off  the  owner's  Bnt  one  may  be  guilty  of  using  an  mstru- 

Cids,  it  is   larceny. '     Holmes,    Common  meat  with  intent  to  procure  a  miscarriage, 

w,  p.  65.     "I  think  attempting  to  com-  although  there  is  in  fact  no  pregnancy, 

mit  a  felony  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Reg.  o-  GoodaU,  2  Cox  C.  C.  40. 
intending  to  commit  it."    Cockburn,  C.  J.,         The  act  which  is  the  attempt  mart  be 

in  Reg.  v.  HcPheraon,    Dean,  ,1c  B.  197.  one  immediately  and  directly  tending  to 

It  haa  been  held  that  an  attempt  to  com.  the    execution    of   the    principal    crime. 

mit  a  felony  can  only  be  made  out  where.  Stabler  «.  Com.,  9G  Pa.  St.  318  ;    Reg.  v. 

if  no  interruption  had   taken   place,  the  Taylor,  1   F.  4  F.  535,  per  Pollock,  c!  B. 

felony  could  have  been  effected,  and  so,  Cf.    Reg.  e.  Roberts,   33  Eng.  L.  *  Eq. 

that  where  a  person  puts  his  hand  into  the  G53.      On  the  whole  subject  see  United 

Cket  of  another  with  intent  to  steal  what  States  o.  Stephens,  3  Crim.  L.  Mag.  686. 
An  find  there,  and  the  pocket  is  empty,  (J)  So  is  an  offer  to  accept  a  bribe, 

he  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  Walsh  «.  People,  65  111.  58. 
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So,  to  send  threatening  letters;1  to  challenge  another  to  fight, 
whether  with  fists  or  weapons;1  to  solicit  another  to  commit 
adultery.9 

§  3.  Criminal  capacity.  In  regard  to  the  persons  chargeable  with 
crimes,  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  evidence  of 
criminal  capacity,  or  the  degree  of  reason  and  understanding  which 
is  sufficient  to  render  a  person  liable  to  the  penal  consequences  of 
his  actions.  Persons  deficient  in  this  respect  are  of  two  classes : 
infants,  and  persons  non  compotes  mentis,  or  insane.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  class  of  persons  deficient  in  will,  that  is,  acting 
under  the  constraint  of  superior  force  or  the  power  of  others,  and 
not  of  their  own  free  will  or  accord ;  such  as  femes  covert,  acting 
in  the  presence  or  by  coercion  of  their  husbands,  persons  under 
duress  per  minas,  and  some  others.  For  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
liberty  of  the  will;  and  without  the  consent  of  the  will,  there  is, 
says  Lord  Hale,  no  just  reason  to  incur  the  penalty  or  sanction  of 
a  law  instituted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  or  offences.4 

§  4.  Infanta.  With  respect  to  infants,  the  period  of  infancy  is 
divided  by  the  law  into  three  stages.  The  first  is  the  period  from 
the  birth  until  seven  years  of  age;  during  which  an  infant  is 
conclusively  presumed  incapable  of  committing  any  crime  whatever. 
The  second  is  the  period  from  seven  until  fourteen.  During  this 
period  the  presumption  continues,  but  is  no  longer  conclusive,  and 
grows  gradually  weaker  as  the  age  advances  towards  fourteen. 
At  any  stage  of  this  period  the  presumption  of  incapacity  may  be 
removed  by  evidence  showing  intelligence  and  malice ;  for  malitia 
tupplet  eetatem;  but  the  evidence  of  that  malice  which  is  to  supply 
age,  ought  to  be  strong  and  clear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.6  (a) 

<  United  Statu  v.  Brora,  2  Doll.  297. 

*  Commonwealth  t>.  Whitehead,  2  law  Reporter,  1*8;  State  o.  Famer,  1  Hawks, 
487  ;  Rex  v.  Phillip*,  S  East,  481.  An  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  a  misdemeanor 
at  common  law.     Begjim  v,  Doody,  0  Cox,  C.  C.  463. 

*  State  ».  Avery,  7  Conn.  286. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  0.  14,  15. 

»  4  Bl.  Comm.  22,  28.  And  see  State  v.  Guild,  5  HaM.  IBS;  Rex  e.  Owen,  4 
C.  ft  P.  238.  In  these  cases,  the  prosecutor  must  prove  two  points  of  fact:  first,  that 
the  prisoner  committed  the  act  charged  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  at  that  time  a 
guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong.     Ibid.,  pet  Littledale,  J. 

[a)  Whenever  a  person  under  the  age  1  Rues,  on  Crimea,  Sth  Eng.  ed.  p.  110  ; 
of  fourteen  is  charged  with  committing  a  R.  v.  Owen,  4  C.  ft  P.  238,  Littledale,  J.  ; 
felony,  the  proper  course  is  to  leave  the     R.  t>.  Smith,   1  Cox   Cr.  Css.  2""      «- 
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There  are,  however,  Home  exceptions  to  the  rule  governing  this 
period ;  for  a  female,  under  ten  years  of  age,  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed incapable  of  giving  consent  to  an  act  of  criminal  sexual 
intercourse  with  herself ;  and  a  male  under  fourteen  is  conclu- 
sively presumed  incapable  of  committing  a  rape.1  (a)  The  third 
commences  at  fourteen;  the  presumption  of  incapacity  arising 
from  youth  being  then  entirely  gone,  and  all  persons  of  that  age 
and  upwards  being  presumed,  in  point  of  understanding,  capable 
of  committing  any  crime,  until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Thus, 
from  seven  to  fourteen  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  accuser  to 
show  the  capacity  of  the  accused ;  after  that  period  it  is  on  the 
accused  to  show  his  incapacity-2  But  here,  also,  there  is  an 
exception ;  for  in  some  cases  an  infant  will  not  be  held  liable 
criminally  for  a  mere  nonfeasance,  where  the  ability  to  perform 
the  duty  enjoined  requires  the  command  of  his  property,  which  is 
not  under  his  control.8 

§  5.  Insane  poraona.  The  subject  of  insanity  has  been  briefly 
treated  in  the  preceding  volume.1  (6)  But  it  is  proper  here  to  repeat, 

'  4  Bl.  Comm.  212;  Regina  v.  Phillips,  8  C.  &  P.  738;  Begins  ».  Jordan,  9  C.  ft  P. 
113;  Regina  v.  Brimilow,  9  C.  4  P.  368;  2  Moody,  C.  C.  122.  But  it  has  been  held, 
that  hs  may  be  guilty  of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape;  for  the  reaaon 
that  an  Intent  to  do  an  act  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  ability  to  accomplish  it. 
Commonwealth  v.  Green,  2  Pick.  (Haas).  380.  See  contra,  Rex  v.  Eldershaw,  3  C.  & 
P.  396;  Regina  v.  Phillips,  mpra  ;  infra,  {  215,  n. 

'  Rex  v.  Owen,  i  C.  &  P.  238;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  1;  1  Hale  P.  C.  c.  3;  Broom*  Max. 
p.  149.  In  California,  it  is  enacted  that  "an  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
shall  not  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime."     Cat  Rev.  Stat.  1850,  c.  69,  5  i. 

■  1  Hale  P.  C.  20;  i  Bl.  Comm.  22  -,  1  Ruas.  on  Crimea,  2.  The  liability  of  infanta 
for  crime  is  fully  discussed  in  Kex  e.  York,  1  IjmUhs;  Crim.  Cases,  88,  and  n.  See  also 
State  d.  Goin,  9  Humph.  175. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  §J  372,  373. 

(a)  But  if  it  be  shown  that  such  in-  charge  of  Maule,  J.,  to  the  jury  in  R.  v. 
fant  has  &  mischievous  discretion,  and  that  Higginaon,  1  C.  I  K.  129,  was,  "if  yon 
he  is  over  seven  years  of  age,  he  may  be  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  committed 
convicted  as  principal  in  the  second  degree,  this  offence,  but  you  are  also  satisfied  that 
In  a  case  of  rape,  as  aiding  and  assisting  in  at  the  time  of  the  committing  the  offence, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  offence.  1  Hale,  the  prisoner  was  so  insane  that  be  did  not 
030.  know  right  from  wrong,  he  should  be  ac- 
ts) How  far  insanity  Is  an  excuse  for  quitted  on  that  ground.  But  if  yon  think 
crime  has  been  ranch  agitated  in  recent  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence 
years.  As  the  developments  of  medical  he  did  know  right  from  wrong,  be  is  re- 
science  have  gradually  added  to  the  knowl-  sponsible  for  his  acts,  although  he  is  of 
edge  of  insanity,  it  has  been  found  that  weak  intellect."  This  rule,  that  in  order 
the  forma  and  degrees  of  mental  delusion  to  attach  a  criminal  responsibility  to  the 
are  almost  infinite  in  number.  Although  prisoner  he  tnnst  have  known  right  from 
medical  science  ha*  thus  enlarged  thenum-  wrong  when  he  committed  the  criminal  act, 
ber  of  facts  which  may  be  put  before  a  is  the  true  teat,  although  it  may  in  many 
legal  tribunal  in  order  to  enable  it  to  give  esses  be  difficult  of  application.  See  also  l£ 
its  decision,  yet  the  legal  rules  which  gov-  v.  Barton,  8  Cox,  Cr.  Cas.  275,  Parke,  B. ; 
era  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  those  R.  v.  Leigh,  1  F,  1  F.  SIC  ;  Hoett  t>.  Peo- 
facts  have  not  changed  materially.     The  pie,  28  Hun  (X.  Y.),  «0,  12  N.  Y.  Weak, 
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that  though  the  lav,  in  its  charity,  always  presumes  men  innocent 
until  they  are  proved  guilty,  yet  it  is  also  a  presumption,  essential 

-  0,  1832)  p.   444;    People   c.  yet  if,  on  nil  the  evidence,  than  is  arcason- 

,  18  Id.  95  ;  Warren  v.  State,  able  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner, 

9  Tex.  App.  619 ;  State  c.  Bedemeier,  S  the  jury  should  acquit  'him.      Chase   a. 

Ho.  App.  1.  People,  10  111.  852 ;  Hoppa  n.  People,  SI 

Whethertb«word"wrong"heremeana  111.  886;  dieting  v.  Bute,  66  Tod.  SI; 

"moral  wrong"    or   whether   It   merely  State  v.  Crawford,  11  Kan.  82  ;  People  v. 

mesne  "  illegal,"  is  a  question   of  some  Gar  butt,  17  Mich.  9 ;   State  «.  Bartlett, 

doubt.    Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  art.  43  N.  H.  224. 

27.  In  New  York,  nhiletbe  burden  of  proof 

If  the  accused  defends  on  the  ground  of  is  said  to  be  upon  the  government,  it  it 

an  Irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  crim-  also  said  that  the  question  how  much  proof 

inal  act,  produced  by  mental  disease,  the  of  sanity  or  insanity  must  be  given,  is  still 

law  seems  to  be  that  if  each  impulse  was  open.     Flanagan  v.  People,  52  S.  Y.  467; 

irresistible  in  the  sense  that  it  would  nsvs  lioett  v.  People,  28  Hun,  64. 
required  actual   mechanical   restraint  to         8.  Another  rule  formerly  obtained  in  a 

prevent  the  accused  from  doing  the  set,  few  States,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 

and  the  irresistible  impulse  was  not  in-  would  now  follow  it,  i.  c.  that  the  defence 


he  is  not  legally  responsible  for  his  act.  son  offering  it,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  art.   27  ;   but  Perhaps  the  leading  case  on  this  form  of 

cf.  R.  c.  Barton,  3  Cox,  Cr.  Gas.  276  ;  and  the  rule  is  State  s.  Spencer,  1  Zabr.  (N.  J.) 

R.  «.  Haynes,  1  F.  &  F.  668.  201,  which  is  generally  cited  to  support 

Irresistible    impulse,   unless    there    is  this  principle.   In  the  recent  case  in  New 

proof  of  mental  disease,  is  not  a  defence  to  Jersey,  of  State  o.   Martin,   3  Crim.  L. 

the  charge.   Boswell  o.  State,  63  Ala.  307,  Mag.  44,  the  judge  in  his  instructions  to 

S  Crim,  Law.  Mag,  (1882)  p.  32.     For  a  the  jury  takes  the  ground  above  stated, 

critical  article  on  the  danger  of  allowing  to  the  effect  that  a  preponderance  of  evi- 

too  great  license  to  the  plea  of  emotional  dence  will  establish  the  defence.    Cf.  State 

insanity,  see  7  Alb.  L.  J.  273.  v.  Pratt,    1  Houst    (Del.)  Cr.    Caa.    247  j 

The  question  upon  whom  the  burden  of  Baldwin  «.  State,  12  Mo.  223. 
proof  lies,  when  insanity  is  relied  upon  as         The  theory  of  the  first  rule  is  that  the 

a  defence  in   •   criminal  case,  and  what  plea  of  insanity  is  in  confession  and  avoid- 

amount  of  proof  is  requisite  to  establish  auce,  and  is  not  a  denial  of  any  allegation 

such  a  defence,  has  been  decided  iu  three  in  the  indictment,  but  seta  up  affirmative 

ways :  1.  Thai  the  burden  of  proving  the  matter  which  must  be  proved  by  the  pris- 

detonce  of  insanity  is  upon  the  defend-  oner.     In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said 

ant,  and  that  when  the  evidence  is  all  in,  that,  although  the  plea  of  insanity  is  not 

if  there  is  not  s  preponderance  of  evidence  in  express  terms  a  denial  of  any  allegation 

that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  then  the  jury  in  the  indictment,  yet  it  states  facts  which 

should  not  acquit  him  on  the  ground  of  in-  indirectly  deny  the  truth  of  a  most  import- 

sanity.     Boswell  t>.   State,  63   Ala.   807;  *nt  part  of  the  charge,  i.  s.,  the  malice  or 

IfcKenxie  o.  State,  26  Ark.  334;  People  v.  wicked  intent,  sud  that  proof  of' 


'Wilson,  49CaL  18;  State  ».  Hoyt,  46  Conn,  is  a  defence  to  an  indictment  for  a  crime 
830,337;  State  v.  Hurley,  1  Houst  (Del.)  because  and  only  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the 
Cr.  Caa.  28;  State  t>,  Falter,  32  Iowa,  80;  person  charged  with  the  crime  was  incapa- 
Smlth  t>.  Com.,  1  Dnvall  (Ky.),  224;  State  He  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
«.  Lawrence,  67  Me.  674 ;  Com.  v.  Eddy,  7  wrong,  and  therefore  incapable  of  form- 
Gray  (Haas.),  S8S;  State  c.  Sims,  68  Ma  ing  that  criminal  intent  without  which 
80S ;  Bond  t>.  State,  23  Ohio  St.  849 ;  the  act  done  does  not  form  a  crime.  It 
Ortwein*. Com,,  76  Pa.  St.  428;  Meyer*,  vrouldseem, therefore, that themore correct 
Com.,  83  Id.  81  ;  Pannell  r.  Com.,  86  Id.  view  or  the  burden  of  proof  in  euch  cases 
260 ;  Seyrea  v.  Com.,  88  Id.  801 ;  Webb  is  that  the  government  must  establish  the 
«.  State,  9  Tax.  App.  490 ;  King  v.  State,  mmUy  of  the  prisoner  beyond  a  reasonable 
lb.  815  ;  Boswell' a  Case,  20  Graft.  (Vs.)  doubt,  if  the  question  ii  raised  st  nil. 
880.                                                           "  '  '■  "" "~     --1--  -'  -; 
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to  the  safety  of  society,  as  well  as  founded  in  experience,  that 
every  person  is  of  sound  mind  until  the  contrary  appears.  And 
the  unsoundness  of  mind  must  be  established  by  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  jury.1  On  questions  of  this  description,  the 
opinions  of  witnesses  who  have  long  been  conversant  with 
insanity  in  its  various  forms,  and  who  have  had  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  insane  persons,  are  received  as  competent 
evidence,  even  though  they  have  not  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  particular  patient,  and  observe  the  symptoms  and 
indications  of  disease  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  existence. 
But  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  is  to  be 
propounded  to  witnesses  of  this  description,  an  important  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  observed.  They  are  not  to  be  asked  whether 
the  facts,  sworn  to  by  other  witnesses  who  have  preceded  them, 
amount  to  proof  of  insanity ;  for  this,  as  has  been  observed  by 
a  learned  judge,  is  removing  the  witness  from  the  witness-box 
into  the  jury-box.9  "Even  where  the  medical  or  other  profes- 
sional witnesses  have  attended  the  whole  trial,  and  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  are  not  to  judge  of  the  credit  of  the 
witnesses,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  testified  by  others.  It 
is  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  such  facts  are  satisfactorily 
proved.  And  the  proper  question  to  be  put  to  the  professional 
witness  is  this:  If  the  symptoms  and  indications  testified  to  by 
other  witnesses  are  proved,  and  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  them,  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  party  was  insane, 
and  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  that  insanity ;  what 
state  of  mind  did  they  indicate ;  and  what  they  would  expect 
would  be  the  conduct  of  such  a  person  in  any  supposed  cir- 
cumstances." 8  (a) 

1  If  the  fact  of  insanity  ia  left  doubtful,  upon  the  evidence,  the  court  ought  not  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  insanity  ia  prated  They  must  he  further  satis  tied  that  the 
prisoner  was  tiuans  at  the  time  of  the  act  done;  mere  loea  of  memory  not  being  suffi- 
cient. And  if  the  homicide  is  proved,  the  barbarity  of  the  act  is  held  not  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  insanity.     State  o.  Stark,  I  Strobh.  179. 

■  Per  IA.  Brougham,  in  McNaughten's  Case,  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  Ixvii  p.  728 ; 
10  Clark  ft  Fin.  200-212;  Opinion  on  Insane  Criminals,  8  Scott,  N.  R.  595. 

1  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Rogers,  7  Met  600,  505  ;  1  Leading  dim. 
Cases,  87,  andn.    And  see  ante,  vol.  ii.  S  373,  and  a.  ;  Begins  v.  Stokes,  SC.  &  K.  185; 

the  prisoner  to  show  that  he  waa  insane  at  on  all  the  evidence  they  have  a  reasonable 

the  time  the  act  waa  committed,  the  gov-  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner.     Sea 

emment  can  rely  on  the  presumption  of  cases  previously  cited, 
sanity.     After  such  evidence  ia  put  in,  it         {a}  United  States  v.  McGlue,  1  Cart, 

becomes  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  C.  C.  1  ;    Woodbury  v.  Obev,   7  Gray 
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§  6.  DnnkuuiMi.  In  regard  to  insanity  from  drunkenness,  we 
have  already  adverted  to  the  distinction  between  criminal  acts,  the 
immediate  remit  of  the  fit  of  intoxication,  and  committed  while  it 
lasts,  and  acts,  the  result  of  insanity  remotely  produced  by  previous 
habits  of  gross  intemperance;  the  former  being  punishable,  and 
the  latter  not.1  (a)  It  may  here  be  added,  that  drunkenness  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  cases  where  what  the  law  deems  suffi- 
cient provocation  has  been  given ;  because  the  question,  in  such 
cases,  is,  whether  the  fatal  act  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion 
of  anger  excited  by  the  previous  provocation ;  and  this  passion  is 
more  easily  excited  in  a  man  when  intoxicated  than  when  he  is 
sober.  So,  where  the  question  is,  whether  words  have  been 
uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  or  are  merely  low  and  idle  ex- 

Kt-gina.  p.  Barton,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  276;  Begins  v.  Layton,  4  Cox,  C.  C.  140 ;  Freeman  e. 
People,  4  Demo,  29;  Stats  v.  Spencer,  1  Zabriskie,  IBS;  Commonwealth  t>.  Mo*ler,  * 
Barr,  264. 

1  Ante,  vol.  ii  {874.  And  aee  United  States  v.  Drew,  G  Mason,  28;  1  leading 
dim.  Case*,  118,  and  n.;  United  States  v.  Forbes,  Crabbe,  558 

(Mass.),  4S7 ;  Baxter  v.  Abbott,  Id.  71.  blind  the  reason  and  exasperate  tbe  pas- 
See  an  article  on  tbe  subject  of  medical  tea-  sicna,  yet  as  a  man  voluntarily  brings  it 
timony,  22  Law  Reporter,  126.  Tbe  most  upon  himself,  he  cannot  use  it  as  an  ex- 
convenient  mode  of  putting  tbe  inquiry,  cuse,  or  justification,  or  extenuation  of 
and  the  least  exceptionable  one,  in  our  crime.  A  man,  because  he  is  intoxicated, 
judgment,  is  to  inquire  what  state  of  mind  is  not  deprived  of  any  legal  advantage  or 
is  indicated  by  certain  facts,  assumed,  or  protection  ;  but  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
testified  by  certain  witnesses,  or  in  any  his  intoxication  to  exempt  him  from  any 
other  hypothetical  form  of  bringing  the  legal  responsibility  which  would  attach  to 

Sint  of  inquiry  to  the  mind  of  the  witness,  him  if  sober."     Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Com. 

the  witness  says  the  facta  assumed  indi-  v.   Hawkins,  8  Gray  (Haas.),   166.     See 

cats  mental  unsoundness,  he  may  be  in-  also  Haile  v.    State,  11  Humph.  (Tenn.) 

quired  of  in  regard  to  the  state  and  degree  1S4. 

of  mental  unsoundness  thus  indicated,  and  Intoxication  is  now  very  generally  held 
how  far  it  will  disqualify  the  person  for  to  be  admissible  to  the  jury  on  trials  of  in- 
business,  or  render  him  unconscious  of  the  diet  men  t  for  murder,  not  to  excuse,  but  as 
nature  of  his  conduct.     He  should  also  be  bearing  upon  the  question  of  mental  capac- 


inquired  of,  whether  these  facta  are  ex-  ity  to  entertain  express  malice,  oi 

plainahle  in  any  other  mode  except  upon  cise  deliberation,  thus  tending  to  show  the 

the  theory  of  insanity,  and  with  What  de-  quality  and  degree  of  the  crime ;  and  prob- 

gree  of  certainty  they  indicate  the  infer-  ably  the  same  rule  would  be  extended  to 

ence  drawn  by  the  witness.     Redfield  on  all  cases  where  the  actual  presence  of  a 

the  Law  of  Wills,  part  1,  p.   14S  ;  pott,  deliberate  intent  in  the  mind  or  the  pris- 

1148.    As  to  tie  legal  tests  of  insanity,  sea  oner  at  the  time  of  the  act  is  essential  to 

State  «.  Pike,   49   N.  H.   398.     Medical  the  crime.    Hopt «.  People,  U.  8.  Supreme 

works  on  insanity  cannot  be  read  to  the  Court,  14  Cent  X.  J.  269  ;  Stater.  Martin, 

jury,  to  show  the  opinions  of  the  authors,  S  Crim.  L.  Mng.  44  ;  People  v.  Williams, 

unless  the  author  verifies  the  opinions  by  43  Cal.  344 ;  State  v.  Johnson,  40  Conn, 

oath  at  the  trial.    Com.  v.  Wilson,  1  Gray  186  ;  Mslone  v.  State,  48  On.  210  ;  Clark 

(Mass.),  SS8  ;  State  •.  Hoyt,  46  Conn.  v.  State,  40  Ind.  268  ;  State  o.  Trlvas,  82 

880.  La.  An.  1086  ;  State  o.  Harlow,  21  Mo.  446 ; 

(a)  People  «.  Rogers,  18  N.  Y.  9  ;  State  Eastwood  «.  People,  4  Kent.  (N.  Y.)  626  ; 

«.  Hurley,  I  Houst.  (Del.)  Cr.  Cas.  28  ;  Rogers  v.  People,  Id.  682 ;  Jones  v.  Com., 

Erwine.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  700-     "The  76  Pa.  St.  403;  Com.  v.  Piatt,  11  Phila. 

rule  of  law  is,  that  although  the  use  of  in-  (Pa.)   421;  CufwiigM  t>.  State,    8    Lea 

toxicating  liquors   does    to  some  extent  fTenn.},  876. 
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pressions,  the  drunkenness  of  the  person  uttering  them  is  proper 
to  be  considered.  But  where  there  is  a  previous  determination 
to  resent  a  Blight  affront  in  a  barbarous  manner,  the  state  of 
intoxication  in  which  the  prisoner  was  when  he  committed  the 
deed  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  for  it  furnishes  no  excuse.1  And 
it  seems,  also,  that  if  a  person,  by  the  onskilfulaess  of  his  physi- 
cian, or  the  contrivance  of  evil-minded  persons,  should  eat  or 
drink  that  which  causes  frenzy,  this  puts  him  into  the  general 
condition  of  an  insane  person,  and  equally  excuses  him.2 

§  7.  Constraint.  As  to  persons  acting  under  the  conitraint  of 
tuperior  power,  and  therefore  not  criminally  amenable,  the  principal 
case  is  that  of  a  feme  covert;  who  is  considered  by  the  law  as  so 
far  under  the  power  and  authority  of  her  husband,  that,  if  she  com- 
mit any  crime  by  his  command  or  coercion,  except  those  of  treason 
and  homicide  (and  perhaps  some  others),  she  is  not  held  guilty.8 

1  Be*  t>.  Thou™,  7  C.  *  P.  817,  per  Parte,  R  And  an  Regius  v.  Cruse,  S  C.  k  P. 
648  i  Begins  v.  Monkhouse,  4  Cox,  C.  C.  i>5  ;  Marshall's  Case,  1  Levin,  C.  C.  76 ;  Begin* 
v.  Moore,  8  C.  &  K.  319  ;  State  v.  McCain's,  1  Speera,  384  ;  Com  well  e.  State, 
Mart,  ft  Yerg.  157;  Swan  t>.  State,  i  Humph.  136 ;  Haile  e.  State,  11  Humph. 
1S4 ;  1  Ban.  on  Crimea,  S  j  3  Amer.  Jar.  1-20 ;  Bex  v.  Meakin,  7  C.  ft  P.  287  ; 
She  v.   Carroll,   Id.    145;    United  States   «.    Drew,   1    Leading  Crim.    Caws,   113, 

■  1  Hale  P.  C.  32  ;  Park,  J.,  Pearson's  Case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  144 ;  Boss.  Crim.  Law.  2. 

*  4  HI.  Comm.  28,  29;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  45,  47,  434.  Lord  Hale,  in  the  first  of  the 
places  cited,  excepts  only  treason  and  murder,  in  "regard  of  the  heinouanesa  of  those 
crimes  ;"  in  the  second,  he  excepts  "trtatun,  murder,  or  homicide  ;  "  in  the  third,  he 
excepts  treason,  murder,  and  manilaitgfder.  Lord  Bacon  excepts  trenton  only  ;  saying 
that  the  wife  is  excused  in  cases  of  felony.  Bac  Mai.  pp.  26,  27,  32;  Reg-  5,  7.  And 
this  agrees  with  the  case  in  27  Ass.  40,  cited  in  Bra  Abr.  tit.  Corona,  pL  108;  where  it 
was  held,  that  a  woman  arraigned  at  felony  could  not  be  adjudged  guilty,  the  act  being 
done  by  command  of  her  husband.  Blackatone  states  the  exception  to  be  not  only  of 
treason,  but  of  "Crimea  that  are  mala  in  as,  and  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  as 
murder  and  the  like."  4  Bl.  Comm.  29.  Mr.  Russell  sdopts  this  exception,  and  ex- 
tends it  to  robbery  also.  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  13.  Arid  see  Bel  «.  Staple  ton,  Jebb,  C. 
C.  93.  Mr.  Starkie  states  the  exception  as  extending  not  only  to  treason,  murder,  and 
manslaughter,  but  to  assaults  and  batteries,  and  "  any  other  forcible  and  violent  misde- 
meanors, committed  jointly  by  the  husband  and  wife."  2  Stark.  Kvid.  399,  cited  with 
approbation  by  the  Recorder  of  London,  in  Begins  v.  Manning,  2  C.  &  K.  903,  n. 
And  see  accordingly,  Pureell  on  Crim.  PI.  and  Evid.  p.  16,  17;  Whart.  Amer.  Crim. 
Law,  p.  54  (2d  ed.i.  But  in  a  case  before  Burrough,  J.,  where  a  wife  was  indicted, 
jointly  with  her  husband,  for  robbery,  he  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  her,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  conclusively  presumed  that  it  was  done  by  coercion  of  the  hus- 
band. 1  C.  &  P.  118,  n.  In  Ohio,  it  has  been  held  that  coercion  by  the  husband  is  to 
he  presumed  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  murder,  in  the  commission  of  which  she 
joins  with  him.  State  v.  Davis,  IS  Ohio,  72.  Whether  she  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  thie  presumption,  in  the  case  of  inflicting  an  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with 
intent  to  murder,  which  is  made  a  capital  offence  by  Stat.  1  Vict.  c.  B5,  was  doubted 
in  Begins  v.  Cruse,  8  C.  ft  P.  541.     Oa  tile  principle  or  presumed  coercion  by  the 

fresence  of  the  husband,  the  wife  has  been  held  not  liable  for  larceny  (Rex  v.  Knight, 
C.  k  P.  116 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  479  ;  Anon.,  2  East,  P.  C.  658) ; 
receiving  stolen  goods  (Rex  «,  Archer,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  143) ;  uttering  base  coin  (Con- 
nolly's Case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.229);  Rem.  Price,  8  C.  A  P.  IB  ;  and  burglary  (J.  Kelyng, 
p.  81).  See  farther,  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  18,  22,  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Oreaves ;  Com- 
monwealth «.  Neai,  10  Mass.  152 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  76,  and  n.    In  Common- 
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Whether,  where  the  act  is  done  by  the  hmband  and  wife  jointly,  his 
coercion  is  conclusively  presumed  by  the  law,  or  is  only  to  be 
inferred  prima  facie,  and  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  is  a  point 
not  perfectly  clear.  In  earlier  times,  it  seems  in  such  cases  to 
have  been  the  conclusive  presumption  of  law,  that  the  wife  was 
under  the  husband's  coercion.  So  Blackstone  appears  to  have 
regarded  it ;  referring  to  Lord  Hale,  and  to  the  laws  of  King  Ina, 
the  West  Saxon.1  Lord  Hale,  in  the  place  cited,  is  express,  that, 
if  the  wife  commit  larceny  by  coercion  of  the  husband,  she  is  not 
guilty ;  adding,  that,  according  to  some,  such  is  the  presumption 
if  the  act  be  done  by  command  of  the  husband,  which,  he  says, 
seems  to  be  law  if  the  husband  be  present;  for  which  he  refers 
to  the  same  law  of  Ina,3  and  to  Brooke.8  And  so  it  was  held  in 
16  Car.  II.,  by  all  the  judges  present,  in  a  case  of  burglary  com- 
mitted by  the  wife  jointly  with  her  husband.1  Mr.  Starkie  adopts 
the  same  conclusion,  that  the  presumption  of  law  is  imperative, 
in  all  cases  where  the  husband  is  present  and  participating  in  the 
act.6  But  Lord  Hale,  in  another  part  of  his  work,4  expresses  his 
own  opinion,  that  the  presumption  of  coercion  is  not  conclusive ; 
but  that,  "  if  upon  the  evidence  it  can  clearly  appear  that  the  wife 
was  not  drawn  to  it  by  the  husband,  but  that  she  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  and  inciter  of  it,  she  is  guilty  as  well  as  the  husband." 
The  law  was  so  held  by  Thompson,  B.,  in  a  case  before  him,7  on 
the  authority  of  this  opinion  of  Lord  Hale ;  and  Mr.  Russell,  from 
these  and  some  other  modern  authorities,  has  deduced  the  rule  to 
be,  that  if  a  felony  be  shown  to  have  been  committed  by  the  wife, 
in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  the  prima  facie  presumption  is, 
that  it  was  done  by  his  coercion ;  but  such  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  by  proof  that  the  wife  was  the  more  active  party,  or  by 

wealth  v.  Nasi,  rupra,  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  indicted  for  an  assault 
and  battery,  it  was  specially  found  that  she  committed  it  in  company  with  and  com. 
manded  by  her  husband:  and  the  court  held,  that  aha  waa  not  guilty  of  any  civil 
offence,  committed  by  the  coercion  of  her  husband,  or  even  in  hie  presence  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly discharged  her. 

l    4  tO.  Coram.  28,  29  ;  1  Hale,  P.  a  45. 

■  Qumiiam  ton  (sell,  foemina)  wuperiori  sua  obtdire  debtt.     LI*  Inst,  67. 

*  Brooke  states  the  case,  from  27  Ass.  40,  at  a  woman  indicted  of  felony,  and  held 
not  guilty,  because  it  was  done  by  command  of  her  husband  ;  sddi  ng,  ' '  Ratio  vidctur 
ceo  que  I*  ley  ttdmd  qne  le  feme,  que  est  sub  poteatate  viri,  ne  oaa  contra  din  son 
bsTTon."    Bro.  Abr.  Connie,  pi.  108. 

*  J.  Kelvng,  p.  SI. 

»  2  Stark.  Evid.  SOT  ;  Id.  8S7.  And  so  it  wsa  held  by  Bumrogh,  J.,  in  the  esse 
cited  in  a  preceding  note  to  this  section  from  1  C.  ft  P.  118,  n. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  516. 

'  Baz  *.  Hughes,  Lancaster  Lent  Ass.  1813,  2  Lewin,  C  C  22S. 
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showing  an  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  coerce.1  The  attention 
of  the  jury  must  be  distinctly  directed  to  the  inquiry,  and  their 
opinion  taken  upon  the  fact  of  coercion ;  and,  if  this  be  not  found, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.3  In  all  other  cases,  except 
where  the  husband  was  present,  his  command  or  coercion  must 
be  proved.(a)  B 

§  8.  Dimi.  In  regard  to  persons  under  duress  per  minas, 
the  rule  of  law  is  clear,  that  "do  man,  from  a  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  himself,  has  a  right  to  make  himself  a  party  to  com- 
mitting mischief  on  mankind."  8  (J)  But  though  a  man  may  not, 
for  any  peril  of  his  own  life,  justifiably  kill  an  innocent  person, 
yet,  where  he  cannot  otherwise  escape,  he  may  lawfully  kill 
the  assailant.4  And  though  the  fear  of  destruction  of  houses  or 
goods  is  no  excuse  in  law  for  a  criminal  act,  yet  force  upon  the 
person,  and  present  fear  of  death,  may,  in  some  cases,  excuse  an 
act  otherwise  criminal,  while  such  force  and  fear  continue ;  as, 
for  example,  if  one  is  compelled  to  join  and  remain  with  a  party 
of  rebels,8 

§  9.  Idiots,  lunatic*,  «o.  It  may  be  added,  that  where  an  idiot, 
or  lunatic,  or  infant  of  tender  age,  and  too  young  to  be  consciouB 
of  guilt,  is  made  the  instrument  of  mischief  by  a  person  of  dis- 

1  1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  23.     Mr.  Greaves,  his  learned  editor,  collects  from  the  cases 


arrest  of  judgment ;  8dly,  that,  if  he  were  present,  coercion  is  to  be  presumed,  and  the 
jury  most  be  directed  to  acquit  her  ;  unless,  4thly,  it  be  proved,  either  that  she  was  the 
instigator  or  more  active  party,  or  that  he  was  physically  incapable  of  coercing  her. 
Ibtd.,  n.  (g).  And  see,  ace.  Begins  t>.  Cruse,  8  C.  ft  P.  611  ;  2  Moody,  C.  C.  68  ;  Bex 
v.  Dicks,  1  Rnsa.  on  Crimes,  19  ;  Archb.  Grim.  PI.  and  Evid.  17;  Whart  Am.  Crim. 
Law,  64  (2d  ed.);  Bex  v.  Archer,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  143 ;  Purcell,  Crim.  PL  and  Evid.  IS  ; 
Bract,  lib.  8,  c  32,  I  10.  See  also  Commonwealth  v.  Neal,  10  Mass.  1S2  ;  1  Leading 
Crim.  Cases,  76,  and  n.,  where  the  law  upon  the  responsibility  of  married  women  for 
crime  is  fully  stated. 

"  Bex  e.  Archer,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  148. 

■  Regina  o.  Tyler,  JCiP.  616,  per  Ld.  Denman. 

*  4  Bl.  Comni.  SO;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  61. 

*  Foster,  p.  14.  The  rule  or  condition  laid  down  in  Sir  John  Oldcaatle's  Case,  is, 
that  they  joined  pro  timore  mortis,  et  quod  receaserant  qusjn  cito  potuerunt.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  60. 

(a)  It  seems  well  settled  now  that  the  of  fact.      State  t>.  Cleaves,  59  Me.  29S  ; 

presumption  is  rebuttable,  and  that  it  only  Com.  T.Butler.  1  Allen  (Mass.),  4.     Cf. 

arises  whan  the  crime  is  committed  in  the  Com.  o.   Murphy,  2  Gray   (Mass.),  610 ; 

presence  of  the  husband.    Even  then,  if  it  Bex  e.  Hughes,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  229 ;  Rex  v, 

unproved  that  the  wife  is  the  inciter  to  l1--  t-„iu^    aY'   ..  t>  ..i.  c„  „  q..j„.„.. 
crime,  she  is  liable.     Seiler  v.  People, 
N.  Y.  411 ;  United  States  v.  De  Quilfeli 

2  Crim.  L.  Mag.  p.  212.    Goldstein  o.  Peo-  Mitchell  «,  State,  22  Ga,  211 :  and  a 

■     - 231.  '   "   ■*"■'    - 


pie,  32  N 
It  has 


K.  Y.  231.  voL  ii.  Title  Duress. 

been  called  a  tlight  presumption 
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cretion,  the  latter  alone  ia  guilty,  and  may  be  indicted  and  pun- 
ished as  the  principal  and  sole  offender.  And  so  is  the  law, 
if  one  by  physical  force  and  violence  impel  another,  involun- 
tarily, against  a  third  person,  thereby  doing  to  the  person  of 
the  latter  any  bodily  harm.1  And,  generally,  where  one  know- 
ingly does  a  criminal  act,  by  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  the 
employer,  and  not  the  innocent  agent,  is  the  person  accountable 
for  the  act.*  (a) 

§  10.  indictment.  It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  accused  hat  a  right  "  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
route  of  the  accutat.ion"  against  him;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
other  constitutions,  to  have  the  offence  "fully  and  plainly,  tub- 

*  Hard.  IS  j  1  Halo,  F.  C.  4S4  ;  1  Raw.  on  Crimes,  17, 18. 

*  liegins  c.  Blcsjdale,  2  C.  k  K.  768,  per  Erie,  J. ;  Begins  v.  Willi*™,  Id.  Gl; 
Commonwealth  r.  Hill,  11  Mass.  136. 

{a)  In  regard  to  the  criminal  liability  of  England  Railway  Co.,  «*»  tupr*, 
of  corjnratioiu,  the  result  of  the  canes  is,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  aid  :  "  Many 
"that  a  corporation  may  be  indicted  lor  occurrences  may  be  easily  conceived 
a  nonfeasance,  in  not  carrying  ont  the  full  of  annoyance  and  danger  to  the 
provisions  either  of  their  constituting  public,  anil  involving  blame  in  Some 
statute  or  of  their  charter ;  or  for  a  Individual  or  some  corporation,  of  which 
misfeasance,  consisting  of  an  offence  at  the  most  acute  person  could  not  clearly  de- 
common  law,  not  being  treasonable,  felo-  line  the  cause,  or  ascribe  them  with  more 
nioua,  or  attended  with  violence  ;  or  for  an  correctness  to  mere  negligence  in  provid- 
offence  against  a  statute,  or  against  a  pre-  ing  safeguards,  or  to  an  act  rendered 
scripti ve  or  chartered  duty.  Grant  on  improper  by  nothing  but  the  waut  of  safe- 
Corporations  (I-oiidou  ed.  1850),  284  ;  guards.  It  A  is  authorized  to  make  a 
Begins,  v.  Great  North  of  England  Bail-  bridge  with  parapets,  but  makes  it  with- 
way  Co.,  B  Q,  B.  S16  :  1  Lead.  Crim.  out  them,  docs  the  offence  consist  in  the 
Cas.  134,  and  n.  ;  Begins  v.  Binning-  construction  of  the  unsecured  bridge,  or 
ham  k  Gloucester  Railway  Co.,  3  Q.  in  the  neglect  to  secure  it T  Rut  if  the 
B.  228  -,  6  Jur.  40 ;  I  Gale  &  Dav.  457  ;  distinction  were  always  easily  discoverable, 
1  Lead.  Crim.  ('as.  127  ;  Com.  v.  New  why  should  a  corporation  be  liable  for  the 
Bedford  Bridge  Co.,  2  Gray  (Mass.),  330  ;  one  species  of  offence  and  not  for  the  other  T 
State  o.  Morris  k  Easel  Railroad  Co.,  The  startling  incongruity  of  allowing  the 
8  Zab.  (N.  J.)  880  ;  State  v.  Vermont,  exemption  ia  one  strong  argument  against 
Central  Railroad,  27  Vt  103.  In  Eng-  it.  The  law  is  often  entangled  in  tech- 
land  it  has  recently  been  held,  that  s  nical  embarrassments ;  bat  there  is  none 
corporation  could  not  be  indicted  for  *  here.  It  is  as  easy  to  charge  one  person, 
violation  of  Stat.  50  Geo.  HI.  c.  69.  or  a  body  corporate,  with  erecting  a  bar 
against  enlisting  English  soldiers  in  for-  across  a  public  road  as  with  the  ri  on  -repair 
eign  service.  Ring  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ».  of  it ;  and  they  may  ss  well  be  compelled 
Wilcox,  1  Simons,  «.  b.  335.  In  America  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  act  as  for  the  omis- 
it  has  been  held  that  a  corporation  can-  sion.  Some  dicta  occur  in  old  esses : 
not  be  indicted  for  a  misfeasance.  In  'A  corporation  cannot  be  guilty  of  tree- 
Maine  it  was  decided  that  an  indictment  son  or  felony.'  It. might  be  added,  '  of 
will  not  lie  against  a  corporation  for  a  perjury,  or  offences  against  the  person.' 
nuisance  in  erecting  a  dam  across  a  river  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Intel y  held, 
(State  v.  Great  Works  Milling  A  Manuf.  that  a  corporation  might  be  sued  in  tres- 
Co„  20  Me.  41);  and  in  Virginia,  for  pass  (Maund  v.  Monmouthshire  Canal 
obstructing  a  highway  (Commonwealth  Co.,  4  M.  a  G.  452) ;  hut  nobody  has 
v.  Swift  Ran  Gap  Turnpike  Co.,  2  Vs.  (ought  to  fix  them  with  acta  of  ini.no- 
Caa.  362).     In   Begins   v.   Great  North  rality." 
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stantiatty  and  formally,  described  to  him."  This  is  the  dictate  of 
natural  justice  as  well  as  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  The 
description,  whether  in  an  indictment,  or  information,  or  other 
proceeding,1  ought  to  contain  all  that  is  material  to  constitute  the 
crime,  set  forth  with  precision,  and  in  the  customary  forms  of 
law.  And  if  more  is  alleged  than  is  necessary,  yet,  if  it  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  offence,  it  must  be  proved.  Thus,  though  in  an 
indictment  for  arson  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appear  that  the  house 
was  another's  and  not  the  prisoner's,  yet  if  the  ownership  be 
alleged  with  greater  particularity,  the  allegation  must  be  precisely 
proved,  for  it  is  descriptive  of  the  offence.  This  rule  is  deduced 
from  a  consideration  of  the  purposes  of  an  indictment :  which 
are,  first,  to  inform  the  accused  of  the  leading  grounds  of  the 
charge,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  make  his  defence ;  secondly, 
to  enable  the  court  to  pronounce  the  proper  judgment  affixed  by 
law  to  the  combination  of  facts  alleged ;  and,  thirdly,  to  enable 
the  party  to  plead  the  judgment  in  bar  of  a  second  prosecution 
for  the  same  offence.1 

§  11.  witnnaaoB.  It  is  also  a  general  rule  of  criminal  law 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  party  accused  is  entitled,  as  of 
common  right,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him. 
This  right  is  declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  is  also  recognized  in  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  nearly 
all  the  States  in  the  Union ;  but  in  England  it  has  not  always 
been  conceded.8  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  trial,  earnestly 
demanded  "that  he  might  see  his  accuser  face  to  face:"  pro- 
testing against  the  admission  of  a  statement  in  the  form  of  the 
substance  of  an  examination,  taken  in  his  absence ;  but  this  was 
denied  him,  and  the  examination  was  admitted.  Informations  of 
witnesses,  against  a  person  charged  with  felony,  taken  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  a  coroner,  under  the  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  subsequent  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  are  admitted  as 
secondary  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  by  force  of  those 
statutes.  And  though  at  this  day  it  is  deemed  requisite,  upon 
the  language  of  the  statute,  that  informations  before  a  justice  of 

l  In  preliminary  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace,  in  oases  in  -which  their 
jurisdiction  is  initial  only,  less  precision  U  required  in  cnargingthe  offence  than  in  an 
indictment  Commonwealth  *.  Phillips,  16  Pick.  2ll  ;  Commonwealth  v.  i'lynn,  3 
Cush.  525. 

■  Common  wealth  v.  Wade,  17  Pick.  (Mms.  )  885,  398.  And  see  antt.  vol.  i.  1 85  ; 
People  v.  Stater,  0  Hill  (N.  Y.},  *0l. 

►  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c  it,  $  8. 
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the  peace  should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,1  yet 
formerly  it  was  held  otherwise ;  *  and  informations  returned  by 
the  coroner  are  still  by  some  judges  held  admissible,  though  taken 
in  the  prisoner's  absence.8  Statutes  of  similar  import  have  been 
enacted  in  several  of  the  United  States;1  but  it  is  conceived  that, 
under  the  constitutional  provisions  above  mentioned,  no  deposition 
would  be  deemed  admissible  by  force  of  those  statutes,  unless  it 
were  taken  wholly  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses ;  nor  then, 
except  as  secondary  evidence,  the  deponent  being  dead  or  out  of 
the  jurisdiction ;  or  to  impeach  his  testimony  given  orally  at  the 
trial.*  (o)  Depositions  are  in  no  case  admissible  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, unless  by  force  of  express  statutes,  or,  perhaps,  by 
consent  of  the  prisoner  in  open  court.* 

§  12.  Flea.  The  answer  to  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the  courts 
of  common  law,  where  the  trial  is  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
is,  that  the  party  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  ;  no  other 
form  of  issue  being  required.  This  plea  involves  a  denial  of  every 
material  fact  alleged  against  bim,  and,  of  course,  according  to  the 
principles  already  stated,7  the  prosecutor  is  bound  affirmatively  to 
prove  the  whole  indictment ;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  expressed, 
to  prove  Quia,  quando,  ubi,  quod,  eujuz,  quomodo,  quare.  The  alle- 
gations of  time  and  place,  however,  are  not  material  to  be  proved 
as  laid,  except  in  those  cases  where  they  are  essential  either  to 

<  Rex  v.  Paine,  S  Mod.  163 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  j  10  ;  Rex  v.  Eruwell,  S 
T.  E-  722,  72S  i  Rei  v.  Erring-ton,  2  Levin,  C.  C  142  ;  Rex  v.  Woodcock,  1  East, 
P.  C.  856  ;  Rex  v  Smith,  2  Stark.  208.  This  last  case  in  foil;  reviewed,  and  aome- 
what  questioned,  in  RogioB  *.  Walsh,  G  Cox,  C.  C.  115. 

1  Trial*  per  Pais,  462.     And  see  2  Hale,  P,  C.  284. 

•  Rex  e.  Thatcher,  T.  Jones.  S3.  The  reason  given  is,  that  they  are  quaii  inquests 
of  office,  and  part  of  the  proceeding*  in  the  case.  Ibid. ;  J.  Kel.  S5  ;  3  T.  H.  722  j 
Sills  v.  Brown,  9  C.  k  P.  601  ;  Bull.  N.  P.  242  ;  Rex  v.  Grady,  7  C.  ft  P.  650  ;  Rex 
>.  Coveney,  Id.  667  ;  2  Phil.  Ev.  69,  70  (8th  ed).  The  ansounrtnoos  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  convincingly  shown  by  Mr.  Starkie.  See  2  Stark.  Ev.  277-279  (6th  Am.  ed. ). 
And  see  2  Rasa,  on  Crimea,  802. 

*  Sea  anU,  voL  L  I  224. 

1  See  Boetick  c.  State,  3  Humph.  344 ;  State  «.  Boweu,  4  McCord,  254 ;  State 
«.  Valentine,  7  Ired.  225  ;  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stats,  vol.  ii.  p.  704,  g  14. 

1  Domingea  v.  State,  7  8.  ft  M.  475  ;  McLane  v.  Georgia,  4  Qa.  835.  In  eev- 
oral  of  the  United  States,  depositions  may,  in  certain  contingencies,  be  taken  and 
naed  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases.     See  ante,  vol.  L  §  321. 

I  See  axle,  voL  i.  §J  74-81. 

(a)  In  Massachusetts,  the  defendant  in  this  commission  and  hava  witnesses  ex- 
a  criminal  case  may  by  leave  of  the  court     amined  for  the  prosecution.      Mass.   Pnb. 

1.- - —J !-_         _ 1_J        .._ '__  D*_-         -        A*<1        *     .,  a l_~    T>..K       a*~*        - 


have  a  commission  granted  to  examine    Stat.  c.  213,  {41.     See  also  Pub.  Stat.  c. 
witnesses  in  his  behalf  out  of  the  State,     212,  §  40,  for  the  gene    '      '  ' 

and  the  prosecuting  officer  may  join  in    oaitiona  in  criminal  caa 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  to  the  specific  character  of  the 
offence.1  (a)  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  night-time  is  material 
to  the  crime,  as  in  burglary,  or,  in  some  States,  one  species  of 
arson,  it  must  be  strictly  proved.  So,  in  prosecutions  for  violation 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  several  other  caseB.  So,  where  the  place  is 
stated  as  matter  of  local  description,  it  must  be  proved  as  laid ;  as 
in  indictments  for  forcible  entry,  or  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  like ;  or,  where  a  penalty  is  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  or  place  where  the  offence  was  committed ;  or,  where  a  town 
is  indicted  for  neglecting  to  repair  a  highway  within  its  bounds. 
But  in  all  cases  it  is  material  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted within  the  county  where  it  is  laid  and  where  the  trial  is 
had,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  jury  being  limited,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  to  that  county.3 

§  13.  Intent  Another  cardinal  doctrine  of  criminal  law,  founded 
in  natural  justice,  is,  that  it  is  the  intention  with  which  an  act 
was  done  that  constitutes  its  criminality.  The  intent  and  the 
act  must  both  concur,  to  constitute  the  crime,8  "Actus  non 
f acit  ream,  nisi  mens  sit  rea."  *  (6)  And  the  intent  must  therefore 
be  proved,  as  well  as  the  other  material  facts  in  the  indictment. 
The  proof  may  be  either  by  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  tending 
to  establish  the  fact;  or  by  inference  of  law  from  other  facts 

l  In  Massachusetts,  in  a  recent  cue,  it  wu  held,  that  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 

charging  the  defendant  with  being  a  common  teller  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  a  par- 
ticular da;,  evidence  of  sales  before  or  after  that  day  is  inadmissible.  Com  men  wealth 
«.  El  well,  1  Gray  (Mass.),  168.  In  this  case,  the  general  principle,  that  when  an  in- 
dictment alleges  an  offence  aa  committed  on  a  certain  specified  day,  the  day  is  not  ma- 
terial, and  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  on  any  other  day  than  that 
named,  if  within  the  period  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient,  was  held  to 
apply  only  when  the  offence  charged  consists  of  a  single  act ;  and  that  the  principle  is 
not  applicable  to  the  offence  of  being  a  common  seller  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  im- 
plies an  offence  not  consisting  of  a  single  act,  but  of  a  series  of  acts. 

*  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  800,  801.  Therefore,  a  special  verdict  finding  the  defendant 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  but  not  finding  him  guilty  in  the 
county  where  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  cannot  be  supported.  But  such  a 
verdict  will  not  operate  as  an  acquittal.  Commonwealth  P.  Call,  31  Pick.  (Mass.)  609  ; 
Bex  «.  Hazel  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4  th.  ed.)  3H8.  And  see  Dyer  v.  Common  wealth,  23 
Pick.  (Mass.)  402. 

1  7  T.  R.  S14,  per  Ld.  Kenyon.     "  Cogitationie  prensm  nemo  patitur."    Dig.  lib. 

1  8  Inst.  107  ;  Bex  v.  Wheatly,  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  7. 

(a)  An  indictment  charging  an  assault  An  allegation   in  the  indictment  that 

as  having  been  committed  is  sustained  if  the  offence  waseommitted  at  an  impossible 

the  assault  is  proved  to  have  been  com-  time,  as,  for  example,  on  a  future  day,  is 

initted  in  any  other  town  in  the  county  fatal  to  the  pleading.    State  v.   Litch,  38 

and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Vt  87. 

Com.   v.   Toliver,   8   Gray  (Mass.),  388  ;  (*)  See  2  Greene's  Cr.  L.  Rep.  218,  for 

Com.  v.  Creed,  Id.  387.  a  discussion  of  this  maxim. 
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proved,  (a)  For  though  it  is  a  maxim  of  lav,  as  well  as  the  dic- 
tate of  charity,  that  every  person  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty ;  yet  it  is  a  rule  equally  sound,  that  every 
Bane  person  must  be  supposed  to  intend  that  which  is  the  ordinary 
and  natural  consequence  of  his  own  purposed  act.  Therefore, 
"  where  an  act,  in  itself  indifferent,  becomes  criminal  if  done 
with  a  particular  intent,  there  the  intent  must  be  proved  and 
found;  but  where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawful,  the  proof  of 
justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the  defendant ;  and,  in  failure 
thereof,  the  law  implies  a  criminal  intent."  '  (5) 

§  14.  Simn  ■object.  This  rule,  that  every  person  it  presumed  to 
contemplate  the  ordinary  and  natural  consequences  of  kit  own  acts, 
is  applied  even  in  capital  cases.1  Because  men  generally  act  de- 
liberately and  by  the  determination  of  their  own  will,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  blind  passion,  the  law  presumes  that  every 
man  always  thus  acts,  until  the  contrary  appears.  Therefore, 
when  one  man  is  found  to  have  killed  another,  if  the  circumstance! 
of  the  homicide  do  not  of  themselves  show  that  it  was  not  intended, 
but  was  accidental,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  death  of  the 

i  Per  Ld.  Mansfield,  in  Rex  v.  Woodfall,  E  Burr.  2887. 

*  In  York's  Cue,  9  Met.  (Mass.)  108,  this  rule  was  atated  and  illustrated  by  Shaw, 
C.  J.,  in  the  following  tonus  :  "  A  sane  man,  a  voluntary  agent,  acting  upon  motive*, 
roust  be  presumed  to  contemplate  and  intend  the  necessary,  natural,  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  bis  own  acts.  If,  therefore,  one  voluntary  or  wilfully  doea  an  act  wbich 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  another's  life,  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusion 
from  the  act  is,  that  he  intended  so  to  destroy  such  person's  life.  So,  if  the  direct 
tendency  of  toe  wilful  act  is  to  do  another  some  great,  bodily  harm,  end  death  in  fact 
follows,  as  a  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  the  act,  it  is  presumed  that  he  in- 
tended such  consequence,  and  he  must  stand  legally  responsible  for  il.  So,  where  a 
dangerous  and  deadly  weapon  is  used,  with  violence,  upon  the  person  of  another,  as  this 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  life,  or  do  some  great  bodily  harm  to  the  person  assailed, 
the  intention  to  take  life,  or  to  do  him  soma  great  bodily  harm,  is  a  necessary  conclusion 
from  the  act."  And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  1  U;  Rex  «.  Partington,  Rusa.  a  Ry.  207  ;  Com. 
monwealth  e.  Webster,  S  Cush.  (Mass.)  805. 

(a)  Mr.  Stephen  (General  View  of  the  stitute  it  a  crime.  If  a  person  intention- 
Criminal  Law,  p.  2681  says :  "  A  mental  ally  doea  an  act  whkh  the  law  prohibits, 
element  is  a  necessary  port  of  every  crime,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  believed  he  had 
Malice,  either  in  its  general  shape  or  In  a  right  to  do  tha  act  (United  States  v. 
some  specific  shape,  must  be  combined  with  Anthony,  C.  Ct.  (IT.  S.)  11  B  latch  f. 
bodily  motions  in  order  to  make  them  200  ;  a.  c.  2  Green's  Ct.  L.  Rep.  208,  and 
criminal,  and  the  existence  of  those  states  n.)  ;  or  that  he  believed  it  would  lie  harm- 
of  mind  has  always  to  be  inferred  from  less  (United  States  v.  Bott,  11  Blatchf. 
mrenmstance*."  C.  Ct.  (U.  S.)  8+6).     It  is  competent  for 

(4}  For  an  acute  analysis  of  the  ques-  the  prosecution  to  show  that  the  prisoner 

tion,  what  constitutes  intent  in  a  criminal  had  a  special  motive  for  committing  the 

case,  see  Holmes,  Common  Law,  Lect.  ii.  act  ;   but  it  is  not  necessary.     Com.  e. 

and  Stephen,  General  View  of  the  Criml-  Hanaon,  97  Mas*.  665  ;  People  ».  Robin- 

nal  Law,  p.  81,  for  a  discussion  of  what  ton,  1  Parker  (N.  Y.,)  Cr.  6+E  ;    Baalam 

mental  accompaniments  to  an   act  eon-  e.  State,  17  Ala.  +51. 
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deceased  was  designed  by  the  slayer ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  him  to  show  that  it  was  otherwise.  And  because,  ordinarily, 
no  man  may  lawfully  kill  another,  and  intentional  homicides  are 
in  general  the  result  of  malice  and  evil  passions,  or  proceed  from 
"  a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief ; " 
in  every  case  of  intentional  homicide,  not  otherwise  explained  by 
its  circumstances,  it  is  further  to  be  presumed  that  the  slaver 
was  actuated  by  malice : 1  and  here,  also,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  him  to  show  that  he  was  not ;  but  that  the  act  was  either 
justifiable  or  excusable.1  (a) 

§  15.  Proof  of  intent.  In  the  proof  of  intention,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  evidence  should  apply  directly  to  the  partic- 
ular act,  with  the  commission  of  which  the  party  is  charged ;  for 
the  unlawful  intent  in  the  particular  case  may  well  be  inferred 
from  a  similar  intent,  proved  to  have  existed  in  other  transactions 
done  before  or  after  that  time.8     Thus,  upon  the  trial  of  a  person 

1  "  Malice,  although  in  it*  popular  seam  It  means  hatred,  ill-will,  or  hostility  to 
another,  jet,  in  ita  legal  sense,  Daa  a  very  different  meaning,  and  characterizes  all  acta 
done  with  an  evil  disposition  ;  a  wrongful  and  unlawful  motive  or  purpose  ;  the  wilful 


■f  an  injnriou!       . 

5  ;  Wills  v.  Noyea,  12  Pick.  (Haas.)  321 ;  1  Riua.  on  Crimes,  p.  483,  n.  (3d  ed.) 

reon*.  Daniels,  10  B.  ft  C.  272,  —  I!"J'      '   -" "L 

r,  S  Cash.  (Mass.)  304,  par  Bhaw,  C.  J 


UcFheraon  v.  Daniels,  10  B.  ft  C.  272,  per  Littledale,  J.  ;  Commonwealth  a.  Web. 


the  learned  judges,  the  question  whether  the  law  implied  malice  from  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing underwent  a  masterly  discusaion,  exhausting  the  whole  subject.  This  case  and 
Its  doctrines  are  ably  examined  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan.,  1851,  pp. 
178-204.  Sea  also  Commonwealth  v.  Hawkins,  8  Gray  (Mass.).  408  ;  Beat  on  Pre- 
sumption, {|  138,  128  ;  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence,  §  300  ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  pp.  48,  49 ;  Kex  «.  Oraenacre,  S  C.  k  P.  86  ;  State;  v.  Smith.  2  Strobh. 
77  ;  Hill's  Case,  2  O-ratt.  594.  In  Ohio,  the  presumption  of  law  against  the  prisoner, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  killing,  is,  that  he  committed  a  murder  of  the  second:  degree. 
State  v.  Turner,  Wright,  20.  So  also  in  Virginia.  Hill's  Caae,  tupra.  In 
Georgia,  "malice  shall  be  implied  when  no  considerable  provocation  appears  and  where 
alt  the  circumstances  of   the  killing  show  an  abandoned  and  malignant   1 

r.n.7 

wfrtl 
I  21  ;  and  of  Illinois,  Rev.  State.  1846,  c.  SO,  i  24. 

■'  "  T  of  Intoiti _.   ..  ,,..__,  ....         ,_,  . 

™  decs  not  render  it  inadmissible,  if  it  be 
receivable  in  all  Other  respects.  Regius  c.  Domett,  1  C.  &  K.  300.  And  where  ser- 
eral  larcenies  were  charged  in  one  count,  and  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to  confine 
their  attention  to  one  particular  charge,  it  waa  held,  that  the  prosecutor  was  entitled 
to  give  evidence  of  all  the  charges,  in  order  to  show  a  felonious  intent.     Regius 


>  killing  show  an  abandoned  and  malignant  heart." 
j.  p.  709,  g  28.  The  statute  of  Arkansas,  Rev.  Stats.  1837,  div.  3,  art.  1, 
arly  the  same  words  ;  so  is  the  statute  of  California,  Bev.  Sta.  1850,  c  SB, 


Bleasdale,  Id.  705.  But  in  a  mora  recent  caae,  upon  a  charge  of  feloniously  rennvou 
stolen  goods,  it  waa  held,  that  the  possession  of  other  stolen  goods,  not  connected  with 
the  immediate  charge,  was  not  admissible  in  proof  of  guilty  knowledge ; 


:o  any  such  conclusion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  waa  quite  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that,  on  tile  former  occasions,  the  goods  had  been  aCoJen  fry  On  prisoner 
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for  maliciously  shooting  another,  the  question  being  whether  it 
was  done  by  accident  or  design,  evidence  was  admitted  to  prove 
that  the  prisoner  intentionally  shot  at  the  prosecutor  at  another 
time,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from  the  shooting  charged 
in  the  indictment.1  (a)  So  upon  an  indictment  for  sending  a 
threatening  letter,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  writer  may  be 
shown  by  other  letters  written,  or  verbal  declarations  made,  before 
and  after  the  letter  in  question.3  So,  upon  a  trial  for  treason  in 
adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  proof  that  the  party  was  seen  among 
the  enemy's  troops,  evidence  of  a  previous  mistake  of  the  prisoner 
in  going  over  to  a  body  of  his  own  countrymen,  supposing  them 
to  be  enemies,  was  held  admissible  to  show  the  intent  with  which 
he  was  afterwards  among  them.8  So,  also,  in  cases  of  homicide, 
evidence  of  former  hostility  and  menaces,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  against  the  deceased,  are  admissible  in  proof  of  malice.* 
The  like  evidence  of  acts  and  declarations  at  other  timet,  in  proof 
of  the  character  and  intent  of  the  principal  fact  charged,  has  been 
admitted  in  trials  for  arson,e  robbery,*  (6)  libel,7  (c)  malicious 
mischief,8  forgery,6  (<f)  conspiracy,10  and  other  crimes.  In  regard 
to  the  distance  of  time  between  the  principal  fact  in  issue  and  the 

kimxlf.  Lord  Campbell,  in  this  cut,  laid :  "With  regard  to  the  admission  in  evi- 
dence of  proof  of  previous  uttering!,  upon  Indictment*  for  uttering  forged  notes,  I 
have  always  thought  that  those  decisions  go  a  great  way  ;  and  1  am  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  apply  them  to  the  criminal  law  generally."  Regina  u.  Oddy,  5  Cox,  C.  C. 
210,  215. 

>  Rei  *>.  Voke,  Rosa.  &  By.  581. 

*  Rex  v.  Robinson,  2  Uacli.  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  710  ;  Rex  v.  Tucker,  1  Moody,  C.  a 
1S4  ;  Reg.  v.  Kaiu,  8  C.  k  P.  1S7. 

1  Malms  Case,  1  Dal.  33. 

*  1  Phil.  E».  478. 

*  Regina  v.  Taylor,  5  Cos,  C.  C.  188. 

*  Bex  v.  Winkworth,  4  C.  k  P.  444. 

*  Stuart  ».  Lovell,  2  Stark.  3*  ;  Bex  V.  Pearee,  1  Peake's  Cat.  78.  The  same  pria- 
cipleia  applied  in  actions  for  slander.  Ruatell  v.  Hacquister,  1  Camph.  49,  n.  ;  Charl- 
tCT  t>.  Barrett,  1  Peake's  Cm.  22  ;  Mead  t.  Daubigny,  Id.  125  ;  Lee  v.  Huson,  Id.  186. 

1  Bex  v.  Hogg,  4  C.  &  P.  364  ;  Regina  e.  Doeset,  SC.ftK.  306. 

*  Bex  v.  WylTe,  12  Bnaa.  on  Crimes,  403,  404  (3d  ed.) ;  1  New  Bep.  (4  Bos.  k  P.) 
92  ;  State  o.  Van  Honten,  2  Peon.  672  ;  Hess  v.  State,  5  Ham.  5  ;  Reed  v.  State 
15  Ohio,  217  ;  State  V.  Williams,  2  Rich.  413  ;  Commonwealth  u.  Steams,  10 
Wet.  256  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Martin,  11  Leigh,  745  ;  Bex  v.  Millard,  Rubs,  k  By. 
245  ;  Rex  o.  Tsveraer,  4  C.  k  P.  413,  a.  (a). 

»  Commonwealth  V.  Eastman,  1  Cuah.  189  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  264. 

(a)  Bnt  where  a  party  is  charged  with  (t)  State  v.  Biggs,  SB  Conn.  498. 

poisoning,  evidence  that  the  prisoner  noi-         (d)  Proof  of  having  passed  a  connter- 

•oned  another  person  some  months  before  feit   bill,  some   time    prior  to  the    time 

is  inadmissible.     Farrer  v.  State,  2  Ohio  alleged  in  the  indictment  on  trial  for  the 

St.  54  ;  pott,  |  19,  and  ante,  vol.  i.  5  63.  same    offence,   is   competent      Br  rah   v. 

lb)  Soof  other  receipts  of  stolen  goods.  State,  13  Ind.   434.     See  also  pott,  g  IB  ; 

Bhriedly  ».  State,  28  Ohio  St,  130.  antt,  vol.  i,  {  53,  n. 
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collateral  facts  proposed  to  be  shown  in  proof  of  the  intention,  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  no  precise  rule 
has  been  laid  down,  but  the  question  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.1  Evidence  of  facts  transacted  three  months  before,3  and 
one  month  afterwards,8  has  been  received  to  prove  guilty  knowl- 
edge in  a  charge  of  forgery ;  and  evidence  of  facte  occurring  five 
weeks  afterwards  has  been  rejected.4  (a)  It  has  been  held,  that, 
in  the  case  of  subsequent  facte,  they  must  appear  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  principal  fact  charged.  Thus,  in  a  charge  of 
forgery,  evidence  of  the  subsequent  uttering  of  other  forged  notes 
was  held  inadmissible,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  of 
the  same  manufacture.1  But  in  regard  to  the  previous  uttering  of 
forged  notes  of  a  different  kind,  though  the  admissibility  of  such 
evidence  has  been  thought  questionable,  it  is  now  continually  ad- 
mitted. For  evidence  that  a  man  had  uttered  forged  notes  of 
different  descriptions  raises  a  presumption  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  procuring  forged  notes,  and  that  he  had  the  criminal 
knowledge  imputed  to  him.8 

§  16.  Several  Intents.  If  several  intents  are  comprised  in  one 
allegation  iu  the  indictment,  any  one  of  which,  being  consum- 
mated by  the  principal  fact,  would  constitute  the  crime,  the  alle- 
gation is  divisible;  and  proof  of  either  of  the  intents,  together 
with  the  act  done,  is  sufficient.  So  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of 
an  assault,  with  intent  to  abuse  and  carnally  know  a  female  child ; T 
and  of  a  libel,  with  intent  to  defame  certain  magistrates  named, 
and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  administration  of  justice.8  So,  of 
an  alleged  intent  to  defraud  A,  where  the  proof  is  an  intent  to 
defraud  A  and  B.B 

§  17.  latent  to  be  proved  u  alleged.  The  intent,  moreover, 
•must  be  proved  at  alleged.  If  the  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  done 
with  intent  to  commit  one  felony,  and  the  evidence  be  of  an  in- 

i  Era  i.  Salisbury,  2  Russ.  on  Crimei,  778  (Sd  ed.),   EC.t  P.  155,  8.  0.,  but 

>  Rex  v.  Ball,  1  Campb.  324  ;  Ron.  ft  By.  132.  And  Bee  Rax  v.  Ball.  T  C,  k  P. 
130,  429. 

»  lira:  o.  Smith,  4  C.  ft  P.  411. 

4  Rex  v.  Taveraer,  4  C.  4  P.  418,  n.  (*).  »  Ibid. 

*  Bayloy  on  Bills,  SIS  (3d  Am.  ed.). 

*  Rex  v.  Dawson,  8  Stark.  62. 
1  Rex  v.  Evans,  8  Stark.  85. 

*  Yeazis'a  Case,  7  GreanL  131. 

(a)  See  Com.r.  Horton,20ray(Man.),  854. 
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tent  to  commit  another,  though  it  be  of  the  like  kind,  the  variance 
is  fatal.  Thus,  where  a  burglary  was  charged,  with  intent  to  steal 
the  goods  of  W.,  and  it  appeared  that  no  such  person  as  W.  had 
any  property  there,  bnt  that  the  intent  was  to  steal  the  goodB  of 
D.,  the  alleged  owner  of  the  house  ;  and  that  the  name  of  W.  had 
been  inserted  by  mistake,  instead  of  I).,  —  it  was  held,  that  the 
indictment  was  not  supported.1  (a)  So,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  cut  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  murder  or  disable  him, 
and  to  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm,  and  the  evidence  be  merely 
of  an  intent  to  prevent  a  lawful  arrest,  it  is  a  fatal  variance ;  un- 
less it  appears  that  he  intended  the  injury  alleged,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  arrest.3 

1  Rex  v.  Jenks,  2  Leacb,  C.  C.  (4th  rd.)  774  ;  2  Kent,  P.  C.  SI 4.  And  see  Com- 
monwealth v.  Shaw,  7  Met.  (Ma.ia. )  52,  B7.  A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  bur- 
glarionsly  broken  and  entered  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  night-time,  with 
intent  to  Meal  the  ' '  goods  and  chattels  "  the  rein.  The  j  ury  found  that  he  broke  and 
entered  with  intent  to  steal  mortgage-deeds.  It  was  held,  that,  being  subsisting 
securities  for  the  payment  of  money,  mortgage-deeds  are  ehata  in  action,  and,  as  such, 
were  improperly  described  as  goods  and  chattels.  Regina  t>.  Powell,  2  Denison,  C.  C. 
403  ;  5  Cox,  C.  C.  886  )  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  12,  615.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  to  which 
this  principle  does  not  apply.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Harley,  7  Met.  (Mass.)  606,  the 
allegation  was  of  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  a  particular  individual  named  ;  and  it 
was  contended  that  a  general  intent  to  defraud,  if  it  operated,  when  carried  into  effect, 
to  defraud  a  particular  individual,  might  well  autkoriz  "  ' 
defraud  such  person,  though  that  individual  was  not  in 
"  1  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  conspiracy,  and  it 

i  had  agreed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  on  him  particularly.     But  it  waa  held,  that 


tie*  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  conspiracy,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  d 

ants  had  agreed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  on  him  particularly.     But  it  waa  hek.  

proof  that  the  defendant  conspired  to  defraud  the  public  generally,  or  any  individual 
whom  they  might  meet  and  bo  able  to  defraud,  would  not  sustain  the  indictment, 
charging,  as  it  did,  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  individual  who  was  named  in  the  in- 
dictment. "Although  it  is  generally  true,"  said  Dewey,  J.,  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Kellogg,  7  Cosh.  (Mass.]  477,  "that  the  party  is  to  be  held  to  hsve  intended  the  legiti- 
mate etfect  of  his  sets,  and,  in  ordinary  cases  of  indictments  for  crimes,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  allege  and  prove  the  acta  to  have  been  committed  against  the  person 
or  property  of  the  individual  actually  injured  thereby,  yet  this  principle  does  not  fully 
apply  to  cases  like  the  present.  In  sn  indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  the  criminal  offence 
U  the  act  or  conspiring  together  to  do  some  criminal  act,  or  to  effect  some  object,  not 
in  itself  criminal,  by  criminal  means.  The  offence  may  be  committed  before  the  com- 
mission  of  sny  overt  sets.  The  gist  of  the  offence  being  the  conspiracy  preceding  all 
■neb  overt  acta,  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  should  be  truly  stated.  If  it  was  a  gen- 
eral purpose  to  defraud,  and  not  aimed  at  any  particular  individual ;  if  the  person,  who, 
Upon  the  commission  of  the  overt  acts  would  be  defrauded,  was  unknown,  —  then  it 
would  be  improper  to  apply  to  the  original  conspiracy  the  purpose  to  defraud  the  party 
who  was  eventually  defrauded,  bnt  not  within  any  previous  purpose  or  design  of  the 
conspirators,  or  in  reference  to  whom  the  conspiracy  itself  had  any  application." 

1  Rex  v.  Boyce,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  29  ;  Rex  v.  Duffin,  Boss.  4  Ry.  365  ;  Rex  v.  Gil- 
low,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  85  ;  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  67. 


ether   means    whatever,   unless    the    as-    within  ... 

sault  waa  with  the  intent  to   cause  the    setting    lire    to   or  burning   a  building. 

abortion.     Slattery  v.  People,  76  111.  217.     Lake  e.  State,  id  Ala.  30. 
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§  18.  Intent  to  defraud  a  particular  person.  But  in  the  proof 
of  an  intent  to  defraud  a  particular  person,  it 'is  not  necessary  to 
show  that  the  prisoner  had  that  particular  person  in  his  mind  at 
the  time ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  act  done  would  have  the  effect  of 
defrauding  him ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  the  party  intended  to 
do  that  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  act.  Thus, 
where,  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  bank,  the  jury  found  that  the  intent  was  to 
defraud  whoever  might  take  the  notes,  but  that  the  prisoner  had 
in  fact  no  intention  of  defrauding  the  bank  in  particular,  the  con- 
viction was  held  right ;  for  it  is  an  inference  of  law  that  the  party, 
in  such  cases,  intended  to  defraud  the  person  who  would  have  to 
pay  the  bill  or  note,  if  it  were  genuine ;  and  this  inference  is  to  be 
drawn,  although,  from  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  the  forgery, 
or  from  the  ordinary  habit  of  caution  on  the  part  of  that  person, 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  although,  from  its 
being  a  negotiable  instrument,  it  would  be  likely  to  defraud  others 
before  it  should  reach  him.1 

§  19.  intent.  Corpus  delicti.  It  may,  in  conclusion  of  this 
point,  be  observed,  that  though,  in  the  proof  of  criminal  intent  or 
guilty  knowledge,  any  other  acts  of  the  party,  contemporaneous  with 
the  principal  transaction,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  such  as  the 
secret  possession  of  other  forged  notes  or  bills,  or  of  implements 
for  counterfeiting,  or  other  instruments  adapted  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  charged,  or  the  assumption  of  different  names, 
or  the  like;3  yet  such  evidence  regularly  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced, until  the  principal  fact,  constituting  the  corpus  delicti,  has 
been  established,  (a) 

1  Rex  v.  Hingon,  Ban.  k  Ry.  291  ;  Bsyley  on  Bills,  613  (2d  Am.  ed.) ;  Sliep- 
pcrd'B  Case,  Rum.  ft  Ry.  109  ;  Begins  v.  Marcus,  2  Car.  ft  Kir.  858. 

'  See  Bayley  on  Bills,  BIS,  SIS  (3d  Am.  ed.)  ;  Rex  v.  Millard,  Ross.  ft  Ry.  246  ; 
Bex  v.  Wylie,  1  New  Rep.  92 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  185  ;  Bex  v.  Hough,  Run.  ft 
Ry.  120  ;  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  420  ;  infra,  %  no. 

(a)  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  St.  60  ;  ante,  f  15,  vol  i.  5  63,  n.  ;  pott, 
for  the  murder  of  his  wire  by  poison,  |  213,  n.  On  the  charge  of  forgery  of 
and  there  was  evidence  of  his  criminal  inti-  ,  the. signature  of  a  deed,  evidence  of  affix- 
macy  with  the  wife  of  another  mari,"whose  ings  false  seal  is  competent,  or  any  cir- 
life  was  insured,  the  proceeds  of  which  en  instance  going  to  show  a  fraudulent 
insurance,  on  his  death,  the  defendant  disposition.  People  v.  Marion,  29  Mich, 
sought  to  procure,  evidence  that  the  hus-  SI.  Other  similar  false  pretences  are  ad- 
band  died  with  the  same  symptom*  as  the  missiblc,  in  an  indictment  for  cheating  by 
defendant's  wife,  and  that  he  had  been  false  pretences.  The  Queen  «.  Francis, 
■.Mended  by  the  defendant,  was  held  in-  22  W.  R.  653. 
admissible.      Shaffher   v.    Cam.,    72   Pa. 
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§  20.  Mistake  and  lgnowMw.  If  a  criminal  act  is  done  through 
■mistake  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  it  is  nevertheless  punishable  as  a 
crime.  Ignorance  of  the  municipal  lav  is  uot  allowed  to  excuse 
any  one  who  is  of  the  age  of  discretion,  and  compos  mentis,  from 
the  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it ;  for  every  such  person  is  bound  to 
know  the  law  of  the  land,  regulating  his  conduct,  and  he  is  pre- 
sumed so  to  do.1  (a)  "  Ignorantia  juris,  quod  quisquis  tenetur 
scire,  neminem  excusat,"  is  a  maxim  of  law,  recognized  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  in  England  and  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
Thus,  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  person  outlawed  or 
excommunicated,  and  does  so,  it  is  murder.1  And  the  rule  is  ap- 
plied to  foreigners  charged  with  criminal  acts  here,  which  they 
did  not  in  fact  know  to  be  such,  the  acts  not  being  criminal  in 
their  own  country.8 

§  21.  Miatako  of  fact.  Ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact  may  in 
some  cases  be  admitted  as  an  excuse ;  as,  where  a  man  intending 
to  do  a  lawful  act,  does  that  which  is  unlawful.  Thus,  where  one, 
being  alarmed  in  the  night  by  the  cry  that  thieves  had  broken 
into  his  house,  and  searching  for  them,  with  his  sword,  in  the 
dark,  by  mistake  killed  an  inmate  of  his  house,  he  was  held  inno- 
cent.4 So,  if  the  sheep  of  A  stray  into  the  flock  of  B,  who  drives 
and  shears  them,  supposing  them  to  be  his  own,  it  is  not  larceny 
in  B.G    This  rule  would  seem  to  hold  good,  in  all  cases  where  the 

1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  42 ;  Dad  k  Stud.  Dial.  2,  c.  16  ;  2  Co.  8  b  ;  Bilbis  v.  Lnmley,  2 
East,  169  ;  Co.  Lit  Pref.  p.  36  ;  Broom's  Maxims,  p.  122. 

*  4  Bl.  Cumin.  27  ;  Plowd.  343.  "Regula  est,  juris  quidem  ignorantiam  cuique 
nocere  fmcti  veto  ignorautiiun  non  nocere."  Dig.  lib.  22,  Ut.  6,  I.  9.  Lord  Hate  ex- 
presses it  in  broader  terms  :  "  Ignorantia  eonim,  quaa  quia  scire  tenetur,  non  uxcu- 
eat."  1  Hals,  P.  C.  42.  This  rule,  in  its  application  in  civil  transactions,  was 
discussed,  with  great  depth  of  research,  by  the  learned  counsel,  in  Haven  v.  Foster, 
9  Pick.  (Hun.)  112.  It  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of  civil  government ;  and  lie 
dangerous  extent  to  which  the  excuse  of  ignorance  might  otherwise  be  carried. 

•Hex  v.  Eeop,  7  C.  k  P.  466. 

*  Uvett's  Case,  Cro.  Car.  538  ;  1  Hale,  P.  a  42. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  507.  And  see  Begins  v.  Riley,  17  Jar.  189  ;  1  Pesrce,  C.  C.  149 ; 
11  Eng.  Law  *  Eq.  541 ;  infra,  tit.  Larceny,  §  159,  and  notes. 

(a). In  •  previous  discussion  of  this  so-  cases  no  one.      It  it  s  rule  of   policy 

eaUed-pneamption,  anit,  vol.  i.  |  SI,  it  has  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  administsr- 

been  shown  that  the  ground  of  the  tula  ing  justice,   if  the  excuse  of  ignorance 

does  not  rest   upon    any  probability  (ss  were  pleadable,   and  does  not  admit  of 

any  real  presumption  mnat),  since  not  only  evidence  in  rebuttal.     U.  S.  e.  Learned, 

is  there  no  probability  that  all  men  know  1  Gall.  C.  C.  62  ;  U.  8.  u.  Anthony,  11 

the  law,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Blatchf.  C.   C.    200 ;  Com.  r.   Bagley,   7 

more  than  a  few  know  the  larger  part  of  Pick.  (Mass.)  279  s  Brent  v.  State.  43  Ala. 

the  law,  and  highly  improbable  that  any  297. 
DM  whole  of  th    '          "' 
le  is  e 

Ha  lee;.-    -. -t , 

the  law  ex-  to  IT.  S.  v.  Anthony,  2  Cr.  Law  Rap.  215. 
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act,  if  done  knowingly,  would  be  malum  in  se.  But  where  a  stat- 
ute commands  that  an  act  be  done  or  omitted,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence oi  such  statute,  might  have  been  done  or  omitted  without 
culpability,  ignorance  of  the  fact  or  state  of  things  contemplated 
by  the  statute,  it  seems,  will  not  excuse  its  violation.  Thus,  for 
example,  where  the  law  enacts  the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  having 
smuggled  goods  on  board,  and  such  goods  are  secreted  on  board 
by  some  of  the  crew,  the  owner  and  officers  being  alike  innocently 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  the  forfeiture  is  incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing their  ignorance.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  many 
other  fiscal,  police,  and  other  laws  and  regulations,  for  the  mere 
violation  of  which,  irrespective  of  the  motives  or  knowledge  of  the 
party,  certain  penalties  are  enacted ;  for  the  law,  in  these  cases, 
seems  to  bind  the  party  to  know  the  facts  and  to  obey  ihe  law  at 
his  peril,  (a) 

§  22.  Proof  of  a>mss.  As  it  is  required,  in  indictments,  that 
the  names  of  the  persons  injured,  and  of  all  others  whose  existence 
is  legally  essential  ■  to  the  charge^  be  set  forth,  if  known,  it  is,  of 
course,  material  that  they  be  precisely  proved  as  laid.  Thus,  the 
name  of  the  legal  owner,  general  or  special,  of  the  goods  stolen  or 
intended  to  be  stolen,  must  be  alleged  and  proved.1  (ft)  And  if 
the  person  be  described  as  one  whose  name  is  to  the  jurors  un- 
known, and  it  be  proved  that  he  was  known,  the  variance  is  fatal, 
and  the  prisoner  will  be  acquitted.3  But  this  averment  will  be 
supported  by  proof  that  the  name  of  the  person  could  not  be  as- 
certained by  any  reasonable  diligence.8  If  there  he  two  persons, 
father  and  son,  of  the  same  name  and  resident  of  the  same  place, 
the  father  will  be  understood  to  be  designated  in  the  indictment, 

»  Rex  t>.  Jenki,  2  East,  P.  C.  514  i  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (*tb  ed.)  744 ;  Commonwealth 
i.  Clifford,  8  Cuah.  (Mass.)  21B  ;  infra,  tit.  Larceny. 

*  Rex  v.  Walker,  8  Campb.  264  ;  Rex  v.  Robinson,  1  Holt,  N.  P.  696.  Bat  aw 
Hulstrad'n  Case,  5  Leigh,  724. 

*  Regius  o.  Campbell,  1  C.  &  K.  82  ;  Regius  v.  Stroud,  Id.  187. 

(a)  It  u  adultery  to  marry  again  while  Com.  v.   Wsite,   11  Allen   (Man.),    204. 

the  lawful  husband  ia  alive,  although  be-  So  where  an  act  contrary  to  the  statute  — 

lieved  to  be  dead.     Com.  v.  Hash,  7  Mi-t.  malum    prohibitum  —  is    done    without 

(Masa.)  472.     It  is  an  offence  to  sell  an  kuowledgenf  the  criminal  ingredient  in  the 

article,  the  sals  of  which  is  prohibited,  act,  as  prohibiting  a  person  under  a  certain 

although  the  seller  does  not  know  that  it  age,   without  knowledge  of  the  age,  to 

is  the  prohibited  article.     So  held  as  to  play   billiards.      Com.    v.    Emmons,    98 

Teal  (Com.  v.  Raymond,  97  Mass.  S67) ;  Has*,  a.     Bat  see,  contra,  Stem  «.  State, 

as  to  intoxicating  liquor  (Com.  v.  Boyn-  58  Oa.  229;  Heane  v.  Carton,    2  El.  k 

ton,  2  Allen  (Mas*. },  160)  ;  as  to  oi!  (Hour-  EL  66  ;  CutWr  r.  State,  36  N.  J.  125. 
igan  v.  Novell,  110  Mara.  470 ;  Com.  n.  (*)  Regina  v.  Toole,  S  Jar.  n.  b.  420  [ 

Wentworth,  US  Mass.  441)  ;  as  to  milk,  a,  o.  40  Eng.  Law  and  Eq.  683. 
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unless  there  be  the  addition  of  junior,  or  some  other  designation 
of  the  Bon.1  And  if  the  person,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  crime, 
be  described  with  unnecessary  particularity,  as,  in  a  charge  of 
polygamy,  by  marrying  "  E.  C,  widow,"  this  is  a  matter  of  essen- 
tial description,  to  be  strictly  proved ; '  though,  in  the  description 
of  the  prisoner  herself,  as  being  "  the  wife  of  A.  B.,"  these  words 
have  been  held  immaterial  to  be  proved.8  The  name  of  the  pritoner 
needs  no  proof,  unless  a  misnomer  is  pleaded  in  abatement,4  in 

1  In  Bex  v.  Peace,  3  B.  4  Aid.  G79, 1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  226,  it  was  held,  that, 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  an  assault  upon E.  E.,  it  U  sufficient  to  prove  that  an 
assault  wis  committed  upon  a  person  of  that  name,  although  it  appeared  that  two 
persons  had  the  same  name,  —  E.  E.,  the  elder,  snd  &  EL,  the  younger.  In  State 
r.  Vittum,  9  N.  H.  510,  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  committed  adultery 
with  one  L.  W.,  without  any  further  designation.  It  appeared  that  there  were  in  that 
town  two  individuals  of  that  name,  father  and  eon,  and  that  the  son  nsed  the  addition 
of  "junior"  to  his  name,  and  was  thereby  well  known  and  distinguished  from  his 
father.  It  was  held,  that  the  defendant  had  the  right  to  understand  that  the  offence 
was  charged  to  have  been  committed  with  the  father,  and  that  evidence  of  adultery 
with  the  son  wss  not  admissible  in  evidence.  In  Hodgson's  Case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  233 
(1831),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  ahorse,  the  property  of  Joshua  Jennings. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  horse  was  the  property  of  Joshua  Jennings,  the  son 
of  Joshua  Jennings,  the  fntber.  For  the  prisoner  it  waa  objected,  that  the  person 
named  in  the  indictment  must  be  taken  to  be  Joshua  Jennings  the  elder.  But  Parke, 
J.,  on  the  authority  of  Rex  c.  Peace,  overruled  the  objection.  The  same  point  was 
afterwards  ruled  on  the  same  authority  in  Bland's  Case,  York  Summer  Assizes  |18S2), 
bv  Bollsnd,  B,  See  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  234.  In  a  recent  case  in  Maine,  the  same  objei'- 
-* 3  taken  as  in  Rei  v.  Peace,  and  overruled.     State  t>.  Grant,  22  Me.   F'1 


In  this  case,' which  was  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  property  charged  to  have  been 
stolen  was  alleged  to  have  been  "  the  property  of  one  Eusebius  Emerson,  of  Addison, 
nnty  of  Washington."    The  evidence  was,  that  there  w 


persons,  father  snd  son,  and  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  son,  who  had  usually 
written  his  name  with  the  word  "junior  attached  to  it  And  it  was  held,  that  junior 
is  no  part  of  a  name,  and  that  the  ownership,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  was  auffi- 
ciently  proved.  In  an  indictment  for  perjury,  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was 
stated  to  have  been  depending  between  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  The  proceedings  of  the  suit, 
when  produced,  were  between  A.  B.  end  C.  D.,  the  elder,  and  it  waa  held  that  there 
waa  no  variance.  Bex  v.  Bailey,  7  C.  4  P.  244.  In  this  csse,  Williams,  J.,  referred 
to  a  manuscript  case  before  Lawrence,  J.,  where  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  an  in- 
dictment against  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  at  s  former  time  ;  and,  on  the  record  being  pro- 
duced, it  appeared  that  it  was  an  indictment  against  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  the  younger, 
and  the  variance  was  held  to  be  fatal.  In  assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note  made  by 
the  defendant,  payable  to  A.  B.,  and  indorsed  by  A.  B.  to  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  father  and  son,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  to  which  of  them  the  note  had  been  given  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the 
indorsement  was  in  the  handwriting  of  A.  B.,  the  son.  It  was  held,  that  although 
prima  fade  the  presumption  that  A.  B.,  the  father,  was  meant,  that  presumption  was 
rebutted  by  the  son's  indorsement.  Stebbing  v.  Spicer,  8  a  B.  827.  See  also  Kincaid 
«,  Howe,  10  Mass.  205. 

1  Bex  v.  Deeley,  4  C.  ft  P.  576  ;  1  Moody  C.  C.  303.  The  contrary  had  been 
ruled  at  the  assizes,  in  the  description  of  the  owner  of  goods  stolen.  Bex  v.  Ogilvie, 
ICaF.  230.     And  see  Bex  v.  Tennent,  4  C.  *  P.  680,  n. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Lewis,  1  Met.  (Mass.)  151.  See  further,  on  the  subject  of  this 
section,  ant*,  vol.  i.  |  65.  In  the  foil  owing  esses  of  infanticide,  a  variance  in  proving 
the  child's  name  waa  held  fatal.  Clark's  Case,  Buss.  4  By.  358  ;  Begins  s.  Stroud; 
1  C.  4  K.  187  ;  2  Moody,  C.  C.  270. 

*  If  tbe  defendant  pleads  not  gnilty,  he  cannot  afterwards  plead  in  abatement. 
Turns  tt.  Commonwealth,  5  Met.  (Mass.)  285  ;  Commonwealth  o.  Dedham,  10  Mass. 
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which  case  the  substance  of  the  plea  is,  that  he  is  named  and 
called  by  the  name  of  C.  D.,  and  ever  since  the  time  of  bis  birth 
has  always  been  named  and  called  by  that  name ;  with  a  traverse 
of  the  name  stated  in  the  indictment.  The  affirmative  of  this 
issue,  which  is  on  the  prisoner,  is  usually  proved  by  production  of 
the  certificate  of  his  baptism,  with  evidence  of  his  identity ;  or  by 
parol  evidence  that  he  has  always  been  known  and  called  by  the 
name  alleged  in  his  plea,  and  not  by  the  name  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment. This  plea  is  usually  answered  by  replying  that  be  was 
and  is  as  well  known  and  called  by  the  one  name  as  by  the  other. 
But  to  prove  this,  evidence  that  he  has  once  or  twice  been'  called 
by  the  name  in  the  indictment,  will  not  suffice.1  (a)  Should  the 
defendant  in  his  plea  also  state  that  he  was  baptized  by  the  name 
ho  alleges,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  allegation  is  material,  and 
that  he  must  prove  it3  But  this  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  as, 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  pleading,  it  would  be  but  matter  of 
inducement  to  the  principal  allegation ;  namely,  that  he  in  fact 
had  always  borne  a  different  name  from  tliat  by  .which  he  was 
indicted.8 

§  28.  Substance  of  issue.  It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  as  a 
rule  equally  applicable  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  must  be  proved.  This  rule  has  already  been 
discussed  in  a  preceding  volume.4 

§  24.  Duiden  of  proof.  The  some  may  be  observed  as  to  the 
burden  of  proof,  the  rules  in  regard  to  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  same  volume." 

1  Mcstayor  v.  Hertz,  8  M.  &  8.  453,  per  Ld.  Ellenborongh. 

*  Holmon  «■  Waldcn,  1  Balk.  S  ;   Wuleker  v.  Lb  Peletier,  1  Oampb.  479. 
'  Chitty  on  Plead.  902,  1142  ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  886,  390,  eumaot. 

*  Sue  ante.  Vol.  i.  part  2,  c  2,  per  toL  Jj  68-73. 

*  See  ante,  toL  L  part  2,  c.  8,  SS  74-81.  Commonwealth  *.  HcKie,  1  Gray  (Mass.), 
01 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  347,  and  n.  The  question  as  to  the  burden  o'f  proving 
the  negative  averment  of  disqualification  in  the  defendant,  arising  from  his  want  of 
license  to  do  the  act  complained  of,  was  fully  considered  in  Commonwealth  b.  Thur- 
low,  24  Pick.  (Haas.)  374,  which  was  an  indictment  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  with- 
out license.  The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  this  point 
in  the  following  terms  :  "The last  exception  necessary  to  be  considered  is,  that  the 
court  ruled  that  the  prosecutor  need  give  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  neap''78  aver- 
ment, that  the  defendant  was  not  duly  licensed  ;  thereby  throwing  on  him  the  bur- 


fa)  In  Rockwell  *.  State,  13   Ohio  St.  was  generally  called  0.  A.  Rockwell,  and 

427,  where  the  plaintiff  was  indicted  by  that   certain   of  his  relatives   called   him 

the  name   of  0.   Alonzo  Rockwell,   and  Alonzo,  was  insufficient  to  sustain  a  repli- 

pleaded  in  abatement  that  his  name  was  cation  that  he  was  as  well  known,  by  the 

Orville   A.    Rockwell,   it  was  held   that  first  name  as  the  last, 
nroof  that  he  usually  signed  hit  name  and 
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§25.  Cbanotar.  Upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  char- 
acter, whether  of  the  prisoner  or  of  the  party  on  whom  the 
crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  there  has  been  some 
fluctuation  of  opinion.  Evidence  of  the  prisoner's  good  character 
was  formerly  held  to  be  admissible,  in  favorem  vitce,  in  all  cases 
of  treason  and  felony';  but  this  reason  is  now  no  longer  given, 
the  true  question  being,  whether  the  character  is  in  issue.  "  I 
cannot,  in  principle,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Fatteson,  "  make  any 
distinction  between  evidence  of  facts  and  evidence  of  character. 
The  latter  is  equally  laid  before  the  jury,  as  the  former,  as  being 

meut,  as  ■  substantive  port  of  the  charge,  that  tho  defendant,  at  the  time  of  aelling, 
waa  not  duty  licensed.  How  far,  and  whether  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  each  negative  averment,  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  upon  which 
there  are  conflicting  authorities.  Cases  may  be  suggested  of  great  difficulty  on  either 
aide  of  the  general  question.  Suppose,  under  the  English  gtuue  laws,  an  unqualified 
person  prosecuted  for  shooting  gsme  without  the  license  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
after  the  alleged  offence  and  before  the  trial  the  lord  dies,  and  no  proof  of  license, 
which  msy  have  been  by  parol,  can  be  given  :  shall  he  be  convicted  for  want  of  such 
affirmative  proof,  or  shall  the  prosecution  foil  for  want  of  proof  to  negative  it  i  Again, 
suppose  under  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  it  were  made  penal  for  any  person  to 
■all  goods  as  a  hawker  and  pedler,  without  a  license  from  the  selectmen  of  some  town 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Suppose  one  prosecuted  for  the  penalty,  and  the  indictment, 
as  here,  contains  the  negative  averment,  that  be  was  not  duly  licensed,  to  support 
this  negative  averment,  the  selectmen  of  more  than  three  hundred  towns  must 
be  called.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  is  not  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  enable  a  party  having  the  burden  to  succeed  without  proof. 
This  is  true  ;  but  when  the  proceeding  is  upon  statute,  en  extreme  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proof  on  one  side,  amounting  nearly  to  impracticability,  and  great  facility 
or  furnishing  it  on  the  other,  if  it  exists,  leads  to  a  strong  inference,  that  such  course 
was  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  be  required.  It  would  no  doubt  be  competent 
for  the  legislature  so  to  frame  a  statute  provision  as  to  hold  a  party  liable  to  the  penalty, 
who  should  not  produce  a  license.  Besides,  the  common-law  rules  of  evidence  are 
founded  uimn  good  sense  and  experience,  and  adapted  to  practical  use,  and  ought  to 
be  so  applied  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  framed.  But  the 
court  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  decide  the  general  question  ;  cases  may  be  affected 
by  special  circumstances,  giving  rise  to  distinctions  applicable  to  them  to  be  consid- 
ered as  they  arise.  In  the  present  case,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  prosecutor 
was  bound  to  produce  prima  facie  evidence,  that  the  defendant  was  not  licensed,  and 
that,  no  evidence  of  that  averment  having  been  given,  the  verdict  ought  to  be  set 
aside.  The  general  rule  is,  that  all  the  averments  necessary  to  constitute  the  substan- 
tive offence  moat  be  proved.  If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  from  necessity,  or  tliat 
great  difficulty,  amounting,  practically,  to  such  necessity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  where 
one  party  could  not  show  the  negative,  and  where  the  other  could  with  perfect  ease 
•how  the  affirmative.  But  if  a  party  is  licensed  as  a  retailer  under  the  statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  must  have  been  done  by  the  county  eomniiasionera  for  the  county 
where  the  cause  is  tried,  snd  within  one  year  next  previous  to  the  alleged  offeuce. 
The  county  commisuionere  have  a  clerk,  and  are  required  by  law  to  keep  a  record,  or 
memorandum-  in-  writing,  of  their  acta,  including  the  granting  of  licenses.  This  proof 
is  equally  accessible  to'  both'  parties.  The  negative  averment  can  be  proved  with  great 
facility,  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  general  rule,  the  prosecutor  ought  to  pro- 
duce it,  before  he  is  entitled  to  ask  a  jury  to  convict  the  party  accused.1  21  Pick. 
(Mass.)  S80,  881.  This  point  has  since  been  settled  otherwise,  in  Massachusetts,  by 
Stat,  leii,  a.  102,  which  devolves  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  the  license,  (a) 

(a)  See  also  Gen.  Stat.   1860,  c  180.  Monr.  842)  ;  and  in  Mains  (State  v.  Cro- 

So  it  is  held  at  common  law  in   North  well,  25  Me.  171) ;  and  in  Indiana  (Shearer 

Carolina  (State  v.  Morrison,  8  D^v.  280) ;  v.   State,  7  Blackf.   SB.)     And  see   ante, 

and  in  Kentucky  (Haakill  *.  Com.,  3  B.  vol,  i.  g  81  ft. 
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relevant  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  object  of 
laying  it  before  the  jury  is  to  induce  them  to  believe,  from  the 
improbability  that  a  person  of  good  character  should  have  con- 
ducted himself  as  alleged,  that  there  is  some  mistake  or  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  it  is 
strictly  evidence  in  the  case."  '  The  admissibility  of  this  evidence 
has  sometimes  been  restricted  to  doubtful  cases  : a  but  it  is  con- 
ceived that  if  the  evidence  is  at  all  relevant  to  the  isBue,  it  is  not 
for  the  judge  to  decide,  before  the  evidence  is  all  exhibited, 
whether  the  case  is  in  fact  doubtful  or  not ;  nor  indeed  after- 
wards ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence  being  a  question  for  the  jury 
alone.  His  duty  seems  to  be,  to  leave  the  jury  to  decide,  upon 
the  whole  evidence,  whether  an  individual,  whose  character  was 
previously  unblemished,  is  or  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  is  accused.8  But  the  prosecutor  is  not  allowed  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  the  general  bad  character  of  the  prisoner,  unless  to 
rebut  the  evidence  of  his  good  character  already  adduced  by  the 
prisoner;4  and  even  this  has  recently,  in  England,  been  denied." 
The  evidence,  when  admissible,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  trait 
of  character  which  is  in  issue ;  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
ought  to  bear  some  analogy  and  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
charge:  it  being  obviously  irrelevant  and  absurd,  on  a  charge 
of  stealing,  to  inquire  into  the  prisoner's  loyalty ;  or,  on  a  trial 
for  treason,  to  inquire  into  his  character  for  honesty  in  his  private 
dealings.8  (o) 

1  Rex  ft  Staunard,  7  C.  4  P.  673.  Williams,  J.,  concurred  in  this  opinion.  And 
bo  is  the  law  in  Scotland.  Alison's  Pract.  p.  629.  The  same  view  mi  taken  by  that 
eminent  jurist.  Chief  Justice  Parana,  of  Massachusetts,  who  thought  that  the  prisoner 
might  to  he  allowed  to  give  hia  general  character  in  evidence,  in  all  criminal  cases.  Com- 
mon  wealth  ft  Hardy,  2  Mass.  317.  The  other  judges  concurred  in  admitting  the  evi- 
dence in  that  case,  in  favortm  vita,  it  being  a  trial  for  murder  ;  but  were  not  prepared 
at  that  time  to  go  further.  And  see  State  f.  Welle,  Coxa,  424  ;  Will*  on  Cir.  Ev. 
p.  131;  Commonwealth  ft  Webster,  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  824,  325;  Wharton's  Ant. 
Crim.  Law,  pp.  233-237  (2d  ed.). 

*  United  States  v.  Rourienbush,  1  Baldw.  514.  And  see  Rex  v.  Davison,  31  How. 
St  Tr.  217,  per  Ld.  Ellenboroagh  ;  Wills  on  Cir.  Ev.  p.  131 ;  State  v.  McDaniol,  8 
8m.  k  M.  401. 

*  2  Runs,  on  Crimes,  785,  786. 

*  Bull.  N.  P.  298  ;  Commonwealth  ft  Webster,  S  Cnsh.  (Man.)  325  ;  People  v. 
White,  14  Wend.  Ill  ;  Carter  «.  Commonwealth.  2  Vs.  Cas.  189  :  Best  on  Presump. 
{  156,  p.  214  ;  State  «.  Merrill,  2  Dev.  269.  The  prisoner  cannot,  for  this  purpose, 
rely  on  the  general  presumption  oF  innocence ;  bis  good  character  moat  be  otherwise 
proved.     Slate  ft  Ford,  1  Strobh.  517,  n. 

*  Regina  ft  Burt,  5  Coxe,  C.  C.  284. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  §  55  ;  1  PhiL  Ev.  469  (9th  ed.)  ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimen,  784  ;  Best  on 
Presump.  %  153,  p.  213. 

(a)  The  evidence  of  character  which  is  eral  reputation  among  the  people  with 
admissible  in  behalf  of  a  defendant  in  a  whom  he  has  lived.  Neither  evidence  of 
criminal  case  must  be  evidence  of  his  gen-    particular  acta  which  would  tend  to  show 
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§  26.  Sams  ■abjeot  But  it  ia  not  in  all  public  prosecutions 
for  breach  of  law,  that  evidence  of  the  party's  general  character  ia 
admissible.  In  a  trial  of  an  information  by  the  Attorney-General, 
for  keeping  false  weights,  and  for  offering  to  corrupt  an  officer, 
this  evidence  was  rejected  by  Ch.  Baron  Eyre,  who  said  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  true  line  of  distinction  to  admit  it,  which 
is  this :  that,  in  a  direct  prosecution  for  a  crime,  such  evidence  is 
admissible;  but  where  the  prosecution  is  not  directly  for  the  crime, 
but  for  the  penalty,  as  in  this  information,  it  is  not.1  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  result,  that  wherever,  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, guilty  knowledge  or  criminal  intention  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  offence,  evidence  of  the  general  character  of  the  party  is 
relevant  to  the  issue,  and  therefore  admissible ;  but  where  a 
penalty  is  claimed  for  the  mere  act,  irrespective  of  the  intention, 
it  is  not.1 

§  27.  Character  of  injured  party.  In  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  perton  on  whom  the  offence  wot  committed,  no  evidence  is  in 

<  Attorn oy-Geueral  «.  Bowman  2  R.  &  P.  S32,  a.  From  this  case  Mr.  Peake  hu 
deduced  the  rale  to  be,  that  evidence  of  character  ia  admissible  only  in  prosecutions 
which  subject  a  man  to  eorpornl  punishment ;  and  not  in  action*  or  informations  for  pen- 
alties, though  founded  on  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  defendant.  Peake 'a  Evid.,  by 
Korris,  p.  11.  Bat  the  correctness  of  the  former  branch  of  his  rule  ma?  perhaps  be 
questioned  ;  inasmuch  ai  crimes,  which  are  miila  in  tc,  are  in  some  cases  punished 
only  by  a  pecuniary  mulct.  In  the  Attorney- General  v.  Kadtoh*,  26  Eug.  La*  &  Eq. 
416,  Which  was  a  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
Genend,  to  recover  penalties  by  means  of  an  information,  Martin,  B.,  said  :  "In 
criminal  cases,  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  the  accused  ia  most  properly,  and 
with  good  reason,  admissible  in  evidence,  because  there  ia  a  Cur  and  just  presumption 
that  a  person  of  good  character  would  not  commit  a  crime ;  bat  ia  civil  cases  such 
evidence  is  with  equal  good  reason  Dot  admitted,  because  no  presumption  would  fairly 
arias,  in  the  very  great  proportion  of  each  cases,  from  the  good  character  of  the  defend- 
ant, that  he  did  not  commit  the  breach  of  contract  or  of  civil  duty  alleged  against 
him.  But  it  is  not  admissible  ia  such  cases  aa  the  present ;  and  the  reason  given  is 
(as  indeed  it  must  be),  that  the  proceeding  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding,  but  in  the 
nature  of  a  civil  one,  and  that  therefore  the  good  character  of  the  defendant  would 
afford  no  just  ground  of  presumption  that  he  had  not  done  the  act  in  respect  of  which 
the  penalty  is  imposed." 

1  See  supra,  jj  2G ;  Best  on  Presump.  g  153,  p.  713. 

his  character,   nor  evidence   of  his  rati  Stover  v.  People,  66  N.  T.  316  ;  Oandolfo 

character,  is  admissible  ;  but  evidence  of  «.  State,  11  Ohio  St  11*  ;  Coffee  o.  State, 

what  his  neighbors  thought  of  his  charac-  1  Tex.  Apj>.  648. 

ter.     And  it  moat  be  his  reputation  on         Such  evidence  is  not  confined  to  doubt. 

such  points  of  character  na  would  make  it  ftil  cases  ;  it  may  itself  raise  a  reasonable 

improbable  that  he  has  committed  the  doubt  and  lead  to  an  acquittal.     Heine  v. 

crime  with  which  he  is  charged.     Keg.  «.  Com.,  81  Pa.  St.  146,   and  cases  supra. 

Bowton,    11    Jnr.    v.    s.    S25  ;     Eee   v.  But  it  was  said,  in  State  e.  Man  luff,  1  Del. 

State,   28  Ark.   IBS  ;   People  *.  Fair,  43  Cr.   209,  that  when  the  facte  proved  are 

Cal.   137  ;    People  v.  Ashe,   44  Id.   SS8  ;  ancb  as  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury  of 

Eistler  v.   State,   64   lad.  400  ;   State  v.  the  guilt  of  the  accnaed,  character  is  of 

Northrop,  48  Iowa,  688  ;  State  e.  Gnstef-  little,  if  any  weight.     And  to  the  same 

•on,  60  Id.  104 ;  Com.  v.  Webster,  6  Cush.  effect  is  Edmands  v.  State,  84  Ark.  720. 
(Mhb-.)295;    State  v.  Swain,  68  Mo.  60S  ; 
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general  admissible,  the  character  being  no  part  of  the  ret  getta. 
Hence,  where  evidence  was  offered  to  prove  that  the  person  killed 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  that  drinking  made 
luni  exceedingly  quarrelsome,  savage,  and  dangerous,  and  when 
intoxicated  he  frequently  threatened  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
others,  whom  the  prisoner  had  more  than  once  been  called  upon 
to  protect  against  his  fury  (all  which  was  matter  of  common 
notoriety) ;  it  was  held  rightly  rejected,  as  having  no  connection 
with  what  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  homicide.1  (a)  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  trials  for  rape,  or  for  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  that  crime ;  where  the  bad  character  of  the 
prosecutrix  for  chastity  may,  under  the  circumstances  of  particular 
cases,  afford  a  juat  inference  as  to  the  probability  of  her  having 
consented  to  the  act  for  which  the  prisoner  is  indicted.3  (6)  But  on 
a  charge  of  homicide,  the  existence  of  kindly  relations  between  the 
deceased  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  expressions  of  good-will  and 
acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  towards  the  former,  are 
always  admissible  in  his  favor.8  (c) 

i  State  v.   Field,    1*   Me.    244.      And  Bee  York's  Caw,   7  Law  Sep.  507-609 ; 

State  p.  Thawley,  4  Harringt.  502  ;  Quesenberry  v.  State,  8  Stew.  &  Port.  BOS  ; 
State  V.  TUley,  8  Ired.  424.  But  where  it  wu  doubtful  whether  the  billing  was 
from  a  juat  apprehension  of  danger,  and  in  self- preservation,  snch  evidence  haa  been 
held  admissible  Monroe's  Caw,  6  Ga.  85.  See  also  post,  £  14S  ;  State  v.  Bryant, 
65  Mo.  75. 

*  Hex  c.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  241  j  1  Phil.  Evid.  468  (0th  ed.) ;  Bex  t>.  Barker,  >C.« 
P.  689. 

1  1  Phil.  Ev.  470  (9th  ed.).  And  see  further,  on  the  subject  of  character  in  evi- 
dence, Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  pp.  238-287. 

(a)  Spivey  b.  State,  58  Mies.  868  ;  (b)  This  rule  ia  extended,  by  parity  of 
Stated.  Vance,  32  La.  Ann.  1177.  But  reasoning,  to  those  statutory  crimes  against 
character  of  the  deceased  may  lw  shown  women  which  involve  the  question  of  the 
when  evidence  of  it  is  offered  to  explain  chastity  of  the  complainant  Such  evi- 
eets  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  dence  is  admissible  on  a  criminal  action  for 
killing,  after  evidence  of  the  acts  them-  seduction.  State  c.  Bell,  49  Iowa,  440  ; 
selves  has  been  put  in.  Hudson  v.  State,  State  e.  Curran,  51  Iowa,  112. 
8  Tex.  L.  J.,  Sept  19,1880,  p.  21.  And  in  (c)  Evidence  that  the  deceased  bad 
general  the  acts,  sayings,  habits,  and  rela-  made  threats  against  the  accused,  that 
tions  of  the  injured  party  may  be  proved  the  prisoner,  when  arrested,  had  bruises 
in  a  criminal  trial  only  when  they  form  on  bis  person,  and  had  taken  legal  pro- 
part  of  the  ra  goto,  and  serve  to  explain  ccedings  to  compel  the  deceased  to  keep 
material  facts  of  the  case.  Thus,  on  the  the  peace,  ia  admissible  on  a  trial  for 
question  of  self-defence,  in  trials  for  homi-  murder,  as  explaining  the  motive  of  the 
cide,  it  is  held  that  the   defendant  may  prisoner'a  action.     Kramer  ».  Com.,  Sup. 

Erove  that  the  deceased  had   threatened  Ct.   Ky.   1S75,  2  Am.  L.  T.    126.     Evi- 

is  life,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  rea-  dence    of   auch    threats    ia   material  on 

sonable  grounds  for  acting  as  he  did  in  the  question  whether   the   deceased   at- 

self-defence.    State  v.  Cooper,  82  La,  Ann.  tempted  to  carry  them  out,  whether  tiey 

1084;  and  when  there  is  no  self-defence  were    known    to    the    prisoner   or    not 

In  question,  it  is  inadmissible.     Harris  o  Stoke'a  Case,  63  N.  Y.  164 ;   Keener  v. 

State,  84  Ark.  469.  State,  18  Ga.  194 ;  Prichette  p.  State,  22 
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§  28.  Lex  fori  governs  us  to  erldonae  and  procedure.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  observed,  that  every  criminal  charge  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  recognized  by  our  own  laws.  Foreign  rvies  of  evi- 
dence have  no  force,  as  such;  in  this  country;  nor  have  the  rules  of 
evidence  in  one  State  of  the  Union  any  force,  on  that  account,  in 
another  State  of  the  Union.  In  this  respect,  the  law  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  is  the  Bame ;  the  general  rule  being  this,  that  so  much 
of  the  law  as  affects  the  rights  of  the  parties,  or  goes  to  the  merits 
and  substance  of  the  case  (ad  litis  decitionem),  is  adopted  from 
the  foreign  country ;  but  the  law  which  affects  the  remedy  only, 
or  relates  to  the  manner  of  trial  (ad  litit  ordinationem),  is  taken 
from  the  lex  fori  of  the  country  where  the  trial  is  had.1  Thus, 
though  deeds  prepared  and  witnessed  as  prescribed  by  a  statute  in 
Scotland,  are  admitted  to  be  read  in  the  courts  of  that  country 
without  further  proof,  yet  they  cannot  be  read  in  the  courts  of 
England  without  proof  by  the  attesting  witnesses.*  So,  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  deeds  duly  acknowledged  and  registered 
are,  by  statute,  made  admissible  in  evidence,  without  further 
proof  of  execution ;  while,  in  others,  the  proof  required  by  the 
common  law  is  still  demanded  in  all  cases.8  In  respect  to  crimes, 

I  Hnber  v.  Steiner,  2  Bing.  K.  C.  202  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  f  49,  n.  mbjtnem, 

«  Yates*.  Thomson,  3  CI.  &  Fin.  677,  680,  per  Ld.  Brougham.     And  mo  Stoiy, 

Conn.  Lawn,  £  634  a,  and  □. 

*  Ante,  vol  i.  §  673,  n.  ;  4  Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  32,  ft  2,  §j  77,  80,  notes  ;  and  c.  29, 

5  I,  n.    See  other  examples  in  Brown  v.  Thornton,  6  Ad.  i  El.   186,  mil  cues  there 

cited ;  British  Linen  Co.  v.  Drummond,  10  B.  *s  C.  90S ;  Clark  v.  Mullick,  8  Moon, 

P.  a  262,  279,  280. 

Ala.  39  ;  Campbell  r.  People,  16  111.  17  ;  rent  or  judicial  opinion  Menu  to  he  setting 
Cornelias  v.  Com.,  16  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  strongly  towards  the  admissibility  of  such 
639);  Heller  t>.  State,  37  Ind.  67  ;  Burns  evidence  when  the  defence  is  that  the 
v.  State,  19  Ala.  370.  In  Horbuck  v.  killing  by  the  prisoner  is  excused  by  his 
State,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texss,  reasonable  apprehension  that,  if  he  does 
1876  (2  Cent  L.  J.  414),  it  was  held,  not  act  promptly  and  effectually,  his  own 
■'—--,  wjth  what  aeema  to  be  death  or  great  bodily  harm  will  be  the 
Iv-wttled  States,  that  result.  Whatever  tends  to  show  that  ap- 
deceased  of  carrying  prehension  to  be  reasonable,  seems  to  be 
weapons,  and  his  character  as  a  violent  admissible  as  part  of  the  ret  grtta.  If  a 
ion,  as  distinct  facta,  man  has  reason  to  believe,  and  does  be- 
ret  getta,  may  be  lieve,  that  he  or  his  property  will  be  as- 
proved  wnen  tney  tend  to  explain  any  sailed  and  injured  if  he  does  not  prevent 
set  of  the  deceased  (as  the  putting  his  it,  he  may  defend  by  anticipation.  Bo- 
hand  behind  him  as  if  to  draw  a  pistol),  hanuon  v.  Com.,  8  Bosh  (Ky.),  481  ; 
since,  if  known  to  the  defendant,  they  State  «.  Patterson,  46  Vt  808  ;  People  u. 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  an  Edwards,  41  Cal.  640  ;  State  v.  Bryant, 
influence  upon  his  mind  in  detemiin-  66  Mo.  76.  See  also  Com.  v.  Maim,  IIS 
ing  whether  he  is  about  to  be  attacked,  Maas.  6S  ;  and  Wharton's  Lawof  Homicide, 
and  may  therefore  defend  himself.  The  j  606  et  tt-q.,  where  the  numerous  cases, 
esse  is  an  able  exposition  of  this  view  of  early  and  recent,  supporting  this  view, 
the  law,  and'  refers  to  many  other  da-  are  very  fully  and  carefully  collected  and 
risioos  in  its  support.    Indeed  the  cor-  explained,  and  see  pott,  f 116  and  notes. 
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they  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  purely  local,  and  there- 
fore cognizable  and  punishable  only  in  the  country  where  they 
were  committed.  No  other  nation  has  any  right  to  punish  them ; 
or  is  under  any  obligation  to  take  notice  of  or  enforce  any  judg- 
ment rendered  in  a  criminal  case  by  a  foreign  tribunal.1  (a) 

§  29.  Quantity  of  oTidonoo.  A  distinction  is  to  be  noted 
between  civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  respect  to  the  degree  or 
quantity  of  evidence  necessary  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  their 
verdict  for  the  government.  In  civil  cases,  their  duty  is  to  weigh 
the  evidence  carefully,  and  to  find  for  the  party  in  whose  favor  the 
evidence  preponderate!,  although  it  be  not  free  from  reasonable 
doubt.  But,  in  criminal  trials,  the  party  accused  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  innocence,  which  in 
doubtful  cases  is  always  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  rule  of  criminal  law,  that  the  guilt  of  the  accused  must 
be  fully  proved.  Neither  a  mere  preponderance  of  evidence,  nor 
any  weight  of  preponderant  evidence,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
unless  it  generate  full  belief  of  the  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
reasonable  doubt.1  The  oath  administered  to  the  jurors,  according 
to  the  common  law,  is  in  accordance  with  this  distinction.  In  civil 
causes,  they  are  sworn  "  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between 
the  parties  according  to  law  and  the  evidence  given  "  them ;  but 

1  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  gg  620-625  ;  ante,  vol,  i.  §  37S. 

*  1  Stark.  Evid.  *78.  "Quod  dubitsa,  no  feceris."  1  Hile,  P.  C.  300.  And  tee 
Giles  r.   State,  6  Oa.   276.     In  Dr.   Webster's  cue,  the   learned  Chief  Justice  ei- 

{ hiiiied  this  degree  of  proof  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Then  what  is  reasonable  donbt  t 
;  is  a  term  often  uaed,  probably  pretty  well  understood,  but  not  easily  defined.  It 
is  not  mere  poasible  doubt ;  because  everything;  relating  to  human  affairs,  and  depend- 
ing oil  moral  evidence,  is  open  to  some  possible  or  imaginary  doubt.  It  is  that  state 
of  the  case  which,  after  the  entire  comparison  and  consideration  of  all  the  evidence, 
leaves  the  minds  of  jurors  in  that  condition  that  they  cannot  say  they  feel  an  abiding 
conviction,  to  a  moral  certainty,  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  burden  of  proof  it 
upon  the  prosecutor.  All  the  presumptions  of  law,  independent  of  evidence,  are  in 
favor  of  innocence  ;  snd  every  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty.  If  upon  such  proof  there  is  reasonable  doubt  remaining,  the  accused  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  it  by  an  acquittal ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  probability, 
though  a  strong  one,  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  the  fact  charged  is  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  the  contrary,  but  the  evidence  must  establish  the  truth  of  the 
fart  to  a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty,  — a  certainty  that  convinces  and  directs  the 
understanding,  and  satisfies  the  reason  and  judgment,  of  those  who  are  bound  to  act 
conscientiously  npon  it  This  we  take  to  be  proof  beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  because 
if  the  law,  which  mostly  depends  upon  considerations  of  a  moral  nature,  should  go 
further  than  this,  and  require  absolute  certainty,  it  would  exclude  circumstantial  evi- 
dence altogether."     Commonwealth  v.  Webster,  S  Cush.  320. 

(a)  Where  an  accessory  in  one  8tstn  pro-  the  offence  of  procuring  the  crime  to  be 
cures  a  crime  to  be  committed  in  another,  committed.  State  v.  Moore,  26  N.  H. 
he  cannot  be  tried  in  the  latter  State  for    US. 
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in  criminal  causes  their  oath  is,  "  you  shall  well  and  truly  try, 
and  true  deliverance  make,  between"  (the  King  or  State)  "and 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  according,"  &cl  It  is  elsewhere  said, 
that  the  persuasion  of  guilt  ought  to  amount  to  a  moral  certainty, 
or  "  such  a  moral  certainty  as  convinces  the  minds  of  the  tribunal 
as  reasonable  men,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt."3  And  this  degree 
of  conviction  ought  to  be  produced  when  the  facts  proved  coincide 
with  and  are  legally  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  hypothe- 
sis assumed,  namely,  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused,  and  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  other  hypothesis.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  hia  guilt ;  it  must  be  inconsistent  with  the 
reasonable  supposition  of  his  innocence.  "Tutius  semper  est 
errare  in  acquietando,  quara  in  puniendo ;  ex  parte  misericordis), 
quftm  ex  parte  justitise.3  (a) 

»  2  Hale,  P.  C.  298. 

*  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Bex  v.  Stems,  Surrey  Bam.  An.  1848,  cited  in  Best,  Prin. 
Evid.  p.  100.  The  learned  and  acute  reviewer  of  Dr.  Webster's  trial  thinks  that  rea- 
sonable doubt  "  may,  perhaps,  be  better  described  by  saying,  that  all  reasonable  hesi- 
tation in  the  mind  of  the  tnera,  respecting  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  attempted  to  be 
sustained,  most  be  removed  by  the  proof."  The  North  American  Review,  Tor  Jan., 
1851,  p.  SOI.  Seasonable  certainty  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  is  described  by  Pollock,  C. 
B-,  aa  being  that  degree  of  certainty  upon  which  the  jurors,  would  act  in  their  own 
grave  and  important  concerns.  See  Wills  on  Circumst.  Evid.,  p.  210  ;  Begins  v.  Man- 
ning, 13  Jur-  962.  If  ths  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  established  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances,  and  the  jurors  have  a  reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to  any  one  of  them,  that  one 
ought  not  to  have  any  influence  in  making  up  their  verdict.  Sumner  e.  State,  6 
Blackf.  S79.  In  order  to  warrant  I  conviction  or  crime,  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
each  fact,  necessary  to  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  established,  must  be  proved  by 
competent  evidence,  beyond  a  reasonable  donht ;  all  the  facts  must  be  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  main  facta  sought  to  be  proved  ;  and  the  circumstances  taken 
together  must  be  of  a  conclusive  nature,  and  leading  on  the  whole  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  producing  in  effect  a  reasonable  and  moral  certainty  that  the  accused, 
and  no  other  person,  committed  the  offence  charged.  Commonwealth  v.  Webster,  6 
Cuah.,  (Mass.)  296,  SIS,  317-316. 

*  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290 ;  Sumner  «.  State,  G  Blackf.  S7S.  This  sentiment  of 
Lend  Hide,  as  to  the  importance  of  extreme  can  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  every 

(a)  Jurists  have  not  been  very  success-  1 875.     And  the  courts  generally  are  dis- 

ful  in  defining  what  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  inclined    to   enter  into  any  explanation 

and  are  disinclined  to  be  held  to  any  form  of  what  the  terms   "reasonable  doubt" 

of  words.     A  moral  certainty  has  been  and  "moral  certainty"  mean.    And  with 

said  to  be  necessary  to  conviction.     Faulk  good  reason,  for  wbile  these  terms   are 

r.  State,  52  Ala.  415 ;  People  t>.  Ash,  44  well  calculated  to  convey  to  the  jurors  a 

Cal.  238  ;   Heavers  v.  State,  58  Ind.  630  ;  correct  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them, 

States.  Maxwell,  42  Iowa,  208  ;   People  yet  many  subtleties  and  refinements  might 

r.    Finlev,    38   Mich.   482 ;    Alghieri  «.  be  imposed  upon  them  by  any  attempt 

Stats,  25  Miss,  584;  James  «.  State,  45  Id.  to  limit  the  meaning.    Stephen,  Gen.  View 

(72 ;  Com.  *.  Carey,  2  Brawst.  (Pa.)  404 ;  of  Crim.  Law,  p.   262,  saya  that  to  try 

Black  e.   State,  1   Tex.  App.  308.     Bat  to  give  a  specific  meaning  to  the  word 

this  is  as  difficult  to  define  aa  the  former,  "reasonable"  is  "  trying  to  count  what  ia 

And  the  court  has  refused  to  adopt  this  not  number,  and  to  measure  what  is  not 

phrase  aa  a  necessary   test  in  Common-  space."    See  also  Miles  v.  United  States, 

wealth   *>.    Costlay,   118  Mass.    1.      See  103   U.  S.  304,   p.    S12  ;    McAlpins   v. 

also  Reed's  Case,  Sup.  Jud.   Ct,  Maine,  State,  47  Ala.  78 ;  TuberviUe  v.  Stats,  40 
vor.  ijju                                     8 
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§  SO.  Proof  Identity  —  Corpus  daUotL  The  proof  of  the  charge 
in  criminal  causes  involves  the  proof  of  two  distinct  propositions : 

criminal  charge,  epecially  where  life  is  involved,  may  be  regarded  as  a  role  of  law.  It 
is  found  in  various  places  in  the  Mosaic  code,  particularly  m  the  law  respecting  idola- 
try ;  which  does  not  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  until  the  crime  "  be  told  thee  (viz., 
in  a.  formal  accusation),  "arid  thou  hast  heard  of  it "  (upon  legal  trial),  "and  inquired 
diligently  and  behold  it  be  true"  (satisfactorily  proved),  "and  the  thing  certain" 
{lieyond  all  reasonable  doubt).  Dent.  ivii.  4.  It  was  a  law  of  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan 
kinx.  "  nt  aqvilibia  votia,  super  rindicando  facinore,  in  diveraa  truhcutibus,  pro  no 
judicium  atarct  quod  vtdebatvr  aquitairaum."  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  Athena 
Mascardus,  De  Probst,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  coucl.  36,  n.  3.  The  role  of  the  Roman  law  was 
in  the  same  spirit.  "Satius  est,  impunitum  relinqui  facinna  nocButis,  qusm  inno- 
centem  damnarc."  Dig.  lib.  48,  tit  19,  1.  G.  By  the  same  code,  prosecutors  were 
held  to  the  strictest  proof  of  the  charge.  "  Sciant  cuncti  accusatores  earn  se  rem  de- 
ferre  in  pablicam  notionem  debere,  qua  munita  sit  idoneis  lestibus,  vel  instruct* 
•pertisaimis  doenmentis,  vel  indicia  ad  probatumem  vutubitatis  et  luce  clarioribut 
expedita."  Cod.  lib.  4,  tit.  IB,  L  25.  The  reason  given  by  the  civilians  is  one  of 
public  expediency.  "In  dubio,  renin  magis  [est]  absoWndum  qusm  condemn  ami  am  ; 
qnod  absolulio  est  favorabilia,  condemuatio  vero  orliosa  ;  et  favorcs  ampliandi  sunt,  odia 
Tero  restriugenda."  MascsnL  vbi  supra,  n.  7-10.  The  rule  in  the  text,  quoted  from 
Lord  Hale,  was  familiarly  known  in  tile  ancient  common  law  of  England.  The  Mirror, 
written  at  a  very  early  period,  reckons  it  among  the  abuses  of  the  common  law,  "that 
justices  and  their  officers,  who  kill  people  by  false  judgment,  be  not  destroyed  as  other 
murderers  ;  which  King  Alfred  caused  to  be  done,  who  caused  forty-four  justices  in  one 
year  to  be  hanged  for  their  false  judgment."  And  in  the  recital  which  follows,  of  their 
names  and  offences,  it  is  said  that  "be  hanged  Frtbume  because  he  judged  Sarpin 
to  die  whereas  the  jury  were  in  doubt  of  their  verdict ;  for,  in  doubtful  causes  ons 
ought  rather  to  save  than  to  condemn."  Mir.  pp.  289,  240,  c  5,  J  1  ;  Ab.  108,  No.  18. 
See  Best,  Prin.  Erid.  pp.  100,  101.  In  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  in  the  text,  it  is 
enacted  in  Connecticut,  that  "  no  person  sball  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  by  law  pun- 
ishable with  death,  without  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  or  that  which  is 
equivalent  thereto."     Rev.  Stat.  1849,  tit.  0,  §  IBS. 

Ala.  715.     All  the  authorities  agree  that  suaded  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  before 

such  a  doubt  must  be  actual  and  substan-  they  find  him  guilty  to  the  same  extent, 

tial,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  mere  and  with  the  same  certainty,  that  they 

vague    apprehension.       An     undefinahle  would  have  in  the  transaction  of  their  own 

doubt,  which  cannot  be  stated  with  the  most  important  concerns.     They  ought  to 

reason  upon  which  it  rests,  so  tliat  it  may  have  the  highest  practicable  degree  of  cer- 

be  examined  and  discussed,  can  hardly  be  tainty:   demonstration   was   not  required, 

considered  a  reasonable  doubt,  as  such  a  nor  was  absolute  certainty;  for  that  was 

on?  would  render  the  administration   of  not  attainable  in  any  case  whatever.     Di- 

jnstice  impracticable.     Com.  o.  Harrnan,  rect  testimony  might  be  always  got  rid  of 

4   Pa.    SL    270;   Earll  v.  People,  73  III.  by  the  suggestion  that  the  witnesses  were 

829;  United  States  v.   Faulk  e,  6  McLean  perjured  ;  and  they  never  could  have  ab- 

(C.  C  ),  349.     And  this  doubt  must  arise  solute,  positive  certainty.     It  wss  idle  to 

□nt  of  the  evidence  introduced,  and  not  speculate  as  to  what  might  be  to  one  man 

out  of  facta  which  may  possibly  exist,  but  the  most  important  matter  in  his  life  ;  but 

of  which  there  in  no  proof.     State  e.  Por-  there  were  occasions,  —  with  reference,  for 

ter,  34  Iowa,  131.    The  language  of  Ixrrd  instance,  to  the  deepest  interests  of  those 

Tenterden,  in  a  capital  case,  approved  and  whom  one  loved  most  dearly ;  there  were 

adopted  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Reg.  v.  Kohl,  interests  that  might  be  called  in  question 

reported  in  the  "  Tioudon  Times"  of  Jan.  to  require  the  highest  consideration,  and 

12,  13B6,  was  as  follows  :  "  There  wss  no  all  the  certainty  that  could  be  attained  in 

doubt  that  it  had  been   said  that  there  human  affairs.     He  did  not  think  it  necea- 

oughttobe  certainty:  there  ought  to  be  the  sary  to  say  certainty  as  to  this  or  that  jw- 

highest  certainty  that  there  was  in  hnman  ticnlar  matter ;  but  it  wag  the  certainty 

affairs ;  anil  the  rule  that  Lord  Tenterden  men  would  require  in  their  own  most  im- 

laid  down  was  this,  and  I  pronounce  it  in  portant  concerns  in  life:  and  he  thought 

his  very  words :  '  The  jury  should  be  per-  that  to  hold  any  other  doctrine,  or  to  set 
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first,  that  the  act  itself  was  done;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was 
done  by  the  person  charged,  and  by  none  other; — in  other  words, 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.  It 
is  seldom  that  either  of  these  caii  be  proved  by  direct  testimony ; 
and  therefore  the  fact  may  lawfully  be  established  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  provided  it  be  satisfactory.1  (a)  Even  in  the  case 
of  homicide,  though  ordinarily  there  ought  to  be  the  testimony  of 
persona  who  have  Been  and  identified  the  body,  yet  this  is  not 
indispensably  necessary  in  cases  where  the  proof  of  the  death  is 
so  strong  and  intense  as  to  produce  the  full  assurance  of  moral 
certainty.3  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  books  furnish 
deplorable  cases  of  the  conviction  of  innocent  persons  from  the 
want  of  sufficiently  certain  proofs  either  of  the  corpus  delicti  or  of 
the  identity  of  the  prisoner.8  It  is  obvious  that  on  this  point  no 
precise  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  the  evidence  "  ought 
to  be  strong  and  cogent,"4  and  that  innocence  should  be  presumed 

1  See  Mitteimaier,  Traits  de  la  Prenve  en  Hatdere  Criminelle,  c.  B3,  p.  414. 

*  Wills  on  Circumat.  End.  pp.  167,  162.  An  example  of  this  is  in  Bex  V.  Hind- 
marsh,  2  Le»cb,  C.  C.  7G1.  (*) 

1  Mr.  Wills  mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind,  in  his  interesting  Essay  on 
Circumstantial  Evidence,  c.  1,  7.  See  also  Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  pp.  284,  235 
(2ded.). 

•  Per  Beat,  J.,  in  Bex  v.  Burdett,  5  B.  &  Aid.  128. 

an  any  other  view,  would  be  to  paralyze  (a)  A  photograph  of  a  person  killed, 
the  law  entirely  in  its  criminal  applies-  and  proof  of  his  habits,  are  admissible  on 
Hon,  and  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im-  the  question  of  identity.  Udcierzook'a 
possible,  to  have  a  satisfactory  administra-  Case,  76  Pa.  St.  340. 
tion  of  justice.'  "  See  also  10  Am.  Law  (b)  People  e.  Alviso,  55  Cal.  230.  In 
Bev.  642  ;  pott,  t  30.  Ruloff  «.  People,  IS  N.  T.  179,  it  wae 
In  Indiana  (Bfnns  t>.  State,  46  Ind.  held  that,  in  order  to  warrant  a  conviction 
Sll;  Kaufman  v.  State,  49  Ind.  248),  it  is  of  murder,  there  moat  be  direct  proof,  — 
held  that  an  alibi  must  prevail  as  a  de-  either  of  the  death,  as  by  the  finding  and 
fence  if  a  reasonable  doubt  is  raised  by  the  identification  of  the  corpse,  or  of  criminal 
evidence  as  to  the  prisoner  being  present  violence  adequate  to  produce  death,  and 
at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for 
crime  was  committed.  For  an  elaborate  the  disappearance  of  the  body  —  that  the 
discussion  of  the  origin,  history,  and  ap-  cetjmt  delicti,  in  murder,  has  two  com- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  ponenta,  —  death  as  the  result,  and  the 
doubt,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  criminal  agency  of  another  as  the  means, 
see  American  Law  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  642;  It  is  only  where  there  is  direct  proof  of 
ante,  g  29.  one  that  the  other  can  be  established  by 
In  O'Neil  v.  State,  48  Ga.  60,  the  court  circumstantial  evidence.  In  State  «.  Ger- 
refosed  to  mle  that  if  the  jury  had  any  man  (54  Mo.  526),  the  court  refused  to 
doubt  about  the  law  of  the  case,  or  a  res-  sustain  a  conviction  wherein  the  only  proof 
■Doable  donbt  as  to  whether  the  evidence  of  the  eorjna  delicti  was  the  extra -judicial 
waa  applicable  to  the  law  as  charged,  they  confession  of  the  prisoner.  See  also  Black- 
mntt  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  bum  v.  State,  23  Ohio  St  1 46.  See  also 
doubt.  And  in  Cook  v.  State,  11  Ga.  State  v.  Williams,  7  Jones  (X.  C),  446; 
53,  it  was  held  that  if  the  judge  doubted  HcCulloch  v.  State,  43  Ind.  109;  Lowell's 
on  the  law,  he  was  not  bound  to  give  the  Case,  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Maine,  1875, 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  Pamphlet. 
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until  the  case  is  proved  against  the  prisoner,  in  all  its  material 
circumstances,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

§  31.  Presumption  from  unexplained  poaaeasdon  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. The  caution  necessary  to  be  observed  on  this  point  applies 
with  more  or  leas  force  in  all  criminal  trials ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  more  frequently  and  urgently  demanded 
in  prosecutions  for  homicide  and  for  larceny.  We  hare  hereto- 
fore1 adverted  to  the  possession  of  the  instruments  or  of  the 
fruits  of  a  crime  as  affording  ground  to  presume  the  guilt  of 
the  possessor :  but  on  this  subject  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid 
down  of  universal  application ;  the  presumption  being  not  con- 
clusive but  disputable,  and  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  jury 
alone,  as  a  mere  inference  of  fact.(a)  Its  force  and  value  will 
depend  on  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  fact 
of  possession  stands  alone,  wholly  unconnected  vsith  any  other 
circumstances,  its  value  or  persuasive  power  is  very  alight;  for  the 
real  criminal  may  have  artf  oily  placed  the  article  in  the  possession 
or  upon  the  premises  of  an  innocent  person,  the  better  to  conceal 
his  own  guilt ;  whether  it  be  the  instrument  of  homicide,  burglary, 
or  other  crime,  or  the  fruits  of  robbery  or  larceny ;  or  it  may 
have  been  thrown  away  by  the  felon,  in  his  flight,  and  found  by 
the  possessor,  or  have  been  taken  away  from  him,  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  tho  true  owner;  or  otherwise  have  come  lawfully 
into  his  possession.1  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
prosecutor  to  add  the  proof  of  other  circumstances  indicative  of 
guilt,  in  order  to  render  the  naked  possession  of  the  thing  avail- 
able towards  a  conviction ;  such  as  the  previous  denial  of  the 
possession  by  the  party  charged,  or  his  refusal  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  fact,  or  giving  false  or  incredible  accounts  of 


(«)  This  presumption  it  m  Prof.  Green-  upon  proof  of  possession,  recant  and  un- 

leaf  says,  mjrra,  and  as  has  beeu  previously  explained,   bj    the    defendant   of   (tales 

shown  (ante,  voL  i.  }  31),  in  reality  an  in-  goods,  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of  other 

ferenee  of  fact  which  the  jury  may  draw  evidence,   must  convict      2   East,  P.  C. 

from  the  fact  of  possession  of  the  stolon  666;  Rose.  Cr.  Evid.  18;  State  «.  Adams, 

property,  if  it  is  sufficiently  recent  and  is  1  Ilayw.  463.    Proof  of  concealment  (State 

unexplained.     It  has  been  held  that  this  «.   Bennett,  3  Const.  R,  492),  or  of  falsa 

fact  alone  it    not  sufficient   to  make  oat  statements  in  regard  to  the  property  (Penu- 

a  prima  facie  case  and  shift  the  burden  of  sylvania  v.  Meyers,  Addis.  320),  strength. 

proof  to  the  defendant  in  a  trial  for  1st-  ens  this  presumption  greatly.   A  very  able 

eeny.      State   v.    Hodge,    SO    N.   H.    (510.  discussion  of  this  presumption  is  given  in 

Bnt    it    it   more   commonly    held   that,  State  e.  Hodge,  60  N.  H.  510. 
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the  manner  of  the  acquisition ;  or  that  he  has  attempted  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  to  destroy  its  marks ;  or  that  he  has  fled  or  absconded, 
or  was  possessed  of  other  stolen  property,  or  pick-lock  keys, 
or  other  instruments  of  crime;  or  was  seen,  or  his  foot-prints  or 
clothes  or  other  articles  of  his  property  were  found,  near  the  place, 
and  at  or  near  the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed ;  or  other 
circumstances  naturally  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  against 
him,  and  to  corroborate  the  inference  of  guilty  possession.1 

§  32.  Suns  subject.  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  justify  the 
inference  of  guilt  from  the  possession  of  the  instruments  or  fruits 
of  crime,  it  is  important  that  it  be  a  recent  pottetiion,  or  so  soon 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime  as  to  be  at  first  view  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  innocence.  In  the  case  of  larceny,  the 
nature  of  the  goods  is  material  to  be  considered;  since  if  they 
are  such  as  pass  readily  from  hand  to  hand,  the  possession,  to 
authorize  any  suspicion  of  guilt,  ought  to  be  much  more  recent 
than  though  they  were  of  a  kind  that  circulates  more  slowly,  or 
is  rarely  transmitted.  Thns,  the  possession  was  held  sufficiently 
recent  to  hold  the  prisoner  to  account  for  it,  where  the  property 
stolen  consisted  of  two  unfinished  ends  of  woollen  cloth,  of  about 
twenty  yards  each,  found  with  the  prisoner  two  months  after  they 
were  missed  by  the  owner.1  But  where  the  subject  of  larceny 
was  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  a  mattock,  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner  three  months  after  they  were  missed,  the  learned  judge 
directed  an  acquittal;8  and  where  a  shovel,  which  had  been 
stolen,  was  found  six  months  afterwards  in  the  house  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  was  not  then  at  home,  the  learned  judge  refused  to  put 
the  prisoner  upon  his  defence.4  An  acquittal  was  also  directed 
where  sixteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  loss  of  the  goods.*  (a) 
But  in  other  cases  the  whole  matter  has  properly  been  left  at 
large  to  the  jury,  it  being  their  province  to  consider  what  weight, 
if  any,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  evidence;6  the  general  rule 

■  Wills  on  Circumet.  Evid.  c.  8,  |  4  ;  Alison's  Crim,  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  320-322. 

*  Rex  t>.  Partridge,  7  C.  *  P.  Gal.  And  aee  State  v.  Bennett,  3  Brevard,  61*  ; 
Conat  «92 ;  Coekin'a  Case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  386 ;  State  v.  Jones,  8  Der.  ft  Bat  128. 

*  Bex  >.  Adams,  S  C.  &  P.  flOO  ;  Hall's  Caae,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  231. 

*  Begina  t.  Cruttenden,  8  Jnr.  267. 

*  Anon.,  7  Monthly  Law  Mag.  58. 

*  Bex  e.  Hewlett,  2  Rum.  on  Crimea,  728,  n.  >y  Greaves.  And  aee  State  v. 
Brewster,  7  Tt  122  ;  State  ».  Weston,  6  Conn.  527  ;  Commonwealth  a.  Myers,  Addis. 
820. 

(«)  So   where    eighteen    months    had    six  months  had  elapsed,  and  the  article 
elapsed  (Sloan  e.  People,  28  III.  76);  and    stolen  was  a  saddle. 
in  Jones  «.  State,  20  Miss.  217,  where  only 
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being  this,  that  where  a  man  in  whose  possession  stolen  prop- 
erty is  found,  gives  a  reasonable  account  of  how  he  came  by 
it,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  show  that  the  account 
is  false.1  (a) 

§  38.  Same  oubjeot  But,  to  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt 
from  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  the  instruments  of  crime 
by  the  prisoner,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  found  in  his  exclutive 
possession.  A  constructive  possession,  like  constructive  notice  or 
knowledge,  though  sufficient  to  create  a  civil  liability,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  party  responsible  to  a  criminal  charge.  He  can 
only  be  required  to  account  for  the  possession  of  things  which  he 
actually  and  knowingly  possessed ;  as,  for  example,  where  they 
are  found  upon  his  person,  or  in  his  private  apartment,  or  in  a 
place  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  If  they  are  found  upon  premises 
owned  or  occupied  as  well  by  others  as  himself,  or  in  a  place  to 
which  others  have  equal  facility  and  right  of  access,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  he,  rather  than  they,  should  be  charged  upon 
this  evidence  alone.3  If  the  prisoner  is  charged  as  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  which  he  admits  that  he  bought,  and  they  are  sub- 
sequently found  in  his  house,  and  are  proved  to  have  been  stolen, 
this  evidence  has  been  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  jury  in  con- 
victing him,  without  proof  of  his  having  actually  received 
them,  or  of  his  having  been  at  the  house  from  which  they  were 
taken.' (i) 


Jo)  Bat  see  Begins  v.  Wilson,  1  Dears,  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Beg.  v.  Exnll.  4  F. 

&   Bell,    157.      Where    the    circumstances  ft  F.  922,  and  notes, 

attending  recent  possession  forbid  the  in-  [i)  See  Regies  v.  Smith,   S3   Eng.   L. 

fereuce  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  ft  Eq.  681  ;  and  Regina  e.   Hobtou,  Id. 

larceny,  the  possession,  if  unexplained,  is  627.      Ou    an    indictment    for    receiving 

evidence  that  he  received  the  stolen  prop-  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen, 

ertj  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolon.   Reg.  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  found  on  the 

v.  Langmead,  9  Cox,  C.  C.  ifli.  prisoner's  premises  U  not  Sufficient  to  con- 

Deciarationa  made  after  coming  into  nrro  the  evidence  of  the  theft,  so  far  as  to 

possession  of  stolen  property,  explanatory  make  it  proper  to  convict.     Reg.  v.  Pratt, 

of  the  possession,  are  inadmissible.     State  4  F,   &  F.  816.     So  in  California  it  has 

v.  Pettis,  63  He.   124.     Appleton,  C.  J„  been   held  that  the  mere  fact  of  goods 

and  Barrows,   J.,   dissenting.      And,   u  recently  bnrglarioualy  stolen  from  a  house 

supporting   the    dissenting    opinion,   see  being  found  in  the  possession  of  the  pris. 

Com.  v.  Rowe,  105  Mass.  580.     A  full  dis-  oner  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  bur. 

elusion  of  this  species  of  evidence  is  given  glary.    People  e.  Beaver,  49  Cal.  G7. 
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§  34.  Suppression  and  fabrication  of  evidence.  In  regard  to 
the  suppression,  fabrication,  or  destruction  of  evidence,  the  common 
law  furnishes  no  conclusive  rule.  The  presumption,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  volume,1  is  in  such  cases  strong  against  the  party, 
for  the  motive  of  so  doing  is  generally  a  consciousness  of  guilt ; 
bat  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not  conclusive,  because  innocent 
persons,  under  the  influence  of  terror-  from  the  danger  of  their 
situation,  or  induced  by  bad  counsel,  have  sometimes  been  led  to 
the  simulation  or  destruction  of  evidence,  or  to  prevarication  and 
other  misconduct,  the  usual  concomitants  of  crime,  (a)  But  the 
burden  of  proof  in  these  cases  is  on  the  prisoner,  to  explain  his 
conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.3 

§  35.  Former  conviction  and  acquittal  It  may  here  be  added, 
as  a  further  preliminary  consideration,  that,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  no  person  shall  "be  subject,  for  the  same 
offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb."  8  A  similar 
provision  exists  in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States.  But 
this  rule  has  a  deeper  foundation  than  mere  positive  enactment ; 
it  being,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  remarked,  imbedded  in  the  very 
elements  of  the  common  law,  and  uniformly  construed  to  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  second  prosecution,  where  there 
has  been  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  conviction,  regularly  had,  upon 
a  sufficient  indictment.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  this  universal 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  the  pleas  of  autrefois  acquit,  and 
of  autrefois  convict,  are  allowed  in  all  criminal  cases.4    If  the 


i  Circnmst.  Evid.  c.  8,  j  7  ;  Best  on  Pi-esuinptions, 
39  iia-isn.  or.  ixn  wen  suggests,  that  easel  hare  probably  occurred,  where  the  ac- 
cused, though  innocent,  could  not  avail  himself  of  his  real  defence  without  criminating 
others  whom  ha  is  anxious  not  to  injure,  or  criminating  himself  with  respect  to  other 
transactions.     Id.  g  149,  n.  (a). 

*  Const.  U.  S.  Amendm.  art.  E. 

*  United  States  v.  Gibert,  2  Suran,  12.  And  see  Yarn's  Case,  i  Rep.  44 ;  4  Bl. 
Coram.  835  ;  t  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  837,  n.  by  Greaves ;  Wharton,  Am.  Crim.  Law,  205 
tt  trq.  (2d  ed.) ;  1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  452  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Cunningham,  IS  Mass. 
245  |  Commonwealth  v.  Ooddard,  Id.  455  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Robv,  12  Pick.  (Mass.) 
496,  502 ;  People  e.  Goodwin,  18  Johns.  1B7,  201.  The  rule  in  civil  cases  is  the 
same.  "Nemo  debet  bis  vexari,  pro  una  et  eadem  causa."  Broom's  Maxima,  135. 
And  see  anU,  vol.  L  S3  522-589. 

(a)  The  introduction  of  false  or  fabri-  did  attempt  to  substitute  another  girl  of 

cated  evidence   in  defence  is  always  re-  similar  appearance,  and  on  the  detection 

ganled  as  an  inferential  admission  of  guilt,  of  this  fraud  was,  by  its  force,  convicted 

although   not   of  a  conclusive  character,  and  executed,  when  it  subsequently  turned 

A  case  is  named  in  the  books  where  one  out  that  the  supposed  murdered  girl  waa 

was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  nine  still   living.     And  such   testimony  must 

yean  of  age,  and,  to  make  out  hia  defence,  always  be  liable  to  more  or  leu  unecr- 
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former  acquittal  was  for  want  of  substance  in  setting  forth  the 
offence,  or  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court,  bo  that  for  either 
of  these  causes  no  valid  judgment  could  have  been  rendered,  it  is 
no  bar  to  a  second  prosecution ; '  but  though  there  be  error,  yet  if 
it  be  in  the  process  only,  the  acquittal  of  the  party  is  nevertheless 
a  good  bar.  The  sufficiency  of  the  bar  is  tested  by  ascertaining 
whether  he  could  legally  have  been  convicted  upon  the  previous 
indictment;  for  if  he  could  not,  his  life  or  liberty  waa  not  in 
jeopardy," 

§  86.  Bame  subject  The  former  judgment,  in  these  cases,  is 
pleaded  with  an  averment  that  the  offence  charged  in  both  in- 
dictments is  the  same ;  and  the  identity  of  the  offence,  which  may 
be  shown  by  parol  evidence,  is  to  be  proved  by  the  prisoner.8 
This  may  generally  be  done  by  producing  the  record,  and  showing 
that  the  same  evidence,  which  is  necessary  to  support  the  second 
indictment,  would  have  been  admissible  and  sufficient  to  procure 
a  legal  conviction  upon  the  first*     A  prima  facie  case  on  this 

1  Id  Massachusetts,  it  has  bean  held,  that  where  an  illegal  sentence  has  been  served 
out,  it  shall  have  at  least  the  effect  to  protect  the  defendant  from  another  punishment 
for  the  very  tame  thing,  although  imposed  according  to  more  accurate  formalities. 
Commonwealth  v.  Loud,  3  Met.  (Mass.)  328.  The  judgment  that  the  defendant  waa 
guilty,  said  Putnam,  J.,  although  uiion  proceedings  which  were  erroneous,  is  good  un- 
til reversed.  This  rule  of  criminal  law  is  well  settled.  It  waa  the  right  and  privilege 
of  the  defendant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error,  and  reverse  that  judgment.  But  lie  well 
might  waive  the  error,  and  submit  to  and  perform  the  sentence,  without  danger  of  being 
subjected  to  another  conviction  and  punishment  for  the  same  offence. 

*  Ibid.  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  86,  {  8  ;  Id.  c.  36,  }j  1,  10,  16  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  246-2*8  ; 
Commonwealth  p.  Ooddard,  wpra ;  Whart.  Amer.  Crim.  Law,  190-204;  People 
*.  Barrett,  1  Johns.  66  ;  Rex  ».  Emden,  9  East,  4S7  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Peters,  12 
Met.  (Mass.)  367 ;  Eegina  v.  Drury,  IS  Law  Journal,  166  ;  3  Car.  k  Kir.  ISO ;  3  Cox, 
a  C.  644. 

1  Duncan  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Dana,  296.  An  approved  form  of  this  plea,  in 
given  at  large  in  Rei  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634  ;  and  in  Regina  v.  Bird,  6  Cox  C.  C.  11 ; 
2  Eug.  Law  Jb  Eq.  430 ;  1  Temple  &  Hew,  C.  C.  438,  n.  ;  Train  and  Heard's  Prece- 
dents of  Indictments,  481,  484. 

1  Archbold  on  Crim.  PL  87  ;  Rex  v.  Emden,  9  East,  487  ;  Bex  v.  Clark,  1  B.  t 
Bing.  473  ;  Rex  v.  Taylor,  SB.4C.  503  |  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  882 ;  Common  wealth  «. 
Boby,  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  196  ;  Rei  v.  Vaudemomb,  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  768.  The 
counsel  in  the  cue  may  be  examined,  to  show  from  his  notes,  taken  at  the  former 
trial,  what  waa  the  evidence  then  given.     Begins  v.  Bird,  vJn  supra. 

tainty  in  its  intrinsic  weight.  But  it  main  charge.  And  if  the  evidence  in  re- 
seems  to  be  admissible  aa  a  circumstance  gard  to  the  alleged  falsehood  or  fabrication 
tending  to  show  the  guilt  of  tbe  accused,  be  doubtful  it  ia  entitled  to  no  weight. 
But  like  other  evidence  of  the  admissions,  To  be  entitled  to  any  force,  as  it  is  only 
and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  regard  circumstantial  and  collateral  to  the  main 
to  the  main  charge,  their  force  depends  so  issue,  its  truth  should  be  established  be- 
much  upon  the  temperament,  education,  yond  all  question  or  cavil.  State  *.  TVil- 
and  habits  of  life  and  murines*  of  the  ac-  limns,  27  Vt  7S4.  The  suppression  or 
cused,  that  no  very  great  reliance  is  to  be  destruction  of  documentary  evidence  al- 
placed  upon  this  kind  of  evidence,  aa  it  ways  tells  against  the  one  who  does  it, 
Laa  uo  direct  tendency  to  establish  the  Atty. -General   ■.  Windsor,  24   Beav.  679. 
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point  being  made  out  by  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the 
prosecutor  to  meet  it  by  proof  that  the  offence,  charged  in  the 
second  indictment,  was  not  the  same  as  that  charged  in  the  first.1 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  charges  should  be  precisely  alike 
in  form,  or  should 'Correspond  in  things  which  are  not  essential  and 
not  material  to  be  proved ;  the  variance,  to  be  fatal  to  the  plea, 
must  be  in  matter  of  substance.  Thus,  if  one  is  indicted  for 
murder  committed  on  a  certain  day,  and  be  acquitted,  and  after- 
wards be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  same  person  on  a  different 
day,  the  former  acquittal  may  be  pleaded  and  shown  in  bar,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  days ;  for  the  day  is  not  material ; 
and  the  offence  can  be  committed  but  once.1  (a)  But  if  one  be 
indicted  of  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  the  late  king,  and  ac- 
quitted, and  afterwards  be  indicted  of  the  same  offence  against 
the  peace  of  the  row  king,  the  farmer  acquittal  cannot  be  shown 
in  bar  of  the  second  indictment ;  for  evidence  of  an  offence  against 
the  peace  of  one  king  cannot  be  admitted  in  proof  of  the  like 
charge  against  the  peace  of  another  king.8  Thus,  also,  in  regard 
to  the  person  slain  or  injured,  if  he  be  described  by  different 
names  in  the  two  indictments,  and  the  identity  of  the  person  be 
averred  and  proved,  he  being  known  as  well  by  the  one  name  as 
the  other,  it  is  a  good  bar.4  So,  if  one  be  indicted  for  murdering 
another,  by  compelling  him  to  take,  drink,  and  swallow  down  a 
certain  poison  called  oil  of  vitriol,  whereof  he  is  acquitted ;  and  he 
be  again  indicted  for  murdering  the  same  person  by  administering 
to  him  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  forcing  him  to  take  it  into  his  mouth, 
so  that  by  the  disorder,  choking,  suffocating,  and  strangling  oc- 
casioned thereby  he  languished  and  died  —  the  former  acquittal  is 
a  good  bar ;  for  the  substance  of  the  charge  in  both  cases  is  poison- 
ing.6 (J)    The  same  principle  applies  to  all  other  criminal  charges, 

i  Begins  t>.  Bird,  5  Cos,  C.  C.  11 ;  2  Eng.  Law  *  Eq.  489. 

*  2  Hole,  P.  C.  244. 

*  Bex  v.  Tsylor,  SB.tC.  502 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  26,  f  82. 

*  Hex  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  t  P.  634  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  244. 

*  Box  v.  Clark,  1  Brod.  k  Ding.  478 ;  Mid  tee  ante,  vol.  i.  f  tt. 

(a)  In  order  th*t  the  first  of  two  indict-  there  wis  an  interval  between  the  times 

nicuta  for  keeping  a  gaming-honse  should  laid.     State  v.  Lindley,  14  Ind.  481- 
bsr  the  Other,  it  mart  appear  in  proof  that  (b)   A    parly  waa  indicted  for  stealing 

the  keeping  alleged  in  the  two  waa  with-  a  pair  of  boot*,  laid  as  the  property  of  A, 

ont  intermission;  that  the  dates  set  ont  in  and  acquitted.     She  was  then   indicted 

the  indictment  show  no  intermission  is  again  for  stealing  the  same  property,  laid 

not  sufficient,  ss  under  neither  need  the  as  the  property  of  B,  and  she  pleaded  the 

time  be  proved  as  laid,  and  it  may  be  that  former  acquittal     Held,  not  s  good  de- 
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the  rule  being  universal,  that  if  the  first  indictment  were  such  that 
the  prisoner  could  have  been  legally  convicted  upon  it,  by  any 
evidence  legally  admissible,  though  sufficient  evidence  was  not  in 
fact  adduced,  his  acquittal  upon  that  indictment  is  a  bar  to  a 
second  indictment  for  the  Bame  offence.1  This  rule  also  applies 
wherever  the  first  indictment  was  for  a  greater  offence,  and  the 
second  is  for  a  less  offence,  which  was  included  in  the  greater. 
Thus,  if  the  first  indictment,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
was  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  he  be  afterwards  indicted  for 
the  larceny  only ;  or  if  he  were  indicted  of  any  other  compound 
offence,  such  as  robbery,  murder,  or  the  like,  and  acquitted,  and 
afterwards  he  be  indicted  of  any  less  offence  which  was  included 
in  the  greater,  such  as  larceny  from  the  person,  manslaughter,  or 
the  like,  —  he  may  show  the  acquittal  upon  the  first  indictment, 
in  bar  of  the  second ;  for  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  the  less 
offence,  upon  the  indictment  for  the  greater.3  (a)  But  if,  upon  the 
first  indictment,  he  could  not  have  been  convicted  of  the  offence 
described  in  the  second,  then  an  acquittal  upon  the  former  is  no 
bar  to  the  latter.  Thus,  it  has  been  held,  that  a  conviction,  upon 
an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  is  no 
bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  murder ;  for  the  offences  are  distinct 
in  their  legal  character,  the  former  being  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 

1  Ibid.  ;  Bex  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  631.     And  see  State  t>.  Ray,  1  Rice,  1. 
1  1  Rung,  on  Crimea,  888,  n.  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  2J6  ;  1  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  465 ;  State 
«.  Standifer,  5  Port.  523 ;  People  t>.  McGowan,  17  Wend.  380. 

fence,     liegiua  a.  Green,  37  Eng.  Low  k  only  of  the  articles  taken  at  one  time  — 

Eq.   597.      An  acquittal   of  a  charge  of  will  bar  any  further  prosecution  for  the 

being    a    common   seller  of    intoxicating  larceny  of  the  remaining  articled.     Jack- 

liquors  from  a  certain  day  to  a  certain  son  v.  State,  11  Ind.  327.     And  when  one 

other  day,  is  no  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  a  is  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree, 

single  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  on  trial  is  convicted  of  murder  in  the 

on  a  day  between  these  two,  notwithstand-  Second  degree,  and  a  new  trial  is  ordered 

ing  this  single  sale  may  have  been  in  evi  at  his  instance,  he  cannot  bo  legally  tried 

dence  before  the  tribunal  that  heard  and  again  upon  the  charge  or  murder  in  the 

determined  the  alleged  offence  of  being  a  first  degree,  but  only  upon  the  charge  of 

common  seller.     Com.  e.  Hudson,  1*  Gray  murder  in  the  second  degree  ;  Stale  v. 

(Man.),  11.    And  so,  a  conviction  of  keep-  Ross,  29   Mo.    32;   State  v.  Tweedy,  11 

ing  a  shop  open  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  no  Iowa,    360  ;    but   quart    in    Livingston's 

bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  in  Case,  14  Gratt.  ( Va. }  592.     And  where  an 

keeping  the  same  shop  at  the  same  tune  indictment  contained  nine  counts  for  em- 

for  the  illegal  sale  and  keeping  of  intoii-  beixlement,  and  fourteen   for  larceny,  it 

eating  liquors.     Com.  v.  Shea,  Id.  886  ;  was  held,  that  a  general  verdict  "guilty 

Com.  v.  Bubser,  Id.  83.  of  embezzlement      acted    as  an  acquittal 

(o)  Provided  the  lesser  was  part  of  the  upon  the  charge  of  larceny,  and  was  a  bar 

rter,     llegina  v.  Bird,  2  Eng.  Lbw  &  to  any  subsequent  prceecution  therefor. 

448.     A  prosecution  for  any  part  of  a  Selden,  J.,  dissenting.  Qttenthar*.  People, 

■ingle  crime  — as  for  the  larceny  of  part  24N.  Y.  100. 
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latter  ft  felony ;  and  in  no  case  could  the  party,  on  trial  for  the 
one,  be  convicted  of  the  other.1 

§  87.  Jnopaidy.  The  constitutional  provision,  that  no  person 
shall  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb,  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  different  tribu- 
nals; for  while  some  have  held  that  it  means  nothing  more  than 
the  common-law  maxim,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence,  others  have  held,  that,  whenever  the  jury  are 
charged  with  the  prisoner  upon  a  good  indictment,  he  is  put  in 
jeopardy ;  and  that  he  cannot  bo  again  put  on  trial,  unless  the 
verdict  was  prevented  by  the  act  of  God,  such  as  the  sudden  ill- 
ness or  death  of  a  juror,  or  the  illness  of  the  prisoner,  or  by  some 
other  case  of  urgent  and  imperious  necessity,  arising  without  the 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  government.  Whether  the  impossibility  of 
agreement  by  the  jury,  unless  by  the  physical  coercion  of  famine 
or  exhaustion,  constitutes  such  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  justify- 
ing  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  to  discharge  the 
jury,  and  hold  the  prisoner  for  a  second  trial,  is  also  a  point  on 
which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion ;  but  the  affirma- 
tive, being  held  by  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  several  of  the  State  courts,  may  be  now  re- 
garded as  the  better  opinion.3  (a) 

§  38.    Fraud.     Former  aoqulttal.     JmSgmont     Though   the    gen- 

1  Ibtd.  This  distinction  is  clearly  stated  and  illustrated  upon  principle  and  au- 
thority in  Commonwealth  v.  Roby,  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  496.  But  in  State  «.  Suanard, 
7  Conn.  54,  it  was  held,  that  a  former  conviction  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  was  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  rape  ;  for  other- 
wise the  party  might  be  punished  twice  for  a  part  of  the  facta  charged  in  the  second 
indictment.  In  this  case,  the  case  of  Commonwealth  «.  Cooper,  IS  Mass.  187,  was 
cited  and  relied  on  by  the  court  ;  but  it  haa  since  been  overruled  in  IS  Pick.   607. 

*  Untted  flutes  ».  Perez,  8  Wheat  679 ;  United  States  «  Coolidge,  2  Gall.  384  ; 
T/nited  Srates  e.  Gibert,  3  Sumner,  19,  52-62 ;  United  States  p.  Shoemaker,  2  Mc- 
Lean, 114;  United  States  n.  Haskell,  4  Wash.  408;  Commonwealth  *.  Bowden, 
9  Mats.  494  i  Commonwealth  «.  Purchase,  2  Pick.  621  ;  People  v.  Olcolt,  2 
John*.  Cas.  801;  People  e.  Goodwin,  18  Id.  187,  200-206;  Common  wealth  t>. 
Olds,  6  Lit  140;  Moore  *.  State,  1  Walk.  184;  State  f.  Hall,  4  Halst  266. 
In  England,  very  recently,  in  a  well-conaidered  caae,  the  same  doctrine  was  held. 
Begins  t>.  Newton,  18  Jur.  606  ;  IS  Q.  B.  716  ;  S  Cox,  C.  C.  489.  See  also  Conway  p. 
Begins,  7  Irish  Law  Bep.  149.  See  amira.  Commonwealth  e.  Cook,  6  S.  4  R.  677  ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Clue,  3  Rawle,  488 ;  State  v.  Garrignes,  1  Hayw.  241 ;  Spier's 
Caae,  1  D*».  491;  Mahals  b.  State,  10  Yew.  5S2  ;  State  e.  Ned,  7  Port.  188. 
See  Wharton's  Am.  Crim.  Law,  p.  205-216,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered. 
Quart,  if,  after  the  jury  have  retired  to  delibfiate  upon  their  verdict,  one  of  them  es- 
capes, through  the  officer's  negligence,  so  that  a  verdict  cannot  be  rendered,  can  the 
prisoner  he  again  tried  ?     Ouenther  v.  People,  24  N.  Y.  100. 

(a)  If  the  court  adjourn  for  the  term,  pleat  In  bar  to  another  trial  People  o. 
leaving  the  jury  out,  and  without  an  order  Cage,  48  CaL  828.  See  also  1  Bishop  Cr. 
tor  their  discharge,  the  trial  will  be  a  good    law,  §  S79. 
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eral  rule  is  thus  strongly  held  against  a  second  trial  in  criminal 
cases,  yet  it  has  always  been  held,  that,  to  the  plea  of  autrefoi* 
acquit,  or  autrefoig  convict,  in  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  former  acquittal  or  conviction 
was  procured  by  the  fraud  or  evil  practice  of  the  prisoner  him- 
iself.1  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  these  pleas  in  any 
criminal  case,  that  a  judgment  should  have  been  entered  upon 
the  verdict;1  but  if  the  judgment  have  been  arrested,  the  plea 
cannot  be  supported.8 

§  39.  Admissions.  In  trials  for  felony,  admistiont  of  fact,  which 
the  government  is  bound  to  prove,  are  not  permitted,  unless  when 
made  at  the  trial,  in  open  court,  by  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel 
Thus,  where,  before  the  trial,  which  was  for  perjury,  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  attorneys  on  both  sides,  that  the  formal  proofs  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  this 
part  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  should  be  admitted,  Lord 
Abinger,  G.  E.,  refused  to  allow  the  admission  unless  it  were 
repeated  in  court;  and  this  being  declined,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.*  But  where  in  a  previous  case,  upon  a  trial  for  coun- 
terfeiting, it  was  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that 
the  testimony  just  before  given  on  the  trial  of  the  same  prisoner 
on  another  indictment  for  the  same  offence  should  be  admitted 
without  calling  the  witnesses  again,  and  this  was  consented  to  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  Patteson,  J.,  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
done  in  cases  of  felony,  though  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  it  might ; 
and  therefore  he  directed  the  witnesses  to  be  called  and  resworn, 
and  then  read  over  his  own  notes  of  their  testimony,  to  which  they 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences  appropriate  to  dis- 
tinct offences. 

>  1  Chitt;,  Crim.  Law,  657  ;  Bex  r.  Bear,  1  Silk.  6+6  ;  Bex  v.  Furser,  Sayer,  SO ; 
Rex  v.  Davis,  1  Show.  336 ;  Begins  r.  Coke,  12  Hod.  9  ;  Anon.,  1  Lev.  9 ;  Rex  v. 
Mswbey,  6  T.  R.  619  ;  State  «.  Brown,  16  Conn.  54 ;  State  o.  Little,  1  N.  H.  257  j 
Commonwealth  v.  Kinney,  2  Va,  Caa.  139. 

1  State  v.  KorveU,  2  Yerg.  24 ;  Mount  v.  State,  14  Ohio,  295.  The  text  is 
to  be  taken,  perhaps  with  the  qualification  that  the  judgment  be  properly  arretted. 
The  case  of  Begins  ».  Beid,  as  reported  in  1  Eng-  Law  ft  Kq.  600,  per  Jerria,  C.  J., 
would  teem  to  establish  a  different  proposition,  that  a  judgment  must  be  entered  on 
the  verdict  to  maintain  the  plea.  But  the  dictum  of  the  Chief  Justice  thus  construed 
would  not  be  law ;  bat  if  rendered  in  connection  with  the  cue  tben  at  bar,  is  well 
enough  supported.  And  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  the  case  aa  reported  in  5  Cox,  C  C. 
Ill,  112,  contains  no  expression  from  which  such  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  See  aim 
thin  caw  aa  reported  in  Temple  k  Mew,  C.  P.  431. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Purchase,  2  Pick.  526. 

*  Regina  v.  ThornhilL  8  C.  ft  P.  575. 

*  Rex  «.  Foster,  7  C.  ft  P.  496. 
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§  40.  Principal*.  Persons  participating  in  a  crime  are  either 
Principal*  or  Accettorie*.  If  the  crime  is  a  felony,  they  are  alike 
felons.  Principals  are  such  either  in  the  first  or  second  degree. 
Principals  in  the  first  degree,  are  those  who  are  the  immediate 
perpetrators  of  the  act.  Principal*  in  the  second  degree,  are 
those  who  did  not  with  their  own  hands  commit  the  act,  bat  were 
present,  aiding  and  abetting  it  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  this  presence  be  strict,  actual,  and  immediate,  bo  as  to  make 
the  person  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  what  passes :  it  may  be  a  con- 
structive presence.  Thus,  if  several  persons  set  out  in  concert, 
whether  together  or  apart,  upon  a  common  design  which  is  un- 
lawful, each  taking  the  part  assigned  to  him,  some  to  commit  the 
act,  and  others  to  watch  at  proper  distances  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
or  to  favor  the  escape  of  the  immediate  actors ;  here,  if  the  act  be 
committed,  all  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  present  and  principals ; 
the  immediate  perpetrators  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  others  in 
the  second.1  But  if  the  design  is  only  to  commit  a  small  and  in- 
considerable trespass,  such  as  robbing  an  orchard,  or  the  like,  and 
one  of  them  on  a  sudden  affray,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
others,  commits  a  felony,  such,  for  example,  as  killing  a  pursuer, 
the  others  are  not  guilty  of  this  felony.  So,  where  one  did  beat 
a  constable,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and,  after  he  had  been 
parted  from  him  and  had  entirely  desisted,  a  friend  of  the  party 
renewed  the  assault  and  killed  the  constable,  the  other  party  was 
held  innocent  of  the  killing,  he  having  been  not  at  all  engaged 
after  they  were  first  separated,  (a)     But  if,  in  the  former  case, 

■  Foster,  Crown  Law,  849,  350  ;  1  Rum.  on  Crimes,  pp.  28,  27  ;  1  Hawk.  F.  C. 
c.  32,  i  7  ;  Burr's  Case,  4  Crarjch,  482,  403  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  439  ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Bowen,  13  Hue.  369.  .And  Me,  on  the  subject  of  Accessories,  Wharton's  Am.  dim. 
Uw,  &  3  (2d  ed.). 

(a)  Although  the  original  design  may  mitied,  and  rigntyUt  hit  withdrawal  to 
have  been  to  carry  oat  tho  schema  by  his  fellow -conspirators,  he  It  not  answer- 
violence  if  that  should  become  necessary,  able  for  the  subsequent  violence.  And 
yet  if  the  defendant  has  abandoned  the  his  intention  to  withdraw  may  ba  proved 
scheme  before  violence  becomes  necessary,  by  acts  as  well  as  by  words  spoken  to 
end  before  the  actual  violence  is  coin-  his  fallows.     Thus  if  a  prisoner  in  the 
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there  had  been  a  general  resolution  against  all  oppose™ ;  or,  in  the 
latter,  a  previous  agreement  to  obstruct  the  constable  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office, —  all  would  have  been  alike  guilty  as  princi- 
pals.1 The  principal  in  the  second  degree  must  be  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  might  render  his  assistance,  in  some  manner,  to  the 
commission  of  the  offence  ;  and  this,  by  agreement  with  the 
chief  perpetrator.3  But  the  fact  of  conspiracy  is  not  aloue 
sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  that  all  the  conspirators  were 
constructively  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  though 
it  may  be  considered  by  the  jury  as  tending  to  prove  their 
presence.8  If,  however,  it  is  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  was  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
have  given  aid  to  the  perpetrator  at  the  time  of  the  act  done, 
it  will  be  presumed  that  he  was  there  for  that  purpose,  unless 
he  shows  satisfactorily  that  he  was  there  for  another  purpose,  not 
connected  with  the  crime.1  (a)    If  the  conspirators  are  alarmed, 

1  Foster.  351,  352,  353 ;  Begins  v.  Howell,  9  C.  A  P.  437  ;  United  States  «.  Bon, 
1  Gall.  624. 

1  Foster,  350  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  t  8  ;  Knapp's  Cue,  9  Pick.  51S. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Rex  v.  Bostwick,  1  Dong.  207  ;  Harden's  Case,  2  Dev.  k  Bat.  407. 

*  Knapp's  Case,  9  Pick.  519.  The  friends  of  duellists,  who  go  out  with  them,  are 
present  when  the  shot  is  fired,  and  return  with  them,  though  not  acting  as  seconds, 
are  principals  in  the  second  degree.     Begins  v.  Young,  S  C.  A  P.  S44. 

State  prison,  while  engaged  with  t» 
conspirators  in  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  principal  i 
watchman  of  the  prison  in  an  attempt  Hamilton,  IS  Nev.  388.  In  McCamey  r. 
to  escape  from  the  prison,  suddenly  aban-  People,  33  N.  Y.  108,  there  was  proof  that 
dons  the  enterprise,  leaves  his  fellow-con-  twelve  barrels  of  whiskey  were  stolen  from 
spirators,  and  goes  to  his  cell  without  a  warehouse  ;  that  the  prisoner  had  part  in 
saying  a  word  to  them  to  the  effect  that  planning  the  theft,  and  in  spying  out  the 
he  has  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  his  lay  of  the  premises  where  the  property  was 
companions,-  thinking  be  is  still  acting  stored,  and  in  learning  the  ways  or  the 
with  them,  and  has  gone  to  his  cell  for  an  keeper  ;  also  that  one  wbo  was  in  fact  en- 
instrument  to  carry  on  the  encounter,  per-  gaged  in  the  taking  of  the  property  sent  the 
sist  in  the  attempt,  and  one  of  them  Ares  porter  of  the  warehouse  to  the  house  of  the 
a  shot  which  tails  the  watchman,  it  is  keeper  of  the  goods  with  a  letter,  and  prom- 
'■■■■•■■  ■■  ■  [^  the  porter  a  reward  on  his  calling, 
.  .  .__  after  the  delivery  of  it,  at  a  given  number 
flirt  and  retirement  to  the  celt  is  of  no  and  street.  On  his  reaching  that  street, 
importance;  it  is  competent  evidence  that  and  looking  for  the  number,  he  met  the 
the  prisoner  has  withdrawn  from  the  en-  prisoner,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  they  talked 
terpnse,  and  baa  done  acts  which  were  in-  about  the  keeper  of  the  property  and  his 
tended  to  signify  his  withdrawal  to  his  whereabouts.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
comrades.  The  toeigkt  of  such  facta  to  prisoner  was  at  or  in  close  proximity  to 
prove  a  notification  by  the  prisoner  to  his  the  warehouse  at  the  time  of  the  theft 
comrades  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  en-  It  was  held  that  these  facta  were  sufficient 
terprise  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  may  to  authorize  an  inference  by  the  jury  that 
be  very  slight,  but  it  is  armpttc-nt  evidenct,  the  prisoner  was  at  the  place  to  which  the 
and  should  he  left  to  the  jury.  State  t>.  porter  had  been  directed,  with  the  purpose 
Allen,  47  Conn.  121.  or  learning  the  whereabouts  and  move- 
(o)  The  actual  distance  is  not  concln-  menta  of  the  warehouseman,  and  of  acting 
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and  flee  in  different  directions,  and  one  of  them  maim  a  pur- 
suer, to  avoid  being  taken,  the  others  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  principals  in  that  maiming.1 

§  41.  Aiding,  abetting,  ussutiDg.  The  presence  alone  of  the 
party  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree,  unless  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  perpetrator.  This 
implies  attent  to  the  crime;  and  mere  bodily  presence,  without 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  crime,  though  it  will  not  of  itself 
constitute  guilty  participation,  is  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may 
infer  his  consent  and  concurrence.3  (a)  And  though  constructive 
presence  consists  in  this,  that  it  encourages  the  principal  actor 
with  the  expectation  of  immediate  aid,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  party  charged  as  principal  in  the  second  degree 
was  actually  present,  at  the  place  assigned,  during  the  whole 
transaction ;  it  being  sufficient  if  he  was  there  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  offence.1     Thus,  if  one  counsel  another  to  commit 

1  Rex  «.  White,  Rum.  k  Ry.  99. 

1  Foster,  350  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  138. 

1  Rex  ».  Dyer,  2  East,  P.  C.  767  ;  Rex  v.  Atwell,  Id.  768.  If  be  only  assists  in 
disposing  or  the  subject  of  tbs  offence,  after  the  crime  U  completed,  as,  in  further 
carrying  away  stolen  goods,  he  is  but  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  Rex  v.  King,  Ruse. 
ftRy.  332;  People  v.  Norton,  8  Co  wen,  137. 

npon  that  knowledge  sn  would  best  aid  his  night   agreed  on,  entice  the  owner  to   a 

comrade  in  the  theft,  and  tbat  the  Utter  house  a  mile  distant  from  the  store  and 

was  aware  of  that  support  in  the  undertsk-  detain  him  there,  while  the  others  break 

ing,  and  this  was  proof  of  his  being  a  prin-  into  the  store  and  remove  the  goods,  and 

ripal  in  the  second  degree.     In  Mitchell  e.  the  confederates  perform  their  respective 

Com.,  S3  Graft.  (Va.)  845,  the  confession  parts  of  the  agreement,  the  person  who 

of  the  prisoner  was  that  he,  with  two  nth-  thus  entices  the  owner  sway  and  detains 

era,  went  to  rob  a  store ;  that  he  was  told  him  is  constructively  present  st  the  bur- 

bv  one  of  the  other  two  to  stand  in  the  glary,  and  may  be  indicted  as  a  principal 

road  and  watch,  which  he  did,  the  others  offender. 

Sing  over  to  the  store  and  knocking  at  (it)  State  v.  Maloy,  U  Iowa,  104  ;  State 
e  door;  the  door  was  opened  by  the  n.  Jones,  S3  N.  C.  SOS  ;  lamb  v.  People, 
owner  of  the  store,  and  the  two  conspire-  96  III.  73.  "  The  true  rule  is  this  :  Any 
tora  went  in,  and  the  door  was  closed,  person  who  is  present  at  the  commission 
The  prisoner  then  heard  a  souffle,  and  of  a  trespass,  encouraging  or  exciting  the 
shortly  afterwards  the  others  came  nut,  same  by  words,  gestures,  looks,  or  signs, 
bringing  the  money  drawer,  and  gave  him  or  who  in  any  way  or  by  any  means  coun- 
■ooie  money  out  of  it,  and  said  they  had  tenancea  or  approves  the  same,  is  in  law 
killed  the  deceased,  and  would  kill  the  deemed  to  be  an  aider  and  abettor,  and 
prisoner  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  This  liable  as  principal ;  and  proof  that  a  per. 
was  held  sufficient  proof  that  the  prisoner  son  Is  present  at  the  commission  of  a  tree- 
was  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  In  pass,  without  disapproving  or  opposing 
Breese  tr.  State,  12  Ohio  St.  1*6,  it  is  held  it,  is  evidence  from,  which,  in  connection 
that  if  two  or  more  persona  confederate  with  other  circumstances,  it  is  competent 
together  to  break  open  a  store  in  the  night  for  the  jury  to  inter  that  he  assented 
season  and  steal  the  goods  therein,  and  it  thereto,  lent  to  it  his  countenance  and  sp- 
it agreed  between  them,  in  older  to  facili-  proval,  and  was  thereby  aiding  and  abet- 
tate  the  burglary  and  lessen  the  danger  of  ting  the  same."  By  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  in 
detection,  that  dm  of  them  shall,  on  the  Brown  t>.  Perkins,  1  Allen  (Mass.),  98. 
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suicide,  and  is  present  at  the  consummation  of  the  act,  he  is  prin- 
cipal in  the  murder ;  for  it  is  the  presumption  of  lav,  that  advice 
has  the  influence  and  effect  intended  by  the  adviser,  unless  it  is 
shown  to  have  been  otherwise,  as,  for  example,  that  it  was  re- 
ceived with  scoff,  or  manifestly  rejected  and  ridiculed  at  the  time 
it  was  given.1 

§  42.  Aooeworr  before  the  fact.  An  accetiorjf  before  the  fact 
is  he  who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  does 
yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command  another  to  commit  a  felony.1  (a) 
Words  amounting  to  a  bare  permission  will  not  alone  constitute 
this  offence.8  Neither  will  mere  concealment  of  the  design  to 
commit  a  felony.4  (6)  It  is  not  necessary  to  this  degree  of  crime 
that  the  connection  between  the  accessory  and  the  actor  be  imme- 
diate ;  for  if  one  procures  another  to  cause  a  felony  to  be  com- 
mitted by  some  third  person,  and  he  does  so,  the  procurer  is 
accessory  before  the  fact,  though  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  the 
individual  finally  employed  to  commit  the  crime."  (c) 

§  43.  None)  Id  b«uon,  misdemeanor,  or  manalangbter.  There  are 
no  accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason  nor  in  crimes  under  the 
degree  of  felony,  all  persons  concerned  in  them  being  considered 
principals ;  (d)  nor  in  manslaughter,  because  the  offence  is  con- 
sidered in  law  sudden  and  unpremeditated.7 

i  Commonwealth  v.  Bowen,  13  Mass.  358  ;  Bex  t.  Dyson,  Buss,  fe  By.  521  ;  Begina 
«.  Alison,  S  C.  k  P.  118. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  615.     See  Reg.  v.  Tuck  well,  C.  4  M.  215. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  o.  2«,  §  16 ;  Rei  v.  Sottas,  Bun.  4  By.  25  ;  People  «•  Nor- 
ton, 8  Cowen,  137. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  374. 

1  Foster,  125,  ISO  ;  Mecdaniel's  Cue,  19  How.  St.  Tr.  804  ;  Earl  of  Somemeft 
Case,  2  Howell's  St  Tr.  985. 

*  People  v.  Davidson,  5  Cat  183. 

1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  618,  815  ;  4  Bl.  Coram.  35.  But  sea  Regina  v.  Gaylor,  40  Eng. 
Law  &  E.1.  566-658. 

(a)  Where  one  waa  indicted  as  aecea-  more  than  hold  the  money  and  pay  it  over 

■or?  before  the  fact  to  a  murder,  it  was  to  the  winner,  is  not  an  accessory  before 

held  that  evidence  that  he  had  said  to  the  the  fact  to  the  manslaughter  of  one  of  tb.3 

murderer,    three  days  previously   to  the  combatants.     Queen  v.  Taylor,  2  Cr.  Cas. 

murder,  that  ha  would  give  him  a  month's  Res.  147. 

whiskey  if  he  would  kill  the  deceased,  was         (d)  Reg.  v.  Greenwood,  10  Jar.  890 ; 

sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction.    Ex  parte  2  Denison,  C.  C.  453;  0  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 

Willonghby,  14  Hev.  461.  635 ;   S  Cox,  C.  C.  621;  Beg.  a  Moland, 

(*>  Hoftsinger  v.   State,  7  Tex.   App.  S  Moody,  C.  C,   278;    Ward  e.    People, 

301;  Backer  v.  State,  id.  549.  fl  Hill  (N.  Y-),   144;   State  e.  Good.',   1 

(c)  Bex  V.  Cooper,  6  C.  k  P.   685.     A  Hawks,   103  ;  Williams  v.   State,  12  Sm. 

stakeholder  who  takes  no  part  in  the  ar-  &   M.    58  ;   Com.    *.   McAtee,   8   Dana, 

s  for  a  priifl-fiffbt,  and  is  not  28;  Com.  v.  Bay,   8  Gray  (Mass.),  441. 


present  at  the   right,   and  does  nothing    And  quart  whether  the  a 
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§  44.  Ace«Moiy.  instruction*.  Where  the  principal  acts  under 
instructions  from  the  accessory,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
affect  the  latter,  that  the  instructions  be  proved  to  have  been 
literally  or  precisely  followed ;  it  Till  be  sufficient  if  it  be  shown 
that  they  have  been  substantially  complied  with.1  Thus,  if  one 
instructs  another  to  commit  a  murder  by  poison,  and  he  effects 
it  with  a  sword,  the  former  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  for  that 
was  the  principal  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  substance  of  the 
instruction.3  So,  if  the  person  employed  goes  beyond  hit  instruc- 
tions, in  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  as,  if  the  design  be 
to  rob,  and  in  doing  this  he  kills  the  party,  whether  upon  resist- 
ance made,  or  for  concealment  of  the  robbery ;  or,  if  the  instruc- 
tions be  to  burn  the  bouse  of  A,  and  the  flames  extend  to  the 
house  of  B,  and  burn  that  also,  —  the  person  counselling  and 
directing  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  in  the  former  case,  and 
to  the  burning  of  the  second  house,  in  the  latter;  because  the 
second  crime  was  a  probable  consequence  of  the  first,  and  every 
Bane  man  is  presumed  to  foresee  and  assume  tbe  probable  con- 
sequences of  his  own  acts.8  So,  if  the  party  employed  to  commit 
a  felony  on  one  person,  perpetrates  it,  by  mistake,  upon  another,  the 
party  counselling  is  accessory  to  the  crime  actually  committed.4 
But  if  the  principal  totally  and  substantially  departs  from  his 
instructions,  as  if,  being  solicited  to  burn  a  house,  he  moreover 
commits  a  robbery  while  so  doing,  he  stands  single  in  the  latter 
crime,  and  the  other  is  not  held  responsible  for  it  as  accessory.5 

§  45.  Acceuory.  Counter  miuidlna;  Instructions.  If  the  accessory 
repents  and  countermands  the  order  before  it  is  executed,  and  yet 
the  principal  persists  and  commits  the  crime,  the  party  is  not 
chargeable  as  accessory.  But  if,  though  repenting,  he  did  not 
actually  countermand  the  principal  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
ia  guilty.9 

'  Antt,  toI.  L  I  65.  *  Foster,  B8B,  870. 

•  Foster,  370  ;  1  Run.  on  Crimea,  35  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  §  18  ;  tup™,  §§  13, 14.  Where 
■  servsnt  wrongfully  placed  his  master's  goods  in  a  position  to  enable  the  prisoner, 
from  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  to  obtain  payment  for  them  a  second  time,  he 
was  adjudged  an  accessory  before  the  fact  Regius  v.  Manning,  17  Jar.  28  ;  14  Eug. 
Law  *  Eq.  648  ;  1  Pearce,  C,  C.  21. 

•  1  Hale,  P.  C.  417  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  86  ;  Foster,  870-372. 
1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  616,  817  ;  Foster,  30S. 

•  1  Hale,  P.  C.  618. 

the  fact  to  petty  statutory  offences  are  statute,  no  distinction  exists  between  a 
punishable  at  all.  Com.  t>.  Willard,  22  principal  and  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
Pick.  (Haas.)  476,  478.     In  California,  by    People   tr.  Davidson,   S  Cal.  183. 
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§  46.  When  aoowwory  may  be  tried.  By  the  common  law,  an 
accessory  cannot  be  put  upon  his  separate  trial,  without  Iris  con- 
sent, until  conviction  of  the  principal; '  (a)  for  the  legal  guilt  of  the 
accessory  depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  principal ;  and  the  guilt  of 
the  principal  can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against 
himself.  (6)  But  an  accessory  to  a  felony  committed  by  several, 
some  of  whom  have  been  convicted,  may  be  tried  as  accessory  to 
a  felony  committed  by  these  last ;  but  if  he  is  indicted  and  tried 
as  accessory  to  a  felony  committed  by  them  all,  and  some  of  them 
have  not  been  proceeded  against,  it  is  error."  If  the  principal  be 
dead,  the  accessory  caunot,  by  the  common  law,  be  tried  at  all.1 
The  conviction  of  the  principal  is  sufficient,  without  any  judgment, 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt,  to  warrant  the  trial  of  the 
accessory ;  (c)  but  the  latter  may  rebut  it  by  showing,  clearly,  that 
the  principal  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted.1  And  it  seems 
that  in  every  case  of  the  trial  of  an  accessory,  he  may  controvert 

1  1  Hale,  P.  G.  628  ;  Phillips's  Cue,  16  Miss.  423  ;  2  Burr's  Trial,  440 ;  4  Cranch, 
App.  502,  603  ;  Barron  v.  People,  1  Parker,  Cr.  240.  By  stats.  7  Geo.  IV.  c  64, 
|  9,  the  accessory  before  the  fact  is  deemed  guilt?  of  a  substantive  felony,  for  which  he 
may  be  indicted  and  tried,  whether  the  principal  baa  or  has  not  been  previously  con- 
victed.   Similar  statutes  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the  United  States. 

■  Stoops's  Case,  7  8.  4  R.  401. 

*  Phillips's  Case,  16  Mass.  423.  On  a  similar  question,  Hullock,  B.,  donbted,  but 
would  not  stop  the  case  ;  but  the  party  being  acquitted,  the  point  was  no  further  con- 
sidered.    Qainn'e  Cue.  Lenin,  C.  C.  1.     See  State  o.  Bicker,  20  Me.  84. 

*  Knapp's  Case,  10  Pick.  4S4  ;  Williamson's  Case,  2  Va.  Cas.  211 ;  Foster,  SS4-36B  ; 
Cook  v.  Field,  8  Esp.  134, 


«-  that  the  principal  1 
As  to  form  of  indictment,  see  Com.  it  is,  as  Mr.  Greenleaf  says,  prima  fade 
e.  Smith,  11  Allen  (Mass.),  241  ;  State  t>.  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Levy  v.  People,  80 
Kicker,  29  Me.  84.  In  State  r.  Charm,  N.  Y.  327  ;  Anderson  v.  State,  63  Ga.  676, 
17Ark.  601,  it  is  held  that  an  accessory  where  the  court  cites  1  Ross.  Cr.  41;  2  Id. 
before  the  fact  in  one  State  to  a  felony  263  ;  Knscoe's  Cr.  Evid.  870,  877. 
committed  in  another  State  is  guilty  of  a  It  has  been  held  in  Now  York  that  the 
crime  in  the  State  where  he  became  acoes-  accessory  may  be  indicted  and  put  upon 
sory,  and  punishable  there,  the  principal  trial  before  the  conviction  of  the  prin- 
ting indictable  in  the  State  where  the  cipal,  and  if  the  fact  of  sucb  conviction 
felony  was  committed.  In  Adams  c.  Pec-  is  proved  during  the  trial  of  the  accessoiy, 
pie,  1  Comet.  173,  it  is  held  that,  where  he  may  be  convicted  as  accessory  to  the 
an  offence  is  committed  in  the  State  of  New  crime.  Jones  v.  People,  20  Hun  (N.  Y.), 
York,  the  offender  being  at  the  time  with-  G46  ;  Statin  v.  People,  45  N.  Y.  335. 
out  the  State,  and  perpetrating  the  crime  And  in  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  held 
by  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  he  can  be  that  the  accessory  may  be  indicted,  but 
tried  in  New  York  whenever  he  is  brought  not  put  on  trial,  before  the  conviction  of 
into  court ;  and  the  fact  that  he  owed  alle-  the  principal.     Holmes  v.  Com.,  25  Pa.  St. 

£nce  to  another  State  is  not  material  un-  221.    Bnt  now  in  that  State  by  statute 

i  the  crime  alleged  be  treason.  he   may  be  indicted  just  as  if  he  were 

(£)  The  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal.      Com.   v.   Hughes,   11   Phils, 

principal  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  (Pa.)  430. 
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the  guilt  of  the  principal.1  He  may  also  require  the  production 
of  the  record  of  bis  conviction,  notwithstanding  he  has  himself 
pleaded  to  the  indictment ;  for  the  waiver  of  a  right,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  not  to  he  presumed.1  If  the  principal  is  indicted  for 
murder,  and  another  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  that  crime  after 
the  fact,  and  upon  trial  the  offence  of  the  principal  is  reduced 
to  manslaughter,  the  other  may  still  be  found  guilty  of  being 
accessory  to  the  latter  crime.8 

§  47.  AooshoiIm  after  the  faot  Accessories  after  the  fact,  by  the 
common  law,  are  those  who,  knomng  a  felony  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  another,  receive,  relieve,  comfort,  or  assist  the  felon.* 
If  one  opposes  the  apprehension  of  a  felon,  or  voluntarily  and 
intentionally  suffers  him  to  escape,  or  rescues  him,  he  becomes  an 
accessory  after  the  fact.6  So,  if  he  receives  or  aids  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  received  or  aided  the 
principal  felon.4  But  the  felony  must  have  been  completed  at 
the  time,  or  the  party  is  not  an  accessory  after  the  fact  Thus, 
if  the  aid  is  given  after  the  infliction  of  a  mortal  stroke,  but  before 
death  ensues,  he  is  not  accessory  to  the  death.7  There  must  be 
evidence  that  the  party  charged  did  some  act,  personally,  to  assist 
the  felon ; 8  hut  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  appear  that  he  did  so  by 
employing  another  person  to  assist  him.* 

§  48.  Husband  and  wife.  A  feme  covert  cannot  be  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  for  receiving  her  husband ;  for  it  was  her  duty  not 
to  discover  him.10  (a)  But  it  is  generally  said  that  the  husband 
may  be  an  accessory  after  the  fact  by  the  receipt  of  his  wife.u 

>  Foster,  367,  368  ;  Macdaniel's  Case,  19  Howell,  8t  TV.  808  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crime!, 
39,  40. 

*  Anrircwu'g  Cue,  S  Mom.  182,  138.     And  see  Briggs'a  Cane,  6  Pick.  429. 

*  Greenscre's  Case,  8  C.  ft  P.  35. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  818,  622  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  37.  So  if  he  employs  another  to  receive 
and  lasist  the  principal  felon.      Rex  v.  Juris,  2  M.  &  Rob.  40. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  619  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  29,  §  27  ;  Be*  e.  Greeoacre,  8  C,  *  P.  85. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  §  1  :  1  Hale,  P.  C.  622. 

»  1  Hale,  P.  C.  622 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  f  35  ;  4  BL  Comm.  88. 
1  Begins  v.  Chappie,  9  C.  k  P.  355. 

*  Rex  v.  Jar™,  2  If-  ft  Rob.  40.  The  reason  on  which  the  common  law  makes  the 
party  in  these  coses  criminal  is,  that  the  course  of  public  justice  is  hindered,  and  jus- 
tice itself  evaded,  by  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  felon.  Therefore,  to  buy  or  re- 
ceive stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  does  not,  at  common  law,  make  the 
party  accessory  to  the  theft,  because  he  receives  the  goods  only,  and  not  the  felon  ; 
but  he  is  Guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     1  Bl.  Comm,  38. 

»  1  Hale,  P.  C.  821  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  38. 
»  Ibid.  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  §  34. 

(a)  Bnt  she  may  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  her  husband's  crime.     Reg.  i>. 
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And  though  this  has  been  questioned,  because  the  obligations  of 
husband  and  wife  are  reciprocal,  the  husband  owing  protection  to 
the  wife ; '  yet  it  seems  that  it  is  still  to  be  received  as  the  rule 
of  law.  If  the  wife  receive  stolen  goods,  or  receive  a  felon,  of 
her  own  separate  act,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband ; 
or  if  be,  knowing  thereof,  abandon  the  house,  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  offence, — she  alone  is  guilty  as  an  accessory.1  And  if 
she  be  guilty  of  procuring  the  husband  to  commit  a  felony,  this, 
it  seems,  will  make  her  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  sole.*  So,  also,  the  wife  may  sometimes 
commit  the  principal  felony,  and  the  husband  be  accessory  before 
the  fact ;  as,  if  she  utter  forged  documents,  in  his  absence,  but 
by  his  direction.* 

§  49.  indiotmnut.  Allegation*.  In  the  indictment  of  an  accettory 
before  the  fact,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  state  the  manner  of 
committing  the  offence ;  it  is  sufficient  to  charge,  generally,  that 
he  "  feloniously  abetted,  incited,  and  procured  "  the  principal  to 
commit  it.5  In  the  case  of  an  accenorjf  qfter  the  fact,  it  is  suf- 
ficient, after  stating  the  principal  offence,  to  charge  that  he  did 
afterwards  "feloniously  receive,  comfort,  harbor,  and  maintain" 
the  principal  offender.8    And  in  either  case,  if  he  is  indicted  as 

1  1  Deacon,  Crim.  Law,  IS. 

'  1  Runs  on  Crimea,  21  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C  621. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  29,  S  34.     See  slao  1  Hale,  P.  C.  518. 

*  Bex  e.  Morris,  Kuew.  &  Ry,  270. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29,  5  17.  " To  cause,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  is  to  procure  or  conn. 

sel : To  assent,  ia  to  give  his  assent  or  agreement  afterward*  to  the  procurement  or 

counsel  of   another  : To  consent  is  to  agree  at  the  time  of  the  procurement  or 

counsel ;  and  he  in  law  ia  a  procurer."     S  Inst  169. 

*  1  Deacon,  Crim.  Law,  17  ;  2  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  5  ;  Archb.  Crim.  PL  820.  In 
the  indictment  of  an  accessory,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact,  the  charge  against 
the  principal  felon  is  first  stated,  with  all  the  formality  necessary  in  charging 
him  alone ;  after  which,  the  offence  of  the  accessory  is  alleged.  The  body  of  the  in- 
dictment at  common  law  ia  usually  after  the  following  manner  i  — 

1.  Againtt  an  Accessory  to  a  Larceny,  be/on  the  Fact. 
The  jurors  for  the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  of  M.,  upon  their  oath  present,  that 

{naming  the  jfrindpai  ftlon),  of -,  in  the  county  of  ■ — ,  (addition)  on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  said  county  of 

,  one  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one 

1  naming  the  owner)  then  and  there  in  the  possession  of  the  said  {owner)  being  found, 
jloniously  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  against  the  peace  of  the  (State  or  Com- 
monwealth) aforesaid.  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further 
present,  that  {naming  the  accesnory)  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  {addition)  be- 
fore the  committing  of  the  larceny  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the- — — — -  day  of ,  in 

the  year ,  at in  the  county  aforesaid,  did  knowingly  and  feloniously 

incite,  move,  procure,  aid,  abet,  counsel,  hire,  and  command  the  said  (vrineipul  ftton) 
to  do  and  commit  the  said  felony  and  larceny,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  against 
the  peace  of  the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  aforesaid. 

The  words  "and  against  the  form  of  the  statute  (or  statutes)  in  that  case  made  and 
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accessory  to  two  or  more,  and  is  found  guilty  of  being  accessory 
to  one  only,  the  conviction  is  good.1  If,  being  indicted  as 
accessory  before  the  fact,  the  proof  is  that  he  was  present,  aiding 
and  abetting,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  for  the  proof  is  of  a  different  crime,  namely,  of  the  present 
felony.1  But  if  two  are  indicted  together,  one  being  charged 
with  larceny,  and  the  other  with  the  substantive  felony  of  receiv- 
ing the  same  goods,  the  latter  may  be  convicted,  though  the 
former  is  acquitted.8  And  if  two  are  indicted  together,  the  one 
of  murder  and  the  other  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  the 
former  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  only,  the  latter  may  also  be 
convicted  as  accessory  to  the  latter  offence.4 

provided,"  are  necessary  to  be  added  only  when  the  indictment  ii  (banded  npon  s  stat- 
ute ;  otherwise,  they  ere  mere  surplusage,  in  the  case  of  offence*  at  common  lew.  2 
Hale,  P.  C.  ISO  ;  1  Cbitty,  Crim.  Law,  p.  288  (Perkins's  ed.) ;  Commonwealth  *. 
Bhattsck,  i  Cash.  111-148  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Hoxey,  18  Haas.  886.   (a) 

2.  Against  an  Accessory  to  any  Felony,  after  the  Fact. 

(The  indictment  is  first  framed  in  the  usual  form  against  the  principal  felon,  after 
which  it  proceed!  to  charge  the  accessory  aa  follows  :  — \ 

And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  npon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further  present,  that  {nam- 
ing At  accessory)  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  {addition)  well  knowing  the 

said  (prisieipal  felon)  to  have  done  and  committed  the  felony  and  (murder  or  robbery, 
4c,  as  the  ease  may  be)  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 

the day  of ,  in  the  year ,  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  him 

the  said  (principal  felon)  did  then  and  there  knowingly  and  feloniously  receive,  har- 
bor, conceal,  and  maintain,  in  the  felony  and  (murder,  4c.)  aforesaid,  against  the  peace 
of  the  (State  or  Commonwealth)  iifiu  i— ill 

S.  Against  joint  Accessories  to  a  Murder,  before  the  Fact. 

[After  alleging  the  murder,  in  the  usual  form,  against  the  principal,  the  indictment 
proceeds  thus:—] 

And  the  jurors  (eta-)  do  further  present,  that  J.  E.,  of ,  Sc,  and  G.  C,  of 

Ac,  before  the  said  felony  and  murder  was  committed,  in  manner  and  form 

■foresaid,  to  wit,  on ,  at ,  were  accessory  thereto  before  the  fact,  and  then 

and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  counsel,  hire, 
and  procure  the  said  (naming  the  principal  felon)  the  felony  and  murder  aforesaid,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  to  do  and  commit,  against  the  peace  of  the  (State  or  Com- 
monwealth) aforesaid.     See  Commonwealth  v.  Knapp,  B  Pick.  196  ;  10  rick.  177. 

1  Lord  Sanchar's  Case,  S  Co.  119;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  021. 

■  Rex  n.  Winfred  Gordon  et  al„  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (1th  ed.)  GIG  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  362  ; 
1  Ruse,  on  Crimes,  SO,  31  ;  Begins  «.  Perkins,  12  Eng.  Law  ft  £q.  G87  ;  G  Cox,  C.  C. 
661 ;  S  De.ii.on,  C.  a  159. 

*  Begins  v.  Polham,  8  C  ft  P.  280.  This,  it  is  supposed,  can  arise  only  where, 
by  statute,  the  offence  of  receiving  is  made  a  substantive  felony. 

*  Per  Tindml,  a  J.,  in  Bex  >.  Qnenacie,  8  C.  ft  P.  36. 

(a)  It  was  held  sufficient,  when  an  in-  procure,  aid,  counsel,  and  hire,  and  com- 

dictment,  after  alleging  that  an  abortion  mand  the  said  person  as  aforesaid  unknown, 

had  been  committed  by  some  person  nn-  the  said  felony  and  abortion,  in  manner 

known,  charged  that  the  defendant,  before  and  form  aforesaid,  to  do  and  commit." 

the  abortion  was  committed,  "did  felo  Com.  v.  Adams,  127  Has*.  IS. 
niously  and  maliciously  incite,  move,  and 
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§  50.  Proof.  Iii  proof  of  the  offence  of  being  accessory  before 
the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  prisoner  instigated  and 
incited  the  principal  to  commit  the  crime.  With  respect  to  the 
degree  of  incitement,  and  the  force  of  the  persuasion  used,  no 
rule  seems  to  have  been  laid  down.  If  it  was  of  a  nature  tend- 
ing to  induce  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  was  so  intended, 
it  will  be  presumed  to  hare  led  to  that  result,  if  the  crime  is 
proved,  (a)  •  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  prove,  substantially, 
that  the  persuasion  employed  actually  produced  any  effect,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  indictment ;  nor  is  it  a  good  defence  that 
the  crime  would  have  been  committed  had  no  persuasion  or  incite- 
ment been  employed.1  The  cases  where  one  crime  was  advised, 
and  another  was  perpetrated  upon  that  advice,  are  all  governed 
by  one  and  the  same  principle.  If  the  crime,  committed  by 
the  principal  felon,  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  the 
flagitious  advice  of  the  other  party,  and  the  event,  though  possi- 
bly falling  out  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the  latter,  was, 
nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  a  probable  conse- 
quence of  that  felony,  he  is  guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  crime 
actually  committed.  But  if  the  principal,  following  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  heart,  wilfully  and  knowingly  committed  a  felony 
of  another  kind,  on  a  different  subject,  he  alone  is  guilty.3 


(a)  So  where  there  was  evidence  that  longhby,  14  KeY.  461,  where  A  said  to  B 

two  were  standing  together,  and   a  man  that  be  would  give  him  a  month's  whiskey 

approached,  and  one  of  the  two  commanded  if  he  would  whip  or  Mil  C,  and  B  aftor- 

kl—  t,j  stop  or  |ie  wou]d  ghoot  him,  and  wards  killed  C.     It  was  held  that  A  waa 

a  prove  the 
!  who  commanded  the  defendant  an  accessory  to  a  burglary  is 
aeceasea  to  stop  wae  present  aiding  and  that  he  famished  the  tools  for  the  bur- 
abetting  the  murder.  This  is  not  concla-  glsry,  it  need  not  be  shown  that  the  toola 
eive  proof,  however,  and  it  is  error  to  in-  were  actually  used  for  that  purpose.  State 
■tract  the  jury  that  it  is.  People  t>.  v.  Taxwell,  SO  La.  An.  Ft.  IL  884. 
Leith,  62  CaL   2S1.     See  Em  part*  Wfl- 
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§  51.  Indictment  The  indictment  at  common  lav,  for  this 
crime,  charges  that  the  prisoner,  "  with  force  and  arms,  on,  Ac, 
at,  Ac,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  maliciously  did  set  fire  to  and 
burn  a  certain  dwelling-house  1  of  one  J.  S.,  there  situate,"  Ac.1  (o) 
To  support  the  indictment,  therefore,  four  things  must  be  proved  : 
namely,  first,  that  the  offence  was  committed  upon  a  dwelling- 
house;8  secondly,  that  it  was  the  house  of  the  person  named  as 
the  owner;4  (6)  thirdly,  that  it  was  burnt;  and,  fourthly,  that 
this  was  done  with  a  felonious  intent. 

§  52.  Dwelling-homo.  The  term  dwelling-home,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  comprehends  not  only  the  very  mansion-house,  but  all 
out-houses  which  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  contiguous  to  it, 
nor  under  the  same  roof,  such  as  the  barn,  stable,  cow-house, 

1  It  la  not  iiecsss&ry  to  allege  it  to  bo  a  dmllmg-honae  ;  the  word  "  house  "  alone 
is  sufficient  8  Inet.  67  ;  1  Hale,  F.  C.  667  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Posey,  4  Call,  109  ; 
Begin*  v.  Connor,  2  Cox,  C.  C.  66 ;  2  East,  P.  a  1033.  Boa  State  v.  Sutcliffe,  4 
Strobh.  372. 

f  the  words  "  there  situate"  ia  not  fatal  to  the  indictment.    When 


he  puce  ! 

endant  then  and  there  did  the  act,  sufficiently  designate  the  locality  of  the  building 
set  on  fire.  The  principle  is,  that  if  it  is  not  expressly  stated  where  the  building  is 
situated,  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  situated  at  the  place  named  in  the  indictment  by  way 
of  Tcnuo.  Commonwealth  v.  L*mb,  1  Gray,  493 ;  Rex  v.  Napper,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  46. 

1  The  burning  of  other  property,  of  various  descriptions,  ia  made  punishable  by 
statutes  of  the  different  American  States,  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  fall  with- 
in the  plan  of  this  treatise. 

*  See  rupra,  6  10 ;  Commonwealth  c.  Wade,  17  Pick.  385.  The  charge  for  this 
offence,  at  common  law,  ia  in  the  following  form  :  — 

The  jurors,  ia,  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.  B.,  of,  Ac.,  on,  Ac-,  at,  to.,  the 
dwelling-house  of  one  C.  D.,  there  situate,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  maliciously  did 
•et  fire  W,  and  the  same  house  then  and  there,  by  such  firing  as  aforesaid,  feloniously, 
wilfully,  and  malicionsl 
Commonwealth)  aforeaaii 

The  words  wilfully  (or  voluntarily)  and  molieimtily,  as  well  aa  feloniously,  are  in- 
'      'tig  this  crime.    3  East,  P.  C.  1033  ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  78  ; 
S  6  j  Rex  v.  Reader,  4  C.  k  P.  24G.     But  it  seems  that  the  alls- 
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sheep-house,  dairy-house,  mill-house,  and  the  like ; *  (a)  bo  that  if 
the  evidence  be  of  the  burning  of  one  of  these,  the  averment  is 
proved.  But  if  the  barn  be  no  part  of  the  mansion-house,  the 
burning  is  said  not  to  be  felony,  unless  it  have  corn  or  hay  in  it.a 
If  the  out-house  be  within  the  same  curtilage  or  common  fence,  it 
is  taken  to  be  parcel  of  the  mansion-house ;  but  no  distant  barn  or 
other  building  is  under  the  same  privilege  ;  nor  is  any  out-house, 
however  near,  and  though  it  be  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the 
mansion-house,  if  it  be  not  parcel  of  the  messuage,  and  so 
found  to  be.8  (6)  No  common  enclosure  is  necessary,  if  the 
building  be  adjoining  the  mansion-house,  and  occupied  as  par- 
cel thereof.*  (c) 

§  53.  Burning  one's  own  house.  The  burning  of  one'*  own 
home,  the  owner  being  also  the  occupant,  does  not  amount  to  this 
crime ;  *  (&)  though  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor,  if  it  be  so  near 

i  S  Inst  67  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  667  ;  4  BL  Comm.  221  ;  2  Bart,  P.  C.  1020  I  2  Ruse,  on 
Crimes,  648.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Stat.  1801,  c  81,  §  1,  refers  to  the  dwelling. 
Bouse  strictly.    Commonwealth  v.  Buxxell,  16  Pick.  161. 

1  Ibid.  ;  1  Com.  Dig.  471,  tit.  Justices,  P.  1  j  Sampson  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Watts 
k  Sew.  385 ;  1  Qabbett,  Crim.  Law,  76. 

'  Ibid,  i  2  East,  P.  C.  483,  1020  ;  State  v.  Stewart,  6  Conn.  47  ;  Rex  v.  Haughton, 
6  C.  &  P.  S66. 

1  2  East,  P.  C.  493,  494 ;  State  v.  Shaw,  31  Me.  623.  A  common  jail  is  a 
dwell ing-houMt,  if  the  keeper's  house  adjoin  it,  and  the  entrance  to  the  prison  is 
through  the  house  of  the  keeper;  and  it  may  be  averred  to  be  the  house  of  the 
county  or  corporation  to  which  it  belongs.  Dannevsn's  Case,  2  W.  Ri,  682  ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  1020;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  6B  ;  People  «.  Cot  tend,  18  Johns.  116; 
Begin*  v.  Connor,  2  Coi,  C.  C  66.     See  Stevens  v.  Commonwealth,  i  Leigh,  688. 

b  See  Erskine  r.  Commonwealth,  S  Gratt.  624. 

(«)  Com.  v.   Barney,  supra;  Cage  v.  with  a  public  highway  passing  between 

Shelton,  S  Rich.  242.  them,  and  a  yard  between  the  barn  and 

(1)  The  term  "curtilage"  has  been  de-  the  highway,  would  not  sustain  the  indict- 

scribed  in  Massachusetts  to  mean  "  a  fence  ment ;  though  in  People  v.  Taylor,  2  Mich. 

or  enclosure  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  260,  a  bam  five  rods  from  the  house,  and, 

around  a  dwelling-house,  usually  incind-  immediately  connected  with  the  bouse  by 

ing  the  buildings  occupied  in  connection  a  lane,  was  held  to  be  within  the  curti- 

with  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house  ;  and  lags. 

this  fence  enclosure  might  be  either  a  sep.  (c)  In  Klsmore  v.  Hundred  of  St.  Bria- 

arate  fence  or  might  consist  partly  of  a  fence  Telia,  8  B.  &  Cress.  461,  it  WW  held  that 

and  partly  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  a  building  intended  for  a  dwelling-house, 

so  within  the  enclosure."    The  question  but  being  unfinished  and   never  having 

what  is  a  curtilage  is  one  of  law  for  the  been  occupied,  was  not  a  house  in   re- 

court ;   but  when  the  court  has  defined  apect  of  which  burglary  or  arson  conld 

the  term,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  upon  the  be  committed.     But  the  law  is  otherwise 

evidence  in  the  case  whether  the  building  with  regard  to  a  dwelling-house  once  in- 

-ki.t.  _.-   w~_.  ...  -j*u_  ik.  „_— .  habited  as  such,  and  from  which  the  oe- 


of  which  the  defendant  was  indicted,  was    hnahand  s  bouse  is  not  guilty  of  anon 
situated  some  fifteen  rods  from  the  noose,    (Rex  e.  March,  1  Moody,  182) ;  nor  is  a 
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other  houses  as  to  create  danger  to  them.1  But  if  the  house  he 
insured,  and  the  owner  purposely  set  it  on  fire  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  underwriters,  and  thereby  the  adjoining  house  of 
another  person  be  burnt,  the  burning  of  this  latter  house  will  be 
deemed  felonious.9  (a) 

§  54.  Title  to  property.  As  to  the  oumenhip  of  the  house,  it 
must  be  laid  and  proved  to  be  the  house  of  some  other  person 
than  the  prisoner  himself ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rever- 
sionary interest  be  in  the  occupant;  it  is  the  right  of  present 
possession,  too  jure  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  which  constitutes 
the  ownership  required  by  the  common  law.8  (6)  Therefore,  this 
crime  may  be  committed  by  one  entitled  to  dower  in  the  house, 
which  has  not  been  assigned  ;  *  or,  by  the  reversioner,  who  mali- 
ciously barns  the  bouse  in  the  possession  of  his  tenant.6     On  the 

l  1  Hale,  P.  a  687,  688  ;  1  BL  Comm.  221  ;  3  East,  P.  C.  1027,  1030  ;  1  Deacon, 
Criin.  Law,  66 ;  BloM  v.  Tobey,  2  Pick.  325. 

*  Probert'i  Cue,  2  East,  P.  0.  10S0,  1081. 

*  2  Kant,  P.  C.  1022,  1026 ;  2  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  661,  686  ;  People  v.  Van  Blar- 
enm,  2  Johns.  106. 

*  Rex  V.  Harm,  Foster,  111-116. 

*  Ibid. ;  2  East,  P.  C.  102*,  1026. 

husband  who  acts  fire  to  his  wife's  house,  curement  of  the  owner,  to  enable  him  to 
though  seemed  to  her  by  statute  as  her  obtain  money  from  an  insurer.  Com.  v. 
separate  property,  Snyder  v.  People,  28  Makely,  131  Haas.  421. 
Mich.  106.  Under  the  New  York  statute,  (6)  State  r.  Bradley,  1  Houst  C.  R. 
describing  arson  in  the  first  degree  as  (Del.)  181.  As  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
"  wilfully  sewing  Gre  to  or  burning  in  the  2  Or.  Law,  J  24,  arson  of  a  dwelling-house 
night-time  a  dwelling,*'  etc.,  it  is  held  that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  offence  against  the 
one  who  seta  Ere  to  his  own  house  may  be  security  of  the  habitation  rather  than 
indicted  for  that  crime.  Shepherd  t.  Pec-  againet  the  right  of  property,  and  there- 
pie,  19  N.  Y.  637.  fore  any  rightful  possession  is  sufficient  to 
(a)  In  most  States,  by  statute,  burning  show  the  ownership  that  is  necessary. 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  insurer  is  a  Adams  v.  State,  82  Ala,  177  ;  Tuller  "v. 
crime,  whether  the  building  belongs  to  the  State,  B  Tex.  App.  601  ;  Faircbild  v.  Peo. 
defendant  or  not.  Mass.  Pub.  Stat  c.  203,  pie,  11  K.  W.  Rep.  773  ;  State  «.  Taylor, 
|  7;  Vermont  Gen.  Star.  c.  113,  g  5:  Con-  4G  Me.  322. 

nectient  Gen.  Stat  tit.  20,  c  4,  |  3  j  In-  Where  the  house  was  called  in  the  in- 

dianaRev.  Stat  1881,  J  1927.    Cf.Com.o.  dictment   "the  bouse  of  Isaac   Koenigs- 

Bradford,  128  Mass.  42  ;  Johnson  v.  State,  berg,"  and  the  evidence  was  that  the  house 

06  lud.   204  ;   State  r.  Byrne,  46  Conn,  contained  many  rooms,  which  were  let  out 

273.     In  New  York  it  is  arson  in  the  third  in    suites,   Koenlgsberg    occupying  some 

degree  for  the  owner  of  a  house  which  is  rooms,  and  the  prisoner  other  rooms,  and 

insured  to  set  it  on  fire  with  the  intent  to  the  occupants  of  all  the  rooms  using  the 

prejudice  the  insurers;  but  the  indictment  same  ball  and  stairways,  this  evidence  was 

must  allege  that  the  house  is  insured,  and  held  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment, 

that  it  was  set  on  fire  to  injure  the  insnr-  although  the  fire  was  actually  set  in  the 

en.     People  «.  Henderson,  1  Parker,  C.  R.  prisoner's  rooms.    Levy  «.  People,  80  N.Y. 

580.    KxueeriTe  insurance  is  evidence  of  327.      But  this  depends  on  the  peculiar 

the  fact  of  burning,  to  show  a  motive,  statute  of  New  York,  which  enacts  that 

State  r.  Conn,  8  Nev.  179.     An  indict-  "every   edifice    which   shall    have   been 

men  t  for  burning  the  dwelling-house  of  usually  occupied  by  persons  lodging  there 

another  ia  not  supported  by  proof  that  the  at  night  shall  be  denned  a  dwelling-house 

defendant  burned  the  house  by  die  pro-  of  any  person  so  lodging  therein."    2  Re*. 
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other  hand,  if  the  lessee  or  the  mortgagor  burns  the  house  in  his 
own  possession,  it  is  not  arson.1  (a)  But  where  a  parish  pauper 
maliciously  burned  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  placed  rent- 
free  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  were  the  lessees,  he  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  arson ;  for  lie  had  no  interest  in  the  house,  but 
was  merely  a  servant,  by  whom  the  overseers  had  the  possession.3 

§  55.  Actual  burning  MMntlaL  There  must  also  be  proof  of  an 
actual  burning  of  the  house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire 
building  be  destroyed ;  it  is  sufficient  that  fire  be  set  to  it,  and 
that  some  part  of  it,  however  small,  be  decomposed  by  the  fire, 
though  the  fire  be  extinguished  or  go  out  of  itself.3  (b~)  But  an 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  bouse,  by  putting  fire  into  it,  if  it  do  not 
take,  and  no  part  of  the  house  be  burnt,  though  the  combustibles 
themselves  are  consumed,  is  not  arson,  at  the  common  law.4 

§  56.  latent  There  must  also  be  proof  of  a  felonious  intent 
This  allegation  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  mere  negli- 

1  Rex  v.  Holmes,  Cro.  Car.  S7S  ;  W 
(4th  ed.)  242  ;  Bex  V.  Scholfield,  Cald.  i 
on  Crimes,  550,  551. 

1  Rex  v.  Gowen,  2  Emit,  P.  C.  1027  ;  Rex  v.  Hickman,  Id.  1034. 

1  Whether  a  building  has  been  no  affected  by  fire  as  to  constitute  a  burning  within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  tenn,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  upon 
the  evidence.     Commonwealth  e.  Betton,  5  Cush.  427. 

•  3  Inst.  88  •  4  HI.  Comm.  222  ;  1  Hale.  P.  C.  588  ;  1  Oabbett,  Crim.  Law  75 ;  2 
East,  P.  C.  1020 ;  Rex  ».  Taylor,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  58  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Van 
Schaack.  IS  Mass.  105  ;  People  v.  Butler,  16  Johns.  203;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  39, 
5  17.  Where  the  witness  testified  that  "  the  Boor  near  the  hearth  had  been  scorched  ; 
it  was  charred  in  a  trilling  way  ;  it  had  been  at  a  red  heat,  but  not  in  a  blaze  ; "  this 
was  thought,  by  Parke,  B.,  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  arson.  But  the  witness,  on  fur- 
ther examination,  having  stated  that  he  had  not  examined  the  floor,  to  ascertain  how 
deep  the  charring  went  in,  neither  could  he  at  all  form  s  judgment  as  to  how  long  it 
hail  been  done,  the  court  {per  Bosanquet,  J.)  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  wss  much 
too  slight,  and  that  they  ought  to  acquit.  Regina  v.  Parker,  9  C.  k  P.  45.  Bnt 
where,  a  small  fagot  having  been  set  on  Ere  on  the  boarded  floor  of  a  room,  the  boarda 
were  thereby  "scorched  black  but  not  burnt,"  and  no  part  of  the  wood  was  consumed, 
that  was  held  not  sufficient.  Regina  t>.  Russell,  C.  k  M.  541.  And  see  State  v. 
Sandy,  3  Ired.  570.  Where  fire  was  placed  in  a  roof  composed  of  wood  and  strew,  pro- 
ducing smoke  and  burnt  ashes  in  the  straw,  this  was  held  ■  netting  on  fire,  though 
there  was  no  appearance  of  fire  itself.     Rex  «.  Stallion,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  39S. 

Stat.  057.  Generally,  different  suites  or  building,  and  annexed  to  it,  was  charred 
flats,  if  wholly  occupied  in  severalty,  would  and  burned  through  in  one  place  will  sap- 
be  considered  different  houses,  though  port  a  charge  of  arson.  People  v.  Simp 
under  the  same  roof.  State  «.  Toole,  29  son,  60  Cal.  304.  In  an  indictment  upon 
Con.  842.  The  building  may  be  alleged  the  statute  providing  for  the  punishment 
to  be  the  building  of  a  corporation  ;  e.  g.  of  any  person  who  shall  bum  any  build- 
that  it  is  "the  jail  of  Talladega  County.  ing,  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  that  he  "set 
Loekett v.  State,  63  Ala.  G.  fire  to"  such   building,  —  the  terms   be- 

(a)  It  seems  that  even  at  common  law,  ing  equivalent.     State  t>.  Taylor,  45  He. 

as  well  as  under  the  Ohio  statutes,  the  322.     In  Vermont  it  to  sufficient  If  Are 

tenant  may  be  accessory  before  the  fact  to  be  applied  to,   or  in  immediate  contact 

arson  of  the  building  he  occupies.     Allen  with,   the  building,   with   the  intent  to 

*.  State,  10  Ohio  St  «.  a.  2S7.  bum  it,  though  such  intent  be  not  carried 

(i)  Proof  that  a  wooden  partition  in  a  out.     State  ».  Dennin,  32  Vt  IBS. 
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gence  or  mischance;1  nor  by  proof  of  an  intent  to  do  some  other 
unlawful  act,  without  malice,  such  as  if  one,  in  shooting  with  a 
gun,  in  violation  of  the  game  laws,  or  in  shooting  at  the  poul- 
try of  another,  should  happen  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the 
house,1  (a)  or  the  like.  But  if  he  intended  to  steal  the  poultry, 
the  intent  being  felonious,  he  is  liable  criminally  for  all  the  con- 
sequences.3 (6)  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  burning 
should  correspond  with  the  precise  intent  of  the  party ;  for  if, 
intending  to  burn  the  house  of  A,  the  fire  should,  even  against  his 
will,  burn  the  house  of  B,  and  not  that  of  A,  it  is  felony.*  It  is  a 
general  rule  of  penal  law,  that  where  a  felonious  design  against 
one  man  misses  its  aim,  and  takes  effect  upon  another,  it  shall 
have  the  like  construction  as  if  it  had  been  directed  against  him 
who  suffers  by  it.5  Therefore,  it  has  been  said  that  if  one  com- 
mand another  to  burn  the  house  of  A,  and  by  mistake  or  accident 
the  servant  burns  the  house  of  B,  the  principal  is  guilty  of  felony 
for  this  latter  burning.4  And  if  one,  by  wilfully  setting  fire  to 
his  own  house,  burn  the  house  of  his  neighbor,  which  was  bo  near 
that  the  burning  of  it  would  be  the  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quence of  burning  his  own  house,  it  is  felony.7  (c) 

1  I  Inst.  67 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  222.    But  see  Bex  «.  Cooper,  G  C.  &  P.  686. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  689.    And  see  State  c.  Mitchell,  6  Ired.  860. 

*  2  East,  P.  C.  1019  ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimea,  £49. 

*  Ibid.  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  SB,  J  19. 

*  See  tupra,  gj  17>  18- 

«  Umb.  Eirener.  b.  2,  c  7,  foL  282  ;  Plowd.  476  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  1019. 
1  2  East,  P.  C.  1031 ;  Bex  v.  Isaac,  Id.  ;  Bex  ».  Probert,  Id.  1080,  per  Grose,  J. ; 
mpra,  {  44. 

(a)  Setting  fire  to  and  burning  a  hole  subsequent  or  prior  criminal  acts  ma;  be 
through  a  prison  door  with  intent  to  es-  proved  on  a  trial  for  arson,  if  it  is  shown 
cape,  and  without  intent  to  burn  the  bnild-  that  they  are  connected  with  the  act  Tor 
inc.  is  anon  within  a  statute  against  wil-  which  the  prisoner  is  indicted  by  a  common 
fully  setting  fire  to  or  burning  a  building,  purpose  or  design,  and  form  pert  of  the  same 
Luke  v.  State,  49  Ala.  80.  general  plan  j  or  if  tbey  are  introduced  to 

(b)  The  intent  of  the  prisoner  may  be  identify  the  prisoner  ss  the  person  who  set 
proved  by  showing  that  the  prisoner  had,  the  fire,  as  was  stated  above.  Kramer  t>. 
at  a  previous  day,  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Com.,  87  Pa.  St.  299  ;  State  v.  Miller,  47 
the  same  house.  People  v.  Bhainwold,  61  Wis.  680.  On  the  same  grounds,  evidence 
Cal.  468.  This  evidence  is  admissible  on  of  the  formation  of  a  company  or  aesocia- 
the  grounds  stated  in  Kramer  v.  Com.,  in-  tion,  having  for  its  general  design  the  bum- 
fro,  either  that  it  tends  to  show  the  exist-  ing  and  robbing  of  houses,  is  admissible, 
ence  at  some  time  of  the  criminal  purpose  though  the  selection  of  the  house  for  the 
or  design  which  was  fully  carried  out  bj  bummgof  which  the  defendant  is  indicted 
the  completion  of  the  crime  in  the  later  was  made  at  a  subsequent  day.  Hall  v. 
attempt,  or  to  show  the  identity  of  the  State,  8  Lea  (Tern.),  662.  So  a  larceny 
person  who  committed  the  crime,  as  there  may  be  proved  if  it  is  proved  that  the  fire 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  believe  that  prob-  was  set  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
ably  the  one  who  attempted  to  set  the  fire  commit  the  larceny.  Jones  v.  State,  63 
previously  waa  the  one  who  actually  com-  Qa.  396. 

xoitted  the  crime.     So  it  was  held  that         (<)  So  if  one  sets  fire  to  a  storehouse 
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§  57.  Evidence.  Ownership.  The  evidence  of  ownenhip  must 
correspond  with  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  or  it  will  be 
fatal.1  (a)  If  the  indictment  charges  the  burning  of  an  out-house, 
it  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the  burning  of  such  a  building,  though 
for  some  purposes  it  were  part  of  the  dwelling-house.3  If  the 
offence  be  laid  to  have  been  done  in  the  night-time,  this  allegation 
needs  not  to  be  proved  if  the  indictment  is  at  common  law ;  for 
it  is  not  material  unless  made  so  by  statute.8  Actual  participa- 
tion in  the  crime  may  be  shown  by  the  guilty  possession  of  goods 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  act  done,  even 
though  such  possession  may  amount  to  another  felony.4 

1  Rex  «.  Kickman,  2  East,  P.  C.  1034 ;  Bex  v.  Pedley,  Id.  1036 ;  People  t>.  Slater, 
S  Hill  (N,  Y.|,  401  i  Commonwealth  v.  Wade,  17  Pick.  3B5  ;  State  v.  Lyon,  13 
Conn.  487 ;  rupra,  J  10  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  g  65.  In  Massachusetts  it  in  provided  by  stat- 
ute, that  in  the  prosecution  of  any  offence,  committed  upon  or  in  relation  to,  or  in 
any  way  affecting  any  real  estate,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  and  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  variance,  if  it  be  proved  on  the  trial,  that  at  the  time  when  the  offence  waa  com- 
mitted,  either  the  actual  or  constructive  possession,  or  the  general  or  special  prop- 
*'  '    *        a  real  estate,  i       '     " 


_  n  the  whole,  or  in  any  part  of  sneh  real  estate,  was  in  the  person  o 
alleged  in  the  indictment  or  other  accusation  to  be  the  owner  thereat  Rev,  Stats. 
c.  133,  §  11.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  alleged  the  ownership  of  a  building  to  be  in 
one  W.,  and  the  proof  was,  that  said  W.  was  joint  lessee  with  another  person,  it  was 
held,  that  the  statute  entirely  obviated  the  objection  of  a  variance.  Commonwealth  v. 
Harney,  10  Met.  422. 

*  Rex  «■.  North,  2  East,  P.  C.  1021,  1022. 
■  Bex  v.  Hinton,  2  East,  P.  C.  1021. 

*  Rex  e.  Rickman,  2  East,  P.  C.  1034  ;  supra,  K  31-  -38. 

not  his  own,  with  the  intent  that  the  lire  that  the  building;  was  occupied  and  used 

should  spread  to  a  dwelling-house  adjacent,  as  alleged,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  it 

Grimes  v.  State,  63  Ala.  168.  being  the  property  of  Pearce,  it  was  held 

(a)  It  seems  that  in  California  any  alle-  that  there  was  no  variance  between  the 

5 Bon  of  ownership,  in  addition  to  the  al-  allegation  and  the  proof.     People  v.  Shain- 

jation  of  occupancy,  is  surplusage,  and  wold,  El  Cal.  498.     It  may  be  questioned 

the  evidence  need  not  support  it,  the  proof  whether  in  any  case  the  allegation  of  own- 

of  the  occupancy  being  the  main  point,  on  ership  ia  meant  to  do  anything  more  than 

the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  identify  the  building  burned,  and  whether 

referred  to  before,   f  54,  note   1.    Thus  any  allegation  and  proof  of  ownership  or 

where  the   indictment  laid  the   building  occupancy  which  properly  performs  that 

as  "  the  property  of  Pearce,  and  the  same  duty  would  not  be  held  to  be  sufficient, 

building  occupied  and  used  by  Vanarsdale  See  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  People  v. 

ft  Co.  as  a  store,"  and  the  evidence  showed  Bhainwold,  supra. 
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ASSAULT. 

§  58.  Indictment.  The  indictment  for  a  common  assault  charges 
that  the  offender,  at  such  a  time  and  place, "  with  force  and  arms, 
in  and  upon  one  G.  D.,  in  the  peace  of  this  (State  or  Common- 
wealth), then  and  there  being,1  an  assault  did  make,  and  him  the 
said  G.  D.  then  and  there  did  beat,  wound,  and  ill-treat,  and  other 
wrongs  to  the  said  C.  D.  then  and  there  did,  against  the  peace," 
Ac.  If  there  are  circumstances  of  aggravation,  not  amounting  to 
s  distinct  offence,  they  are  alleged  before  the  alia  enormia. 

§  59.  Awanlt  defined.  An  atsault  is  denned  by  writers  on 
criminal  lav  to  be  an  intentional  attempt  by  force  to  do  an  injury 
to  the  person  of  another.3  This  allegation,  therefore,  is  proved 
by  evidence  of  striking  at  another  with  or  without  a  weapon,  and 
whether  the  aim  be  missed  or  not ;  or  of  drawing  a  sword  upon 
him ;  (a)  or  of  throwing  any  missile  at  him ;  (b)  or  of  presenting 
a  gun  or  pistol  at  him ;  the  person  assaulted  being  within  prob- 
able reach  of  the  weapon  or  missile.3  (c)    So,  if  one  rushes  upon 

i  Thin  allegation  ia  unnecessary.  Commonwealth  v.  Murphy,  6  Monthly  Law  Re- 
porter, n.  8.  4S0  ;  State  v.  Elliott,  7  Blackf.  280. 

*  Whart.  Am.  Crim.  Law,  p.  460 ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  760.  And  see  ante,  vol.  ii. 
f  82. 

'  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  7S0 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  62,  j  1 ;  United  States  v.  Hand,  2 
Wash.  C.  C.  435  ;  Johnson  u.  State,  SS  Ala.  363. 

(a)  Where  the  evidence  was  that  the  State,  10  Tex.  App.  288.  To  poor,  or  at- 
defendant  came  on  the  ground  of  the  proa-  tempt  to  pour,  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  tur- 
eevtor  when  be  was  at  work,  and  when  pentine  snd  pepper  npon  the  prosecutor  is 
ordered  off  did  not  go,  but  cursed  the  pros-  a  criminal  assault.  Murdoch  v.  State,  Sfi 
ecntor,  sad,  when  the  prosecutor  took  hold  Ahu  622.  Proof  of  language,  however 
of  him  to  put  him  off,  put  his  hand  in  his  threatening,  doea  not  support  mi  indict  - 
coat  pocket  and  partly  drew  out  what  the  raent  for  a  criminal  assault.  There  mast 
prosecutor  supposed  to  be  a  knife,  and  the  be  evidence  of  some  actual  movement  to- 
prosecntor  thereupon  desisted  from  his  at-  wards  physical  violence.  Cutler  e.  State, 
tempt  to  put  the  defendant  off  the  land,  it  59  Ind.  800  ;  People  v.  Lille;,  43  Mich. 
was  held  that  this  drawing  of  a  knife  con-  521.  If  one,  being  about  twenty  steps 
atitnted  a  criminal  assault.  State  v,  Man-  from  another,  advance  towards  him,  bold- 
taller,  84  B.  C.  728.  Cf.  State  «.  Ship-  ing  a  knife  and  stick  in  his  bands,  and 
man,  81  N.  C.  518 ;  People  v.  Lilley,  43  threatening  to  whip  him,  it  is  an  assault. 
Mich.  521.  State  «.  Martin,  85  K.  C.  508. 

(&)  It  was  held  in  State  v.  Milssps,  82         (c)  State  v.  Taylor,  20  Kan.  848.     Evi- 

K.  C.  546,  that  to  pick  up  a  stone  while  dence  that  the  defendant  fired  a  gun  at 

using  insulting  and  threatening  language  the  prosecutor,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet, 

,  is  not  an  assault  if  no  offer  to  throw  it  will  support  an  indictment,  though  it  is 

.  against  the  prosecutor  is  proved.     Cf.  Jar-  proved  that  the  gun  was  loaded  only  with 

aigsn  v.  State,  8  Tex.  App.  405 ;  Kief  u,  powder.     Crnmbley  ft  State,  61  Ge,  582. 
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another,  or  pursues  him  with  intent  to  strike,  and  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  but  is  stopped  immediately  before  he  was  within 
reach  of  the  person  aimed  at,  it  is  an  assault.1  (a)  Whether  it  be 
an  assault  to  present  a  gun  or  pistol  not  loaded,  but  doing  it  in  a 
manner  to  terrify  the  person  aimed  at,  is  a  point  upon  which 
learned  judges  have  differed  in  opinion.3  (5)  So,  an  assault  is 
proved  by  evidence  of  indecent  liberties  taken  with  a  female,  if  it 
be  taken  without  her  consent ;  (c)  and  such  consent  a  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  is  incapable  of  giving ; !  (d)  but  above  that  age 
she  may  be  capable.1  (e)     So,  if  possession  of  a  married  woman's 

1  Stephen  v.  Myers,  i  C.  &  P.  349. 
ordinary  firmness  under  the  apprehen 
See  further,  ante,  vol.  ii.  g§  82,  81. 

*  In  Regina  v.  St.  George,  B  C.  *  P.  483,  Parke,  B.,  held  it  to  be  an  assault  So 
It  was  held  in  State  r.  Smith.  2  Humph.  457.  And  see  3  Sin.  &  Hush.  563  ;  State 
«.  Benedict,  11  Vt  £36.  Bat  see  contra,  Blake  V.  Barnard,  8  C.  &  P.  626.  See 
abo  Regina  v.  Baker,  1  C.  4  K.  254  ;  Regina  o.  James,  id.  630,  which,  however,  wen 
cases  upon  the  statute  of  1  Vict  c.  85,  §  3. 

•  Regina  ».  Banks,  8  C.  ft  P.  574  ;  Kegina  v.  Day,  6  C.  fc  P.  722.  There  is  •  dif- 
ference between  consent  and  mbmiaim ;  every  amaent  involve!  submission  ;  bat  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  a  mere  submission  involves  consent.  It  would  be  too  ranch  to 
say  that  an  adult,  submitting  quietly  to  an  outrage  of  tliia  description,  was  not  conxnt- 
ing  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  submission  of  a  child,  when  in  the  power  of  a  strong 
man,  and  moat  probably  acted  upon  by  fear,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  to  be  such  a 
consent  as  will  justify  the  prisoner  in  point  of  law.     Ibid.,  per  Coleridge,  J. 

1  Regina  n.  Meredith,  8  C.  fc  P.  589  ;  Regina  v.  Martin,  9  C.  k  P.  213.  See  Retina 
«.  Read,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  377 ;  3  Cox,  C.  C.  266  ;  2  Car.  k  Kir.  9G7  ;  Temple  ft  Mew, 
C.  C.  62.  Where  the  prisoners,  having  been  convicted  of  a  common  assault  on  a  girl 
of  nine  years  of  age,  she  having  been  an  assenting  party  to  the  connection  which  took 
place,  though  from  her  tender  years,  aha  did  not  know  what  she  was  about,  the  con- 
viction was  held  wrong,  upon  the  authority  of  Regina  v.  Martin,  2  Moody,  C.  C.  123. 
See  the  grounds  of  that  case  explained  by  Patteson,  J.,  9  C.  ft  P.  215. 

(a)  Or  if  the  other  party  retreat  so  ss  it  is  not  an  indidable  assault  Re 
to  avoid  the  blow  or  attack.  State  e.  cites  in  favor  of  his  views,  in  addition 
Shipman,  SI  N.  C.  613;  Kief  p.  State,  10  to  the  case  cited  above,  Tarver  e.  State, 
Tex.  A  pp.  286.  It  has  been  held  to  be  an  43  Ala.  853  ;  Robinson  v.  State,  81  Tex. 
assault  for  one  holding  a  gun  in  his  bands  170.  Upon  the  general  question  see  also 
to  raise  the  muzzle  till  it  ia  aimed  at  the  post,  %  216.  In  Richela  v.  State,  1  Sneed 
prosecutor's  hips,  with  a  threat  at  the  (Tcnn.),  006,  it  is  held  that  the  intent  to 
same  time,  of  taking  the  prosecutor's  life,  injure  ia  of  the  essence  of  an  assault ;  and 
though  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  imme-  pointing  a  loaded  pistol  is  evidence,  but 
diataly  depressed  again  by  a  bystander,  not  conclusive,  of  such  intent.  The  draw- 
State  e.  Painter,  67  Mo.  84.  ingapistol,  without  pointing  orcockingit, 

(i)  Com.  o.  White,  110  Mass.  407;  is  no  assault.  Lauson  f.  State,  80  Ala.  1 4. 
MoriBon's  Case,  1  Broun,  394,  395  ;  Beach  (c)  Veal  t>.  State,  8  Tex.  App.  474. 

ii.   Hancock,   27    N.    H.    223  ;    State    v.  Id)  It  is  held  in  England  that  a  child 

Davis,  1  I  rod.  IN.  C.)  125;  Dost,  {216,  n.  under  ten  yean  of  age  is  capable  of  giving 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  note  to  Com.  t>.  White,  such  consent   and  that  the  question   of 

(2  Green,  Cr.  Law),  very  sharply  criticises  consent  must  he  put  to  the  jury.     Reg. 

that  case  ;   and,  after  an  elaborate  snd  t>.   Reed,   8  Cox,  Cr.   Cas,   266;   Reg.    p. 

critical  examination  of  all  the  authorities  Roadley,  49  I..  J.  K.  a.,  M.  C  S3.    But  in 

cited  by  the  author,  denies  that  it  is  an  the  United   States  the  rule  as  stated  by 

assault  to  threaten  with  an  unloaded  pis-  the  author  seems  to  obtain.    Hardwick  v. 

toL  snd  holds  that  while  a  threat,  without  State,  6  Lea  (Tenn. ),  108. 
intent  to  injure,  is  an  aetiimable,  assault,  (e)  People  v.  Special  Set 
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person  is  indecently  and  fraudulently  obtained  in  tbe  night,  by 
one  falsely  assuming  to  be  her  husband,  it  is  an  assault ;  and  her 
submission  under  such  mistake  is  no  evidence  of  consent.1  It  is 
the  same  if  a  medical  man  indecently  remove  the  garments  from 
the  person  of  a  female  patient,  under  the  false  and  fraudulent 
pretence  that  he  cannot  otherwise  judge  of  the  cause  of  her 
illness.3  So,  if  a  schoolmaster  take  indecent  liberties  -with  the 
person  of  a  female  scholar  without  her  consent,  though  she 
do  not  resist,  it  is  an  assault.8  So,  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  a 
pauper  in  an  almshouse  against  her  consent,  though  under  a  rule 
of  the  house,  is  an  assault,  the  rule  being  illegal ;  and  if  it  be 
done  with  intent  to  degrade  her,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  personal 
cleanliness,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.*  Evidence  that 
the  party  knowingly  pnt  into  another's  food  a  deleterious  drug,  to 
cause  him  to  take  it,  and  it  be  taken,  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
charge  of  an  assault.6 

§  60.  Battery.  A  battery  is  committed  whenever  the  violence 
menaced  in  an  assault  is  actually  done,  though  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  upon  the  person..  Every  battery,  therefore,  includes  an 
assault,  though  an  assault  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  battery. 
But  in  treating  of  this  offence,  no  further  notice  needs  to  be  taken 
of  this  distinction,  as  its  effect  ordinarily  is  only  upon  the  degree 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  (a) 

1  Begins  v.  Saunders,  8  C.  ft  P.  285  ;  Regina  v.  Williams,  Id.  286  ;  Regina  v. 
Clarke,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  412  ;  1  Loading  Crim.  Cases,  232,  affirming  Bex  v.  Jackson,  Russ. 
ft  By.  C.  C.  487  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases.  234. 

1  Rex  v.  Bosinski,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  12 ;  1  Bust,  on  Crimes,  808.  Where  s  medical 
man  Lad  connection  witli  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  nnder  the  pretence  that  he  was 
thereby  treating  her  medically  for  the  complaint  for  which  he  was  attending  her,  she 
making  no  resistance,  solely  from  the  bona  fidt  belief  that  each  was  the  case,  this  was 
held  to  be  certainly  an  assault,  and  probably  a  rape.  Regina  v.  Case,  4  Cox,  C.  C. 
220 ;  1  Denieon,  C.  C.  S80  ;  Temple  ft  Mew,  C.  C.  81  ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  644.  (i). 

■  Regina  v.  M'Gavaran,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  84  j  Rex  v.  Nichol,  Ruse.  ft  By.  C.  C.  130  ; 
Begins  v.  Day,  9  C.  ft  P.  722.  *  Forde  v.  Skinner,  4  C.  ft  P.  289. 

•  Begina  e.  Button,  8  C.  ft  P.  880.  This  case  has  been  overruled.  See  Regina  v. 
Dilworth,  2  M.  ft  Rob.  53  ;  Regina  v.  Hanson,  2  C.  ft  K.  612  ;  Begina  v.  Walkden, 
1  Cox,  C.  C.  282. 

18  Hon  (N.  Y.),  880;  Beg.  e.  Uprise,  S  or  by  a  woman  asleep  (Reg.  v.  Mayer,  12 

Leg.  News,  139  (Quebeo  Queen's  Bench).  Id.    831)  ;   or  extorted   by   fear  (Reg.   «. 

'■  Against  the  will,"  or  "  without  the  con-  Woodburst,  12  Id.  448),  —  is  no  consent. 
sent,"  means  an  active  will.     Submission,  (a)  The  beating  of  a  horse  is  no  battery 

therefore,  by  a  child  of  tender  years,  ig-  of  the  driver.     The  battery  must  be  upon 

noiant  of  its  nature,  to  an  indecent  as-  the  person,  or  something  so  identified  with 

■suit,  without  any  active  sign  of  dissent,  it  for  the  time  being,  as  to  become  part  of 

is  no  consent     Beg.   «.   Lock,   12   Cox,  it.andpsrtakeofitamviolability.   Kirland 

C.  C.  (Ct  of  Cr.  App.)  244.     So,  anbmis-  v.  State,  48  Ind.  146. 
hoa  by  an  idiot  (Reg.  «.  Fletcher,  8  Cox,  (ft)  Cf.  Reg.  «.  Flattery,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D. 

C  C.  181 ;  Beg.  «.  Barrett,  12  Id.  498) ;  410;  Beg.  V.  Barrow,  L.B.  1 C.  C.  Res.  ISO. 
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§  61.  Intent  to  injure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  an 
unintentional  injury,  done  with  force  to  the  person  of  another, 
may  support  a  civil  action  of  trespass  for  damages ; '  yet  to  con- 
stitute the  criminal  offence  of  an  assault,  the  intention  to  do  injury 
is  essential  to  be  proved.  If,  therefore,  though  the  attitude  be 
threatening,  it  is  so  explained  by  the  simultaneous  language  as  to 
negative  any  present  intention  to  do  harm,  as,  for  example,  that 
"  he  would  strike  if  it  were  not  assize-time,"  a  or  "  if  he  were  not 
an  old  man,"  *  or  the  like,  it  is  not  an  assault  Though  it  is  dim- 
cult  in  practice  to  draw  the  precise  line  which  separates  violence 
menaced  from  violence  actually  commenced,  yet  the  rule  seems  to 
be  this,  that  where  the  purpose  of  violence  is  accompanied  by  an 
act  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  cause  personal  injury,  the  vio- 
lence is  begun,  and  of  course  the  offence  is  committed.4  And  it 
seems  not  to  be  necessary  that  the  violence  should  be  menaced 
absolutely ;  it  may  be  conditionally  threatened ;  for  if  one  raise  a 
weapon  against  another,  within  striking  distance,  threatening  to 
strike  unless  the  other  performs  a  certain  act,  which  he  there- 
upon performs,  and  so  the  violence  proposed  is  not  actually  in- 
flicted,—  it  is  nevertheless  an  assault.8  (a) 

§  62.  Suae  ■nbjeat  Acoldent.  The  intention  to  do  harm  it 
negatived  by  evidence  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  mere 
accident;  as,  if  one  soldier  hurts  another  by  the  discharge  of  his 
musket  in  military  exercise ;  ■  or,  if  one's  horse,  being  rendered 

l  See  antr.,  vol.  ii.  g  D4. 

1  Anon.,  1  Hod.  3 ;  Turbevilla  v.  Savage,  2  Keb.  6*5. 

1  Commonwealth  «.  Eyre,  1  S.  &  K.  3*7  ;  State  v.  Crow,  1  lied.  87B.  And  we 
ante,  §  59  ;  vol.  ii.  §  83. 

•  State  C  Davis,  1  Ired.  128. 

1  State  v.  Morgan,  8  lied.  186.  *  Weaver  b.  Ward,  Hob.  184. 


Richardson,  S  Id.  SIS ;  Bloomer  v.  State,  Tex.  Apr).  53;  State  v.  Seymour,  1  Hoost. 
S  Bneed,  66;  Bead  e.  Coker,  2*  Eng.  Law  Cr.  C.  (Del.)  SOS.  If  such  intent  is  not 
k  Eq.  213.  Of  course.  If  the  pistol  be  proved,  but  a  less  aggravated  assault,  or  a 
fired  without  intent  to  hit,  but  with  the  simple  assault,  is  proved,  the  defendant 
justifiable  purpose  of  frightening  an  as-  may  be  convicted  of  that  assault.  People 
sailant,  and  thereby  to  prevent  personal  r.  Odell,  1  Dale.  Terr.  197  ;  Territory  «. 
injury  to  the  party  who  fires  the  pistol,  it  Conrad,  Id.  363 ;  Harrison  v.  State,  10 
Is  no  assault.  Com.  v.  Mann,  116  Mass.  Tex.  App.  93;  State  t>.  Graham,  51  Iowa, 
68.  72  ;  State  v.  Delanpy,  28  La.  Ann.  131. 
An  important  branch  of  the  subject  of  Ctmira,  Young  v.  People,  6  111.  App.  434. 
criminal  assaults  is  the  class  of  assaults  But  if  one  is  indicted  for  a  simple  assault, 
with  intent  to  kill,  or  rape,  or  rob,  or,  as  and  the  proof  is  of  an  aggravated  assault, 
tbev  are  sometimes  called,  aggravated  as-  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  simple  as- 
saults. In  such  cases  evidence  must  be  sault.  State  v.  Hattabough,  86  Ind. 
given  of  the  intent  as  laid,  and  it  must  be  223. 
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ungovernable  by  sadden  fright,  runs  against  a  man;1  or,  if  a 
thing  which  one  is  handling  in  the  coarse  of  his  employment  be 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  wind  against  another  man,  to  his  hart.3 
But  in  these  cases,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown  in  civil  actions, 
it  must  appear  that  the  act  in  which  the  defendant  was  engaged 
was  lawful,  and  the  necessity  or  accident  inevitable  and  without 
his  fault.8  If  the  act  were  done  by  content,  in  a  lawful  athletic 
apart  or  game,  not  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  it  is  not  an  assault ; 
but  if  it  were  done  in  an  unlawful  sport,  as  a  boxing-match,  or 
prize-fight,  it  is  otherwise.4  (a) 

1  Gibbons  «.  Pepper,  i  Mod.  405. 
1  Dickenson  t>.  Watson,  T.  Jones,  205  ;  1 
|    85,  94,  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  See  ante,  toL  ii  %  86,  Kid  Cttea  there  cited ;  1  Rosa,  on  Crimes,  768. 

(o)  For  a   general  discussion    of  the  which  party  strikes  the  first  blow;  and  sJJ 

question  or  criminal  aosanlts  In  sparring  persons  who  go  to  a  prize  fight  to  see  the 

matches,  tbs  recent  oase  of  Reg.  v.  Coney,  combatants  strike  each  other,  and  who  are 

16  Cox,  Cr.  Caa.  16,  is  in  punt.     It  ap.  present  when  they  do  bo,  are  in  point  of 

peered  in   this  case,   from  the  evidence,  law  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  if  they  were 

that  at  the  close  of  the  Ascot   Races,  a  not  casually  passing  by,  but  stayed  at  the 

witness  who  was   proceeding  along   the  place,  they  encouraged  it  by  their  presence, 

high  road  had   his  attention  directed  to  though  they  did  not  do  or  say  anything." 

some  persons  coming  out  of  a  plantation  by  The   Court   also  quoted    the   opinion    of 

the  nde  of  the  road.     He  went  into  the  Littledale,   J.,  in  Rex  v.  Murphy,  cited 

on  private  ground,  and  there  in  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  Gth  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  818, 

'  yards  from  the  road,  a  ring  of  The   jury   found  the   principals   in   the 

Orted  by  four  blue  stakes.     The  fight  guilty,  and  the  bystanders,   Coney, 

.  Burke  &  Mitchell,  took  off  their  Tully,  and  Gilliam  guilty,  but  added  that 

coats  and  waistousts,  stripped  and  went  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  judge's  diies- 

into  the  ring.     Six  other  persons,  of  whom  tion,  as  they  found  that  Coney,  and  Tully, 

a  prisoner  named  Symonds  was  one,  went  and  Gilliam  were  not  aiding   or  abetting. 

Into  the  ring,  three  into  each  combatant's  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  thereupon  directed, 

comer.     Burke  &   Mitchell  fought  from  and  the  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  ol 

three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  ons  hour.  Bets  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals.     It  was 

woe  offered  by  some  of  the  persons  in  the  held  that  the  conviction  could  not  stand, 

crowd,  which  consisted  of  from  100  to  ISO  Cave,  J.,  holding  that  a  blow  struck  in 

people.     There  was  no  evidence  that  the  anger,  or  which  is  likely  or  intended  to  do 

rjgbt  was  for  money  or  reward,  or  that  any  corporal  hurt,   is  an  assault,  but  that  a 

one  tried  to  interrupt  it.     Witnesses  de-  blow  struck  in  sport,  and  not  likely  nor 

posed  to  seeing  Coney  and  Tully  and  Gil'  intended  to  eause  bodily  harm,  is  not  an 

liam  (three  of  the  prisoners),  in  the  crowd  assault,  and  that  an  assault  being  a  breach 

which  surrounded  the  ring.     They  were  of  the  peace,  and  unlawful,  the  consent  of 

not  speaking,  and  were  not  seen  to  bo  bet-  the  person  struck  is  immaterial  ;  that  a 

ting,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  fight,  or  blow  struck  in  a  prise  fight  is  clearly  an 

doing   anything.     One   of   the  witnesses  assault,   but  playing  with  singlesticks  or 

■■id  that  the  crowd  was  so  closely  packed  wrestling  do  not  involve  an  assault;  nor 

that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  does  boxing  with  gloves  in  the  ordinary 

Coney  to  push  his  way  out  when  he  saw  way,  and  not  with  the  ferocity  and  severs 

him  hemmed  in.    The  judge  instructed  punishment  to  the  boxers  deposed  to  In 

the   jury  that   they  wen   to  determine  Keg.  v.  Orton,  14  Cox,  Cr.  Caa.  220.    And 

whether  or  not  this  waa  a  prixs  fight,  and  on  the  question  whether  presence  at  a 

aid,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  pnw  fights  prize  fight  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  fight 

are  illegal,  indeed  just  ss  mnch  ss  thst  he  held  that  when  the  presence  may  be 

person*  should  do  out  to  fight  with  deadly  entirely  accidental,  it  is  not  even  evidence 

weapons,   and  it  is  not  at  all  material  of  aiding  and  abetting;   but  when   the 

vol.  m.                                     5  D  J  0 
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§  63.  Same  ■ubject  Lawfulness.  The  cri.mina.Uttf  of  this  charge 
may  also  be  disproved  by  evidence  showing  that  the  act  wa»  law- 
ful; as,  if  a  parent  in  a  reasonable  manner  corrects  his  child ;  (a) 
or,  a  master  his  apprentice ;  or  &  schoolmaster  his  scholar ; l  (5) 
or  if  one,  having  the  care  of  an  imbecile  or  insane  person,  con- 
fines him  by  force :  (c)  or,  if  any  one  restrains  a  madman ;  in 
these,  and  the  like  cases,  it  is  not  a  criminal  assault.1  So,  if  a 
shipmaster  corrects  a  seaman  for  negligence  or  misconduct  in  any 
matter  relating  to  his  dqty  as  one  of  the  ship's  crew,  or  tending 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  discipline  and  police  of  the 
ship.8  (d)  But  in  all  these  cases  the  correction  or  restraint  must 
be  reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case  at  the  time. 

§  64.  Bolf-dvfenoft.  The  act  may  also  be  justified  by  evidence 
that  it  was  done  in  self-defence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  man 
may  protect  his  person  from  assault  and  injury  by  opposing  force 
to  force ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  wait  until  he  is  struck ;  for  if  a 
weapon  be  lifted  in  order  to  strike,  or  the  danger  of  any  other 
personal  violence  be  imminent,  the  party  in  such  imminent  dan- 

1  Statu  v.  Pendergrasa,  2  Dev.  A  Buttle,  846. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C  b.  1,  o.  80,  §  23.  And  iee  antt,  vol  ii.  I  87  ;  1  Rnes.  on  Crimea, 
755.  One  servant  bat  no  light  to  beat  another  servant,  and  if  an  under  servant  mis- 
conducts  himself,  an  upper  servant  is  not  justified  in  striking  Mm.  Begina  v.  Hunt- 
ley, S  C.  &  5.  142. 

*  Turner's  Case,  1  Ware,  S3  ;  Bangs  v.  Little,  Id.  506 ;  Hannen  v.  Edes,  16  Mass. 
8*7  ;  Sampson  e.  Smith,  Id.  365. 

presence  is  prima  facie  not  accidental,  it  is  infant  to  take  the  infant  from  New  York, 
evidence,  but  no  more  than  evidence,  for  where  he  was  staying,  to  Cuba,  the  resi- 
the  jury  that  the  person  so  present  was  dance  of  the  father,  and  to  use  secrecy  and 
aiding  and  abetting  :  or,  in  other  words,  despatch,  held,  that  he  could  not  be  in- 
mere  presence  unexplained  is  evidence  of  dieted  for  an  assault  for  secretly  carrying 
encouragement  and  so  of  guilt ;  but  men  off  the  child,  no  undue  violence  having 
presence   unexplained   is    not    conclusive  been  used.      Hernandez   B.  Camobeli,  4 

rif  of  encouragement  and  so  of  guilt.  Ducr  (N.  Y.),  342. 
Rex  v.  Perkins,  i  C.  k  P.  637.  (6)  A  schoolmaster  is  liable  criminally, 
(a)  The  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  if,  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  pn- 
of  his  child,  hut  he  may  not  try  to  obtain  pil,  he  goes  beyond  the  limit  or  reason- 
such  custody  by  violence.  If  he  uses  able  caabgation,  and,  either  in  the  mods 
force  he  must  see  to  it  at  his  peril  that  the  or  degree  of  correction,  is  guilty  of  any 
force  used  is  reasonable  and  justifiable,  unreasonable  and  disproportionate  violence 
Thus,  when  a  father  attempted  to  remove  or  force  ;  and  whether  the  punishment 
his  daughter,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  excessive  under  the  ~ '   ~ ' 


from  one  house  to  another,  against  her    any  case  is  a  question  for  the  jury.     Com. 
"'   and  against  the  opinion  of  two  phy-    v.  Randall,  4  Gray  (Mass.),  88. 

s  that  It  was  dangerous  for  her  to  be         (c)  Or  a  pauper.     State  v.  Keff,  58  Ind. 


so  removed  in  her  sick  state,  it  waa  held  613. 
that  the  force  used  was  excessive.     Com.  (d)  Bronghton  v.  Jackson,   11 

ft,  Coffey,  121  Mass.  66.    Where  the  de-  L.   ft  Eq.   386  ;   Wilkes  0.   Dinsnu 

1  '  'iy  the  father  of  an  How.  (TJ.  S.)  89. 
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gcr  may  protect  himself  by  striking  the  first  blow  and  disabling 
the  assailant.1  But  here,  also,  the  opposing  force  or  measure  of 
defence  must  not  be  unreasonably  disproportionate  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case;  for  it  is  not  every  assault  that  Till  justify 
every  battery.  Therefore,  if  A  strikes  B,  this  will  not  justify 
B  in  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting  off  A'b  hand.3  But  where, 
upon  an  assault  by  A,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of 
which  A's  finger  was  bitten  off  by  B,  the  latter  was  held  justified.3 
If  the  violence  used  is  greater  than  was  necessary  to  repel  the 
assault,  the  party  is  himself  guilty.4  («) 

§  65.  Jn»tjflo*tlon.  In  Justification  of  an  assault  and  battery  it 
is  also  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  it  was  done  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  suppress  a  riot,  or  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  felony  ;'  to  defend  the  possession  of  one's  house, 
lands,  or  goods  ;B  to  execute  process  ;T  (6)  or,  to  defend  the  person 
of  one's  wife,  husband,  parent,  child,  master,  or  servant.8  But  in 
all  these  cases,  as  we  hare  seen  in  others,  no  more  force  is  to  be 


Boss,  on  Crimes,  750  ;  State  t>.  Brigga,  8  Ired.  857. 
»  Cooke  ».  Bad,  1  Ld.  Baym.  177  ;  Bull  H.  P.  18. 

•  Cockcrolt  p.  Smith,  I  Ld.  Raym.  177,  par  Holt,  C.  J. ;  11  Mod.  48  ;  u.  C.  2 
Salk.  448,  cited  and  expounded  hy  Savage,  C.  J.,  in  Elliott  v.  Brown,  2  Wend.  499. 

•  Regins  v.  Mabel,  9  C.  &  P.  474.  And  sec  Bei  v.  Whalley,  7  C.  &  P.  245.  The 
law  on  this  point  wis  thus  stated  by  Coleridge,  1.  :  "If  one  man  strike  another  ■  blow, 
that  other  has  a  right  to  defend  himself,  and  to  strike  a  blow  in  his  defence  ;  but  he 
baa  no  right  to  revenge  himself ;  and  if,  when  all  the  danger  is  past,  he  strikes  a  blow 
not  necessary  for  his  defence,  he  commits  an  assault  and  a  battery.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  one  person  haa  a  right  to  strike  another  who  haa  struck  him,  in 
order  to  revenge  himself.  Regjna  v.  Dnacoll,  Car.  &  Marshal.  214.  See  also  State  v. 
Wood,  1  Bay,  861 ;  Hannen  v.  Edea,  IS  Haas.  847  ;  Sampson  V.  Smith,  ld.  365  ;  State 
t.  Lazarus,  1  Rep.  Const,  c  84  ;  State  v.  Quin,  2  Const.  694  ;  a.  c.  8  Brev.  615. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  60,  5  28  ;  1  Ruaa.  on  Crimes,  755-757  ;  Ball.  N.  P.  18. 

•  Ibid,  i  Green  v.  Godd&rd,  2  Salk.  S41  ;  Weaver  v.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78  ;  Simpson  v. 
Morris,  4  Taunt.  821  ;  State  v.  Hooker,  17  Vt.  658.  And  tee  ante,  vol,  ii.  f  98  ;  2 
Boll.  Afar.  G4S,  549.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  recently  held,  that  one  tenant  in 
common  of  a  barn-floor  has  no  right  to  use  force  and  violence  to  prevent  his  co-tenant 
from  entering  the  door  leading  to  the  floor,  though  such  entry  is  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  removing  the  wagon  of  the  owner  then  standing  on  the  floor  ;  and  such 
declared  purpose  affords  no  justification  of  the  assault.  Common  wealth  v.  Lakaman, 
4  Uueh.  597. 

'  2  RolL  Abr.  548  ;  1  Rosa,  on  Crimea,  767  ;  Harrison  v.  Hodgson,  10  B.  &  C.  445. 

•  S  Bl.  Comm.  8  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  75S  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  tupra.  It  has  some- 
times been  held,  that  a  master  could  not  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant ; 
because,  having  an  interest  in  his  service,  he  might  hare  his  remedy  by  a  civil  action. 
But  it  was  otherwise  held  at  a  very  early  period,  19  H.  VI.  81  b;  2  Boll.  Abr.  548  ;  and 

(o)  Bextlett  v.  Churchill,  24  Vt.  218  ;  attach  the  same  upon  a  process  against  a 

Seribner  v.  Beach,  4  Denio,  448  ;  Brown  third  person,  although  such  assault  and 

a.  Gordon,  1  Gray  (Mass.),  182.  obstruction  be  neceaaary  to  protect  the 

(b)  The  owner  of  personal  property  la  property  from  being  taken  by  the  officer. 

not  justified.  In  assaulting  and  obstructing  State  v.  Richardson,  38  N.  H.  208. 
an  officer  who  attempts  in  good  faith  to 
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used  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  violence  impending;  (a) 
nor  is  any  force  to  be  applied  in  the  defence  of  the  possession  of 
property  until  the  trespasser  has  been  warned  to  desist,  or  re* 
quested  to  depart,  (6)  except  in  cases  of  violent  entry  or  taking  by 
a  trespasser,  or  the  like;1(c)  for  otherwise  the  party  interfering 
to  prevent  wrong  will  himself  be  guilty  of  an  assault. 

it  teem*  now  the  better  opiniou,  that  the  obligation  of  protection  and  defence  is  mu- 
tual, between  master  and  servant.  1  Unas,  on  Crimea,  tupra,  cite*  Tickell  tr.  Bead, 
LoiTt,  2IG. 

1  Rnss.  on  Crimes,  757  ;  mutt,  vol  ii.  I  88  ;  Mead's  Case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  186  ; 
Tnllay  r.  Reed,  UUP.  6;  Co  mm  on  wealth  r.  Clark,  2  Met.  23  ;  Imaaon  e.  Cope, 
6  C.  k  P.  IBS. 

(a)  People  o.  Onlick,  Hill  b  Den.  229;  hia  office,  or  bJa  barn.  The  sense  in  which 
Brown  r.  Gordon,  1  Gray,  182;  Common-  the  house  baa  a  peculiar  immunity  is,  that 
wealth  v.  Ford,  G  Id.  176;  Commonwealth  it  is  sacred,  for  the  protection  of  hia  per- 
v.  Cooky,  6  Id.  350 ;  State  e.  Hooker,  17  son  and  of  hia  family.  An  aaaault  on  the 
V t.  858.  An  instruction  to  the  jury,  that  house  can  be  regarded  sa  an  assault  on  the 
the  fact  of  the  defendant  using  a  deadly  person  only  in  case  the  purpose  of  such 
weapon  to  expel  an  intruder  from  bis  assault  be  injury  to  the  person  of  the  oc- 
preniisea  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  ex-  enpant,  or  members  of  hia  family,  and  in 
cessivo  violence,  is  not  sound.  Wharton  order  to  accomplish  it  the  assailant  at- 
9.  People,  S  III.  App.  232.  It  is  for  the  tacks  the  castle  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
jury to  say,  under  instructions  from  the  mate.  In  this  new,  it  is  aaid  and  settled 
court,  whether  the  force  used  to  expel  the  that  in  such  caae  the  inmate  need  not  flee 
intruder  is  reasonable  or  excessive.  State  from  his  house  in  order  to  escape  injury 
v.  Taylor,  82  N.  C.  664.  by  the  assailant,  but  he  may  meet  him 
(4)  State  v.  Burke,  82  N.  C.  661.  at  the  threshold,  and  prevent  him  from 
(c)  State  •.  Taylor,  82  N.  C.  664.  The  breaking  in  by  any  means  rendered  necea- 
idea  embraced  in  the  expression,  that  a  aary  by  the  exigency  ;  and  upon  the  same 
man's  hmae  it  hit  cattle,  is  not  that  it  is  ground  and  reason,  that  one  may  defend 
Ms  property,  and  that  as  such  he  has  the  bimaelf  in  peril  of  life  or  great  bodily 
right  to  defend  and  protect  it  by  other  and  barm,  by  means  fatal  to  the  assailant,  if 
more  extreme  means  than  he  might  law-  rendered  necessary  by  the  exigency  of  the 
fully  use  to  defend,  and  protect  bis  shop,  aaaault.     State  e.  Patterson,  46  Vt  808. 
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BAEEATEY. 

§  66.  Definition.  Indictment.  A  barrator  is  1 
exciter  or  maintaJner  of  suits  or  quarrels,  in  courts  or  in  the 
country.  The  indictment  charges  the  accused,  in  general  terms, 
with  being  a  common  barrator,  without  specifying  any  particular 
facts  or  instances  ;  but  the  court  will  not  suffer  the  trial  to  pro- 
ceed uoleBS  the  prosecutor  has  seasonably,  if  requested,  given  the 
accused  a  note  of  the  particular  acts  of  barratry  intended  to  be 
proved  against  him;1  and  to  these  alone  the  proof  must  be 
confined.* 

1  Bex  «.  Wylie,  1  New  Bep.  95,  per  Heath,  J.  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Davis,  11  Pick. 
433. 

*  Goddard  c.  Smith,  6  Mod.  202  ;  1  Ruse,  on  Crimea,  184.  "  It  is  now  a  general 
mle,"  Mid  Merrick,  J.,  in  Commonwealth  e.  Giles,  1  Gray,  469,  "perfectly  well  es- 
tablished, that  in  all  legal  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  bills  of  particulars  or  speci- 
fications of  facta  may  and  will  be  ordered  by  the  court  whenever  it  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  danger  that  otherwise  a  part;  may  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  or  that  justice 
cannot  be  done.  Whether  such  an  order  shall  be  made  is  a  question  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  where  the  cause  in  which  it  is  asked  for  is  pending,  to  be  judged  of 
and  determined  upon  the  peculiar  facts  and  circumstances  attending  it.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  such  a  determination  ia  final  in  the  court  when  it  is  made,  and  is 
not  open  to  re-examination  or  revinion.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  when  it  is 
once  made,  it  concludes  the  rights  of  all  parties  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it ;  and  be, 
who  has  famished  a  bill  of  particulars  under  it,  most  be  confined  to  the  particulars  be 
has  specified,  as  closely  and  effectually  as  if  they  constituted  essential  allegations  In  a 
special  declaration.     Commonwealth  v.  Snelling,  IS  Pick.  821. 

The  indictment  for  this  offence  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  jurors  (fcc ),  upon  their  oath,  present,  that ,  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  on ,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterwards, 

was,  and  yet  is,  a  common  barrator,  and  that  he  the  said  — — ,  on  the  said day 

of ,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afterwards,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  divers  quarrels,  strifes,  suits,  and  controversies, 
among  the  honest  and  quiet  citizens  of  said  (State)  then  and  there  did  move,  procure, 
stir  up,  and  excite,  against  the  peace  of  the  (State)  aforesaid. 

The  following  precedent  is  taken  from  Train  &  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments, 
p.68:  — 

Indictment  for  being  a  Common  Barrator. 

The  jurors,  Ac,  upon  their  oath  present,  that  C.  D.,  late  of  B.,  in  the  county  of 

8.,  laborers,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord ,  at  B.,  in  the 

county  of  S.,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  dsy  and  the  day  of  the 
finding  of  this  indictment,  at  B-  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  divers  quaiTela, 
strifes,  suits,  and  controversies  among  the  honest  and  peaceable  citizens  of  said  Com- 
monwealth than  and  there  on  the  days  and  times  aforesaid,  did  move,  procure,  stir  np, 
and  excite.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the 
said  C.  D.,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  on  said  daya  and  times  was  and 
still  is  a  common  barrator  ;  to  the  common  nuisance,  Ac,  and  against  the  peace,  &c. 

The  word*  "  common  barrator "  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be  used  in  an  indict- 
ment Tor  this  crime.  2  Saund.  SOS,  n.  (1) ;  Bex  v.  Hardwicke,  1  Sid.  282  ;  Beg.  v. 
Hsnnou,  0  Mod.  811 ;  2  Chitty,  dim.  Law,  282. 
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§  67.  Evidnuoo.  The  offence  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the 
moving,  exciting,  and  prosecuting  of  suits  in  which  the  party 
has  no  interest,  or  of  false  suits  of  his  own,  if  designed  to  oppress 
the  defendants ;  or,  of  the  spreading  of  false  rumors  and  calumnies, 
whereby  discord  and  disquiet  are  spread  among  neighbors.1  But 
proof  of  the  commission  of  three  such  acta,  at  least,  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  indictment.1  The  bringing  of  an  action  in  the 
name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff  is  a  misdemeanor;*  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  barratry  unless  it  be  thrice  repeated.4 

>  1  Inst.  S6S  a ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  81.  For  a  copious  description  of  this  offence, 
see  the  case  of  Barrators,  8  Rep.  88. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Davis,  11  Pick.  M2,  435.  In  Commonwealth  v.  MeCnl- 
loch,  IS  Maaa.  237,  the  defendant  m  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  barratry,  because 
there  was  no  oppression  in  bringing  three  write  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  instead  of 
one  in  the  Court  oF  Common  Pleas,  the  coats  of  the  three  not  being  more  than  those  of 
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BLASPHEMY. 

§  68.  Definition.  This  crime,  in  a  general  sense,  has  been  said 
to  consist  in  speaking  evil  of  the  Deity,  with  an  impious  purpose 
to  derogate  from  the  diyine  majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
others  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God.1  Its  mischief  consists 
in  weakening  the  sanctions  and  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
and  thus  weakening  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  the  bonds  of 
society.  Hence,  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,3  all  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Bible,  or  exposing  any 
part  thereof  to  contempt  and  ridicule,8  and  all  writings  against 
the  whole  or  any  essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  striking 
at  the  root  thereof,  not  in  the  way  of  honest  discussion  and  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  but  with  the  malicious  design  to  calumniate, 
vilify,  and  disparage  it,  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  blas- 
phemous, and  punished  accordingly.4 

i  Commonwealth  «.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  213,  per  Shaw,  C.  J.  For  other 
and  more  particular  descriptions  of  this  offence,  see  4  Bl.  Comm.  69.  People  v.  Bug- 
gies, 8  Johns.  293,  per  Kent,  C.  J.,  ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  pp.  129-161. 

*  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Harringt.  (Del.)  563  :  Andrew  v.  Hew  York  Bible  Society, 
4  Saudf.  166  ;  Bex  v.  Woolston,  2  Stro,  834,  more  full;  reported  in  Fitxg.  64  ;  Rex  v. 
Wsddington,  1  1).  A  C.  26  ;  People  v.  Rugglea,  8  Johns.  290  ;  1  Kuaa.  on  Crimea,  230  ; 
Bex  v.  Taylor,  1  Vent  298. 

■  Updegrsph  "■  Commonwealth,  11  8.  ft  R.  304  ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimea,  230  ;  2  Stark. 
on  Slander,  pp.  138-143  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  206,  224,  226. 

*  Updegraph  v.  Commonwealth,  1 1  S.  ft  R.  3U4  ;  liei  v.  Carlisle,  8  B.  &  Aid.  161  ; 
2  Stark,  on  Slander,  pp.  144-147  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  220 
224,  226  :  People  «.  Rugglea,  tupra.  The  indictment  for  verbal  hlatphcmy  may  be 
thm.— 

The  jurors  (fcc.),  on  their  oath  present,  that- — ,  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  intending  the  holy  name  of  God  [and  the  person  and  character  of  our  Lord 

and  Saviour  Jeaua  Christ],  to  dishonor  and  blaspheme,  and  to  scandalize  and  vilify  the 
[Holy  Scriptures  and  the]  Christian  religion,  and  to  bring  [them)  into  disbelief  and 

contempt,  on ,  it ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  did,"  wilfully,  maliciously, 

and  blasphemously,  with  a  loud  voice,  utter  and  publish  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  divers  good  citizens  of  this  (State),  the  foUowing  false,  profane,  scandalous,  and 
blasphemous  words,  to  wit :  [here  state  the  worth,  verbatim,  mlh  proper  innuendoes,  if 
the  am  require)  it}*  in  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  good  morals  and 
government,  in  evil  example  to  others,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  (State)  aforesaid. 

The  indictment  for  publishing  a  blasphemous  libel  omits  the  words  between  the 
two  asterisks  in  the  above  precedent,  and  in  their  place  charges  as  follows :  — 

unlawfully  and  wickedly  print  and  publish,  and  cause  to  he  printed  and 

published,  a  false,  scandalous,  and  blasphemous  libel,  of  and  concerning  the  Christum 
religion,  containing  therein  among  other  things,  divers  scandalous  and  blasphemous 
matters  of  and  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  tenor  following,  to 
wit :  [here  met  forth  the  libel  in  base  verba  with  proper  i-nnuendnet],  in  contempt  [ftc. , 
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§  69.  When  ititnte  and  whaa  oommon-law  offence.  In  most  of 
the  United  States  statutes  hare  been  enacted  against  this  offence ; 
but  these  statutes  are  not  understood  in  all  cases  to  have 
abrogated  the  common  law;  the  rule  being,  that  where  the 
statute  does  not  vary  the  class  and  character  of  an  offence,  as, 
for  example,  by  raising  what  was  a  misdemeanor  into  a  felony, 
but  only  authorizes  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding  and  of 
punishment,  the  sanction  is  cumulative,  and  the  common  law  is 
not  taken  away.1  (a) 

§  70.  Evidence.  The  proof  of  the  indictment  for  this  crime 
will  consist  of  evidence  showing  that  the  defendant  uttered  or 
published  the  words  charged,  and  with  the  malicious  and  evil 
intent  alleged.  The  intent  is  to  be  collected  by  the  jury  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' (6) 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Ayer,  8  Coafa.  150 
Bayley,  J.  ;  Rex  c  Robinson,  2  Burr. 
Waddington,  1  B.  A  C.  26. 

■  Sea  further,  infra,  tit.  Libel. 

(a)  On  the  analogous  misdemeanor  of         (6)  The    prisoner's   confession   that    he 

profanity,  see  State  e, Brewington,  84  N.  C.  naod  the  words  charged  will  not  authorize 

783.      Profanity    ia   a   misdemeanor   only  a  conviction  for  blasphemy.     The  prose. 

when  it  amounts  to  a  public  nuisance,  and  cutor  mnit  ahow  that  some  one  heard  the 

should  he   so  alleged.     Gaines  v .  State,  words.     People  «.  Porter,  2  Parker,  C.  U. 

7  Lea  (Term.),  410.  (N.Y.)U. 
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BRIBERY.* 

§  71.  Definition.  Bribery  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  receiv- 
ing or  offering  of  any  undue  reward  by  or  to  any  person  whose 
ordinary  profession  or  business  relates  to  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  in  order  to  influence  his  behavior  in  office  and 
incline  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  known  rules  of  honesty  and 

1  The  indictment  for  bribing,  or  attempting  to  bribe,  a  judge,  may  be  thus :  — 

The  jurors  (4c. ),  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.  B.,  of ,  on ,  at 

within  the  count;  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  corruptly  give  (or  offer  to 

give)  to  one  C.  D-,  of — ,  ha  the  said  C.  D.  being  then  and  there  a  judge  (or   one 

of  the  justices)  of  the  {here  insert  the  style  of  the  court),  duly  and  legally  appointed  and 

qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  the  *nm  of dollars,  as  a  bribe, 

present,  and  reward,  to  obtain  the  opinion,  judgment,  and  decree  of  him  the  said  C. 
D.  in  a  certain  suit  (controversy  or  cause)  tlien  and  there  depending  before  him  the 
■aid  C-  D.  aa  judge  as  aforesaid  (and  others  the  associate  justices  of  said  court)  to  wit : 
(Acre  elate  the  nature  of  the  suit  or  proceeding),  the  said  office  of  judge  (or  justice) 
being  then  and  there  an  office  of  trust  concerning  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  said  (United  States,  or  State  or  Commonwealth),  against  the  peace,  &C. 

This  precedent  was  drawn  upon  the  statute  of  the  United  States,  of  April  80, 
1790,  5  21,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  Petera'a  ed.  (see  Davis's  Pieced,  p.  79),  bat  is  conceived  to  bo 
equally  good,  being  varied  aa  above,  in  a  pi-osecntion  at  common  law. 

The  following  precedent  is  taken  from  Train  k  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictment, 
p.82:  — 

Indictment  for  attempting  to  Bribe  a  Constable. 

The  jurors,  Ac. ,  upon  their  oath  present,  that  on  the  first  day  of  June,  to  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at  B.,  in  the  county  of  S.,  one  A.  C,   Esquire,   then  and  yet 

being  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  and  for  the  said  county  of  S.,  duly  quali- 
fied to  discharge  and  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  did  then  and  there  under  a  cer- 
tain warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  in  due  form  of  law,  bearing  date  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  directed  to  all  constables  and  other  peace  officers  of  the  said  county, 
and  especially  to  J.  N.,  thereby  commanding  them,  upon  sight  thereof,  to  take  and 
bring  Wore  the  said  A.  C.  so  being  auch  justice  as  aforesaid,  or  some  other  justice  of 
the  peace  within  and  for  the  aaid  county  of  S-,  the  body  of  D.  F.,  late  of  B.  afore- 
said, in  the  county  aforesaid,  to  answer,  <bc.,  as  in  the  tcarrant ;  and  which  said  war- 
rant afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  was  delivered  to  the  said  J.  N-,  then  being  one  of  the  constables  of  said  B., 
to  be  executed  In  due  form  of  law.  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  afore- 
said, do  further  present,  that  J.  S.,  well  knowing  the  premises,  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  B.  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  unlawfully, 
wickedly,  and  corruptly  did  offer  nnto  the  said  J.  N.,  so  being  constable  as  aforesaid, 
and  then  and  there  having  in  his  custody  and  possession  the  said  warrant  so  de- 
livered to  him  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  if  the  said  J.  N. 
would  refrain  from  executing  the  said  warrant,  and  from  taking  and  arresting  the 
aid  D.  F.  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  same,  for  and  during  fourteen  days  from  that 
time,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  the  said  J.  8.  so  offered  the  said  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  the  said  J.  N.  aa  aforesaid.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  afore* 
said,  do  say,  that  the  said  J.  8.  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  B. 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  did  unlawfully  at- 
tempt and  endeavor  to  bribe  the  said  J.  N.,  so  being  constable  as  aforesaid,  to  neglect 
and  omit  to  do  his  duty  as  such  constable,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  and  arresting 
the  said  D.  F.  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  aforesaid  ;  against  the  peace,  Ac 
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integrity '  (a)  Bat  it  is  also  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  may  be 
committed  by  any  person  in  an  official  situation,  who  shall  corruptly 
use  the  power  and  interest  of  his  place  for  rewards  or  promises ; 
and  by  any  person  who  shall  give  or  offer  or  take  a  reward  for 
offices  of  a  public  nature ;  or  shall  be  guilty  of  corruptly  giving 
or  promising  rewards,  in  order  to  procure  votes  in  the  election  of 
public  officers.'  Thus  it  has  been  held  bribery  by  the  common 
law  for  a  clerk  to  the  agent  for  prisoners  of  war  to  take  money  in 
order  to  procure  the  exchange  of  some  of  them  out  of  their 
turn  ;8  or,  for  one  to  offer  to  a  cabinet  minister  a  sum  of  money 
to  procure  from  the  crown  an  appointment  to  a  public  office;4 
or,  corruptly  to  solicit  an  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  seize  forfeited  goods,  to  forbear  from  seizing  them;15  or, 
to  promise  money  to  a  voter  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  a  particular 
ticket  or  interest  in  the  election  of  city  officers,8  or  members  of 
Parliament.7  (ft) 

§72.  When  Vbm  oOhmm  fa  oomptote.  The  misdemeanor  is  complete 
by  the  offer  of  the  bribe,  so  far  as  the  offer  is  concerned.  If  the 
offer  is  accepted,  both  parties  are  guilty.  And  though  the  person 
bribed  does  not  perform  his  promise,  but  directly  violates  it, 
as,  for  example,  if,  in  the  case  of  an  election,  he  votes  for  the 
opposing  candidate  or  interest,  the  offence  of  the  corrupter  is  still 
complete.8  So,  though  the  party  never  intended  to  vote  according 
to  his  promise,  yet  the  offerer  is  guilty.9 

>  1  Inst.  116  ;  1  Ruas.  on  Crimes,  154 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  139  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  67. 

1  Ibid.  ■  Bex  v.  Beale,  cited  1  East,  1S3. 

*  Rex  e.  Vaugban,  4  Burr.  2494  ;  Stockwell  «.  Horth,  Noy,  102  ;  s.  c.  Moor,  781. 
So  where  several  person*  mutually  agreed  to  {trocars  for  another  an  appointment  to  a 
public  office,  for  a  tain  of  money,  to  be  divided  among  them,  it  was  held  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law.     Bex  v.  Pollman  tt  al.,  9  Campb,  229. 

•Hem.  Everett,  8  B.  *  C.  114. 

'  Rei  v.  Plimpton,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1877.  'Eeic.  Pitt,  8  Burr.  183S,  1833. 

1  Sulaton  v.  Norton,  8  Burr.  128G ;  Harding  v.  Stokes,  2  M.  &  W.  283  ;  HensW 
v.  Fawcett,  8  Ad.  &  EL  CI.  The  hat  two  cases  were  actions  upon  the  statute ;  but 
the  doctrine  is  that  of  the  common  law. 

»  Henslow  v.  Fawcett,  gupra,  per  Patterson,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J. 

(a)  An  offer  of  money  to  an  arbitrator,  other  valuable  thing,  to  the  public  in  con* 
In  order  to  corruptly  affect  hia  decision,  sideration  of  votes,  axe  within  the  spirit  of 
is  criminal  (State  v.  Lust,  16  W,  Va.  the  law  against  bribery.  State  v.  Purdy, 
767);  or  a  State  senator  to  influence  his  86  Wis.  218.  For  cases  in  the  civil  courts, 
vote  on  a  question  before  the  Senate  showing  the  Illegality  of  the  promise  of 
(State  v.  Smalls,  11  S.  C.  233  ;  cf.  Com.  p.  pecuniary  consideration  to  influence  rotes, 
Petroff,  lCrim.  L.  Msg.  716) ;  or  a  jailer  see  "Frist  v.  Child,  21  Wall.  (U.  8.(441. 
(O'Brien  v.  State,  7  Tex.  A  pp.  181) ;  or  a  (i)  An  offer  by  a  public  officer,  as,  for 
voter  at  a  municipal  election.  State  v.  instance,  an  alderman  of  a  city,  to  accept 
Jackson,  78  He.  91.  A  promise  to  serve  a  bribe,  is  a  solicitation  to  commit  an  of- 
fer less  than  the  salary  attached  by  law  to  fence,  and  is  itself  indictable.  Walsh  v. 
the  office,  and  a  promise  to  give  money,  or  People,  66  III.  SB. 
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§  73.  Proof  of  right  to  vote.  If  it  be  alleged,  in  an  indictment 
for  corrupting  a  voter,  that  be  bad  a  right  to  vote,  this  allegation 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence  that  he  actually  did  vote, 
without  challenge  or  objection.1  The  allegation  of  the  payment 
of  money  to  that  voter  may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  it  was 
under  color  of  a  loan,  for  which  his  note  waa  taken,  if  it  were  at 
the  same  time  agreed  that  it  should  be  given  up,  after  he  had 
voted.3  So,  if  the  corrupter's  own  note  were  given  for  the  money.8 
So,  if  the  transaction  were  in  the  form  of  a  wager  or  bet  with 
the  voter,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  offerer's  candidate  or 
ticket.1  So,  if  the  voter  received  from  the  offerer  a  card,  or  token, 
in  one  room,  which  he  presented  to  another  person  in  another 
room,  and  thereupon  received  the  money,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
payment  of  money  by  the  former.5  (a) 


(a)  Under   the   Stats.   17  4  18  Vict  or  the  gift  by  individuals  of  their  promt* 

C.  102,  making  it  indictable  "  to  promise  sory  notes  to  the  comity  school  company, 

money  to  a  voter  in  order  to  induce  him  as  an  inducement  to  the  voters  to  vote  in 

to  vote,"  a  promise  to  a  voter  of  his  trav-  favor  of  a  removal  of  the  county  seat,  is 

tiling  expenses,  on  condition  that  he  will  not  bribery  within  the  meaning  of  the 

coma  and  vote  for  the  promisor,  is  crimi-  Iowa  Code.     Dishon  t>.   Smith,  10  Iowa, 

nal ;   but  such  a  promise  without   such  SIS. 

condition  is  not    Cooper  t>.  Slide,  SO  Eng.  It  U  suggested  in  the  foregoing  case 

Law  *  Eq.  152.  that  the  offer  must  be  intended  to  affect 

The  offer  to  tarnish  land,  buildings,  4c.,  the  performance  of  a  legal  doty,  and  not  a 

or  to  build  a  bridge  between  two  towns,  mere  moral  duty. 
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BURGLARY.* 

§  74.  Definition.  This  offence  is  usually  denned  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Coke,  who  says  that  a  burglar  is  "he  that,  by  night, 
breaketh  and  entereth  into  a  mantion-houte,  with  intent  to  commit 
&  felony."3  Evidence  of  all  these  particulars  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  the  indictment. 

§  75.  Ttme.  In  regard  to  the  time,  the  malignity  of  the  offence 
consists  in  its  being  done  in  the  night,  when  sleep  has  disarmed 
the  owner,  and  rendered  his  castle  defenceless.  And  it  is  night, 
in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  there  is  not  daylight  [creputadum 
or  diluculum\  enough  left  or  begun,  to  discern  a  man's  face 
withal,  (a)  The  light  of  the  moon  has  no  relation  to  the  crime.8  (6) 

1  The  form  of  an  indictment  for  burglary,  at  common  law,  U  as  follows  :  — 

The  jurors  (Ac),  upon  their  oath  present,  that,  [naming  the  prieoner)  late  of , 

on ,  about  the  hour  of ,  in  the  night  of  the  same  day,  with  force  end  arms, 

at >  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  dwelling-house  of  one {naming  the  occupant), 

there  situate,  feloniously  and  burglariously  did  break  and  enter,  with  latent  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  said  (occupant),  in  the  said  dwelling-house  then  and  there  being, 
then  and  there  feloniously  and  burglariously  to  steal,  take,  and  cany  away  [if  goods 
were  actually  stolen,  add  an  follows :  and  one  (here  describe  the  good*,  alleging  the  value 

of  each  article),  of  the  value  of dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 

{occupant),  in  the  dwelling-house  aforesaid  then  and  there  being  found,  then  and  there 
in  the  came  dwelling-house  feloniously  and  burglariously  did  steal,  take,  and  can; 
away]  against  the  peace  of  the  State  {or  Commonwealth}  aforesaid. 

*  3  Inst.  S3  ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  6th  (F.ng.)  ed.  1 ;  Wilmot  (Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Burglary,  p.  3)  defines  this  crime  as  follows  ;  A  burglar,  at  common  law,  ia  he  that 
by  night  feloniously  breaketh  and  entereth  into  the  dwelling-house  of  another.  There- 
fore, the  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to  cut  off  an  ear  of  an  in- 
habitant, ia  not  a  felony  (Commonwealth  t>.  Newell,  7  Haas.  247)  ;  nor  a  breaking  and 
entering,  with  intent  to  commit  adultery  (State  t>.  Cooper,  16  Vt.  551).  (el 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  224  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  550,  551 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Chevalier,  7  Dane's 
Abr.  134 ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  169 ;  State  «.  Bancroft,  10  N.  II.  106. 

(a)  See  Commonwealth   v.   Williams,  will  rapport  the  indictment      Com.   v. 

2  Cush.  582.     In  Massachusetts,  by  star.  Glorer,  111  Mass.  395. 

1847,  c.  13,  Pub.  Stat.,  c.  214,  g  16,  the  (A)  Nor  the  light  from  artificial  lights, 

night-time  is  declared  to  be,  in  all  crimi-  sided  by  the  reflection  from  snow.     State 

nal  cases,  the  time  between  one  hour  after  v.  Moms,  47  Conn.  170. 

sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise.     It  (e)  Nor  is  a  breaking  and  entering  a 

must    be   proved    directly   or   indirectly  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  have  sei- 

that  the  offence  was  committed   in  the  ual  intercourse  with  an  unmarried  woman 

night  State".  Whit,  4  Jones,  Law(N.C),  therein.     Robinson  o.  State,  68  Md.  151  J 

819.    On  an  indictment  charging  breaking  People  v.  Soto,  63  Cal.  412. 

and  entering  in  the  night-time,  proof  that  If  the  indictment  does  not  sufficiently 

there  was  breaking  through  a  brick  vault,  charge  a  felony,  without  stating  the  value 
'  "                  '   '         n        '  ie  ranst  be  al- 


S  Col  619. 


begun  in  the  night-time,  though  not  com-    of  the  goods  stolen,  the  value  mn 
pleted,  and  the  entry  made  till  daytime,     leged  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cc 
a  felony.     People  v.  Murray,  S  C 
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Both  the  breaking  and  entering  must  be  done  in  the  night-time ; 
but  it  is  not  essential  that  both  be  done  in  the  same  night.1  (a) 

§  76.  Breaking.  The  breaking  of  the  house  may  be  actual,  by 
the  application  of  physical  force ;  or  constructive,  where  an 
entrance  is  obtained  by  fraud,  threats,  or  conspiracy.  An  actual 
breaking  may  be  by  lifting  a  latch ;  making  a  hole  in  the  vail ; a 
descending  the  chimney ; 8  (6)  picking,  turning  back,  or  opening  the 
lock,  with  a  false  key  or  other  instrument;4  removing  or  breaking 

>  1  Hale,  P.  C.  551;  2  Sow.  on  Crimes,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  87;  1  Gabbett,  Criin.  Law, 
176,  177  ;  Bex  v.  Smith,  Rues.  &  By.  417.  The  breaking  at  a  different  period  from 
the  entering  moot  clearly  show  an  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  a  party  present  at  the 
breaking  on  the  first  night,  bat  not  present  at  the  entering,  on  the  second,  is  still  guilty 
of  the  whole  offence.  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  A  P.  482.  "I  should  submit,"  says  Wif- 
mot  (Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Burglary,  p.  8),  "  that  a  case  might  exist,  where  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  work  gnat  injustice.  Suppose  thieves  to  break  together,  and  be  disturbed, 
or  find  a  formidable  resistance  likely  to  be  made,  and  separate,  leaving  the  bur- 
glary incomplete,  and  without  any  intention  of  resuming  operations,  and  the  next 
night  some  of  the  party,  unknown  to  the  rest,  make  an  entry,  this  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  constituents  of  burglary,  which  require  that  there  should  be 
both  a  breaking  and  entering,  and  that  one  without  the  other  renders  the  offence 
incomplete.  Besides,  in  such  a  case,  there  would  be  no  locus  paniieniuE,  which 
the  indulgence  of  our  law  allows  even  in  the  worst  offences.  Again,  suppose  A  and  B 
break  a  dwelling-house  on  a  certain  night,  intending  on  the  following  night  to  enter  ; 
A  enters  alone,  and  unknown  to  B,  in  the  same  night,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  greater 
share  of  the  plunder,  how  would  B  be  partieept  crrwjnu  to  that  act  of  A  I  Or  suppose 
that  A  and  B.  break  a  dwelling-house  on  a  certain  night,  intending  on  ths  following 
night  to  enter.  On  the  following  night  B  alone  enters,  and,  being  resisted,  commits 
murder,  would  A  be  parttaps  cn'miro  in  the  murder!  On  the  whole,  it  is  submitted, 
that  this  is  a  question  deserving  of  further  consideration." 

■  1  Hale,  P.  C.  5GB  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  188.  See  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  169-172 ; 
State  v.  Wilson,  Coxe,  489  ;  Bex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  k  P.  482. 

*  Rex  *>.  Brice,  Rosa,  fe  By.  450. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.662;  2  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  Gth(Eng-)  ed.  8.  And  see  Pugh  v.  Griffith, 
7  Ad.  ft  El.  827. 

(a)  By  statute  In  moot  States,  the  same  erally  extended  by  statute  to  other  build- 
acts  which  would  constitute  a  burglar;  if  ings  beside  dwelling-houses,  i.  «.,  stores, 
they  were  done  in  the  night  are  made  in-  warehouses,  barns,  4c.,  and  also  to  rail- 
die  tabic  and  punishable  if  done  in  the  road  cars  and  steamboats,  canal-boats,  and 
daytime.  Cnm.  Law  and  Practice  of  vessels  generally.  See  the  statutes  above 
California,  1881  (White  &  George),  %  460,  referred  to,  passin,  and  State  t>.  Bishop, 

&145  ;  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Gl  Vt,  287  ;  Hagaro.  State,  3G  Ohio  St. 
vision  of  1875.  title  20,  c.  4,  f  8  ;  Laws  268.  All  the  rulea  of  evidence  in  other 
of  Delaware,  1874,  c.  128,  %  10,  p.  772;  respects  applicable  to  the  crime  of  bur- 
Code  of  Georgia,  1882,  {4886;  Compiled  glary  are  applicable  to  these  statutory 
Laws  of  Kansas,  1879,  \  1798-1802  ;  Re-  crimes,  and  these  statutes  do  not,  in  gen- 
vised  Statutes  of  Kentucky,  vol.  2,  p.  882  end,  abrogate  the  common-law  crime,  but 
(Stanton's  ed.) ;  Revised  Statutes,  Maine,  are  extensions  of  it,  or  afford  cumulative 
c.  110,  SB  (1867);  Pub.  Stat  Mass.  c.  208,  remedies.    State  v.  Branham,  13  S.  C.  889. 

R  10-18  ;  Revised  Code  of  Maryland,  art  (i)  An  entry  at  night,  through  a  ehim- 

§  36  ;  General  Laws  of  S ew  Hampshire,  ney,  into  a  log-cabin,  in  which  the  proae- 

J  628  (1878) ;    Revision    of   New  Jersey,  cntrix  dwells,  and  stealing  goods  therein, 

vol  1,  p.  244  ;   Penal  Code  of  New  York,  will  constitute  burglary,  although  thflchim- 

e,  ii. ;  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  ft  6885-  nsy,  mads  of  logs  and  sticks,  may  be  in  a 

40;  Brightley's  Purdon's  Digest,  Pennsyl-  state  of  decay,  and  not  more  than  five  and  a 

venia,   p.  3G8.     The  crime  of  feloniously  half  feet  high.   (Pearson,  C.J.  .disnenting.) 

breaking  and  entering  haa  also  been  gen-  State  v.  Willis,  7  Jones,  Law  (N.  C),  190. 
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a  pane  of  glass,  and  inserting  the  hand  or  even  a  finger ; 1  (a)  pulling 
up  or  down  an  unfastened  sash;3  removing  the  fastening  of  a 
window,  by  inserting  the  hand  through  a  broken  pane;*  pushing 
open  a  window  which  moved  on  hinges  and  was  fastened  by  a 
wedge  ;*  breaking  and  opening  an  inner  door,  after  having  entered 
through  an  open  door  or  window;  Gor  other  like  acts;  and  even 
by  escaping  from  a  house  by  any  of  these  or  the  like  means,  or 
by  unlocking  the  hall-door,  after  having  committed  a  felony  in  the 
house,  though  the  offender  were  a  lodger.8  (&)  Whether  it  would 
be  burglary,  in  a  guest  at  an  inn,  to  open  his  own  chamber-door 
with  a  felonious  intent,  is  greatly  doubted.7  The  breaking  must 
also  be  into  some  apartment  of  the  house,  and  not  into  a  cup- 
board, press,  locker,  or  the  like  receptacle,  notwithstanding  these, 
as  between  the  heir  and  executor,  are  regarded  as  fixtures.8  It 
must  also  appear  that  the  place  through  which  the  thief  entered 

1  Bex  v.  Davie,  Rush,  k  Ry.  499  ;  Rex  v.  Perkea,  1  C.  4  P.  800  ;  Rogina  v.  Bird, 
9  C.  k  P.  44.  So  putting  the  head  out  of  the  skylight  ia  a  sufficient  breaking  oat. 
RdX  o.  M'Kearnev,  Jebb,  99. 

1  Rex  «.  Haines,  Bun.  &  Ry.  (61  ;  Rex  o.  Hyams,  7  C.  A  P.  441  ;  Franco  t>.  Stats, 
42  Texas,  276.  So  is  cutting  and  tearing  down  a  netting  of  twine,  nailed  over  an 
open  window.  Commonwealth  v.  Stephenson,  S  Pick.  854.  See  Hunter  v.  Common- 
wealth, 7  Gratfc  6*1. 

*  Bex  <o.  Robinson,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  827.  And  aee  Rex  v.  Bailey,  Robs.  tt  By.  341. 
Breaking  open  a  shutter-boi  adjoining  the  window  waa  held  no  burglary.  Rex  o, 
Paine,  7  C.  &  P.  13S. 

*  Rex  tt.  Hall,  Bun.  k  Ry.  866. 

*  Bex  v.  Johnson,  2  East,  P.  C.  488. 

*  Regina  v.  Wheeldon,  8  C.  k  P.  747  ;  Bex  v.  Lawrence,  4  a  &  P.  281.  Whether 
raising  a  trap  or  flap  door,  which  ia  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  is  a  sufficient  break- 
ing of  the  house,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
See  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  6  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  GS4.  In  Rex  tr.  Brown,  2  East, 
P.  C.  487,  in  1790,  Buller,  J.,  held  that  it  was.  In  Bex  v,  Callan,  Boss,  k  By.  167,  in 
1809.  the  point  waa  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  they  were 
equally  divided  upon  it.  And  in  1830,  in  Bex  D.  Lawrence,  4  C.  k?.  281,  it  was  held  by 
Bolland,  B.,  to  be  not  sufficient.  In  this  last  case,  that  of  Bex  o.  Brown  waa  referred 
to.  Bex  c  Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  overruled  by  Bex  v.  Russell,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
877,  where  it  was  held  that  lilting  up  the  Sap  of  a  cellar,  which  waa  kept  down  by  its 
own  weight,  is  a  sufficient  breaking,  although  such  Sap  may  have  been  occasionally 
fastened  by  nails,  but  was  not  so  fastened  at  the  time  the  entry  was  made.  Removing 
loose  planks  in  a  partition  wall,  they  not  being  fixed  to  the  freehold,  has  been  held  not 
a  breaking.     Commonwealth  v.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  476. 

'  2  East,  P.  C.  488  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  654. 

■  Foster,  109  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  489.  This  point  Beams  never  to  have  been  solemnly 
decided.  Wilmot  suggests  as  a  reason  why  such  a  breaking  should  not  be  burglarious, 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  actual  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house  has  reference  to 
the  entry  at  common  law,  and  to  the  escape  of  the  intruder  by  breaking  ont  under  the 
statu  to.     Whereas  the  breaking  of  a  cupboard  is  a  distinct  and  independent  a 


(a)  Removing  a  grating  from  a  store-  (1)  A  breaking  may  be  by  fire,  and 

houafl.     Com.  v.  Bruce,  1  Ky.  L.  J.  Dec     homing  a  hole  through  which  to  escape 
p.  M8  ;  8  Crira.  L.  Hag.  p.  2E1.  from  a  prison.   Lake  o.  State,  49  Ala.  SO. 
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was  closed ;  for  if  he  entered  through  a  door  or  window  left  open 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  occupant,  it  is  not  burglary.1  (a) 

§  77.  Same  «ubjeot.  The  offence  of  breaking  the  house  is  also 
conttructively  committed,  when  admission  is  obtained  by  threats, 
or  by  fraud ;  as,  if  the  owner  is  compelled  to  open  the  door  by 
fear,  or  opens  it  to  repel  an  attack,  and  thieves  rush  in  ;*  or,  if 
they  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and  rush  in  when  the  constable  opens 
the  door;1  or,  if  entrance  is  obtained  by  legal  process  fraudu- 
lently obtained;*  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings;6  or,  if 
lodgings  be  actually  taken,  with  an  ultimate  felonious  intent;* 
or,  if  the  entrance  is  effected  by  any  other  fraudulent  artifice ;  or, 
if  the  house  be  opened  by  the  servants  within,  by  conspiracy 
with  those  who  enter.7 

§  78.  Entry.  There  must  be  some  proof  of  actual  entry  into 
the  house ;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  an  entrance  of 
the  person ;  for  if  the  intent  be  to  commit  a  felony  in  the  steal- 
ing of  goods  in  the  house,  the  insertion  of  any  instrument  for 
that  purpose,  through  the  broken  aperture,  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  offence.  But  if  the  instrument  were  inserted,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  goods,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  breaking  and  thereby  effecting  an  entrance  to 
commit  the  intended  felony,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Thus,  to  break 
the  window  or  door,  and  thrust  in  a  hook  to  steal,  or  weapon  to 
rob  or  kill,  is  burglary,  though  the  hand  of  the  felon  be  not  within 
the  house ;  but  to  thrust  an  auger  through,  in  the  act  of  effecting 
an  entrance  by  boring,  does  not  amount  to  burglary.8  (4)    So,  if, 

'  S  Inst.  84  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  SGI,  M2  ;  State  «.  Wilson,  Con,  139  ;  2  Rum.  on 
Crimea,  Gth  (Eng. )  ed.  2 ;  Rex  t>.  Lewis,  3  C.  &  P.  628  ;  Rer  v.  Spriggs,  1M.&  Rob. 
867  ;  Slate  ».  Boon,  IS  Ired.  241. 

I  3  East,  P.  C.  486.     Bee  State  v.  Henry,  9  Ired.  4BB.  *  Ibid.  4BG. 

*  Rex  p.  Farr,  3.  Kelyng,  43  :  2  East,  P.  C.  486  ;  2  Ruts,  on  Crimea,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  8. 

•  1W.  '  Ibid. 

7  2  East,  P.  C.  486.  And  it  it  burglary  in  both.  Bex  tr.  Cornwall  Id.  ;  a.  o.  2 
Str».  881  ;  2  Rnsa.  on  Crimea,  Sth  (Eng.)  ed.  9;  1  Gabbett,  Crira.  Law,  173  ;  Regina 
•.  Johnson,  1  Car.  k  Marthm.  218.  But  if  the  set-rant  it  faithful,  and  intended  only 
to  entrap  the  thief,  it  is  not  a  burglarious  entry.     Ibid. 

»  2  East,  P.  C.  490 ;  Roi  v.  Hughes,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  406  ;  Rex  v.  Rust,  1 

(»)  Entering  tn  open  door,  and  break-  bores  a  bole  with  an  anger  through  the 

ing  oat  at  another  door,  it  not  "  breaking  floor  of  a  com-orib,  so  that  the  corn  rant 

and  entering  into."    White  v.  State,  CI  through  the  hole  into  a  sack,  which  be 

Oa.  285.  then  feloniously  takes  away.     Walker  v. 

(o)  So,   under   the   extension   of   the  State,  63  Ala,  49.     Lifting  a  window  by 

erf  me   by  statute,  which   includes  other  to  placing  the  band  that  the  fingers  reach 

places  betides  dwelling-house*,  it  it  a  sof-  the   inside  of  the  window  It  an  entry. 

Scient  proof  of  breaking  and  entering  if  Franco  c.  State,  42  Tex.  276. 
it  it  proved  that  one,  with  intent  to  steal, 
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after  breaking  the  house,  the  thief  sends  in  a  child  of  tender  age 
to  bring  out  the  goods,  he  is  guilty  of  burglary.1 

§  79.  DwaUinc-bonM.  The  building  into  which  the  entry  is 
made  must  be  proved  to  be  a  mantion  or  dwelling-home?  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  actually  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the 
offence.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  be 
within  the  house  at  the  moment ;  for  burglary  may  be  committed 
while  all  the  family  are  absent  for  a  night  or  more,  if  it  be  ammo 
revertendi.\a)  But  if  the  owner  or  his  family  resort  to  the  house 
only  in  the  daytime,  or  if  he  employ  persons  only  to  sleep  there, 
who  are  not  of  his  family  nor  in  his  domestic  service  and  employ- 
ment, though  it  be  to  protect  the  property  from  thieves,  this  is 
not  sufficient  proof  of  habitancy  by  the  owner.*  Nor  does  habi- 
tancy  commence  with  the  putting  of  furniture  into  the  house, 
before  the  actual  residence  there  of  the  owner  or  his  family.5 

Moody,  C.  C.  183.  Whether  the  sot  of  discharging  a.  bullet  into  tha  house,  with  intent 
to  kill,  is  a  burglarious  entry  into  the  house,  is  doubted.  Lord  Hale  thought  it  was 
not  1  Hale,  P.  C.  655.  Serjeant  Hawkins  states  it  as  an  example  of  a  constructive 
entry.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  SS,  §  11.  And  Mr.  East  thinks  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  this  case  and  that  of  an  instrument  thrust  through  a  window  for  tbe  purpose 
of  committing  a  felony,  unless  it  be  that  the  one  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  St  the 
time,  and  the  other  is  discharged  from  it.  2  East,  P.  C.  ISO.  See  1  Gabbett,  Crira. 
Law,  174,  175,  where  this  difference  is  said  to  be  material.  There  is  s  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  It  is  submitted,  says  Wilmot  (Dig.  of  Law  of  Burglary,  CSX 
that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  discharging  a  loaded  gun  or  pistol  into  the 
dwelling-bouse  from  the  outside  could  be  held  burglary,  would  be  by  laying  the  intent 
to  commit  felony  by  killing  or  wounding,  or  generally,  to  commit  felony  ;  and  quart, 
whether  the  breaking  and  entry  requisite  to  complete  tbe  burglary  would  be  satisfied 
by  such  discharge. 

>  1  Hale,  P.  C.  S55,  SGS. 

1  Burglary  may  be  committed  in  s  church  at  common  law.  Regies  «.  Baker,  S 
Cox,  C.  C.  SSI  (1849).  In  this  case,  AWcrson,  B.,  said,  "  1  take  it  to  be  settled  law 
that  burglary  may  be  committed  in  •  church,  at  common  law,  and  so  held  lately,  on 
circuit. "  An  indictment  for  burglary  in  a  church  need  not  lay  the  offence  as  com- 
mitted in  a  dwelling-house  ;  it  should  charge  that  the  defendant  feloniously  and 
burglariously  broke  and  entered  the  pariah  church  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs, 
with  intent,  *c,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  2  East,  P.  C.  512; 
Wilmot,  Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Burglary,  198.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  offence 
is  now  punished  by  statute,  which  makes  it  a  distinct  felony  to  break  and  enter  any 
church  or  chapel,  and  steal  any  chattel  therein.  But  in  Regina  e.  Baker,  mora,  Alder- 
son,  B.,  ruled  that  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  particularly  relate  to  otjeneaa  respect- 
ing  churches,  do  not  destroy  the  offence  at  common  law. 

'  1  Hale,  P.  C.  556  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  22G  ;  1  Gabbett,  Crim.  Law,  181, 182.  Breaking 
a  house  in  town,  which  was  shut  up,  while  the  family  were  spending  the  summer  in  the 
country,  has  been  held  burglary.    Commonwealth  «.  Brown,  8  Rawle,  207. 

*  Ibid.  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  497-499;  Rex  t>.  Flannagan,  Rubs,  k  Ry.  187;  Bex  tr. 
Lyons,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  185  ;  Bex  v.  Fuller,  Id.  822,  o.  ;  2  Run.  on  Crimes, 
Bth(Eng.)ed.  21-24. 

1  Rex  v.  Lyons,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  185 ;  2  East,  P.  a  497,  498  ;  Rex  «. 
Thompson,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  771  ;  1  Gsbbatt,  Crim.  Law,  480,  But  sea  antra. 
Commonwealth  «.  Brown,  S  Bawls,  207. 

(a)  Com.  tr.  Barney,  10  Cub.  (Kin.)  479. 
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Neither  will  the  casual  occupancy  of  a  tenement  as  a  lodging- 
place  suffice  of  itself  to  constitute  it  a  dwelling-house ;  as,  if  a 
servant  be  sent  to  lodge  in  a  barn,  or  a  porter  to  lodge  in  a  ware- 
house, for  the  purpose  of  watching  for  thieves.1  But  the  actual 
occupancy  of  the  owner  will  not  alone  constitute  the  place  his 
dwelling-house,  unless  it  is  a  permanent  and  substantial  edifice ; 
and  therefore  to  break  open  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  fair  or 
market,  though  the  owner  sleep  in  it,  is  not  burglary.9 

§  80.  Buna  subject.  The  term  "  mansion,"  or  "  dwelling- 
house"  comprehends  all  the  outbuildings  which  are  parcel 
thereof,  though  they  be  not  contiguous  to  it  All  buildings 
within  the  same  curtilage  or  common  fence,  and  used  by  the 
same  family,  are  considered  by  the  law  as  parcel  of  the  mansion. 
If  they  are  separated  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  are  not  within 
the  same  common  fence,  though  occupied  by  the  same  owner,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  parcel  of  the  mansion  or  not,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence.8  And  here  it  becomes 
material  to  inquire  whether  the  apartment  or  building  which  was 
broken  had  a  separate  door  of  entrance  of  its  own,  or  was  ap- 
proachable only  through  the  common  door  of  the  dwelling-house. 
For  if  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  should  let  part  of  it  for  a 
shop,  and  the  tenant  should  occupy  it  for  his  trade  only,  without 
sleeping  there,  and  it  should  have  a  door  of  its  own,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  dwelling-house ;  here,  though  it  be  under  the  roof  of 
the  mansion,  yet  it  is  not  a  place  in  which  burglary  can  be  com- 

»  Rex  ».  Smith,  2  East,  P.  C.  497 ;  Bex  *.  Brown,  14  493,  487,  601. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  a  S57  ;  *  Bl  Comm.  228. 

'  1  lisle,  P.  C.  658,  68B  ;  S  Inst.  64  ;  1  Hawk.  C.  P.  C.  38,  §  21-36 :  1  Gflbbett, 
dim.  Law,  178  ;  2  Bast,  P.  C.  492-495  ;  Devoe  v.  Commonwealth,  S  Met.  (Mass.) 
825  ;  2  Roea.  on  Crimea,  £th  (Eng.)  ed.  15-20  ;  Parker's  Case,  4  Johns.  424  ;  State  «. 
GinnB,  1  Nott  &  M'C.  688  ;  State  v.  Langford,  1  Dbt.  253  ;  State  o.  Wilson,  1  Hstw, 
342;  State  v.  T witty.  Id.  102  ;  Bex  v.  Westwood,  Rugs,  A  By.  495  ;  Bei  v.  Chalking,  Id. 
834.  Thus,  an  out-house  within  an  enclosed  yard,  hod  been  held  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  occupying  owner,  though  hs  has  another  tenement  opening  into  the  name 
yard,  in  the  occupancy  of  a  tenant  having  an  easement  there.  Rex  e.  Walters,  By.  i 
M.  13.  So,  a  permanent  building,  used  and  slept  in  only  during  a  fair.  Rex  v.  Smith, 
lKa  Bob.  266.  So,  a  house  occupied  only  by  the  servants  of  the  owner,  the  burg- 
lary being  in  hi*  shop  adjoining,  and  communicating  with  the  house  by  a  trap-door 
and  ladder.  Bex  «.  Stock,  Rubs.  &  By.  185  ;  s.  o.  2  Taunt,  339.  So,  a  building 
within  the  same  enclosure,  used  with  the  dwelling -ho  ase,  but  accessible  only  by  an 
open  passage.  Bex  v.  Hancock,  Buss.  &  Ry.  170.  Though  no  person  sleeps  in  such 
building.  Rex  v.  Gibson,  2  East,  P.  C.  608.  Apartments  let  to  lodgers,  as  tenants, 
are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  lodgers,  if  the  owner  do  not  dwell  in  the  same  bouse,  or 
if  the  lodger  baa  a  separate  entrance  for  himself,  from  the  street ;  but  if  the  owner,  by 
himself  or  his  servants,  occupies  a  part  of  the  same  house,  the  whole  is  his  dwelling- 
bonse.  Box  v.  Gibbons,  Russ.  &  Ry.  422  ;  Rex  v.  Carroll,  3  East,  P.  C.  606  (  Rex  v. 
Tomer,  Id.  492  ;  Bex  v.  Martin,  Rues.  &  By.  108. 
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mitted.1  (a)  But  if  there  is  only  one  common  door  of  entrance  to 
both,  it  is  still  part  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner  of  the 
mansion.5  (6) 

§  81.  Ownership.  And  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  . 
dwelling-house,  if  the  general  owner  of  the  mansion,  in  which 
he  resides,  should  let  a  room  in  it  to  a  lodger,  who  enters  only 
by  the  common  door,  and  his  apartment  is  feloniously  broken  and 
entered,  it  is  burglary  in  the  house  of  the  general  owner.8  But 
if  the  lodger's  room  has  a  separate  outer  entrance  of  its  own,  and 
no  other,  the  room  is  the  house  of  the  lodger.*  And  where 
rooms  in  a  house  are  let  to  several  tenants,  who  enter  by  a  com- 
mon hall-door ;  if  the  general  owner  does  not  inhabit  the  house, 
then  each  apartment  is  the  separate  dwelling-house  of  its  own 
tenant,  (c)  Such  is  the  case  of  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
rooms  in  colleges,  and  the  like.6  If  two  have  the  title  to  two 
contiguous  dwelling-houses,  in  common,  paying  rent  and  taxes 
for  both  out  of  their  common  fund,  yet  if  their  dwellings  be 
separately  inhabited,  and  one  be  feloniously  broken  and  entered, 

lo,  P.  c.  5f 

cue  of  a  large  manufactory  in  the  centre  of  a  pile  of  buildings,  the  wing*  of  which 
were  inhabited,  but  without  any  communication  with  the  manufactory  in  the  centre, 
it  waa  held  that  burglary  could  not  lie  committed  in  the  latter  place,  though  the 
whole  pile  waa  enclosed  within  a  common  fence.     Rex  t>.  Eggington,  2  East,  P.  C.  494. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  G5S  ;  i  Bl.  Coram.  224  ;   2  East,  P.  C.  499,  600 ;   Lee  v.  OanaelL 
Cowp.  8  ;  J.  Eel.  84. 

*  Ibid.  ;  2  Ruse,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  84. 

*  Ibid.  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  506  ;  Erans  v.  Finch,  Cro.  Car.  47S ;  Sex  v.  Rogers,  1 
Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  89  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  S58. 

(o)  As  *  general   role,  when,  there  is  burglary  in  the  room  of  a  guest  at  a  hotel, 

internal  communication  between  the  room  the  dwelling-house  should  be  described  as 

or  apartment  broken  into,  and  the  room  or  that  of  the  Landlord.     The  evidence  was 

building  in  which  the  accused  is  charged  that  8.,  a  resident  of  Albany,  was  a  guest 

to  have  feloniously  entered,  such  entry  is  at  the  Alitor  House,  in  New  York,  that 

completed  by  entering  the  room  broken  a  room  had  been  assigned  him,  in  which 

into.   Com.  v.  Bruce,  8 Cr.  L.  Mag.  p.  262;  he  slept,  and  of  which  he  had  the  key. 

1  Ky.   L.  T.   Dec.  p.  398.  The  court  said,  in  such  a  case  the  dwelling. 

(ft)  In  People  *.  Snyder,  2  Parker,  C.  R.  house  i«,   in   contemplation   of  law,   the 

(N.  Y.)  23,  it  was  held  that  burglary  may  dwelling-house  of  the  landlord  and   not 

be  committed  in  a  shop  which  is  under  the  of  the  guest,  and  actual  residence  by  an 

same  roof  with,  and  nearly  surrounded  by,  owner  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 

rooms   occupied   by  the  family,   though  house  his  dwelling-house  ;  but  where  the 

there  be  no  communication  from  the  lat-  house  is  occupied  by  a  servant,  as  thu  house 

ter  to  the  former,  without  going  out  of  of  the  master  and  in  his   master's  bnai- 

doors.  nana,  it  is  the  master's   dwelling-house, 

(c)  People  v.  Bosh,  B  Parker,   C.   8.  and  an  indictment  for  burglarious  entry 

S52  ;  Mason  t>.  People,  26  N,  Y.  200.     It  must  so  describe  it ;   and  the  some  rule 

waa  held  in  People  e.  Rogers,  IS  W.  Dig.  appliea  to  the  room  of  a  guest  at  a  hotel. 

147,  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  rule  would 

that  in  an  indictment  for  attempting  a  be  generally  followed. 
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it  is  burglary  in  the  dwelling -house  of  the  occupant  of  that 
one  only,  and  not  of  both ;  but  if  in  such  case  the  occupancy 
also  is  joint,  the  entrance  for  both  families  being  by  the  same 
common  door,  it  is  the  dwelling-house  of  both.1  In  all  these 
cases,  the  offence  must  be  laid  accordingly,  or  the  variance 
will  be  fatal,  (a) 

§  82.  intent  The  felonioii*  intent,  charged  in  the  indictment, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence  of  a  felony  actually  com- 
mitted in  the  house ;  it  being  presumed  that  the  act  was  done 
pursuant  to  a  previous  intention.8  (J)  If  none  was  committed, 
then  the  intent  to  commit  the  felony  charged  must  be  dis- 
tinctly proved.     And  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  a  felony  at 

i  Rex  e.  Jones,  2  Letch,  P.  C.  (4tb  ed.)  S87  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  604, 
1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  560.  But  the  actual  commission  of  felony  la  the  hoaae,  says 
Wilmot  (Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Burglary,  p.  11),  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the  entry 
was  made  with  intent  to  commit  that  felony.  Murder  might  ensue,  where  there  existed 
only  the  intent  to  ateal ;  or  a  person  might  open  a  door  and  enter  to  commit  a  trespass, 
or  to  recover  his  own  property,  and  afterwards,  on  an  opportunity  offered,  commit 
larceny.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  who  should  commit  murder  would  Dot  be 
excused  on  account  of  an  entry  with  no  such  intention  ;  for,  as  East  says,  "  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  a  man  who  commits  one  sort  of  felony,  in  attempting  to  commit  Knottier, 
cannot  excuse  himself  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  Dot  intend  the  commission  of  that 
particular  offence."  A  servant,  who  was  entrusted  by  his  master,  sold  goods,  and  con- 
cealed tbe  money  in  the  houae ;  and  after  he  was  discharged  from  the  service,  broke 
the  houae,  and  took  the  money  which  he  had  concealed.  This  waa  holden  to  he  no 
burglary,  because  the  first  taking  of  the  money  waa  not  felony,  bat  only  a  breach  of 
trust.  Although  the  money  was  the  master's  in  right,  it  was  tbe  servant's  money  in 
possession."  The  subsequent  entry,  therefore,  was  only  a  trespass.  2  East,  P.  C.  610  ; 
1  Bon.  by  Greaves,  823 ;  1  Shower,  53. 

(a)  The  allegation  of  ownership  of  a  any  evidence  which  would  be  admissible 

railroad-car,  which  has  been   feloniously  on  a  trial  for  that  larceny,  to  prove  the 

entered,  may  be  supported  by  proof  that  fact  of  the  larceny,  seems  admissible  to 

it  was  on  the  track  of  the  railroad  com-  prove  the  same  fact,  when  it  is  a  relevant 

pany,  attached  to  its  train,  and  in  its  pot-  fact  in  a  trial  for  burglary  ;  and  this  haa 

session,  occupancy,  and  control,   though  been  held  in  many  cases.   State  v.  Bishop, 

auch  company  is  not  the  real  owner.    State  61  Vt.  287  ;  State  v.  Bnell,  46  Wis.  624  ; 

■.  Parker,  18  Nev.  79.  Neubrandt  V.   State,   S   N.  W.   Ben.   p. 

(i)  It   has  been   said  by  courts  and  824  ;   People  o.  Ah  Sing,  S  Pac.  C.   L.  J. 

text-writers,  that  the  possession  or  stolen  p.  40 ;   People  v.  Tetherington,   8  Crim. 

goods,  which  were  the  fruits  of  a  burglary,  L.  Hag.  p.  418.    Tbe  strongest  opposition 

his  no  tendency  to  prove  the  commission  on  this  point  is  in  Michigan,  where  it  is 

of  the  crime  of  burglary.     But  in  one  as-  said  that  such  possession  haa  no  tendency 

pact  of  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  prove  tbe  burglary.    Stuart  r.  People, 

such  evidence  could  be  rejected  on  a  trial  42  Mich.  265.     But  in  most  of  the  cases 

for  burglary.      As  Mr.  Groenleaf  states  in  where  this  ruling  haa  been  given,  the  evi- 

the  text,  the  felonious  Merit  charged  in  dence  offered  was  auch  aa  would  not  have 

the  indictment  is  sufficiently  proved  by  been  admissible  on   a  trial   for   larceny. 

evidence  of  a  felony  actually  committed  As  haa  been  said  in  that  regard,  the  pos- 

in  the  house.     If,  then,  the  commission  of  session  must  be  neaU  and  maplaintd, 

the  felony  may  be  proved  (and  when  the  before  it  will  support  an  inference  of  guilt ; 

charge  is  of  breaking  and  entering  with  iu-  and  what  will  constitute  such  recent  pos- 

tsnt  to  commit  larceny,  the  commission  of  session  is  a  question  for  the  court.     See 

larceny  must  be  the  fact  to  be  proved),  ante,  gj  81-33,  and  notes,  and  voL  1,  {  84. 
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common  law ;  for  if  the  act  has  been  created  a  felony  by  statute, 
it  is  sufficient1  (a) 

§  88.  lime.  The  time  cf  the  breaking  may  be  inferred  by 
the  jury  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  as,  for  example, 
if  the  goods  stolen  were  seen  in  the  house  after  dark,  and  at 
daylight  in  the  morning  were  missing.3  (f>~)  And  the  fact  of 
breaking  a  doted  door  may  also  be  inferred  from  evidence  that  it 
was  found  open  in  the  morning,  and  that  marks  of  violent  forcing 
were  found  upon  it." 

1  2  East,  C.  C.  611 ;  Wilmot,  Dig.  of  the  Law  of  Burglary,  IS. 

'  State  t>.  Bancroft,  10  N.  H.  106. 

'  Commonwealth  o.  Merrill,  Thecher'a  Crim.  Cases,  1. 

(a)  On  the  trial  of  an  information  for 
burglary,  which  charges  that  the  breaking 
ana  entering  were  with  intent  to  steal  the 
goods  of  13.,  such  particular  intent  must 
be  proved.  But  this  intent  is  proved  bj 
evidence  that  personal  property  of  C,  a 
boarder,  left  in  B'a  saloon  or  bar-room 
daring  the  night,  while  the  boarder  was 
sleeping  in  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
waa  in  the  actual  possession  of  B  during 
that  time,  and  that  the  intent  of  the  pris- 
oner was  to  steal  this  property.  Hen- 
brandt  v.  Stat*,  9  S.  W.  Rep.  p.  824. 
But  if  B.  had  no  title,  custody,  or  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  C,  proof  of 
such  an  entry  and  felony  will  not  support 
the  indictment  Com.  ».  Moore,  ISO 
Haas.  IS.  The  commission  of  ths  fel- 
ony, and  thus  the  intent  of  the  burglar, 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the  stolen 
property  was  found  in  the  recent  and  un- 
explained possession  of  the  defendant,  just 
as  larceny  may  be  proved  from  inch  pos- 
session. State  v.  Bishop,  61  Vt  287; 
State  *>.  Snell,  46  Wis.  621 ;  People  v. 
Ah  Sing,  8  Pec.  C.  L.  J.,  p.  40;  Neu- 
bmndt  e.  State,  supra  •  People  v.  Tether- 
ing ton,  3  Crim.  Law  Mag.  p.  418 ;  contra, 
Stuart  v.  People,  42  Mich.  266. 

Where  no  felony  has  been  actually  com- 
mitted, the  prisoner,  indicted  for  breaking 
and  entering  at  night  with  Intent  to  steal, 
may  offer  evidence  to  show  that  he  broke 


in  with  some  intention  not  felonious ;  and 

the  refusal  to  admit  this  evidence  will  be 
held  to  be  error.  Robinson  v.  State,  68 
Md.  161.  Of.  People  v.  Soto,  63  Gel 
412. 

The  intent  with  which  one  charged 
with  burglary  entered  one  store  may  be 
shown  by  proof  tending  to  show  a  felony, 
committed  by  him  at  the  same  time,  in  an 
adjoining  store.  Osborne  v.  People,  2  Par- 
ker, C.  ft.  (N.  Y.  |  683 ;  ante,  $  19. 

In  New  York,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  in  the  indictment  what  kind  of 
felony  waa  intended.  Mason  e.  People, 
26  N.  Y.  Ct.  Ap.  200. 

(£)  The  following  facts  were  held  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  entry  was  in  the 
night-time  :  the  defendant  was  found  in 
possession  of  goods  recently  stolen  from  a 
tailor's  shop,  and  made  contradictory  state- 
ments of  the  manner  by  which  he  got 
them,  and  was  also  in  possession  of  a  key, 
freshly  filed  down  so  as  to  fit  the  door  of 
the  shop  exactly.  The  goods  stolen  wen 
in  the  shop  at  dusk  when  the  tailor  locked 
the  door,  and  when  the  tailor  returned  at 
sunrise  they  were  gone,  and  no  window  or 
other  mode  of  access  to  ths  shop  was  open 
or  broken  into ;  and  the  inference  was 
thus  raised  that  the  thief  most  have  gone 
in  by  the  door  daring  the  night.  Smith 
c.  State,  62  Ga.  683.  Cf.  Brown  «.  State, 
69  Ga.  466. 
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CHEATING. 

§  84.  indiotabia  cheating.  The  indictment  for  this  offence, 
at  common  law,  must  show,  and  of  course  the  prosecutor  must 
prove,  fa-st,  that  the  offence  was  of  a  nature  to  affect  not  onlj 
particular  individuals,  but  the  public  at  large,  and  against  which 
common  prudence  and  care  are  not  sufficient  to  guard.1  (a)     Hence 

1  This  wu  Mated  by  Lord  Multifield  as  indispensably  necessary  to  render  the  of- 
fence indictable.  See  Bex  e.  Wheatly,  2  Burr.  1126 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  I  ; 
cited  with  approbation  by  Lord  Kenyon,  aa  eatabliabing  the  true  bounds  between  frauds 
which  are  and  are  not  indictable  at  common  law,  in  Bex  v.  Lara,  0  T.  B.  £66.  And 
aee  S  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  %'ii  ;  Cross  v.  Peters,  1  GreenL  8S7,  per  Mellen, 
C.  J.  ,  People  v.  Stone,  9  Wend.  182 ;  State  o.  Justice,  2  Dev.  199  ;  State  e.  Stroll,  1 


(a)  la  addition  to  the  common-law  statement  of  what  a  false  pretence  is,  under 
offences  which  axe  described  by  the  author  the  statutes:  "The  only  question  pre- 
in  this  section,  there  are  in  moat  States  eented  by  this  record  13,  whether  the 
statutory  provisions,  by  which  one  who  indictment  seta  forth  an  indictable  of- 
induces  another  to  part  with  his  prop-  fence.  It  contains  two  counts,  in  each  of 
frty  by  means  of  false  preUnat,  is  sub-  which  the  defendant  is  charged  with  cheat- 
jected  to  punishment.  In  these  cases  ing  by  false  pretences.  The  particular  act 
11  "        '  '  alleged  was  tbc  procuring  of  the  proBeca- 

ar's  indorsement  of  the  defendant  b  pram' 

__...   ...i.i.  '-'»  pretence  charged 

-  ■"«  the  prosecutor 
e  so  indorsed  to 
false  pretence  obtain  from  any  other  per-  tahe  up  and  cancel  another  note  of  the 
■on,  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  se-  same  amount  then  about  maturing,  and 
eerily,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  upon  which  the  prosecutor  was  liable  aa 
Lruilty  of  a  miademeanor  ;  with  a  proviso  indoraer.  In  other  words,  the  note  wu 
t  if  at  the  trial  he  shall  be  found  to    given  in  renewal  of  another  note  of  like 


is  well  illustrated  by  the  English  statute,  issory  note,  and  the  false  preb 
24  k  25  Vict,  c  90,  9  88,  which  in  sub-  consisted  in  representing  to  t) 
stance  enacts  that,  whoever  shall  by  any    that  he  would  use  the  note  so 


have  obtained  the  property  in  such  a  way  amount,  and  the  indictment  charges  that 

as  to  be  puilty  of  larceny,  he  shall  not  be  the   defendant,   instead   of  using   it   for 

sequittea  of  the  misdemeanor  on  that  ac-  this  purpose,  as  he  promised  to  do,   pro- 

eount,  bnt  shall  not  be  subsequently  prose-  cured   it  to  be  discounted,   and   used  a 

euted  for  larceny  on  the  same  (acts ;  and  portion  of   the  proceeds  for  other   pnr- 

slso  a  proviso,  that  in  alleging  the  intent  poses. 

to  defraud,  no  particular  person  intended  "_  A   false  pretence,  to  be  within  the 

to  be  defrauded  need  be  named,  and  no  statute,  must  be  the  assertion  of  an  existing 

ownership  of  the  chattel,  &c.,  need  be  al-  bet,  not  a  promise  to  do  some  act  in  the 

leged.     A  similar  statute  covers  the  fraud-  future.     The  man  who  asserts  that  be  is 

ulently  procuring  the  signing  and  indorse-  the  owner  of  a  house  states  a  fact,  and 

ment  of  commercial  paper.     See,  on  this  one  that  is  calculated  to  give  him  a  credit. 

subject,  Ruse,  on  Crimes,  5th  Eng.  ed.  vol.  Bat  a  mere  failure  to  keep  a  promise  is 

iL  c  32  ;  and  see  the  Pennsylvanian  stat-  another  and  a  very  different  affair.     That 

nte,  act  of  March  81, 1860  (Pamph.  I*  410,  occurs  when  a  man  fails  to  pay  his  note. 

fill).     The  opinion    of  Poison,    J.,   in  It  is  true  Chief  Justice  Gibson  doubted, 

,   Moore,  8  Crim.    L.   Mag.   SSS,  in  Com.  v.  Burdick,  2  Pa.  St.  164,  whether 
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it  was  held  indictable  for  common  players  to  cheat  with  false 
dice ; 1  and  for  a  person  to  pretend  to  have  power  to  discharge 
soldiers,  thereupon  taking  money  from  them  for  false  discharges.' 
So,  obtaining  an  order  from  the  court  to  hold  to  bail,  by  means  of 
a  false  voucher  of  a  fact,  fraudulently  produced  for  that  pur- 
pose ; a  (a)  furnishing  adulterated  bread  to  the  government,  for  the 
use  of  a  military  asylum;1  and  selling  army-bread  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  false  marks  of  the  weight,  fraudulently  put  on  the 
barrels,5 — have  been  held  indictable  offences  at  common  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  not  indictable  for  a  man  to 
violate  his  contract,  however  fraudulently  it  be  broken;8  or,  to 
obtain  goods  by  false  verbal  representations  of  his  credit  in 
society  and  his  ability  to  pay  for  them;7  or,  tortiously  to  retain 
possession  of  a  chattel ; 8  or,  tortiously  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
receipt ;  *  or  of  lottery-tickets,  by  pretending  to  pay  for  them  by 

l  Leeser's  Csse,  Cro.  Jsc.  197. 
1  Serlested'e  Case,  Latch,  203. 
■  Per  Lord  Ellsnborough,  in  Omealy  tr.  Newell,  S  frit,  864,  873. 

*  Rex  v   Dixon,  3  M,  4  3,  14. 

»  Republics  v.  Powell,  1  Dall.  47. 

*  Commonwealth  r.  Hearsay,  1  Mass.  137. 
7  Commonwealth  v.  Warren,  0  Mass.  72. 

*  People  v.  Miller,  14  Johns.  371. 

*  People  v.  Babcock,  7  John*.  201. 

statute.     Thii  donbt  has  run  its  course,  £5.]             Bank  sf  England.     [No.  230. 

and  has  Ionic  since  ceased  to  disturb  the  .           ,                        ,  _     ,  ,. 

criminal   In  of   the  State.      There  was  .  lPromiB8  £  W."J  demand  the  sum 

nothing  in  Com.  f.   Buidkk  to  suggest  °[  ™  $S2**  £j  d?  "S*  Mli  V*^ 

•ueh  a  donbt,  as  the  defendant  hafwil-  ^P*  than  "n?body  m  *•  whoU  »>■ 

fully  misrepresented  that  he  had  a  capital  "TIL,                  -  ,  „„    ,,  .   r 

of  tS.QQO  in  right  of  his  wife ;   whUe  in  "*•                For  "J**1'  *  Co" 

all  the  cases  cited  therein  there  was  a  mis-  Jan.  1,  1850.  M.  Carroll. 
represon  tfttiou  ss  to  existing  facts,  by  means 

whereof  a  credit  was  obtained.     The  deci-  So  it  was  held  that  a  pretence  that  a 

sions  on  this  subject  ate  uniform,  and  it  one-pound  note  was  a  fire-pound  note  was 

would  be  an  affectation  or  learning  to  cite  a    false   pretence,    though   the  party  to 

the  cases.     In  the  cose  in  hand,  there  was  whom    the    pretence    was    mode    could 

no  assertion  of  an  existing  fact,  nor  was  read,  and  the  note  was  plainly  on   its 

there  anything  doits  by  which  even  s  credit  face  a  One-pound    note.      Reg.   ti.   Jessop, 

was  given.    The  credit  had  been  obtained  D.  ft  B.  C.  C.  449.     It  cannot  be  material 

when  the  original  note  was  indorsed ;'  the  to   the   question    of    forgery    whether    a 

present  note  was  indorsed  in  lion  thereof,  forged  signature  to  a  check  upon  which 

and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  ori-  money  has  been  obtained  bears  a  greater 

ginaL      The  failure  to  usu  it  for  such  par-  or  less  resemblance  to  the  genuine  signs- 

pose  waa  a  dishonest  act  on  the  part  of  the  ture. 

defendant,  but  we  do  not  think  it  pun-  The   instrument    relied    on    in    Reg. 

ishahle  under  the  statute  defining  false  v.  Conlson,  supra,  u  printed  in  Rubs,  on 

pretences."  Crimes,   Sth  Eng.  ed.   c.  82,  vol.  ii.,   is 

In  Reg.  v.  Conlson  (1  Den.  C.  C.  802),  headed  "Bank  of  Elegance,"  and  promise* 

the  pretence  that  the  following  instrument  to  pay  "five  pounds. 

was  s  Bank  of  England  note  waa  held  to  (a)  Cf.   Beg.    v.    Evans,    1   D.   4   B. 

beftlse:  —  33*. 
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drawing  his  check  on  a  banker  with  whom  he  had  no  funds1  (a) 
or,  to  receive  good  barley  from  an  individual  to  grind,  and  instead 
thereof  to  return  a  musty  mixture  of  barley  and  oatmeal;'  or, 
fraudulently  to  deliver  a  leas  quantity  of  beer  than  was  con- 
tracted for  and  represented  ;s  or,  fraudulently  to  obtain  goods  on 
promise  to  send  the  money  for  them  by  the  servant  who  should 
bring  them ;  *  or,  to  borrow  money  or  obtain  goods  in  another's 
name,  falsely  pretending  to  have  been  sent  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ; s  or,  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  warrant  the  soundness  of  a 
horse,  or  the  title  to  land.6  (6) 

§  85.  Selling  nnwhoiMODM  food.  Under  this  head  may  be 
ranked  the  offence  of  selling  unwholesome  food,  which  was  in- 
dictable by  the  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  51  Hen.  III. 
st  6.v  In  such  case,  it  is  not  material  whether  the  offence  be 
committed  from  malice  or  the  desire  of  gain;  nor  whether  the 
offender  be  a  public  contractor  or  not,  or  the  injury  be  done  to 
the  public  service  or  not ;  nor  that  he  acted  in  violation  of  any 
duty  imposed  by  his  peculiar  situation ;  nor  that  he  intended  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  particular  individual  for  whose  use  the 
noxious  articles  were  sold ;  the  essence  of  the  offence  consisting 

1  Rm  v.  Lara,  6T.  R.  ESS.     But  Ma  contra,  Bex  v.  Jackson,  8  Campb.  S70. 
'Hem.  Haynas,  *  M.  A.  S.  211. 

*  Bel  ".  Wheatlj,  2  Burr.  1)25  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  1. 

*  Bex  d.  Goodhall,  Buss.  &  By.  481.  And  in  Hartmann  v.  Commonwealth,  5  Ban, 
00,  it  w»»  held,  that  obtaining  a  false  credit  otherwise  than  by  false  tokens,  or  the 
removal  and  secreting  of  goods  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  are  not  indictable  at 
common  law. 

1  Begina  v.  Jones,  1  Salic'  87B  ;  Bex  v.  Bryan,  2  Stra.  806. 

*  Bex  v.  Pvwell,  1  Stark.  402.  Sea  also  WeiBrbach  r.  Irons,  2  Watt*  &  8etg.  408. 
See  Begin*,  v.  Rowlands,  2  Denison,  a  C.  864  ;  S  Cos.,  C.  C.  181  ;  9  Ens.  Law  &  Eq. 
391  ;  Begina  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  62,  infra,  tit  Conspiracy,  g  SO  a.  Where  the  pris- 
oner sold  to  the  prosecutor  a  reversionary  interest  which  he  had  previously  sold  to 
another,  and  the  prosecutor  look  a  regular  assignment  of  it,  with  the  usual  covenant* 
for  title,  Littledale,  J.,  held,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  for  obtaining  money  by 
raise  pretences  ;  for  if  this  were  within  the  statute,  every  breach  of  warranty  or  false 
assertion  at  the  time  of  a  bargain  might  be  treated  as  such,  and  the  party  bo  trans- 

Srted.  Rex  «.  Codrington,  ICtP,  661.  But  in  Begina  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  1» ; 
it.  &  M,  208,  that  decision  was  much  questioned  ;  and  it  waa  strongly  intimated, 
that  the  execution  of  a  contract  between  the  same  parties  doe*  not  secure  from  punish- 
ment the  obtaining  of  money  under  false  pretences,  in  conformity  with  that  contract. 
And  in  Begin*,  e.  Abbott,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  173,  2  C.  &  K.  8S0,  it  was  decided  unani- 
mously by  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  the  law  waa  so. 
i  i  BL  Coram.  162 :  2  East,  P.  C.  822. 

(a)  This  case  was  decided  under  stat.  (J)  A  false  statement  that  a  party  baa 

JO  Geo.  II.  &  21,  against  false  pretences,  a    certain    amount   "due  and  owing  to 

and  confirms  rather  than  oppose*  Bex  *.  him,"   is  not  a  false   representation   on 

Lara.     See  Bex  «.  Wheatly,   1   rating  which  an  indictment  can  be  maintained, 

dim.  Case*,  12.  Begina  e.  Oates,  25  Law  &  Eq.  652. 
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in  doing  an  act,  the  probable  consequences  of  which  are  injurious 
to  the  health  of  man.1 

§  86.  Cheating  by  f«laB  wtfgbta  or  toksm.  To  cheat  a  man  of 
his  money  or  goods,  by  using  false  weights  or  false  measures,  has 
been  indictable  at  common  law  from  time  immemorial.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  cheating  by  false  "privy  tokens  and  counterfeit 
letters  in  other  men's  names,"  was  made  indictable  by  the  statute 
of  S3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1,  which  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  as 
common  law  in  some  of  the  United  States,  and  its  provisions  are 
believed  to  have  been  either  recognized  as  common  law,  or  ex- 
pressly enacted,  in  them  all.1  (a)  Under  this  statute  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  fraud  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  means  of  some 
token  or  thing  risible  and  real,  such  as  a  ring  or  key,  or  the  like ; 
a  verbal  representation  not  being  sufficient ;  or  else  by  means  of 
a  writing,  either  in  the  name  of  another,  or  so  framed  as  to  afford 
more  credit  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the  party  defrauding.8 

§  87.  Indictment  moat  ahow  the  mode  of  cheating.  In  the 
second  place,  the  indictment  must  show,  and  the  prosecutor  must 
prove,  the  manner  in  which  the  cheating  wai  effected;  as,  for 
example,  if  it  were  by  a  false  token,  the  particular  kind  of  token 
must  be  specified ; *  but  if  several  tokens  or  means  are  described, 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  any  one  of  them  be  proved." 

1  Ibid.  ;  2  Chitty,  Grim.  Law,  GG7,  n.  ;  3  M.  ft  S.  16,  per  Ld.  Ellnnborough  ;  Bex 
t>.  Treeve,  2  East,  P.  C.  S21 ;  1  Bum.  on  Crimea,  6th  (Eng. )  ed.  26B. 

1  Commonwealth  e.  Warren,  9  Mass.  72  ;  People  e.  Johnson,  12  Johns.  292. 

*  2  East,  P.  C.  689  ;  8  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  997 ;  Bex  «.  Wilder*,  cited  in  3  Bmr. 
1128,  per  Ld.  Mansfield.  The  statute  of  SO  Geo.  II.  c  24,  was  enacted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  existing  law  against  cheating,  by  rendering  it  an  indictable  offence  to 
cheat  another  of  his  money  or  goods,  by  any  false  pr/Jeiita  whatsoever.  Similar  statute* 
have  been  enacted  in  many  of  the  United  States  ;  bat  they  are  generally  construed  to 
extend  only  to  such  pretences  as  are  calculated  to  mislead  persons  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  caution.  See  Rex  e.  Young,  3  T.  R.  98  ;  Rex  v.  OoodhalL  1  Ross,  ft  By.  461  ; 
People  v.  Williams,  4  Hill  (N.  Y.),  8;  State  v.  Mills,  17  Me.  211;  Commonwealth 
v.  Wilgus,  4  Pick.  177;  Commonwealth  e.  Drew,  19  Id.  176 ;  Commonwealth 
v.  Call,  21  Id.  51S  ;  People  r.  Galloway,  17  Wend.  610.  (*). 

*  Rex  v.  Mason,  2  T.  R.  581 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  837. 

*  Rex  e.  Dale,  7  C.  ft  P.  352  ;  Rex  v.  Story,  1  Rims,  ft  Ry.  80 ;  State  v.  Dnnlap,  24 

(a)  To   maintain    an    indictment    for  Beg.  v.  English,  12  Cox  C.  C.  171  ;   Beg. 

cheating   by  false   pretence,  it  must  be  f.  Lince,  Id.  451. 

alleged  and  proved  that  some   existing         (A)  But  aee  onto,  %  84,  a.     A  person 

fact  was  falsely  pretended,   with   intent  who  sells  barrels   of  turpentine,   repre- 

to  defraud,  and  that  the  fact  falsely  pre-  senting  that  they  were  all  right,   "just 

tended   was   the   inducement  which   led  as  good  at  bottom  as  at  the  top,"  bat 

the   defrauded   party   to   part   with    his  which  are  mostly  filled  with  chips  and 

money   or  property.     Com.  e.   Coe,    116  dirt,    with   a   few  inches   of   turpentine 

Mass.  481.     If  the  false  pretence  mate-  only  on  the  top,  is  guilty  of  cheating  by 

rially  influences,  —  tarns  the  balance,  so  false  tokens.    State  v.  Jones,   70   K.  C. 

to  speak,  in  the  defranded  parties'  mind,  75.     See  also  State  v.  Pbifer,   65   N.  C 

—  it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge.  821. 
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§  88.  Indictment  must  show  that  lome  pen  on  wu  In  danger  of 
Iom.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  material  to  specify  and  prove  the 
person  intended  to  be  defrauded ;  and  that  the  deiign  was  $uccea»- 
fully  accomplithed,  at  least  bo  far  as  to  expose  the  person  to  the 
danger  of  loss.1 

Me.   77  ;  State  «.   Milk,  17  Me.  Sll ;  11  Wend.  547,   per  Walworth,  Ck  ;  Rex  v. 
PerroU,  2  M.  4  S.  870. 

■  State  v.  Woodaon,  G  Humph.  GS  :  People  v.  Genung,  11  Wend.  18 ;  Common- 
woltb  t>.  Wilgiia,  i  Pick.  177. 
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CONSPIRACY. 


§  89.  Definition-  A  conspiracy  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  con- 
certed action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose ; 
or  to  accomplish  some  purpose,  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful, 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.1  (a)    It  is  not  essential  that  the 

1  The  hooks  contain  much  discussion  on  the  nature  and  definition  of  this  offence  ; 
but  this  description  being  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  given  upon  great  considera- 
tion, is  deemed  sufficient.  See  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Met.  111.  The  learned 
Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  judgment  in  that  case,  expounded  what  mar  he  re- 
garded as  the  general  doctrine  of  American  law  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  "We  hare 
no  doubt,  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  common  law,  making  conspiracy  an  indictable  offenne,  are  in  force 
here,  and  that  this  is  included  in  the  description  of  laws  which  had,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  been  used  and  approved  in  the  Province,  Colony,  or  State 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  usually  practised  in  tbe  courts  of  law.  Const  of  Mass. 
c  6,  |  6.  It  was  so  held  in  Commonwealth  v.  Boynton,  and  Commonwealth  e.  Pierpont, 
oases  decided  before  report*  of  cases  ware  regularly  published,*  and  in  many  case* 

13  Phils.  (Pa.)  580.  Thus  it  has  been 
held  that  a  conspiracy  to  slander  a  person 
by  accusing  him  of  a  criminal  act  is  an 
indictable  conspiracy.  State  v.  Hickling, 
9  Cent.  L.  J.  (188(1),  106.  And  for  a 
member  of  a  firm  to  combine  with  a  third 
party  to  issue  and  put  into  circulation  the 
notes  of  the  firm  drawn  by  such  partner 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  individual 
debts.  Bute  v.  Cole,  39  N.  J.  L.  834. 
In  the  recent  ceseofConi.  «.  Waterman,  123 
Masa,  43,  it  was  held  that  a  conspiracy  to 
cause  it  falsely  to  appear  of  record  that  a 
certain  person  is  lawfully  married  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain  for  that  pur- 
pose from  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  false 
certificate  of  marriage,  duly  recorded  by 
means  of  false  personation  and  false  repre- 
sentations, followed  by  false  assertions  of 
other  parties  to  the  conspiracy  that  they 
were  present  as  witnesses  at  the  ceremony, 
with  intent  to  injure  and  prevent  such 
person  from  contracting  any  other  mar- 
riage, is  an  indictable  offence.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  unlawful 
was  then  discussed  by  Colt,  J.,  and  he 
says  that  many  acta  not  punishable  by 
indictment  have  been  held  to  come  with- 


(a)  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "unlawful,"  in  the  definition  of  con- 
spiracy, the  English  law  is  said  in  Rescue's 
Criminal  Evidence,  9th  Eng.  ed.,  p.  417, 
to  support  the  following  propositions :  — 

1 .  A  combination  to  commit  any 
crime  is  an  indictable  conspiracy. 

2°.  A  combination  to  commit  a  civil 
injury  is  in  many,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  cases. 

3°.  Combinations  to  do  acts  which  the 
courts  regarded  as  outrages  on  morality 
and  decency,  or  ss  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic {lesce,  or  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest, have  in  many  cases  been  held  to 
be  conspiracies;  and  it  is  there  said  that 
the  vagueness  of  the  Second  and  third  of 
these  propositions  leaves  so  broad  a  discre- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  judges  that  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  plausible 
reasons  may  be  found  for  declaring  it  to 
be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  any- 
thing which  the  judges  regard  as  morally 
wrong  or  politically  or  socially  dangerous. 

White  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  cases  in 
the  United  States  are  in  great  conflict  on  this 
subject,  yet  it  mar  be  said  that  the  strict 
construction  which  is  contended  for  by 
Judge  Redfield,  infra,  J  90  a,  by  which  the 
term  "unlawful"  is  limited  to  "criminal," 
is  not  the  general  rule.  "  Illegal "  has  been 
used  as  a  synonym  for  it.    Com.  *.  Bliss, 


a  in  *  Law  Reporter,  S06,  998. 
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act  intended  to  be  done  should  be  punishable  by  indictment ;  for 
if  it  be  designed  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation  by  verbal  slander,1 
or  to  seduce  a  female  to  elope  from  her  parents'  house  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  the  conspiracy  is  a  criminal  offence, 
though  the  act  itself  be  not  indictable.1  (a) 

since.  Commonwealth  v.  Wand,  1  Mass.  473;  Commonwealth  V.  JuJd,  and  Common- 
wealth  v.  Tibbetts,  2  Mans.  329,  536  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Warren,  6  Bias*.  74.  Still  it 
is  proper  in  this  connection  to  remark,  that  although  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
conspiracy  in  this  Commonwealth  in  in  force,  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that 
every  indictment  at  common  law  for  this  offence  in  a  precedent  for  a  similar  indictment 
in  this  State.  The  general  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  it  is  a  criminal  and 
indictable  offence  for  two  or  more  to  confederate  and  combine  together  by  concerted 
means  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful,  or  criminal,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  or  por- 
tions or  classes  of  the  community,  or  even  to  the  rights  of  an  individual.  This  rule  of 
lav  may  be  equally  in  force  as  a  rule  of  the  common  law  in  England  and  in  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  yet  it  must  depend  upon  the  local  laws  of  each  country  to  determine, 
whether  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  combination,  or  the  concerted  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  be  unlawful  or  criminal  in  the  respective  countries.  All  those  laws 
of  the  JHrent  country,  whether  rules  of  the  common  law  or  early  English  statute*, 
which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  wages  of  laborers,  the  settlement  of 
paupers,  and  making  it  penal  for  any  one  to  use  a  trade  or  handicraft  to  which  he  had 
not  served  a  foil  apprenticeship,  —  not  being  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  colo- 
nial condition,  —  were  not  adopted,  used,  or  approved,  and  therefore  do  not  come 
within  the  description  of  the  laws  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution already  cited.  This  consideration  will  do  something  towards  reconciling  the 
English  and  American  cases,  and  may  indicate  how  far  the  principles  of  the  English 
cases  will  apply  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  show  why  a  conviction  in  England,  in 
many  cases,  would  not  be  a  precedent  for  a  like  conviction  here,  The  King  v.  Jour- 
neyman Tailor*  of  Cambridge,  8  Mod.  10,  for  instance,  is  commonly  cited  as  an  author- 
ity for  an  indictment  at  common  law,  and  a  conviction  of  journeyman  mechanics  of  a 
conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages.  It  was  there  held,  that  the  indictment  need  not  con- 
clude contra  formam  sbtfutt,  because  the  gist  of  the  offence  was  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  an  offence  at  common  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  conceded,  that  the  unlawful 
object  to  be  accomplished  was  the  raising  of  wages  aliove  the  rate  fixed  by  a  general  act 
of  Parliament.  It  was  therefore  a  conspiracy  to  violste  a  general  statute  law,  made  for 
the  regulation  of  a  large  branch  of  trade,  affecting  the  comfort  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  thus  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  conspiracy  was  unlawful,  if  not 
criminal."  "  But  the  great  difficulty  is  in  framing  any  definition  or  description,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  decided  cases,  which  shall  specifically  identify  thin  offence,  —  a  descrip- 
tion broad  enough  to  include  all  cases  punishable  under  this  description,  without  in- 
cluding acta  which  are  not  punishable.  Without  attempting  to  review  and  reconcile  all 
the  cases,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  as  a  general  description,  though  perhaps  not  a  precise 
and  accurate  definition,  a  conspiracy  most  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persona,  by 
some  concerted  action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose,  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful,  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means. 
We  use  the  terma  '  criminal  or  unlawful,'  because  it  is  manifest  that  many  acts  ire  un- 
lawful which  are  not  punishable  by  indictment  or  other  public  prosecution  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  combination  by  numbers  to  do  them  would  be 
an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  punishable  by  indictment."  See  4  Met.  121-123. 
And  see  People  t>.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229,  259  ;  State  p.  Rowley,  12  Conn,  101  ;  Com- 
monwealth v.  Carlisle,  1  Journ.  Jurisp.  225,  per  Gibson,  J.  ;  Begins  e.  Vincent,  9  C, 
*  P.  91,  per  Alderson,  B.  ;  Rex  v.  Seward,  1  Ad.  &  El.  713,  per  Ld.  Denman.  As 
to  conspiracies  to  obtain  goods  under  pretence  of  buying  them,  in  fraud  of  the  vendor, 
and  the  mode  of  charging  this  offence,  see  Commonwealth  n.  Eastman,  1  Cneh.  189  ; 
1  Leading  Cases,  264,  and  n  ;  Commonwealth  b.  Shedd,  7  Cueh.  514  ;  State  t>. 
Hobcrts,  34  Me.  320  ;  State  ».  Hewett,  31  Id.  89S  ;  State  v.  Bipley,  Id.  386;  Eartmann 
*.  Commonwealth,  5  Barr,  HO. 

1  4  Met.  123,  per  Shaw,  C.  J.  ;  Rex  v.  Armstrong,  1  Tent  304. 

'  Bez  e.  DelavsL  3  Burr.  1484  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  457  ;  Begins  v.  Mean,  15 

(a)  State  v.  Norton,  3  Zsbr.  (N.  J.)  89. 
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§  90.  Object*  of  oonipiiftoy.  The  objeeU  of  this  crime,  though 
numerous  and  multiform,  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1st.  To 
perpetrate  an  offence  which  it  already  punishable  by  law;  as,  for 
example,  to  commit  a  murder  or  other  felony,  or  a  misdemeanor, 
such  as  to  vilify  the  government  and  embarrass  its  operations ;  or 
to  sell  lottery-tickets  when  forbidden  by  law ;  and  the  like.1  And 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
felony  is  carried  into  effect,  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  which  is  a 
misdemeanor,  is  merged  in  the  higher  offence  of  felony ;  bat  that 
if  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  be  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  only, 
and  it  be  committed,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  is  not  merged,  but 
is  still  separately  punishable.*  2dly.  To  injure  a  third  person  by 
charging  him  with,  a  crime,  or  with  any  other  act  tending  to  dis- 
grace and  injure  him,  or  with  intent  to  extort  money  from  him  by 
putting  him  in  fear  of  disgrace  or  harm ;  or  by  defrauding  him  of 
his  property,  or  raining  his  reputation,  trade,  or  profession.  Of 
this  class  are  conspiracies  to  indict  a  man  of  a  crime,  in  order  to 
extort  money  from  him ; 8  or  falsely  to  charge  a  man  with  the 
paternity  of  a  bastard  child;*  or  with  fraudulently  abstracting 
goods  from  a  bale;6  or,  to  make  him  drunk  in  order  to  cheat 
him ;  *  or,  to  impose  inferior  goods  upon  another,  as  and  for  goods 
of  another  and  better  kind,  in  exchange  for  goods  of  his  own;7 
or,  to  impoverish  a  man  by  preventing  him  from  working  at  his 
trade ; 8  or,  to  defraud  a  corporation.8    But  it  is  said,  that  if  the 

Jar.    66  ;  1  Leading  Grim.  Cum,  463  ;  4  Cox,  C.  C.  423  ;  2  Denton,  C.  C.  79  ;  Tern- 

tie  and  Mew,  C,  C.  41*  ;  1  Ens.  Law  ft  Eq.  SSI;  Bex  V.  Lord  Grey,  1  East,  P.  C.  460  ; 
[ifflin  V.  Commonwealth,  6  W.  1  Serg.  661  ;  Anderson  v.  Common  wealth,  5  Band. 
637  ;  Beepublica  fl.  Hevice,  2  Yeetea,  114  ;  State  v.  Murphy,  6  Ala.  785. 

i  Commonwealth  v.  Crowninahield,  10  Pick.  497  ;  Rex  ft  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  81 ; 
Commonwealth  e.  Kingsbury,  G  Mans.  108  ;  State  i.  Buchanan,  5H.U.  S17. 

*  Ibid.  ;  People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend.  266  ;  State  v.  Hurray,  15  lie.  100. 

*  Rex  v.  HolUnflborry,  i  B.  &  C.  329  ;  6  D.  6,  R.  846.  If  the  object  be  to  extort 
money  from  him,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  chaise  be  true  or  false.  Id.  And  see 
Wright  c.  Black,  Winch,  28,  64. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  72,  J  2  ;  Itegina  v.  Beat,  2  Ld.  Reym.  1167.  And  see  Com- 
monwealth v.  Tibbetta,  2  Mass.  686. 

*  Rex  t).  KiapeL  8  Burr.  1320  ;  1  W.  BL  866. 
»  State  n.  Younger,  1  Dover.  867. 

I  Rex  h.  Macarty,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1179  ;  State  u.  Rowley,  12  Conn.  101.  So,  to  de- 
fraud a  trader  of  hia  goods  by  false  preteucee.  If  the  parties  conspire  to  obtain  money 
by  false  pretences  of  existing  facte,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  indictment  for  conspiracy, 
that  the  money  waa  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  contract.  Regina  v.  Ken- 
drick,  S  Q.  B.  49  ;  Dar.  &  M.  208.  And  see  Begina  v.  Button,  12  Jur.  1017  ; 
Begins  v.  Comparts,  »  Q.  B.  321 ;  3  Cox,  C.  C.  146  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Ward,  1 
Haas.  473. 

*  Rex  v.  Eecles,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  274. 

"  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  Har.  &  J.  817  ;  Commonwealth  «.  Warren,  6  Mam.  74  ; 
Lambert  t>.  People,  7  Co  wen,  166. 
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act  to  be  done  is  merely  a  civil  trespass,  such  as  to  poach  for 
game,1  or  to  sell  an  unsound  horse  with  a  false  warranty  of 
soundness,3  an  indictment  will  not  lie.  Sdly.  To  do  an  act  tend- 
ing to  obstruct,  pervert,  or  defeat  the  course  of  public  justice.  Hence 
it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  conspire  to  obtain  from  magistrates 
a  false  certificate  that  a  highway  is  in  good  repair,  in  order  to 
influence  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  against  the  parish  for 
not  repairing;3  or,  to  dissuade  a  witness  from  attending  court 
and  giving  evidence ; 4  or,  to  procure  false  testimony ;  or,  to 
affect  and  bias  witnesses  by  giving  them  money ; s  or,  to  publish 
a  libel  or  handbills,  with  intent  to  influence  the  jurors  who  might 
try  a  cause  ;B  or,  to  procure  certain  persons  to  be  placed  upon  the 
jury.7  (a)  4thly.  To  do  an  act,  not  unlawful  in  an  individual,  but 
with  intent  either  to  accomplish  it  by  unlawful  means,  or  to  carry 
into  effect  a  design  of  injurious  tendency  to  the  public.  Of  this 
nature  are  conspiracies  to  maintain  each  other,  right  or  wrong ; 8 
or,  to  raise  the  price  of  stocks  or  goods  by  artificial  excitement 
beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  bring.9  So,  where  certain 
brokers  agreed  together,  before  a  sale  at  auction,  that  only  one  of 
them  should  bid  on  each  article  sold,  and  that  the  articles  pur- 
chased should  afterwards  be  sold  again  by  themselves,  and  the 
proceeds  divided ;  it  was  held  a  conspiracy.10  So,  if  the  workmen 
of  any  trade  conspire  to  raise  the  price  of  wages  by  the  adoption 
of  rules  with  penalties,  or  other  unlawful  means  of  coercion ; u 
or  if  the  masters  in  like  manner  conspire  to  reduce  them.13 

1  Bex  s.   Turner,   13  East,   228.      This  esse    has  been  overruled.      See  infra, 

§  WO.   IL 

"Rcit.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402.    See  infra,  £  90  a. 
»  Rex  «.  Mawbey,  0  T.  R.  610. 

*  Bex  o.  Bteventon,  2  East,  362.    So,  to  destroy  evidence.   State  v.  Be  Witt,  2  Hill 
(S.  C),  282. 

*  Bex  v.  Johnson,  2  Show.  1. 

*  Bex  v.  Gray,  1  Burr.  G10 ;  Bex  c.   JolliSe,  *  T.  R.  285  ;  Bex  v.  Bordett,  1  Ld. 
R»vm.  148. 

i  Rex  t.  Opie,  1  Sannd.  801. 
■  The  Ponlterers'  Case,  9  Co.  68. 

»  Bex  *.  De  Berenger,  3  M.  ft  3.  63  ;  Rex  v.  Nonb,  2  Ld.  Ken.  300  ;  Bex  ».  Hil- 
bere.  2  Chitty,  18S. 

»  Levi  v.  Levi,  fl  C.  k  P.  28B. 

u  People  «.  Fisher,  14  Wend.  9;  Commonwealth  v.   Hunt,  4  Met  111;  Bex  v. 
Bykerdyke,  1  M.  &  Bob.  176. 
i*  Per  Ld.  Eenyou,  In  Rex  v.  Hammond,  2  Eep.  719,  720. 

(a)  A  conspiracy  to  procure  certain  per-  whether  the  illegal   acta   were  procured 

■ona  to  violate  a  statute,  for  the  purpose  or   not.      Hazen  v.  Com.,   23    Pa.   B55. 

of  extorting:  money  from  them  by  com-  Miter,  if  the  object  be  to  secure  the  de- 

pounding    their    offences,    is    indictable  tection  of  suspected  offenders.     lb. 
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Sthly.  To  defraud  and  cheat  the  public  or  whoever  may  be  cheated. 
Of  this  class  are  conspiracies  to  manufacture  base  and  spurious 
goods,  arid  sell  them  as  genuine ; l  and  conspiracies  to  raise  the 
market  prices  by  false  news  and  artificial  excitements,  as  already 
mentioned;  and  conspiracies  to  smuggle  goods  in  fraud  of  the 
revenue;*  or  to  defraud  traders  of  their  goods  by  false  pre- 
tences ; 8  (a)  and  the  like. 

[§  90  a.  Same  aubjaot.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile  all  the 
cases,  a  task  nearly  hopeless  in  the  present  undefined  state  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  a  general  rule  may  be  deduced  from  the  cur- 
rent of  veil-considered  cases,  that  an  indictable  conspiracy  must 
be  a  corrupt  confederation  to  promote  an  evil  in  some  degree 
criminal,  or  to  effect  some  wrongful  end  by  means  having  some 
degree  of  criminality.  Although  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  said, 
that,  if  the  end  is  unlawful,  concerted  action  to  promote  it  is 
indictable,4  yet  the  word  "  unlawful"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  criminal,6  as  it  is  unlawful  to  commit  a  trespass ;  still  no  indict- 
ment will  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to  commit  such  a  civil  injury.'  (6) 
Indeed,  unless  some  element  of  a  criminal  nature  enters  into 
either  the  means  to  be  used  or  the  purpose  to  be  effected,  no 
indictment  will  lie  for  a  conspiracy  to  do  a  private  injury  when  a 
civil  action  will  afford  redress.  As  examples  of  the  means,  a 
concert  by  numbers  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation,  or  by  false 
accusation  to  cause  one  wrongfully  to  pay  money ;  or,  as  to  the 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Judd,  2  Muss.  S2B. 

*  Regina  v.  Blake,  S  Jar.  145  ;  Id.  686  ;  6  Q.  B.  126. 

*  King  p.  Begin*,  9  Jui.  833 ;  7  Q.  B.  7B2  ;  Rex  «.  Roberta,  1  Cempb.  899. 

*  Commonwealth  «.  Hunt,  4  Met  111  ;  O'Connell  v.  Regina,  11  CI.  A  Fin.  165  ■ 
S  Jur.  26. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Shedd,  7  Cash.  GIL 

*  Rex  v.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402  ;  Rex  r.  Turner,  13  Beat,  228.  The  authority  of  Rex 
v.  Pywell  has  been  shaken  (Regina  «.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  6!)  ;  bat  not  upon  this  point 
Rax  v.  Turner,  cited  with  approbation  in  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt  4  Met  111,  baa 
been  distinctly  overruled  ;  Regina  *.  Rowland*,  5  Cox,  C.  C.  490 ;  ,2  Denison,  C.  C. 
888  ;  9  Eng.  Law  *  Ea.  292  ;  upon  the  ground  that  the  indictment  charged  an  agree- 
ment to  commit  an  indictable  offence  as  well  w  the  use  of  unlawful  means,  to  wit, 
armed  numbers  prepared  for  resistance  by  force.  And  see  State  v.  Rickey,  4  Heist 
293  ;  In  re  Turner,  9  Q.  B.  80  ;  Regina  e.  Daniel!  6  Hod.  99.  See  Regina  v. 
Carlisle,  25  Eng.  Law  *  Eq.  G77. 

(a)  Aa  to  whether  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  v.  Richards,  1   Mich.  216;   Alderman  v 

and  defraud  an  individual  of  his  goods  or  o.  People,  4   Id.  41*  ;    People    ».    Lera- 

lands  is  indictable  at  common  law,  without  bert,   9    Cowan,  678;  Com.   v.   Shedd,  7 

specifying  tbe  means  or  proving  that  they  Cush.   (Mass.),  B14;   Com.  e.  Eastman,  I 

were  criminal,   aeo  Reg.  v.   Oomnerts,   9  Id.  189  ;  State  v.  Roberta,  34  Me.  820. 
Q.  B.  824;  Sydserff  «.   Reg.,  11  Id.  245;         (b)  See  Reg.  «.  Carlisle,  36  Eng.  L.  fc 

Beat  ».  Oia,  2  B.  *  Aid.  204  ;   People  Eq.  577. 
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end,  to  take  away  a  female  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  this 
being  on  offence  punishable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;1  or,  to 
do  something  which  may  affect  the  public  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately.2 There  is,  however,  a  disposition  in  the  courts  not  to 
extend  the  law  of  conspiracy  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  to 
confine  it,  as  is  believed,  within  the  definition  above  given8]  (a) 

§  91.  Unlawful  combination,  gist  of  the  oflones.  The  essence 
of  this  offence  consists  in  the  unlawful  agreement  and  combination 
of  the  parties ;  and  therefore  it  is  completed  whenever  such  com- 
bination is  formed,  although  no  act  be  done  towards  carrying  the 
main  design  into  effect  (6)  If  the  ultimate  design  was  unlawful, 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  completeness  of  the  offence,  whether 
the  means  were  lawful  or  not ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  conspiracy  to 
extort  money  from  a  man  by  means  of  a  criminal  charge,  the  con- 
spiracy for  this  object  is  criminal,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  of 
the  offence  imputed  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ultimate 
object  is  not  unlawful,  the  combination  to  effect  it  is  not  an  offence, 
unless  the  means  intended  to  be  employed  are  unlawful.1  (c) 

§  92.  Mode  of  proof  We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  volume, 
that,  in  proving  this  offence,  no  evidence  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be 
given  of  the  acts  of  strangers  to  the  record,  in  order  to  affect  the 
defendants,  until  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  with  them  is  first  shown, 
or  until  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  either  against  them 
all,  or  against  those  who  are  affected  by  the  evidence  proposed  to 
be  offered ;  and  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  prima  facie  case,  to 

1  Bex  v.  DeUmd,  8  Burr.  1*8*  ;  1  leading  Crim.  Cases,  467  ;  Bei  v.  Lord  Grey, 
B  Howell  St.  Tr.  127. 

1  Rex  v.  Dc  Berenger,  3H.cS.  67. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  *  Met.  124  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Esetmsn,  1  Cush.  IBS  ; 
1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  26*. 

•  Stg.v.  Beat,  2Ld.  Raym.  1187  ;  1  Salt.  17*;  Rer  v.  Spragg,  2  Burr.  998  ;  Rex 
w.  Bispsl,  8  Barf.  1320 ;  O'Connell  v.  Regina,  11  CI.  *  Fin.  155  ;  9  Jur.  88. 

(a)  A  combination  to  induce  a  witness         (e)  The  unlawful  conspiracy  is  the  gbt 

to  go  front  one  State  to  another  to  testify,  of  the    offence,   and   therefore   it  is  not 

by   means  of  pecuniary   inducements,  is  necessary  to  allege  or  prove  the  execution 

not  a  conspiracy,  unless  the  design  fs  to  of  the  agreement.     State  e.  Noyce,  25  Vt. 

induce  him  to  testify  falsely;  and  there-  *1S.     A  common  design  is  the  essence  of 

fore  the  acts  and  declarations  of  one  of  the  the  charge  of  conspiracy;    end   this    is 

rwns  so  combining  are  not  admissible  made  to  appear  where  the  parties  steadily 

evidence  against  the  others.    Com.  v.  purine  the  same  object,   whether  acting 

Smith,  11  Allen,  2*8.  separately  or  together  by  common  or  dif- 

(S)  Heine  *.   Com..  91   Pa    St    1*6;  fersnt  means  all  leading  to  the  same  nn- 

State  v.  Bnrnham,  16  N.  H.  396 ;  Com.  e.  lawful  result.     United  State*   v.  Cole,  B 

Gillespie,  7  8.  i  R.  (Pa.)  *09;  People  v,  McLean,  C.  a  S18. 
Clark,  10  Mich.  S10;  State  «.  Adams,  1 
Dei  Cr.  HI. 
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entitle  the  prosecutor  to  go  into  other  proof,  the  judge,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, is  to  determine.  But  this,  like  other  rules  in  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  testimony  is  to  be  adduced,  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions, for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  the  judge  sometimes  permit- 
ting evidence  to  be  given,  the  relevancy  of  which  is  not  apparent 
at  the  time  when  it  is  offered,  but  which  the  prosecutor  or  coun- 
sel shows  will  be  rendered  so,  by  other  evidence  which  he  under- 
takes to  produce.1  (a)  Accordingly,  it  is  now  well  settled  in 
England,  and  such  is  conceived  to  be  the  rule  of  American  law, 
that  on  a  prosecution  for  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy, 
general  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  may  in  the  first  instance  be  re- 
ceived as  a  preliminary  to  the  proof  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  participators  in  that  conspiracy ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the 
general  nature  of  the  whole  evidence  intended  to  be  adduced 
should  be  previously  opened  to  the  court,  bo  that  the  judge  may 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  affecting  the  individual 
defendants  by  particular  proof,  applicable  to  them,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  the  general  evidence  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ; 
and  if,  npon  such  opening,  it  should  manifestly  appear  that  no 
particular  proof,  sufficient  to  affect  the  defendants,  is  intended  to 
be  adduced,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  cause  in 
limine,  and  not  to  allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received.3 

§  93.  Ihridanoe  genoraUy  cirounutantlal.  The  evidence  in  proof 
of  a  conspiracy  will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
circumstantial.  Though  the  common  design  ia  the  eaaeiice  of  the 
charge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendants  came  to- 
gether and  actually  agreed  in  terms  to  have  that  design,  and  to 
pursue  it  by  common  means.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  defendants 
pursued  by  their  acts  the  same  object,  often  by  the  same  means, 
one  performing  one  part  and  another  another  part  of  the  same  so 
as  to  complete  it,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  same  ob- 
ject, the  jury  will  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  that  object8  (6)    Nor  is  it  neces- 

i  See  ante,  roL  i  jSla;  Id.  |  111 ;  2  Start.  Evid.  23*  ;  4th  Aid.  ed.  *i06;  Rex 
r.  Hammond,  2  Eep.  719. 

*  The  Queen's  Cms,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  SI  0,  by  all  the  judges.  And  see  Regina  v. 
Frost,  8  C.  &  P.  129  ;  Bex  v.  Hunt,  S  B.  &  Aid.  666 ;  2  Bum.  on  Crimes.  699,  700; 
Etc  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ill-  144,  145. 


(a)  United  States  v.  Cole,  0  McLean,  ,.,   __..   ._._. _-,.-,   - 

C.C.DlS;People«Brotberton,47CaLfto8.    C.  C.  012;  Uossel  Bloogh  Cue,  6 
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saiy  to  prove  that  the  conspiracy  originated  with  the  defendants ; 
or  that  they  met  during  the  process  of  its  concoction ;  for  every 
person,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  or  common  design  already 
formed,  is  deemed  in  lav  a  party  to  all  acts  done  by  any  of  the 
other  parties,  before  or  afterwards,  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
design.1 

§  91.  Deolaratlou*  and  aota  of  oo-conspirator*.  The  principle 
on  which  the  aete  and  declaration!  of  other  contpiratort,  and  acts 
done  at  different  times,  are  admitted  in  evidence  against  the 
persons  prosecuted,  is,  that,  by  the  act  of  conspiring  together,  the 
conspirators  have  jointly  assumed  to  themselves,  as  a  body, 
the  attribute  of  individuality,  so  far  as  regards  the  prosecution  of 
the  common  design ;  thus  rendering  whatever  is  done  or  said  by 
any  one,  in  furtherance  of  that  design,  a  part  of  the  ret  gestce,  and 
therefore  the  act  of  all.  (a)  It  is  the  same  principle  of  identity 
with  each  other  that  governs  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  admissions 
of  agents,  when  offered  in  evidence  against  their  principals,  and 
of  partners,  as  againBt  the  partnership,  which  has  already  been 
considered.3  And  here,  also,  as  in  those  cases,  the  evidence  of 
what  was  said  and  done  by  the  other  conspirators  must  be  limited 
to  their  acts  and  declarations  made  and  done  while  the  conspiracy 
was  pending,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  design ;  what  was  said  or 
done  by  them  before  or  afterwards  not  being  within  the  principle 
of  admissibility.8  (i) 

1  Ibid.  And  see  ante,  vol.  i  |  111,  and  nw  then  cited ;  Rex  v.  Cope,  1  Btra. 
141 ;  Rex  «.  Paraoo*,  1  W.  BL  868 ;  Rex  v.  Lee,  2  McNslly  on  Evid.  681 ;  Rex  ». 
Hunt,  3  B.  &  AM  566  ;  Rex  v.  Salter,  S  Esp.  226  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Warren,  « 
Mam.  74  ;  People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend.  259. 

1  See  ante,  vol.  I  Si  108-114  ;  Rex  v.  8»Ii«r,  5  Esp.  125  ;  Collina  v.  Common- 
wealth, B  S.  A  R.  230  ;  State  v.  Soper,  IS  Me.  293  ;  Aldrich  v.  Warren,  Id.  466  ; 
Region  t>.  Hhellard,  »  C.  &  P.  277  ;  Regius  v.  Blake,  6  Q.  B.  128 ;  Rex  «.  Stone,  8 
T.  R.  628.     And  see  Hardy's  Case,  24  Howell'*  St.  Tr.  199. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Rcgina  v.  Murphy,  8  C.  k  P.  297;  Regiua*.  Shellard,  8  C.  *  P.  277. 

Rep.  680.     See  United  States  v.  Cole,   fi  *.  State,  10  Tex.  App.  198.    Bee  alto  the 

McLean,  C.  C.  618.  eases  infra,  note  (ft). 

And  if  there  is  any  competent  evidence  (6)  Com.   v.   Ratcliffe,  ISO  Mass.  86; 

of  the  conspiracy  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Marwilsky   v.   State,   9  Tex.   App.   877; 

-J   -       -A-—-   -^   J,,  jj,,  jnrj  w  mj  j^yja  „.  State,  lb.  688;   Miller  e.  Cora., 


whether  a  conspiracy  was  In  bet  formed    78  Ky.  IS;  Heine  t>.  Com.,  91  Pa.  St  14S; 
or  not.     Bloomer  v.  State,  48  Md.  621.         People  *.  Aleck,  9  Pec.  C.  L.  J.  a  807: 
(a)  For  this  reason  the  conspiracy  mast    Wilson  o.  People,  94  111.  399. 


be  proved  prima  facia,  or  the  counsel  lor  But  on  s  Joint  trial  of  two  far  con- 

t  he  prosecution  mast  undertake  to  produce  apiracy,  declarations  of  one  made  after  the 

evidence  of  the  conspiracy  subsequently,  design  was  completed  and  abandoned  are 

in  order  to  lat  in  the  acta  and  declarations  udmioibU,  because  they  tend  to  connect 

of   conspirator*    against   the   defendant,  him  with  the  conspiracy;  but  the  judge 

Davis  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  MS;  Avery  should  instruct  the  jury  that  these  decta- 

VOL.  III.  7 
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§  95.  When  the  method  must  be  stated  and  proved.  Where 
the  conspiracy  was  to  do  an  act  in  itself  unlawful,  the  meant  in- 
tended, to  be  employed  to  effect  the  object  are  not  usually  stated  in 
the  indictment ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in.  such  case,  to  state  them ;  («) 
but  if  the  conspiracy  was  carried  out,  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  its  object,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  was  done,  and  the  persons 
who  were  thereby  injured  or  defrauded ;  and  if  property  was 
wrongfully  obtained,  to  state  what  and  whose  property  it  was. 
If,  however,  in  the  former  case,  the  means  to  be  employed  are 
set  forth,  it  is  conceived  that  the  prosecutor  is  bound  to  prove  the 
allegation,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  do,  in  the  latter  case.  So, 
if  the  object  to  be  effected  was  not  unlawful,  but  the  means  in- 
tended to  be  employed  were  unlawful,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the 
criminality  of  the  design  consists  in  the  illegality  of  the  means  to 
be  resorted  to  for  its  accomplishment,  these  means  must  be  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  and  proved  at  the  trial.1  (ft) 

§  96.  Evidence  ooufinsd  to  the  ■negation*.  In  the  proof  of  this 
offence,  as  well  as  of  others,  the  evidence  will  be  confined  to  the 
particular  allegation*  in  the  indictment.  Thus,  if  the  indictment 
charges  an  intent  to  defraud  J.  S.  and  others,  of  their  goods,  and 
it  appears  at  the  trial  that  J.  S.  was  one  of  a  commercial  house, 
the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  J.  S.  and  hit  partnert;  and  evi- 
dence of  an  intent  to  defraud  any  other  persons  is  inadmissible.3 
So,  if  the  alleged  intent  be  to  defraud  A,  evidence  of  an  intent  to 
defraud  the  public  generally,  or  whoever  might  he  defrauded,  will 
not  support  the  allegation.*  But  if  the  alleged  intent  be  to  ac- 
complish several  illegal  objects,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
all  the  particulars  of  the  charge ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  a  con- 
spiracy to  effect  any  one  of  the  illegal  objects,  mentioned  in  the 
indictment,  be  proved.4    So,  if  an  intent  be  alleged  to  prevent  the 

1  2  Rnsa.  on  Crime*,  394,  69G,  n.  ;  6th  (Eng.)  cd.  vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  1S2 ;  Rcgina  v. 
Parker,  8  Jar.  822  ;  S  Q.  B.  292  ;  2  G.  &  D.  709. 

1  Region  v.  3teel,  Car.  &  Marsh.  337  ;  2  Moody,  C.  C.  248. 

*  Commonwealth  t>.  Harley,  7  Met.  506  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kellogg,  7  Cuab.  473  ; 
mUt,  1 17,  n. 

*  O'Connell  ft  Regius,  11  CI.  &  Fin.  155  ;  9  Jur.  26. 

182 ;  Com.  «. 

t>.  Parker,  43  N.  H.  83. 
81  Gmtt."{Va.)  886.'       '  (J)  Alderman  ft  People,  4  Mich.  414 ; 

(a)  Twitchsll  v.  Com.,  9  Pi.  St  211;    People  t>.   Gink,   10  Id.   S10;    State  e. 
Hazen   ft    Com.,    93    Id.    365;    People  ft      Soyes,  25  Vt.   415;  Com.  V.   "     ' 
Richards,  1  Mich.  216;   People  v.  Clark,     Cuah.  (Mas*.)  414. 
10  Mich.  810;  State  ft  Bwllett,  80  He. 
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workmen  of  A  from  continuing  to  work,  it  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  an  intent  to  prevent  any  from  so  continuing.1  So,  if  the  in- 
dictment be  againat  journeymen  for  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  their 
employers  from  taking  any  apprentice*,  it  will  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence of  their  having  quitted  their  employment,  with  intent  to 
compel  their  employers  to  dismiss  any  person  as  an  apprentice.3 
And  if  the  indictment  contain  allegations  of  several  illegal  acta 
done,  pursuant  to  the  conspiracy,  on  a  certain  day,  evidence  is 
admissible  of  tuck  acts,  done  on  different  days* (a) 

§  97.  Effect  of  deuth  or  acquittal  of  one  of  the  parties.  If  two 
only  be  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  and  one  be  acquitted,  the 
other  must  also  be  acquitted,  though  he  be  guilty  of  doing  the  act 
charged ;  for  it  will  be  no  conspiracy,  however  otherwise  it  may 
be  criminal.  And  if  one  of  several  defendants  charged  with  this 
offence  be  acquitted,  the  record  of  his  acquittal  is  admissible  in 
evidence,  in  favor  of  another  of  the  defendants,  subsequently 
tried.*  (6)  But  if  two  be  indicted,  and  one  die  before  the  trial ; 
or  if  three  be  indicted,  and  one  be  acquitted  and  the  other  die; 
this  is  no  defence  for  the  other.6  Nor  is  it  exceptionable  that  one 
is  indicted  alone,  if  the  charge  be  of  a  conspiracy  with  other 
persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,8 

§  98.  Husband  and  wife.  The  wife  of  one  of  several  conspira- 
tors is  not  admissible  as  a  witness  for  the  others ;  the  acquittal  of 
the  others  being  a  ground  for  discharging  her  husband.    Nor 

i  Bex  b.  Byksrdyke,  1  M.  ft  Rob.  17B.  *  Rei  e.  Ferguson,  2  Stark.  *8B. 

*  Bex  v.  Levy,  2  Stark.  458.     And  see  Bex  v.  Charnock,  i  St.  Tr.  670. 

*  Rex  f.  Tooke,  1  Born1*  Just.  823  (Chitty's  ed.) ;  State  «.  Tom,  2  Dev.  609. 

*  People  v.  Olcott,  2  Johna.  Caa.  801  ;  Rex  p.  Kinnenley,  1  Stra.  133  ;  Bex  v. 
Nicoolls,  2  St™.  1227. 

*  People  «.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229,  265.  In  a  very  recent  case,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  the  indictment  charged  A,  B,  and  C  with  conspiring  together  and 
"  with  divers  otherpersona  to  the  jurors  unknown."  The  jury  found  that  A  had  cr- 
tpired  with  either  B,  or  C,  but  that  they  could  not  say  with  which.     The  evidence 


1881),  8  Crim.  L.  Mag.  p.  82,  Q.  B.  796,  809. 

the  question  was  raised  whether  the  alle-  (4)  If  all  be  convicted,  and  a  new  trial 

gation  of  an  overt  act  would  aid  a  defect-  be  granted  on  grounds  applicable  only  to 

lve  charge  of  conspiracy  when  the  allega-  one,  it  must  be  granted  to  ell  ;   but,  if 

tion  itself  U  unnecessary  and.  If  defective.  Some  be  convicted  end  others  acquitted, 

might  be  treated  as  surplusage.     Cooler,  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  to  the  former 

C.  J.,  expresses  his  personal  opinion  to  be  without  disturbing  ths  verdict  as  to  the 

that  such  an  allegation  would  cure  the  de-  latter.      Begina  t>.   Qompertx,    9   Q.    B. 

fcctive  charge,  on  the  authority  of  Bex  321. 
b.  Spragg,  2  Burr.  998,  but  the  court  held 
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is  she  a  competent  witness  against  him.1  And  it  is  said  that  if  a 
man  and  woman  are  jointly  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  proof  that 
they  were  husband  and  wife  will  generally  be  a  complete  defence 
against  the  charge ;  on  the  ground,  that  being  regarded  as  one 
person  in  law,  the  husband  alone  is  responsible  for  the  act  done. 
But  indictments  against  the  husband  and  wife,  for  this  offence, 
have  been  supported,  where  others  were  indicted  jointly  with 
them.3  And  if  the  conspiracy  were  concocted  before  the  marriage, 
their  subsequent  marriage  is  no  defence.* 

§  99.  Good  faith  a  defence.  In  some  cases,  the  correspondence 
between  the  defendants  may  be  read  in  exculpation  of  one  of 
them.  Thus,  where  two  persons  were  indicted  of  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  a  third  person  of  his  money,  by  inducing  him  to  lend  it  to 
one  of  them  upon  a  false  representation  of  his  titles  to  certain 
estates ;  and  the  latter  had  left  the  country,  and  the  other  de- 
fended himself  on  the  ground  that  his  co-defendant  had  made  the 
same  representations  to  him,  and  led  him  to  believe  them  to  be 
true,  and  his  titles  valid;  the  correspondence  between  them  on 
this  subject  was  held  admissible,  to  show  that  the  party  on  trial 
was  iu  fact  the  dupe  of  the  other,  and  had  acted  in  good  faith.* 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Robinson,  1  Grey,  S55 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Marsh,  1  Leading 
Crim.  Caws,  124,  n.  ;  Rex  P.  Locker,  S  Esp.  107  ;  Bex  v.  Serjeant,  Ry.  &  M.  352  ; 
Bex  «.  Smith,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  289  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  41,  g  13  j  Commonwealth  v. 
Eailand,  1  Mass.  IS  ;  Pollen  v.  People,  1  Dong.  (Mich.)  43.  But  see  State  «.  An- 
thony, 1  MeCord,  285.  See  farther,  M  to  the  competency  of  the  wife,  ante,  vol.  i. 
SS  836,  342,  407,  and  eases  there  cited. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Wood,  7  Law  Hop.  S8  ;  Rex  v.  Looker,  S  Eap.  107. 

■  In  Rex  v.  Robinson  and  Taylor,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  37,  2  East,  P.  C.  1010, 
a  servant-woman  conspired  with  a  man,  that  he  should  personate  her  master,  and 
marry  her,  with  intent  fraudulently  to  raise  a  specious  title  to  his  property,  and  the 
marriage  was  accordingly  celebrated  ;  for  which  they  were  afterwards  indicted  and 
convicted,  and  the  conviction  was  held  good. 

<  Rex  ».  Whitehead,  1  C.  at  P.  87. 
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§  100.  DoflniUon.  The  crime  of  embracery,  which  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  consists  in  attempting  to  corrupt,  instruct, 
or  influence  a  jury  beforehand,  or  to  incline  them  to  favor  one 
Bide  of  a  cause  in  preference  to  the  other,  by  promises,  persua- 
sions, entreaties,  letters,  money,  entertainments,  and  the  like ;  or 
by  any  other  mode  except  by  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial, 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  instructions  of  the  judge.3 
The  giving  of  money  to  another,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
jurors,  and  procuring  one's  self  or  others  to  be  returned  as  tales- 
man, in  order  to  influence  the  jurors,  are  also  offences  of  this 
description.3  It  may  also  be  committed  by  one  of  the  jurors,  by 
the  above  corrupt  practices  upon  his  fellows.  It  is  not  material 
to  this  offence  that  any  verdict  be  rendered  in  the  cause ;  nor 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  if  rendered. 

1  An  indictment  for  embracery  may  be  in  this  form :  — 

The  jurors  (St),  on  their  oath  present,  that  A.   B.    of ,  on ,  at ,  in 

aaid  county  of ,  knowing  that  a  certain  jury  of  aaid  county  of was  then  duly 

returned,  impanelled,  and  awom  to  try  a  certain  issue  in  the (describing  the  court), 

then  held  and  in  aeaaion  according  to  law,  at aforesaid,  in  and  for  aaid  county  of 

,  between  C.  D.,  plaintiff,  and  E.  F-,  defendant,  in  a  plea  of—  ;  and  then  abo 

knowing  that  a  trial  waa  about  to  be  had  of  the  aaid  issue  in  the  court  last  aforesaid, 
then  in  aeaaion  aa  aforesaid  ;  and  unlawfully  intending  to  hinder  a  just  and  lawful  trial 
of  aaid  issue  by  the  jury  aforesaid,  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  as  aforesaid  to  try 

the  same,  on ,  at ,  in  the  connty  aforesaid,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  unjustly, 

on  behalf  of  the  said  E.  F.,  the  defendant  in  aaid  cause,  did  solicit  and  persuade  one 
G.  H. ,  one  of  the  jurors  of  said  jury  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  trial  of  said  iaaue,  to  appear,  attend,  and  give  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the  aaid  E.  ¥., 
the  defendant  in  aaid  cause  ;  and  then  and  there  did  utter  to  the  said  H.  G.,  one  of 
Said  jurors,  divers  words  and  discourses  by  way  of  commendation  of  the  said  E.  F., 
and  in  disparagement  of  the  said  C.  D.,  the  plaintiff  in  said  cause  ;  and  then  and 
there  unlawfully  and  corruptly  did  move  and  desire  the  aaid  0.  II.  to  solicit  and  per- 
suade the  other  jurors,  returned,  impanelled,  and  sworn  to  try  the  said  issue,  to  give 
their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  said  E.  F.,  the  defendant  in  said  cause,  the  said  A.  B., 
then  and  there  well  knowing  the  said  G.  H.  to  be  one  of  the  jurors  returned,  impan- 
elled, and  sworn  as  aforesaid  ;  against  the  peace,  kc 

Some  precedents  of  indictments  for  this  offence  contain  an  allegation,  that  the 
jury  gave  their  verdict  for  the  defendant,  by  reason  of  the  words,  discourses,  4c., 
spoken.  Bnt  this  is  unnecessary.  The  crime  is  complete  by  the  attempt,  whether  it 
succeed  or  not.     Hawk.  P.  C.  h.  1,  c  85,  H  1,  2  ;  1  Deacon,  Crim.  Law,  378. 

*  4  BI.  Comm.  140  ;  1  Deacon,  Crim.  Law,  379  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  182,  5th  (Eug.) 
ed.  860  ;  1  Inst.  SS9  a;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  85,  |  1 ;  Gibba  tr.  Dewey,  5  Cowen,  503, 
See  Knight  v.  Freeport,  IS  Mass.  218. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  &  86,  {  8 ;  Bex  v.  Opie,  1  Sound.  801 ;  1  Boss,  on  Crimes,  182, 
5th  ( Eng.)  ed.  860. 
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§  101.  speoiflo  foots  mnat  bo  alleged.  As  this  offence  cannot  be 
prosecuted  under  a  general  charge,  but  the  acts  constituting  the 
crime  must  be  specifically  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the  proof 
on  either  Bide  will  consist  of  evidence  proving  or  disproving  the 
commission  of  the  acts  set  forth  as  done  by  the  defendant. 
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§  102.  Common-law  offence.  In  all  the  United  States,  this  offence 
ia  punishable  by  statute  ;  bat  it  is  conceived  that  these  statutes 
do  not  take  away  the  character  of  the  offence,  as  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor at  common  law,  but  only  provide  additional  punish- 
ments, in  the  cases  particularly  enumerated  in  the  statutes.1  By 
the  common  law,  every  forgery  is  at  least  a  misdemeanor,  though 
some,  such  as  forgeries  of  royal  charters,  writs,  etc.,  were  felonies, 
and  in  some  cases  were  punished  as  treasons.3 

§  108.  Wh»t  oonatitntM  forgery.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  old  writers  on  criminal  law,  that  forgery 
could  not  be  committed  of  a  private  writing,  unless  it  was  under 
seal ;  but  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  discarded ;  and  it  is 
now  well  settled  that  forgery,  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law, 
may  be  defined  as  "  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a 
writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right."  *  (n)    It  may 

1  Commonwealth  V.  Aver,  S  Cash.  150  ;  State  t>.  Ames,  2  Greenl.  366. 

1  This  distinction  is  mentioned  by  Glanville,  the  earliest  of  the  common-law 
authors,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  about  the  year  1180.  He  observes  that 
*"  the  crime  of  falsifying,  in  a  general  sense,  comprises  under  it  many  particular  species, 
aa,  for  example,  false  charters,  false  measures,  false  money,  and  others  of  a  similar 
deeciiption."  And  he  adds,  "  that  if  a  person  should  be  convicted  of  falsifying  a 
charter,  It  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  whether  it  be  a  royal  or  a  private  charter," 
because  of  the  diversity  of  punishments  which  he  mentions  ;  the  former  being  pun- 
ishable as  treason,  and  the  latter  by  the  loss  of  members  only.  Glanville,  b,  14,  c.  7. 
The  game  distinction  is  alluded  to  by  Bracton,  lib.  8,  e.  3,  |  2,  and  c  6,  and  in  the 
Mirror,  c.  4,  f  12.  Falsifying  the  seal  of  one's  lord  was  also  pnniahable  capitally,  as 
treason  ;  bat  forgeries  less  heinous  were  punished  by  the  pillory,  tumbril,  or  loss  of 
members  ;  ss  appears  from  Britton,  c.  4,  I  1  ;  Id.  c.  8,  fj  4,  5  ;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  22  i 
Id.  lib.  2,  e.  I  ;  3  Inat  189  ;  2  Ld.  Ravra  1484.  And  see  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  867, 
85S  ;  Commonwealth  t>.  Boynton,  2  Mass.  77. 

'  4  Bl.  Comm.  247.  Forgery  at  common  law  ie  denned  by  Russell  (2  Crim.  Law, 
(18,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  818),  and  his  definition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  "  a  false  making,  or  making  malo  aninui,  of  any  writ- 
ten instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit."  Commonwealth  v.  Ayer,  3  Cash. 
150.  And  see  Rex  v.  Ward,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1481 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  318,  857,  868, 
6th  (Eng.)  ed.  S13,  672,  673  ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  871. 


in  order  to  pat*  it  off  as  an  original 

jra  by  that  artist,  is  not  a  forgery. 

.  J.  Bay,  8  Gray  (Mass.),  441.    But    Reg.  v.  Closa,  3  Jur.  ».  a.   1302.     Tha 

lost    be  of  some  document  or  writ-     writing  of  a  letter  of  introduction  bespeak- 

therefore  the  painting    an    artist's    ing  attentions  to  the  bearer  from  railroad 

e  in  the  comer  of  a  cop;  of  a  pict-    officials,  and  promising  reciprocation,  pur- 
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be  committed  of  any  writing,  which,  if  genuine,  would  operate 
as  the  foundation  of  another  man's  liability,  or  the  evidence  of 
his  right,  such  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  of  a  person  as  a 
man  of  property  and  pecuniary  responsibility ; 1  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods;1  (a)  a  receipt;8 (A)  or  a  railway  pass;4  as 
well  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  express  contract.6  (c)  So,  it 
may  be  committed  by  the  person's  fraudulently  writing  his  own 

i,  8  Yerg.  1G1 ; 

.  2  Bay,  262.    1 
an  acceptance  of  a  conditional  order  for  the  delivery  of  good*,   ia  forgery  a 
mon  law.    Common  wealth  e.  Ayer,  3  Cush.  160. 

•  State  p.  Foster,  S  McCord  f>.  C),  i&. 

*  Begins  «.  Boult,  2  C.  &  K.  80*  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Bay,  S  Gray.  441. 

1  In  Massachusetts,  the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows  hat  regulations  by  which  a  member 
in  sickness  is  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  of  money,  upon  producing  a  certiricsle  of 
a  physician.  A  case  recently  occurred  of  a  forgery  of  inch,  a  certificate.  Common* 
mouwealth  t>.  Ayer,  8  Cash.  163, 

porting  to  be  signed  by  a  railroad  super-  for  that  purpose.     Bnt  if  the  ii 

intcndent,   is  no  forgery.     Waterman  P.  is  one  made  with  intent  to  deu.uu,  «- 

People,  67  111.  91.     Bnt  one  may  be  in-  though  before   It  can   have  effect   other 

dieted  for  the  forgery  of  a  railroad  ticket  steps  must  be  taken,  or  other  proceedingi 

(Reg.  «.  Fitch,  9  Cox,  C.  0.  160),  or  a  had  upon  the  basis   of  it,  then  the  false 

free  pass.     Com.  tf.  Bay,  3  Gray  (Mass.),  making  ia  a  forgery,  notwithstanding  each. 

441;   Reg.   c    Boult,    2    C.   k   K.    604.  steps  may  never  have  been  taken,  or  pro- 

The    instrument   forged   most   in    some  ceedings  had. 

way  affect  the  legal  rights  of  the  sup-  See  also  Van  Seckle  t>.  People,  29  Mich. 
posed  signer.  It  must  be  in  form,  and  61.  In  Reg.  v.  Sherman,  Dean.  C.  C. 
upon  its  face,  a  valid  instrument.  Ab-  285,  the  Use  making  of  a  letter  of  rec- 
bott  v.  Rose,  62  Me.  194;  Waterman  v.  ommendation,  by  an  applicant  for  a 
People,  tupra.  It  was  held  in  Com.  v.  school,  purporting  to  set  forth  his  qualifi- 
Carroll,  122  Mass.  16,  that  if  it  is  proved  cations  for  the  place,  was  held  to  be  a 
that  a  mortgagor  pays  the  mortgagee  the  forgery.  See  also  Beg.  e.  Mask,  D.  &  B. 
amount  of  his  mortgage,  and  receives  back  C.  C.  5S0.  If  the  instrument  forged  ia 
the  papers,  still  if  the  mortgagor  falsely  not  valid  upon  its  face,  it  mutt  be  shown 
makes  ont  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  in  to  be  so  by  the  proper  averments.  State 
the. name  of  the  mortgagee,  without  his  v.  Wheeler,  19  Minn.  93.  Cf.  Com.  v. 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  for  the  fraudu-  Spilman,  124  Mass.  327. 
lent  purpose  of  inducing  a  third  party  to  (a)  A  railway  company  paid  ita  divi- 
grant  a  loan  on  the  property  and  take  a  dends  by  an  order  or  warrant  addressed 
mortgage  on  it  as  security,  the  jury  may,  to  the  company's  banker.  The  document 
on  this  proof,  convict  of  forgery.  But  required  the  shareholder's  indorsement, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  letter  seeking  and  it  would  not  be  paid  by  the  banker, 
to  induce  the  sale  of  certain  coupons  even  to  the  shareholder  himself,  without 
is  not  the  subject  of  forgery,  aa  it  preju-  such  indorsement.  A  clerk  of  the  corn- 
dices  no  one's  rights.  State  v.  Ward,  7  pany,  having  forged  an  indorsement  of  the 
Baxt.  (Tenn.)  76.  Hot  a  memorandum  shareholder's  name,  waa  held  properly 
book  kept  by  a  judge  of  probate  for  his  convicted  of  forgery.  Reg.  v.  Autey,  7 
own  convenience,    and  not   required   by  Cox,  Cr.  Cas.  329. 

law,  entries  in  which  would  not  affect  jo)  A  person  who  uttere  a  forged  pawn- 
legal  rights.  Downing  t>.  Brown,  86  III,  broker's  duplicate  may  be  indicted  for 
239.  ottering  a  forged  receipt.     Reg.  v.  Fitohie, 

It  was  said  in  Com,  c.  Costello,  120  40  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  G9S. 
Mass.  358,  that  the  false  making  of  an  (=)  Making  a  false  entry  in  what  pnr> 

instrument  merely  frivolous,  or  one  which  porta  to  be  a  banker's  pass-book,  with  in- 

is  upon  its  face  clearly  void,  is  not  forgery,  tent  to   defraud,   is  a  forgery.     Reg.  v. 

because  from  ita  character  it  could  not  Smith,  1  L.  &  C.  C.  C.  168. 
have  operated  to  defraud,  or  been  intended 
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name,  where  be  was  not  the  party  really  meant,  though  of  the 
same  name ;  as,  where  one  who  was  not  the  real  payee  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  but  of  the  same  name,  indorsed  his  own  name  upon 
it,  with  intent  to  give  it  currency  as  though  it  were  duly  nego- 
tiated ; '  (a)  or  where  one  claimed  goods  as  the  real  consignee, 
whose  name  was  identical  with  his  own,  and,  in  that  character, 
signed  over  the  permit  for  their  landing  and  delivery  to  one  who 
advanced  him  money  thereon.3  So,  if  one  sign  a  name  wholly 
fictitious,  it  is  forgery.8  (6)  But  if  there  be  two  persons  of  the 
same  name,  but  of  different  descriptions  and  addresses,  and  a  bill 
be  directed  to  one,  with  his  proper  address,  and  be  accepted  by 
the  other  with  the  addition  of  his  own  address,  it  is  not  forgery.* 
Nor  is  this  Crime  committed,  where  the  paper  forged  appears  on 
its  face  to  be  void ;  as  where  it  was  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  in  work  and  labor,  with  no  mention  of  value  received  in  the 
note,  and  no  averment  of  any  in  the  indictment ; B  (c)  or  where 
a  will  is  forged,  without  the  requisite  number  of  witnesses.6  (<**) 
To  constitute  this  offence,  it  is  also  essential  that  there  be  an 
intent  to  defraud ;  (e)    but  it  is  not  essential  that  any  person 

1  Mads.  Young,  4  T.  B.  28.     And  mm  Bex  e.  Parkes,  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (4thed.)  775  J 
2  East,  P.  C.  963. 

*  People  v.  Peacock,  0  Cowen ,  72. 

*  Rex  «.  Bolland,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  88 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  S58  ;  Rai  v.  Taylor, 

1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed. )  214  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  960  ;  Bex  v.  Marshall,  Russ.  &  By.  76  ; 

2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  331-340,  5th  ( Kng. }  ed.  640-648. 

«  Bex  t>.  Webb,  3  Brad,  k  Bing.  228  ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  80S ;  Rum.  &  By.  406. 

*  People  v.  Shall,  9  Cowen,  778  ;  Bex  v.  Jones,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  204. 

8  Rex  v.  Wall,  2  East,  P.  C.  953.     And  see  2  Rum.  on  Crimes,  B44,  853-355,  5th 
(Bug.)  ed.  665-668. 

(a)  The  drawer  of  a  check  on  a  bank,  another  to  be  member*  thereof.    Com.  v. 

which  was  duly  honored  and  returned  to  Baldwin,  21  Law  Rep.  562- 
bim  by  the  bank,  afterwards  altered  his  (<■)  Peoples.  Harrison,  8  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

signature  in  order  to  give  it  the  appear-  560  ;  Com.  t>.  Bay,  8  Grav  (Mass.),  441  ; 

ance  of  forgery,  and  to  defraud  the  bank  State  v.  Humphreys,  10  Humph.  (Tenn.) 

and  cause  the  payee  of  the  check  to  he  4(2.      But  where  the  invalidity  is  to  he 

charged  with  forgery.      Held,  this  alter-  made  oat  by  proof  of  some  extrinsic  fact, 

ation  was  not  a  forgery.    Brittain  tr.  Bank  the  instrument,  if  good  on  its  face,  may 

of  London,  S  F.  &  F.  465.  be  legally  capable  of  effecting  a   fraud, 

(6)  If  one  assumes  a  fictitious  name  in  and    the    party  making   the    same  may 

good  faith,  and  without  intending  to  de-  be    punished.      State  v.  Pierce,  8   Iowa, 

ceive,  Bitch  use  dees  not  constitute  a  for-  281. 

Sry.     Rex  tr.  Bontien,  Rues.  4  By.  280 ;  (if)  Roode  tr.  State,  5  Neb.  171. 

it.  Peacock,  lb.  278,  282.     Bnt  if  one  (e)  Evidence  that  the  person  charged 

is  indicted  for  forgery  in  signing  a  ficti-  with    forgery    borrowed   money    on    the 

tioua  name,  the  fact  that  he  has  previously  forged  instrument  is  admissible  to  show 

need  that  name  for  other  acta  of  a  frandn-  the  intent  with   which  the   forgery  was 

lent  or  criminal  nature  will  not  give  him  made.     United  States  t>.  Brooks,  8  HcAr- 

anch  a  right  to  dm  it  as  will  be  a  defence  thur   (D.   (!.),   815.      Possession   of   the 

to  the  indictment.     Com.  v.  Coetello,  120  forged  paper  is  prima  facie  proof  of  a 

Haas.  368.     But  it  is  not  forgery  to  sign  guilty  intent,  but  is  open  to  rebuttal.    Fox 

a  note  with  the  name  of  a  fictitious  firm,  v.  People,  96  111.  71  ;  State  n.  Outa,  SO 

the  signer  falsely  representing  himself  and  La.   Ann.    Pt.    II.    1166.     Proof  that 
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be  actually  defrauded,  or  that  any  one  act  be  done  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  fruits  of  the  crime,  other  than  making  or  alter- 
ing the  writing.1  (a)  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  party  should 
have  had  present  in  his  mind  an  intention  to  defraud  a  particular 
person,  if  the  consequences  of  his  act  would  necessarily  or  possi- 
bly be  to  defraud  tome  person  ;  (6)  but  there  must,  at  all  events, 
be  a  possibility  of  some  person  being  defrauded  by  the  forgery.3  (c) 
An  intent  to  defraud  the  person,  who  would  be  liable  to  discharge 
the  obligation  if  genuine,  is  to  be  inferred  by  the  jury,  although, 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  forgery,  or  other  circumstance, 
that  person  would  not  be  likely  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  although 
the  prisoner's  actual  intent  was  to  defraud  whoever  he  might  de- 
fraud.8 (d)  Uttering  a  forged  paper,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  is  also  an  act  of  forgery,  punishable  by  the  com- 
mon law  ;*  (e)  provided  some  fraud  be  actually  perpetrated  by  it.6 

>  Common  wealth  e.  UdJ,  15  Mass.  626  ;  State  «.  Washington,  1  Bay,  120  ; 
Bex  v.  Ward,  2  Ld.  Harm.  1101,  1469.  In  Scotland,  the  law  ia  otherwise  ;  the  crima 
of  forgery  not  being  complete,  nnless  the  forged  instrument  be  uttered  or  put  to  use. 
Alisons  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  40],  c.  IS.  §  19. 

1  Begina  o.  Marcus,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  358,  SSI  ;  Begina  v.  Hoateon,  2  Car.  ft  Sir.  777. 
See  Begina  e.  Nash,  2  Denisou,  C.  C.  499,  503  ;  12  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  578  j  IS  Jar. 
653  ;  21  Law  J.  n.  b.  M.  C.  117. 

*  Rex  v.  Mazazora,  Bay  ley  an  Bills,  SIS  ;  Hubs,  k  By.  291. 

*  Commonwealth  ».  Searle,  2  Binn.  332.  Aa  to  what  constitutes  forgery,  see 
2  Rusa.  on  Crimes,  318-881,  5th  (Eng.}  ed.  818-670,  where  the  subject  is  amply  treated. 

1  Regiua  t>.  Boult,  2  Car.  &  Kir.  604.     It  is  not  necessary  that  some  fraud  be  actuary 

the  person  making  the  forgery  had  res-  counterfeit  the  coin  of  the  conntry  for  any 

■on    to  believe  and  did  believe  that  he  other  purpose  than  to  pass  it  as  genuine, 

had    authority  to  sign  the   name   which  even  if  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intend' 

is     forged,    rebuts    the    presumption    of  ed  be  morally  indefensible.    United  States 

fraudulent  intent.      Parmelee  v.   People,  v.   King,  5  McLean,   C.   C.   208.     Coun- 

15  5.  Y.  Supreme  Ct.  S23.     And  so  proof  forfeiting  the  current  coin  or  the  United 

that  the  forgery  was  an  interlineation  of  States  is  an  offence  punishable  in  a  State 

words  in  a  lease,  in  order  to  make  it  con-  court,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutes  of  the 

form  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties  United  States  forbidding  aueh  punishment, 

at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  lease.  State  v.  McPherson,  9  Iowa,  53. 
rebuts  the  presumption  of  fraudulent  in-  (5)  But  see  Beg.  o.  Hodgson,  36  Eng. 

tent     Panfi  v.  Com.,  88  Pa.  St.  13 2.     As  L.  &  Eq.  626. 
o  the  bearing  of  the  fact  of  knowledge  (el  In   Peopli 

l .  -L-  : ._. *  I-  t- j .l-  -JTL        1 r\    i>    iw    v 


that  the  instrument  is  forged,  or  the  ones-  ker,  C.  R.  (K.  Y.)  217,  it  is  held  that  it 

tion  of  fraudulent  intent,  and  the  mode  of  is  not  necessary,   in   order  to  constitute 

proof  of  such  knowledge,  see  pott,  %  111  forgery  of  an  instrument,  that  the  party 

and  notes.  in  whose  name  it  purports  to  be  made 

If  the  bolder  of  notes  with  forged  in-  should  have  the  legal   capacity  to  make 

dorsementa  puts  them  in  the  bank  when  it,  nor  that  the  person  to  whom  ft  is  di- 

they  are  payable,  with  directions  to  the  rected  should  be  bound  to  act  upon  it  if 

bank  officers  to  collect,  and  the  notes  are  genuine,  or  hare  a  remedy  over.     It  is  the 

protested,  this  will  not  support  an  indict-  felonious  making  and  ottering  of  a  false 

merit  for  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud,  instrument  si  true  in  fact  which  consti- 

if   the  holder,   maker,   and  indorser  nil  tutes  the  crime. 

knew  that  the  indorsements  were  forged.  (rf)  Com.  v.  Stevenson,  11  Cush.  {Mass. ) 

Slate  v.  Bedstrake,  39  N.  J.  I.,  866.  481. 

(a)  Under  the  act  of  the  United  States 
against  counterfeiting,  it  is  no  offence  to 
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§  104.  Sanw  rabfaet  The  usual  form  of  charging  this  offence 
in  the  indictment  is,  that  the  defendant  "  feloniously  and  falsely 
did  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit "  the  -writing  described,  "  with 
intent  one  A.  E.  to  defraud."  (a)  But  in  the  proof  of  the  charge 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  entire  instrument  is  fictitious. 
The  allegation  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  inser- 
tion, alteration,  or  erasure  in  any  material  part  of  a  true  writing, 
whereby  another  may  be  defrauded.1  (ft)  And  where  the  evidence 
was,  that  the  defendant,  having  a  number  of  bank-notes  of  the 
same  bank  and  the  same  denomination,  took  a  strip  perpendicu- 
larly out  from  a  different  part  of  each  note,  with  intent  out  of 
these  parts  to  form  an  additional  note,  the  court  seemed  inclined 
to  think  that  the  act,  if  completed,  would  amount  to  forgery.3 
So,  in  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  stamp,  where  the  evi- 
dence was  that  the  defendant,  having  engraved  a  counterfeit 

perpetrated.  In  Rcgina  v.  Sharmen,  18  Jar-  1S7,  8  Cox,  C.  C  312,  21  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
663,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  ■  testimonial  to  his  character  as  a  schoolniaa- 
ter,  and  other  counts  of  the  indictment  charged  him  with  having  uttered  the  forged 
document.  The  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  forgery,  but  found  him  guilty  of  the  utter- 
ing, with  intent  to  obtain  the  emoluments  of  the  place  of  schoolmaster,  and  to  de- 
ceive the  prosecutor.  On  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held,  that  this  finding  of  the  jury 
■mounted  to  an  offence  at  common  law,  of  which  the  prisoner  waa  properly  convicted. 
Bat  William!,  J.,  remarked  that  Regina  v.  Boult  had  created  aome  doubt  m  his  mind. 

»  1  Hale,  P.  C.  688-836  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  70,'$  2  ;  2  Rosa,  on  Crimea,  819-360, 
6th  (Eng.)  ed.  819-670  ;  3  Chittv,  Crim.  Law,  1038  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Ladd,  16  Mass. 
636  ;  Rex  o.  Atkinson,  7  C.  &  P.  369  ;  Rex  e.  Teague,  Russ.  ft  By.  38 ;  2  East,  P.  C. 
079  ;  Rex  v.  Elaworth,  2  East,  P.  C.  986,  988  ;  Rex  v.  Post,  Russ.  b  Ry.  C.  C.  101  ; 
Bex  b.  Treble,  Russ.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  161 ;  2  Taunt.  328. 

*  Commonwealth  «.  Haywood,  10  Maes.  34.  And  see  the  Rev.  St*,  of  Mass.  c.  127, 
112. 

dentinl  clerk  or  book-keeper,  with  intent  v.  Btratton,  27  Iowa,  120.     See  also  Wait 

to   defraud,   is  forgery   at  common   law.  v.   Pomeroy,  20  Mich.  126;    Benedict  t>. 

Biles  v.  Com.,  32   Pa.   St.   629.     Where  Cowden,  IS  N.  Y.  396;  a.  a  10  Am.  Rep. 

the  defendant  wrote  a  promissory  note  for  882,  and  n.     So  is  the  writing  a  note  over 

$111.26,  and  read  it  to  another,  who  was  a  signature  on  a  piece  of  blank  paper, 

unable  to  read,  as  a  note  for  $11.26,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  author  of  the 

induced  him  to  sign  it  as  maker,  it  was  signature.    Caulkinsv.  Whistler,  29  Iowa, 

held  that  this  did  not  constitute  forgery.  495. 

Com.  b.  Sankey,   22  Pa.    St  890.      But  (a)  There  U  no  duplicity  in  an  indict- 

it  seems  that  it  it  forgery  for  one  to  whom  men  t  in  alleging  that  the  reepondent  forged 

a  blank  acceptance  is  entrusted,  to  fill  np  and  caused  to  be  forged,  and  aided  and  as- 

the  blank  by  inserting  a  sum  greater  than  dated  in  forging,  —  they  being,   in  legal 

he  is  anthemed  to  insert.     Van  Duzer  e,  contemplation,   the  same  act.      State  v. 

Howe,  21  N.  Y.  ESI.     So  where  a  blank  Morton,  27  Vt.  310. 
check  is  signed,  and  left  with  authority  to  (b)  Com.  v.  Butterick,  103  Mass.  12,  p. 

fill  np  in  a  certain  way,  and  for  a  specific  18  ;  Com.  «.  BoutwelL  129  Mass.  121;  State 

purpose,  and  it  is  filled  np  in  a  different  v.  Flye,  26  Me.  312.    State  v.   Floyd,  5 

way  and  need  for  a  different  purpose,  it  is  Strob.  (N.  C.)  G8 ;   State  v.  Maxwell,  17 

forgery.     Stats  v.  Eroeger,  17  Ma  662.  Iowa,   161 ;    Statu   v.    Marvels,   2  Harr. 

The  fraudulent  detachment  of  a  written  (Del.)  627;   Sittings  v.   State,  56  lad, 

condition,  made  ss  part  of  the  contract,  101. 
(nm  a  promissory  note,  is  forgery.      State 
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stamp,  in  some  parts  similar,  and  in  others  dissimilar,  to  the 
genuine  stamp,  cat  out  the  dissimilar  part  of  the  stamp,  and 
united  the  dissevered  parts  together,  covering  the  deficiency  by 
a  waxen  seal  upon  it,  the  proof  was  held  sufficient  to  support  an 
indictment  for  forging  the  stamp.1  If  the  evidence  be  that  the 
act  was  done  by  several  persons,  either  by  employing  another  to 
commit  the  deed,1  or  by  each  one  separately  performing  a  distinct 
essential  part  of  it,  as,  for  example,  if  it  be  the  forgery  of  a  bank- 
note, one  engraving  the  plate,  and  others  writing  the  signatures 
of  the  several  officers,  proof  of  the  part  performed  by  the  prisoner 
is  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  against  him  alone,  aa  the 
sole  forger  of  the  instrument ;  though  he  does  not  know  who  per- 
formed the  other  parts.8  (a) 

§  105.  Forgery  mart  be  anoh  as  is  calculated  to  deocnve.  It 
must  appear  that  the  instrument,  on  its  face,  had  such  resemblance 
to  the  true  instrument  described,  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive 
persons  of  ordinary  observation ;  though  it  might  not  deceive 
experts,  or  persons  more  than  ordinarily  acquainted  with  the 
subject.*  (6)  The  want  of  such  appearance  on  the  face  of  the 
paper  cannot  be  supplied  by  evidence  of  any  declarations  or  repre- 
sentations, made  by  the  party  charged,  at  the  time  when  he  ottered 
and  passed  it  as  true ;  as,  for  example,  if  it  be  a  fabricated  bank- 
note, but  not  purporting  to  be  signed ; e  (c)  or  a  will,  not  having 
the  number  of  witnesses  expressly  required  by  statute,  in  order  to 
its  validity.*  But  a  mere  literal  mistake,  such  as  a  blunder  in  the 
spelling  of  a  name,  will  not  make  any  difference ;  it  being  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  crime,  if  a  signed  writing,  which  is  forged,  be  in- 

»  Rex  v.  Collicott,  4  Taunt.  SOD. 
1  Begin*  r.  Masean,  S  C.  4  P.  676. 

*  Rex  t>.  Kirkwood,  1  Mood;,  C.  C.  304  ;  Rex  «.  Dude,  Id.  307  ;  Rex  v.  Bingley, 
Ron.  &  Ry.  416.  If  one  part  of  a  machine  lor  counterfeiting  bank-notes  ia  found  in 
the  prisoner's  possession,  evidence  is  admiaaible  to  show  that  other  parts  were  round  in 
the  possession  of  other  persons,  with  whom  he  waa  connected  in  the  general  transaction. 
United  States  c.  Craig,  4  Wash.  729.     See  Com  m  on  wealth  v.  Ray,  3  Gray,  441. 

*  2  Rose,  on  Crimea,  844,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  867;  Arehbold,  Crim.  PI.  (London  ed. 
1853)  453  ;  8th  (Am.)  ed.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1622  ;  Rex  v.  Mcintosh,  2  East,  P.  C.  942  ;  Id. 
950;  Rex  p.  Elliot,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed. }  176;  United  States ».  Morrow,  4  Wash.  733. 

*  Rex  v.  Jones,  1  Doug.  300  ;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  204. 

*  Rex  tt.  Wall,  2  East;  P.  a  853.  And  see  Rex  v.  Moffat,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.) 
431. 

(«)  Possession  of  a  forged  instrument  (A)  The  same  rale  applies  to  oounter* 

by  a  person  dalmmg  under  it  is  strong  feiting  coins.     United  States  a.  Burns,  S 

evidence  that  he  forged  it,  or  caused  it  to  McLean,  C.  C.  23.     Bnt  see  ante.  %  84,  n, 

be   forged.      Com.    v.    Talbot,    2   Allen  (c)  Reg.  r.  Keith,  20  Eng.   L.   k  Eq. 

(Mass.),   181.  668. 
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tended  to  be  taken  as  true,  and  might  bo  be  taken  by  ordinary 
persons.1 

§  106.  Proof  of  faJaity.  The  proof  that  the  writing  u  falte  and 
counterfeit  may  be  made  by  the  evidence  of  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  party  whose  autograph  it  is  pro- 
tended to  be,  or  by  comparing  it  with  genuine  writings  or  signa- 
tures of  the  party,  in  the  mode  and  under  the  limitations  stated 
in  a  preceding  volume.3  (a)  And  it  is  now  well  settled,  that  the 
person  whose  signature  or  writing  is  said  to  be  forged  is  a  compe- 
tent witness,  in  a  criminal  trial,  to  prove  the  forgery;8  but  he  is 
not  an  indispensable  witness,  his  testimony  not  being  the  bett  evi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  though  it  is  at  good 
as  any,  and  might,  in  most  cases,  be  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other.1  If  the  crime  consists  of  the  prisoner's  fraudulently  writ- 
ing his  own  acceptance  on  a  forged  bill  of  exchange,  evidence  that, 
when  the  bill  was  shown  to  him  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  good  bill,  he  answered  that  it  was  very  good,  is  admissible 
to  the  jury,  and  is  sufficient  ground  for  a  verdict  of  conviction.6 

>  2  Hubs,  dd  Crime*,  318-350,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  G58,  859 ;  Rex  v.  Fitzgerald,  1  Leach, 
C.  C.(4thed.)E0;  2  East,  F.  C.  953  ;  Alison 'a  Grim.  Law  of  Scotland,  c.  15,  J  1,  p.  371. 

1  For  the  proofs  of  handwriting,  see  ante,  vol.  L  §5  578,  681 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Smith,  6S.1  It.  668  ;  State  v.  Lawrence,  Biayt  78  ;  State  v.  Carr,  6  X.  H.  367  ; 
Martin's  Case,  2  Leigh,  745  ;  Commonwealth  e.  Cam;,  2  Pick.  47  ;  State  v.  Ravelin, 
1  D.  Chiptn.  (Vt)  296;  State  ».  Candler,  8  Hawks,  S9S;  Watson  v.  Cramp,  1  B. 
Hour.  195;  Foulkers  Case,  2  Rob.  (Vs.)  836. 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  %  414  ;  Commonwealth  ».  Peck,  1  Met  428.  But  in  the  examination 
of  such  witness,  it  is  deemed  improper  to  conceal  from  him  all  the  writing  except  the 
signature  ;  and  it  is  held,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  whether  the  signature  U  in 
fiat  his,  without  first  seeing  the  entire  paper.  Commonwealth  v.  Whitney,  Thach.  C. 
C,  688.  In  the  examination  of  experts,  however,  and  of  other  persons  testifying  their 
opinions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  conceal  all  but  the  signature.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  obvious.  The  party,  called  to  testify  to  a  fact,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  certainty;  but  the  opinion*  of  other  persons  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  a  signature  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  signature  alone,  unbiassed 
by  any  collateral  circumstance*. 

*  2  Ross,  on  Crimea,  392,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  712  ;  Rex  v.  Hughes,  2  East,  P.  C.  1002. 
In  the  Scotch  law,  the  oath  of  the  party,  whose  signature  is  said  to  be  forged,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  evidence  of  the  forgery.  Other  evidence  is  estimated  in  the  following 
order :  1 .  That  of  persons  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  and  who  have  seen  him 
write  ;  2.  That  of  persons  who  have  corresponded  with  him,  without  having  seen  him 
write ;  8.  A  amparatia  liUrarum  with  his  genuine  writings ;  4.  That  of  experts,  or 
persons  accustomed  to  compare  the  similitude  of  handwriting.  See  Alison's  Cnm.  Law 
of  Scotland,  c.  16,  S  24,  p.  412.  But  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  these 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  there  is  no  legal  preference  of  one  before  another,  however 
differently  they  may  be  valued  by  the  jury.     See  ante,  voL  i.  j{  84,  573-581. 

1  Rex  v.  Hevey,  1  Leach,  C.  ll  (4th  ed. )  232. 

(*>  Keith  v,  Lothrop,  10  Cosh.  (Mass. )  ison,  and  did  so,  it  was  held  that  this  sig- 
153.  Where  the  prisoner,  being  suspected  nature  was  inadmissible  on  the  part  of  the 
on  discovery  of  the  forgery,  wae  asked  to  prosecution  for  that  purpose.  Reg.  v.  Aid- 
write  hi*  name  for  the  purpoae  of  compar-  ridge,  8  F.  h  F.  731. 
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§  107.  Whem  forgnd  Instrument  provable  by  ■noondary  evidence. 
If  the  writing  said  to  be  forged  is  in  existence,  and  accessible,  it 
mutt  be  produced  at  the  trial.  But  its  absence,  if  it  be  proved  to 
be  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  or  to  have  been  destroyed  by  him, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  without  the  fault  of  the  prosecutor,  is  no 
legal  bar  to  proceeding  in  the  trial,  though  it  may  increase  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  crime.1  Thus,  where  the  forged  deed  was 
in  possession  of  the  prisoner,  who  refused  to  produce  it,  it  was 
held  that  the  grand  jury  might  receive  secondary  evidence  of  its 
contents,  and,  if  thereupon  satisfied  of  the  fact,  might  return  a 
true  bill ;  and  that,  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  the  like  evi- 
dence was  admissible.1  But  before  secondary  evidence  can  be 
received  of  the  contents  of  the  forged  paper,  in  the  prisoner's 
possession,  due  notice  mutt  be  given  to  the  prisoner  to  produce  it, 
unless  it  clearly  appears  that  he  has  destroyed  it.8  (a) 

§  108.  Vnriuicn.  The  writing,  when  produced  or  proved,  must 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  with  the  description  of  it  in  the 
indictment;  a  material  variance,  as  we  have  heretofore  seen, 
being  fatal.4  (6) 

1  Snch  is  also  the  law  of  Scotland.     Alison's  Crim.  Law,  p.  409,  c  16,  |  22. 

*  Rax  o.  Hunter,  8  C.  ft  P.  591 ;  s.  a  i  0.  Jc  P.  12S.  In  the  Utter  case,  it  was  held, 
that  if  the  paper  was  in  the  handa  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  or  attorney,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  latter  Dot  to  produce  it,  but  to  deliver  it  up  to  his  client  See  also  Hex  v.  Dixon, 
S  Burr.  1087  J  Anon.,  8  Mass.  S70  ;  Dwycr  t).  Collins,  12  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  532. 

*  2  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  7*3-715  (3d  ed.);  Rex  r.  Haworth,  4  C.  ft  P.  264  ;  State  c. 
Potts,  4  Halst.  26 ;  United  Statee  v.  Britton,  2  Mason,  464,  46S  ;  Rex  r.  Spragge, 
cited  14  East,  276.  See  the  United  States  v.  Doebler,  Baldwin,  622,  519,  contra.  Aa 
to  the  tinie  and  manner  of  giving  notice,  and  when  notice  is  necessary,  see  ante,  vol.  L 
55  Stilt  583.  If  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  instrument  is  not  clearly  proved, 
and  is  denied  by  the  prisoner,  notice  to  produce  it  will  not  be  dispensed  with.  Doe  v. 
Morris,  3  Ad.  &  EL  46. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  i.  M  63-70 ;  State  *.  Handy,  20  Me.  81  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Adams, 
7  Met.  60.  Thus,  if  the  indictment  charge  the  forgery  of  "  a  certain  warrant  and  or- 
der for  the  payment  of  money,"  it  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  the  forgery  of  a  war- 
rant for  the  payment  of  money,  which  is  not  also  an  order.  Regina  v.  Williams,  2  Car. 
ft  Kir.  61.  But  in  a  very  recent  English  case,  it  has  been  held,  that,  if  the  instrument 
be  set  out  in  hoe  verba,  a  misdescription  of  it  in  the  indictment  will  be  immaterial,  at 
least  if  any  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  it  be  applicable.  In  this  case,  Parke,  B., 
mid :  "  The  question  may  be  very  different,  if  the  indictment  sets  out  the  instrument, 
from  what  it  would  be  if  it  merely  described  it  in  the  terma  or  the  statute.  In  the 
former  case,  the  matter,  which  it  is  contended  is  descriptive,  may  be  mere  surplusage, 
for  when  the  instrument  is  set  out  on  the  record,  the  court  are  enabled  to  determine  its 
character,  and  so  a  description  is  needless.  Regina  v.  Williams,  2  Denison,  C.  C.  61  ; 
1  Temple  ft  Mew.  C.  C.  882  ;  4  Cox,  C.  C.  256  ;  2  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  638  (1850).  In 
this  case  the  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  having  forged  "  a  certain  warrant, 

(a)  Johnson  t>.  State,  8  Tex.  App.  249 ;  offered  in  evidence,  by  the  use  of  the  word 

Com.  v.  Snell,  8  Mast.  82.  "semi-annually,"  instead  of  "annually," 

(6)  So,  when  an  indictment  was  for  it  was  held  that  there  was  a  fatal  variance. 

uttering  a  forged  note,  and  the  note  set  Haalip  v.  State,  10  Neb.  690. 
forth  in  the  indictment  differed  from  that         When  the  allegation  in  the  indictment 
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§  109.    Identity   of   pnraon   detfrauded.      FiotluoJia   name.      If  the 

prisoner,  on  uttering  a  forged  note  made  payable  to  himself,  rep- 
regent  the  maker  as  being  at  a  particular  place,  and  engaged  in  a 
particular  business,  evidence  that  it  is  not  that  person's  note  is 
sufficient  prima  facie  proof  of  the  forgery ;  for  the  prisoner,  being 
the  payee  of  the  note,  must  have  known  who  was  the  maker.  And 
if  it  should  appear  that  there  is  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
but  engaged  in  a  different  business,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  prosecutor  to  show  that  it  was  not  this  person's  note ;  it  being 
incumbent  on  the  prisoner  to  prove  that  it  is  the  genuine  note  of 
such  other  person.1  So,  where  the  prisoner  obtained  money  from 
a  person,  for  a  check  drawn,  by  G.  A.  upon  a  certain  banking- 
house,  and  it  appeared  that  no  person  of  that  name  kept  an  ac- 
count, or  had  funds  or  credit  in  that  house,  this  was  held  suffi- 
cient prima  facie  evidence  that  G.  A.  was  a  fictitious  person  until 
the  prisoner  should  produce  him,  or  give  other  sufficient  explana- 
tory proof  to  the  contrary.2  (a)    Where  inquiries  are  to  be  made 

order,  and  request,  in  the  worda  and  figures  following,"  ftc  It  waa  objected  that  the 
japer,  being  only  a  request,  did  not  support  the  indictment,  which  described  it  is  a 
warrant,  order,  and  request  Bat  it  waa  li eld,  that  there  was  no  Variance,  as  the  docu- 
ment, being  set  out  iu  full  in  the  indictment,  the  description  of  its  legal  character  be- 
came immaterial.  Parke,  B.,  suggested  that  the  correct  course  would  have  been,  to 
hare  alleged  the  uttering  of  one  warrant,  one  order,  and  one  request.  "  The  principle 
of  this  decision  seems  to  be,"  says  Denison,  "that  where  an  instrument  is  described  in 
an  indictment  by  several  designations,  and  then  set  out  according  to  its  tenor,  either 
with  or  without  a  mdclioct,  the  court  will  treat  as  surplusage  such  of  the  designations 
aa  seem  to  be  misdescriptions,  and  treat  as  material  only  such  designations  as  the  tenor  . 
of  the  indictment  shows  to  be  really  applicable.  And  where  the  indictment  is  so  drawn 
aa  to  enable  the  court  to  treat  as  material  only  the  tenor  of  the  indictment  itself,  all 
the  descriptive  averments  may  be  treated  as  surplusage.  The  principal  case  seems  rec- 
oncilable with  Regina  v.  Newton,  2  Moody,  C.  C.  58,  bat  to  overrule  Begins  v.  Wil- 
liams, 2  Car.  &  Kir.  51."  In  Regina  v.  Charretie,  B  Cox,  C.  C.  503  (1819),  Davison, 
amietu  curia,  mentioned  that  Cress  well,  J.,  in  a  subsequent  case,  had  declined  to  act 
upon  the  authority  or  Regina  v.  Williams,  2  Cor.  k  Kir.  51.  And  see  Commonwealth 
v.  Wright,  1  Leading  Critn.  Cases,  319. 

1  Rex  ff.  Hampton,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  255. 

1  Rex  v.  Backter,  5  C.  &  P.  118.     And  tee  Rex  e.  Brannan,  G  C.  ft  P.  329. 

is  of  a  signature  purporting  to  bt  that  of  a  •repetitions  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 

certain  man,  c.   g.  Charles  W.  Jefferies,  contract,  such  as  figures  and  worda  in  the 

proof  of  a  signature  C.   W.  Jefferies  up-  margin,  or  only  serve  as  check  marks  for 

bold*  the  allegation.     State  v.   Bibb,  68  the  benefit  of  the  bank  officers.     Com.  v. 

Mo.  288.     But  if  the  allegation  is  that  the  Bailey,  1  Mass.  62  ;  Com.  tr.  Stevens,  Id. 

forged  instrument  was  tinned  by  a  certain  203;    Com.    v.    Taylor,    G    Cush.    (Mass.) 

man,  e.g.  Pat  Whelan,  proof  that  it  was  605.     But  the  name  of  the  State  to  which 

signed  by  P.  Whelan,  or  D.  Whelan,  is  a  the  bank  belongs,  inserted  in  the  margin 

variance.    State  v.  Murphy,  6  Tex.  App.  of  the  note  and  not  repeated  in  its  body, 

554,     So,  if  the  name  alleged  it  James  C.  is  part  of  its  date,  and  therefore  of  the  cou- 

Orr,   and  the  name  signed,   J.   C.   Orr.  tract,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  indict* 

Stnre  v.  Fay,  45  Mo.  490.  msnt  is  a  fatal  variance.      Com.  v.  Wilson, 

In  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  2  Gray  {Mass.),  70. 

bank-bill,  it  is  not  necetsarv  to  set  forth  (a)  Thompson  v.  State,  49  Ala.  IS. 
those  parts  of  the  bill  which  are  merely 
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112  LAW   OF  EVIDENCE  IN   CRIMINAL  CASES.  [PABT  T. 

in  regard  to  the  residence  or  existence  of  any  supposed  party  to  a 
forged  instrument,  it  is  proper  and  usual  to  call  the  police  officers, 
penny-postmen,  or  other  persons  veil  acquainted  with  the  place 
and  its  inhabitants ;  but  if  inquiries  have  been  made  in  the  place 
by  a  stranger,  his  testimony,  as  to  the  fact  and  its  results,  is  ad- 
missible  to  the  jury,  though  it  may  not  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  person  in  question.1  If  the  forgery  be  by 
executing  an  instrument  in  a  fictitious  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding,  the  prosecutor  must  show  that  the  fictitious  name  was 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  in  that  particular  instance ; 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  assumed  for  general 
purposes  of  concealment  and  fraud,  unless  it  appears  that  the  par- 
ticular forgery  in  question  was  part  of  the  general  purpose.1  And 
if  there  be  proof  of  the  prisoner's  real  name,  the  burden  is  on  him 
to  prove,  that  lie  used  the  assumed  name,  before  the  time  when  he 
contemplated  the  particular  fraud.8 

§  110.  uttering  and  publishing.  The  allegation  of  uttering  and 
publishing  is  proved  by  evidence  that  the  prisoner  offered  to  pass 
the  instrument  to  another  person,  declaring  or  asserting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  words  or  actions,  that  it  was  good.4  The  act  of 
patting  is  not  complete  until  the  instrument  is  received  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  offered.6  (a)  If  the  instrument  is  uttered, 
through  the  medium  of  an  innocent  agent,  this  is  proof  of  an  utter- 
ing by  the  employer  ;a  (6)  and  this  principle  seems  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  uttering  by  means  of  a  guilty  agent.7  If  the 
instrument  be  delivered  conditionally,  as,  for  example,  to  stand  as 
collateral  security,  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  be  found  satisfactory,  this 
is  sufficient  proof  of  uttering  it.8    But  if  it  be  given  as  a  specimen 

1  Bex  v.  King,  6  C.  &  P.  123. 

*  Bex  v.  Bontien,  Ruaa.  &  By.  C.  C.  260. 

*  Bex  v.  Peacock,  Buaa.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  278. 

*  Coram  on*™] th  r.  Searle,  2  Binn.  8B9,  per  Tilghmen,  C.  J.  And  see  United  9 lutes 
v.  Mitchell,  Baldwin,  887  ;  Bex  v.  Shakunf,  Rum.  k  Ry.  C.  G.  200. 

*  Ibid.  The  word  "pass,"  as  applied  to  bank-notes.  Is  technical,  and  moans  to 
deliver  them  as  money,  or  as  a  known  and  conventional  subntitute  for  money.  Hop- 
kins v.  Commonwealth,  8  Met.  461,  per  Shaw,  C.  J. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Hill,  11  Mass.  ISO ;  Foster,  C.  L.  Disc  8,  o.  1,  I  8,  p.  MS. 

'  Bex  «.  Gil™,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  106  ;    Bex  v.  Palmer,  1  New  Bep.  98  ;    United 
State*  e.  Morrow,  4  Wash.  758. 
■  Begina  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  583. 
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of  the  forger's  skill ;  *  or  be  exhibited  with  intent  to  raise  a  falBe 
belief  of  the  exhibitor's  property  or  credit,  though  it  be  afterwards 
left  with  the  other  party,  sealed  in  an  envelope,  to  be  kept  safely, 
as  too  valuable  to  be  carried  about  the  person ;  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  support  the  allegation  of  uttering.1  The  offence 
of  uttering  forged  bank-notes  is  committed,  although  the  person 
to  whom  the  notes  were  delivered  is  the  agent  of  the  bank,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  detecting  persons  guilty  of  forging  its 
notes,  but  representing  himself  to  the  prisoner  as  a  purchaser  of 
such  spurious  paper.8  • 

§  111.  Guilty  knowledge.  In  proof  of  the  criminal  uttering  of 
a  forged  instrument,  it  is  essential  to  prove  guilty  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  utterer.  And  to  show  this  fact,  evidence  is  admis- 
sible that  he  had  about  the  same  time  uttered,  or  attempted  to 
utter,  other  forged  instruments,  of  the  same  description ; 4  (a)  or, 
that  he  had  such  others,  or  instruments  for  manufacturing  them, 
in  his  possession ; &  (b)  or,  that  he  pointed  out  the  place  where 

1  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  C.  *  P.  128. 

■  Re*  v.  Shukard,  Rush,  k  Ry.  C.  C.  200  ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  BOP. 

*  Rex  e.  Holdeu,  2  Taunt.  331 ;  Runs.  k  By.  C.  C.  164  ;  3  Leach,  C.  C.  (1th  cd.) 
10113.  Bat  the  showing  a  forged  receipt  to  a  person  with  whom  the  defendant  is  claim- 
ing credit  for  it,  was  held  to  be  an  offering  or  uttering  within  the  statute  1  W.  IV.  c  fid. 
I  10,  although  the  defendant  refused  to  part  with  the  possession  of  it     Begins 


f  10,  althou 
Radford,  II 


C.  C  1S8.  And  where  the  defendant  placed  a  forged  receipt  for  poor-rates  in  the  hands 
of  the  prosecutor,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  only,  in  order,  by  representing  himself 
as  a  person  who  had  paid  bis  poor-rates,  fraudulently  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  ad- 
vance money  to  a  third  person,  for  whom  the  defendant  proposed  to  become  a  surety 
for  its  repayment ;  this  was  held  an  uttering  within  the  statute  1  W.  IV.  c.  66,  §  10  ; 
Begina  v.  Ion,  10  Jur.  716 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  100  ;  2  Denison,  0,  G.  176  ;  6 
Cox,  C.  C.  1 ;  11  Eng.  Law  k  Eq.  558.  The  rule  there  laid  down  is,  that  a  using  of 
the  forged  instrument  in  some  way  in  order  to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it,  or  by  meant 
of  ii,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  described  in  the  statute. 

«  Bex  «.  Wylie,  1  New  Hep.  92  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  185  ;  Bex  V.  Ball,  1 
Camp.  821;  supra,  §  15  ;  United  States  «.  Roudenbush,  Baldwin,  511;  United 
Btatea  «.  Doebler,  Id.  519 ;  State  *.  Antonio,  Const.  Rep.  (8.  C.)  778.  See  Alison's 
Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  c.  15,  §  28,  pp.  119-122,  where  the  circumstances  evin- 
cing guilty  knowledge  are  more  amply  detailed.  See  also  Regina  e.  Oddy,  6  Cox, 
C.  C.  210. 

*  Rex  v.  Hough,  Buss,  k  Ry.  C.  C.  120  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  13 ; 
Bayley  on  Bills,  617.     Proof  of  the  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  other  forged 

(a)  Com.  t>.  Cos,  115  Mass.  181 ;  Heard  tween  them,  is  held  inadmissible.    People 

v.  State,  0  Tex.  App.  1 ;  Francis  v.  State,  «. Thorns,  3  Parker,  C.  R.  256.     In  Reg.  v. 

7  Id.  501 ;  Robinson  v.   State,   66  Ind.  Salt,  3  F.  fc  F.  831,  it  is  said  to  be  impos- 

881 ;   McCartney  v.   State,   3  Ind.   358.  sible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to 

But  see  contra.  People  v.  Corbin,  66  K.  Y.  the  time  within  which  such  previous  ut- 

363 ;  People  v.  Coleman,  55  Id.  81.     And  taring  must  have  taken  place  to  be  adinie- 

■ee  ante,   5  15  ;   vol.  L   f  68.      Evidence  sible. 

that  soon  after  the  prisoner's  arrest,  similar  (6)  United  States  v.  Bums,  5  McLean, 

forgeries  wen  found  in  the  pockets  of  his  C.   C    23  ;    United   States  v.  King,   Id. 

wile,  without  other  proof  of  concert  be-  80S. 

VOL.  III.  8 
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aach  others  were  by  him  concealed ; 1  or,  that  at  other  titterings 
of  the  same  sort  of  papers,  he  assumed  different  names ;  *  or  that 
he  uttered  the  paper  in  question  under  false  representations  made 
at  the  time,  or  the  like.1  (a)  But  where  such  other  instruments 
said  to  be  forged,  are  offered  in  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  there 
must  be  strict  proof  that  they  are  forgeries.4  And  when  evidence 
is  given  of  other  utterings,  in  order  to  show  guilty  knowledge  in 
the  principal  case,  the  evidence  -must  be  confined  to  the  fact  of 
the  prisoner's  having  uttered  such  forged  instruments,  and  to  his 
couduct  at  the  time  of  uttering  them ;  it  being  improper  to  give 
evidence  of  what  he  said  or  did  at  any  other  time,  collateral  to 
such  other  utterings,  as  the  prisoner  could  not  be  prepared  to 
meet  it*  (6) 

instruments,  of  a  different  description,  his  been  admitted.  Sunderland's  Cub,  1 
LewiM,  C.  C.  102  ;  Kirkwood'fi  Cose,  Id.  103  ;  Martin's  Case,  Id.  10*  ;  Kei  v.  Crocker, 
2  New  Rep.  87,  95  ;  Hess  f.  State,  S  Ham.  S  ;  Hendricks  Case,  5  Leigh,  707  ; 
Stete  v.  McAllister,  24  He.  1SS.     See  supra,  f  IS. 

»  Rex  v.  llowlov,  Ross.  A  Ry.  C.  C.  110  ;  Beyley  on  Bills,  818. 

«  Res  t>.  Millard,  Bus*.  *  Ry.  C.  C.  245  ;  Bayley  on  Bills,  819  ;  Rex  *.  Ward,  Id. 

*  Rex  v.  Sheppsrd,  Ruse.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  189  ;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  226  ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  697.  And  see  State  v.  Smith  5  Day,  17S.  On  the  trial  of  two  persons  for  the 
joint  possession  of  counterfeit  bank-notes  with  intent  to  utter  them,  it  is  competent 
to  show  that  one  of  them,  at  another  time  and  place,  had  other  counterfeit  notes  in 
his  possession,  in  order  to  prove  bis  guilty  knowledge.  Commonwealth  t>.  Woodbury, 
Thach.  Crim.  Cas.  47. 

*  Rex  v.  Forbes,  7  C.  &  P.  224.  And  see  Rex  v.  Millard,  Ron.  A  By.  C.  0.  245. 
Sea  also  State  e.  Williams,  27  Vt.  724. 

*  Phillip's  Case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  105;  State  e.  Tan  Hereten,  8  Penn.  672; 
Commonwealth  v.  Bigelow,  8  Met.  8S5.  And  see  antt,  voL  L  fl  62,  53  ;  Rex  v. 
Forbes,  7  C.  A  P.  224  ;  Regioa  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  It  P.  686.  In  Begins  v.  Butler,  2  C.  A  K. 
221,  evidence  of  what  tbe  prisoner  said  about  money  of  the  prosecutor  found  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  other  than  that  for  which  he  waa  indicted,  was  held 
not  to  be  competent,  and  the  case  may  thus  be  reconciled.  If  such  other  utterings  are 
the  subject  of  distinct  indictments,  the  evidence  will  not  on  that  account  be  rejected. 
Commonwealth  c.  Stearns,  10  Met.  256  ;  Regina  v.  Aston,  2  Bust,  on  Crimes,  406, 
407,  per  Alderson,  B.j  Begins  n.  Lewis,  Archb.  Crim.  PL  (London  ed.  1863),  per  Ld. 
Denman.  In  Rex  v.  T.  Smith,  2  C.  &  P.  833,  snch  evidence  was  rejected  by 
Vaughan,  B.  But  in  Rex  ».  F.  Smith,  4  C.  A  P.  411,  Gaselae,  J.,  after  consulting 
the  Ld.  Ch.  Baron,  and  referring  to  Russell,  as  above  cited,  was  disposed  to  admit  it. 
See  ace.  State  v.  Twitty,  2  Hawks,  24S ;  Commonwealth  «.  PeimvaL  Thach.  Crim. 
Cas.  293. 


(o)  Upon  a  trial  for  forgery,  testimony  of  numerous  forgeries,  evidence  may  be 

that  the  respondent  had  offered  and  used,  given  of  all  the  other  specific  sets  done  in 

in  Rapport  of  the  instrument  alleged  to  be  execution  of  tbe  scheme,  as  bearing  on  th» 

forged,   a  false  and  fie  tit  ions  deposition,  question  of  intent.     Carver  v.  People,  8 

which  waa  obtained  by  his  personating  the  Mich.  786. 

apparent  deponent,  is  admissible  astend-  So,  whei '  —  '    "  * 

Ing  to  show  his  guilt.     State  o.  Williams,  for  forging  ■. 

27  Vt.  736.  admissible 

(i)  So,  what  one  on  trial  for  forging  a  senting  the  check   the  responden 

note    said    of   another    note  which    waa  agreed   to   procure  money   by  mi 


claimed  to  be  a  forgery  is  not  admissible,  forged  papers,  without  reference  to  any 

Fox  v.   People,  95  111  71.     If,  however,  particular  bank.    State  v.  Morton,  27  Vt. 

there  is  evidence  that  the  defendant  waa  810. 
engaged  in  a  scheme  for  the  perpetration 
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§  111  a.  Bame  subject  It  is  now  the  settled  law  of  England, 
that  this  species  of  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  scienter 
in  trials  for  forgery,  uttering,  or  having  in  possession,  false  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  bank-bills,  of  all  descriptions,  if  previous  to 
the  principal  charge.1  The  same  doctrine  is  applied  to  the  crime 
of  uttering  counterfeit  coin.1  (a)  In  America,  this  exception  in 
the  law  of  evidence  has  been  adopted,  both  in  practice  and  by 
authority.8  (A)  This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  extended  to  proof 
of  the  trienter  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  falsely  represent- 
ing the  bill  of  an  insolvent  bank  as  good,  and  thereby  obtaining 
property  with  intent  to'  defraud.1 

1  Rex  v.  Wiley,  1  Leading  Crim.  Coses,  18S  ;  Regina  v.  Kisbett,  0  Cox,  C.  C.  B20 ; 
Rex  V.  Taverner,  i  C.  ft  P.  n.,  ii  an  authority  that,  the  subsequent  uttering!  cannot 
be  given  in  evidence  unless  competent  on  other  grounds.  But  Bee  Rex  v.  Smith, 
2  C.  k  P.  838. 

1  Harrison's  Case,  2  I-ewin,  C.  C.  118  ;  Regina  e.  Foster,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  S21  ;  30 
Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  MS  ;  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  N.  s.  vol.  viii.  404. 

•  Commonwealth  v.  Bigelow,  S  Met.  235  ;  Commonwealth  «.  Steams,  10  Met. 
256;  State  v.  McAllister,  24  Mr.  139;  Commonwealth  V.  Tamer,  S  Met.  19; 
United  Stales  P.  Roudenbush,  Baldwin,  6H  ;  State  v.  Antonio,  2  Const  Rep. 
776. 

*  Commonwealth  e.  Stone,  i  Met  43,  47.  The  court  said  that  the  case  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  rule  in  relation  to  proof  or  the  scienter  on  a  charge  of  passing  counter- 
feit bills  or  coins,  which  U  well  established  here  and  in  England,  la  Regine  ».  Oddy, 
5  Cox,  C.  C.  210 1  2  Denisoo,  C.  C.  264 ;  4  Eng.  Law  k  %  572,  Lord  Campbell, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  objected  to  was  aa  admissible  under 
the  first  two  count*  aa  it  was  under  the  third,  for  it  was  evidence  that  went  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  n  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  a  likely  person  to  commit  such  offences  as 
those  charged  in  the  indictment.  Bat  the  law  of  England  doe*  not  allow  one  crime 
to  he  proved  in  order  to  raise  a  probability  that  another  crime  has  been  committed 
by  the  perpetrator  of  the  first  The  evidence  which  was  received  in  the  case  does  not 
tend  to  show  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  these  particular  goods  were  stolen  at  the 
time  that  he  received  them.  The  rale  which  has  prevailed  in  the  case  of  indictments 
for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  of  allowing  evidence  to  be  given  of  the  uttering  of 
other  forged  notes  to  different  persons,  has  gone  to  great  lengths,  and  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  see  that  rule  applied  generally  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 
We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  admitted  in  this  case  with  regard  to  the 
scienter,  waa  improperly  admitted,  as  it  afforded  no  ground  for  any  legitimate  inference 
in  respect  to  it  The  conviction,  therefore,  must  be  quashed.  And  see  Regina  t>. 
Queen,  3  Car.  &  Kir.  209." 

(a)  So,  also,  guilty  knowledge  may  be  to  prove  the  prisoner's  possession  of  mate- 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  rial  and  appliances  for  making  counterfeit 
had  a  large  quantity  of  counterfeit  coin  in  coin,  in  order  to  prove  a  scienter  or  an 
his  possession,  many  pieces  being  of  the  intent  to  utter.  And  in  Lane  v.  State, 
Mine  sort,  of  the  same  date,  and  made  in  16  lad.  14,  quart,  whether,  on  trial  for 
the  aejne  mould,  each  piece  being  wrapped  passing  counterfeit  gold  coin,  evidence 
in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  the  whole  that  the  defendant  had  in  hii  possession, 
being  distributed  in  different  pockets  of  and  attempted  to  secrete,  counterfeit  bank- 
thc  dress.  Reg.  t\  Jar™,  S3  Eng.  L.  notes,  it  admissible  to  prove  scienter. 
k  Eq.  667,  and  Reg.  v.  Francis,  12  Cox,  Under  an  indictment  for  counter- 
C.  C.  612.  feiting  coin,  proof  of  intent  to  pass  it  is 

(1]  It  was  held.  In  Bluff  v.  State,   10  not  essential.    It  is  presumed  until  the 

Ohio    St    S47,    that  under   an    indict-  contrary  is  shown.     State  v.  Mcpherson, 

ment   Tor   having   counterfeit    notes   with  9  Iowa,  S3, 
guilty  intent,  the  Stats  cannot  be  allowed 
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§  112.  Plaoe.  To  show  the  place  where  the  forgery  wai  commit- 
ted, it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  instrument  was  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession  in  such  place,  and  that  he  resided  there ;  of 
the  sufficiency  of  which  the  jury  will  judge.1  And  if  the  instru- 
ment bears  date  at  a  certain  place,  and  it  is  proved  that  the 
prisoner  was  there  at  that  time,  this  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
was  made  at  that  place.1  But  where  a  forged  instrument  was 
found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  at  W.,  where  he  then  resided, 
but  it  bore  date  at  S.,  at  a  previous  time,  when  he  dwelt  in  the 
latter  place,  this  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  in  W.8  If  the  instrument  is  not  dated  at 
any  place,  and  the  fact  of  forgery  by  the  prisoner  is  proved,  and 
that  he  uttered,  or  attempted  to  utter,  it  at  the  place  named  in 
the  indictment,  this  is  evidence  that  it  was  forged  at  that  place.4 
If  a  letter,  containing  a  forged  instrument,  be  put  into  the 
post-office,  this  is  not  evidence  of  an  uttering  at  that  place  ;  but 
the  venue  muBt  be  laid  in  the  place  where  the  letter  was 
received." 

§  113.  Bank-note*.  If  the  indictment  be  for  uttering  a  forged 
bank-note,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  person, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  note  as  president,  is  in  fact  the  presi- 
dent of  that  bank ; 8  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bank,  unless  it  be  described  in  the  indictment  as  a 
bank  duly  incorporated,  or  an  intent  to  defraud  that  bank  be 


1  Bex  v.  Crocker,  3  New  Bop.  87  ;  Bnw.'ft  Ry.  C.  C.  97  ;  Spencer's  Case,  2  Leigh, 
751. 

9  State  o.  Jones,  1  McMollan,  238. 

•  Re<  o.  Crocker,  2  New  Rep.  87  ;  Boat,  ft  Ry.  C.  C.  97. 

*  Bland  *.  People,  3  Scam.  364. 

*  People  v.  Kathbnn,  21  Wend.  609,  G27-G41,  where  all  the  eases,  English  and 
American,  on  this  point,  are  collected  and  fully  reviewed.  The  principle  on  which 
this  point  was  decided  is,  that  the  offence  charged  was  a  felony,  to  which  the  act  of 
consummation  was  indispensably  necessary  ;  the  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  being  of 
itself,  and  without  consummation,  only  a  misdemeanor.  But  where  an  act  of  forgery 
amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanor,  as  the  attempt  to  commit  it  is  of  itself  a  misdemeanor, 
it  is  conceived  that  proof  of  patting  a  letter,  containing  the  false  instrument,  into  the 
post-office,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  committing  the  crime  at  that 
place.     See  Perkins's  Case,  Lewin,  C  C.  150 ;  supra,  j  2. 

•  State  «.  Smith,  5  Day,  176. 

t  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  6  8.  ft  B.  MB  ;  People  v.  Peabody,  25  Wend.  473. 
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HOMICIDE. 

§  114.  Definition.  HOMICIDE  is  "  the  killing  of  any  human  being." 
It  is  of  three  kind*:  1.  Justifiable;  2.  Excusable  ;  8.  Felonious. 

§  115.  Justifiable.  1.  Justifiable  homicide  is  that  which  is  com- 
mitted either,  1st,  by  unavoidable  necessity,  without  any  will, 
intention,  or  desire,  or  any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the 
party  killing,  and  therefore  without  blame  ;  such  as,  by  an  officer, 
executing  a  criminal,  pursuant  to  the  death-warrant,  and  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  law,  in  every  particular ;  — or,  2dly,  for  the 
advancement  of  public  justice ;  as,  where  an  officer,  in  the  due 
execution  of  his  office,  kills  a  person  who  assaults  and  resists 
him ;  or,  where  a  private  person  or  officer  attempts  to  arrest  a 
man  charged  with  felony  and  is  resisted,  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
take  him,  kills  him ;  or,  if  a  felon  flee  from  justice,  and  in  the 
pursuit  he  be  killed,  where,  he  cannot  otherwise  be  taken  ;  or,  if 
there  be  a  riot,  or  a  rebellious  assembly,  and  the  officers  or  their 
assistants,  in  dispersing  the  mob,  kill  some  of  them,  where  the 
riot  cannot  otherwise  be  suppressed ;  or,  if  prisoners,  in  jail,  or 
going  to  jail,  assault  or  resist  the  officers,  while  in  the  necessary 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  the  officers  or  their  aids,  in  repelling 
force  by  force,  kill  the  party  resisting ;  —  or,  8dly,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  atrocious  crime,  attempted  to  be  committed  by  force  ; 
snch  as  murder,  robbery,  housebreaking  in  the  night-time,  rape, 
mayhem,  or  any  other  act  of  felony  against  the  person.1  But  in 
such  cases  the  attempt  must  be  not  merely  suspected,  but  appar- 
ent ;  the  danger  must  be  imminent,  and  the  opposing  force  or 
resistance  necessary  to  avert  the  danger  or  defeat  the  attempt.3 

*  i  BL  Coram.  178-180  ;  1  Bum.  oh  Crimea,  685-670,  5th  (Rug.)  ed.  812,  813  ; 
1  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  {  307.  The  Roman  civil  law  recognized  the  same  princi- 
ple*. "  Qui  lstronem  (insidiatoreni)  occiderit,  noa  tenetox,  ntiqne  si  alitor  penculam 
effngere  non  potest"  Inst  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  2.  "  Fnrem  nocturnum  m  quia  Occident,  its 
demum  impune  font,  ri  psreere  ei  sine  pericnlo  suo  non  potuiL"  Dig.  lib.  18,  tit, 
8,  L  S.  "  Qui  staprum  ubi  Tel  ania  per  vim  inferentem  ocuitlit,  dimittendus. "  Dig. 
lib.  18,  tit.  8,  1.  1,  f  4.  "  Si  qui*  percuaaorem  ad  ae  Tenientem  gladio  repnlerit,  non 
at  homicida  tenetar  ;  quia  defensor  propria;  aalutia  in  nullo  peccaase  videter."  Cod. 
lib.  0,  tit.  IS,  L  8.  In  the  case*  mentioned  in  the  text,  if  the  homicide  ia  committed 
with  undue  precipitancy,  or  the  un justifiable  uae  of  a  deadly  weapon,  the  slayer  will 
be  culpable.     See  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  100  ;  Id.  pp.  182-139. 

1  United  States  v.  Wiltherger,  8  Wash.  GIG.  And  sea  Statu  u.  Bntherford,  1 
Hawks,  157  ;  State  v.  Roane,  2  Dev.  58. 
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§  116.  Excusable.  2.  Excusable  homicide  is  that  which  is  com- 
mitted either,  1st,  by  misadventure  (per  infortunium')  ;  which  is 
where  one,  doing  a  lawful  act,  unfortunately  kills  another  ;  as,  if 
he  be  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof  flies  off  and 
kills  a  by-stander ;  or  if  a  parent  is  correcting  Ms  child,  or  a 
master  his  apprentice  or  scholar,  the  bounds  of  moderation  not 
being  exceeded,  either  in  the  manner,  the  instrument,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  punishment ;  or  if  an  officer  is  punishing  a  criminal,  within 
the  like  bounds  of  moderation,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  in  either  of  these  cases,  death  ensues  ; 1  —  or,  2dly,  in  $e\f~ 
defence  (ae  defendendo)  ;  which  is  where  one  is  assaulted,  upon 
a  sudden  affray,  and. in  the  defence  of  his  person,  where  certain 
and  immediate  suffering  would  be  the  consequence  of  waiting  for 
the  assistance  of  the  law,  and  there  was  no  other  probable  means 
of  escape,  he  kills  the  assailant.  To  reduce  homicide  in  self- 
defence  to  this  degree,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  slayer  was  closely 
pressed  by  the  other  party,  and  retreated  as  far  as  he  conveniently 
or  safely  could,  in  good  faith,  with  the  honest  intent  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  assault.  The  jury  must  be  satisfied  that,  unless  he 
had  killed  the  assailant,  he  was  in  imminent  and  manifest  danger 
either  of  losing  his  own  life,  or  of  suffering  enormous  bodily 
harm.*  (a)    This  latter  kind  of  homicide  is  sometimes  called 

»  4  BL  Comm.  183  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  657-680,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  843. 

'  4  lil.  Comm.  182  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  660,  661,  6th  (Kiig]  ed.  843  ;  1  Wharton, 
Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  j  806.  "Qui,  cum  alitor  tueri  se  nou  posauot,  ilamai  culpam 
dederint,  innoxii  sunt.  Vim  enim  vi  defenders,  omnia;  leges  omniaque  jura  permit- 
tunt"  Dig.  Ub.  B,  tit.  3,  L  45,  |  4,  "la  qui  aggressorem  vel  quemcunque  alium 
in  dubio  vibe  discrimine  const! tutua  ocdderit,  nullum  ob  id  (actum  calumniatn  metuere 
debet."     Cod.  lib.  9,  tit.  18,  1.  2. 

t»  Cheek  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  444;  r.    State,    55    Miss-    414;    Kendrick  t>. 

Draper d.  State,  4  But  (Term.)  246;  Ken-  State,  Id.  436.     For  an  interesting  discne- 

nedy  v.  Com.,  14  Bush  (Ky.),  340.    There  don  of  the  relation  of  the  conduct  of  aa 

is  an  extension  of  this  principle  which  ordinarily  reasonable  and  prudent  man  to 

allows  the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  if  the  criminal  law  aa  affording  a  standard 

the  circumstances  wen  anch  that  an  ordi-  by  which  all  principles  of  legal  liability  are 

narily  reasonable  and  prudent  man  would  set,  sea  Holmes,  Common  Lew,  Lecture  II. 

have  believed  himself  in  such  danger,  al-  There  are  numerous  decisions  in  which 

though  in  fact  anch  danger  did  not  exist,  it  has  been  held  that  evidence  of  threats 

as  the  law  hold*  no  one  to  a  higher  stand-  of  the  deceased,  of  violence  to  the  accused 

ard  of  conduct  than  that  of  the  reasonable  or  others,  and  his  character  for  brutality, 

and  prudent  man.     Steenmeyer  v.  People,  and  acta  of  violence,  is  admissible  in  trials 

»5  111.  S83 ;  State  *.  Bohan,  IS  Kan.  28,  for  homicide.    The  principle  on  which  this 

p.  55.  evidence  is  admissible  is  that  these  facts 

The   belief  of  the    accused,   however,  are  part  of  the  ra  gala  where  the  accused 

that  he  was  in  such  dsnger,  is  immaterial  alleges  that  the  homicide  was  committed 

unless  it  coincides  with  what  the  belief  of  in  self-defence,   and  they  are  so  because 

the  ordinarily  reasonable  and  prudent  man  to  make  oat  the  defence  that  the   horn- 

would  be  under  the  circumstances.    Parker  ioide  was  committed  in  self -defence,  the 
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ekance-medley,  or  chaud-medlty,  words  of  nearly  the  same  import ; 
and  closely  borders  upon  manslaughter.  In  both  cases  it  is  sup- 
posed that  passion  has  kindled  on  each  side,  and  that  blows  have 
passed  between  the  parties ;  but  the  difference  lies  in  this,  —  that 
in  manslaughter,  it  must  appear,  either  that  the  parties  were 
actually  in  mutual  combat  when  the  mortal  stroke  was  given,  or, 
that  the  slayer  was  not  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger  of  death ; 
bat  that  in  homicide  excusable  by  self-defence  it  must  appear, 
either  that  the  slayer  had  not  begun  to  fight,  or  that,  having 
begun,  he  endeavored  to  decline  any  farther  struggle,  and  after- 
wards, being  closely  pressed  by  his  antagonist,  ho  killed  him  to 
avoid  his  own  destruction.1  Under  this  excuse  of  self-defence, 
the  principal  civil  and  natural  relations  are  comprehended  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  and  husband 
and  wife,  killing  an  assailant,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  each 
other  respectively,  are  excused.3  (a) 

i  1  Bl.  Comra.  184 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  SSI,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  81*  ;  SUte  v.  Hill, 
4  Dev.  &  Batt.  401. 

1  4  BL  Coram.  186;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  448. 

jury  must  be   satisfied  that  unlaw    the  believed  he  ni  in  danger,  bat  whether 

accused  killed  the  assailant,  he  was  in  im-  the  jury  believes  that  he  was  in  such  dan- 

minent  and  manifest  danger  either  of  loe-  ger  that  hie  act  was  justifiable,  and  this 

ing  his  own  life  or  of  suffering  enormous  evidence    of  threats  against  the  accused 

bodily  harm  {supra,  %  116),  and  the  ques-  would  tend  to  prove  such  danger.      If 

tion  whether  such  danger  existed  may  well  there  is  on  attempt  to  make  out  a  case 

be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  deceased  of  self-defence,   the  general  tendency  of 

and  Us  known  propensities  for  homicide,  the    decisions   in    the    majority    of   the 

or  his  particular  enmity  to  the  accused.  States  is  to  admit  evidence  of  the  brutal 

There  is  great  conflict  in  the  decisions,  but  character  of  the  deceased  or  his   threats 

it  U  believed  that  this  principle  will  be  against  the  accused.     Fields  v.  State,  47 

found  to  be  supported  by  the  majority  of  Ala.    SOS  ;    Bowles  v.  State,  56  Id.  SSS  ; 

the  courts.    Thus  it  has  been  held  that  Payne  v.   State,   60   Id.   SO  J    People  «. 

the    character   of   the   deceased   can    he  Tains,  G8  CaL  602  ;  Davidson  v.  People, 

brought  in  issue  only  where  the  circum-  4  Col.  14E  ;  Campbell  v.  People,  IS  111. 

stances  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  homi-  17  ;  Wilson  v.  People,  94  Id.  299  ;  State 

side   was   in    malice    or   in    self-defence  v.    Browne,   22   Kan.   222 ;  Cornelius  t>. 

(SUte  v.  Pearce,  IS  Nev.  18S  ;  People  v.  Com.,   16  6.  Mon.    (Ky.)  646  ;  State  v. 

Lombard,  17  Cal.  SIS ;  Little  v.  State,  S  Ricks,  S3  La.  Ann.  10B8  ;  State  v.  Burns, 

But    (Tenn.)    491),    so    that   previous  SO  Id.  Pt.  II.  1176  ;  State  v.  Chavis,  80 

threats  by  the  deceased  against  the  ac-  5,   C.    353  ;    Crabtree  v.    State,   1   Lea 

eased  are  admissible  if  the   accused    is  (Tenn. ),    267  ;   Little  v.   State,   S  Bait. 

relying  upon   self-defence   for  his  excuse  (Tenn.),  491  ;  Sims  v.  State,  9  Tex.  App. 

(State  o.  Cooper,  32  La.  Ann.  1084),  but  G8S  ;  Feck  v.  State,  5  Id.   011  ;  United 

not  otherwise  (Harris  *.  State,  34  Ark.  States  o.  Mingo,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.   1.     Cf. 

469).  Com.   «■.    Wilson,   1   Gray   (Mass.,)  337; 

As  the  proof  of  such  threats  to  admit,  contra,  Com.  v.  Meade,  12  Id.  167  ;  Com. 

ted  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  act  v.  Billiard,  2  Id.  294.     See  also  Pfomer  v. 

of   the    accused,    aa   a   measure  of  self-  People,  4  Park.  Cr.  R.  GG6. 
defence,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  cases  (a)  A  man  cannot  justify  killing  an- 

it  might  be  immaterial  whether  the  ac-  other  by  pretence  of  necessity,  unless  ha 

cased  knew  of  these  threats  or  not,  since  were  wholly  without  fault  in  bringing  that 

the  question  to  not  whether  the  accused  necessity  upon  himself ;  if  ha  kill  one  in 
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§  117.  StuiM  subject  Homicide  is  also  excusable,  when  un- 
avoidably committed  in  defence  of  the  possession  of  one'e  dwtilmg- 
kouse,  against  a  trespasser,  who,  having  entered,  cannot  be  put 
out  otherwise  than  by  force  ;  and  no  more  force  is  used,  and  no 
other  instrument  or  mode  is  employed,  than  is  necessary  and 
proper  for  that  purpose.1  So,  if,  in  a  common  calamity,  two  per- 
sona are  reduced  to  the  dire  alternative,  that  one  or  the  other  or 
both  must  certainly  perish,  as,  where  two  shipwrecked  persons  are 
on  one  plank,  which  will  not  hold  them  both,  and  one  thrusts  the 
other  from  it,  so  that  he  is  drowned,  the  survivor  is  excused.9 

§  118.  DiBtJnoUon.  The  distinction  between  justifiable  and 
excusable  homicide  was  formerly  important,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  law  presumed  that  the  slayer  was  not  wholly  free 
from  blame  ;  and  therefore  he  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  goods, 
at  least.  But  in  the  United  States,  this  rule  is  not  known  ever  to 
have  been  recognized  ;  it  having  been  the  uniform  practice  here, 
as  it  now  is  in  England,  where  the  homicide  docs  not  rise  to  the 
degree  of  manslaughter,  to  direct  an  acquittal.8 

§  119.  Felonioua  Homicide.  Manslaughter.  8.  FELONIOUS  HOMI- 
CIDE is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  manslaughter  and  murder  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  which  consists  principally  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  the  ingredient  of  malice,  while  in  the  former  there  is 
none ;  or,  as  Blackstone  expresses  it,  manslaughter,  when  volun- 
tary, arises  from  the  sudden  heat  of  the  passions ;  murder,  from 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart.  Manslaughter  is  therefore  defined 
to  be  "  the  unlawful  killing  of  another,  without  malice,  either  express 
or  implied."4    And  hence  every  indictment  for  wilful  homicide, 

i  1  Hale,  P.  C.  485,  486  ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  602,  684,  5th  (Eos.)  ed.  847,  cite* 
Mead's  Cue,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  1S4  ;  Wild's  Case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  214  ;  Hinohcliff's 
Case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  161.     See  anlt,  \  05,  n. 

1  4  BI.  Coram.  186.  And  see  Holmes's  Case,  where  several  passengcra  were  thrown 
over  from  the  overloaded  long-boat  of  a  foundered  ship,  to  save  the  livea  of  the  others  ; 
in  which  this  doctrine  was  very  fully  and  ably  discussed.  1  Wharton's  Crim.  Law, 
8th  ed.  §  fill,  note  6. 

■  4  Bl.  Conim.  1S8  ;  2  Inst  148,  S15. 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  191  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  466 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Webster,  5  Cash.  804. 

defence  of  an   injury    done  by  himself,  is  proved  guilty  ;  and,  secondly,  after  he 

he   is   guilty  of   manslaughter  at    least,  is  shown  to  have  committed  a  homicide. 

People  v.  Lamb,  17  Cal  828.     The  benefit  to  look  for  every  excuse  which  may  reduce 

of  a  doubt  whether  the  homicide  is  juatifl-  the  guilt  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 

able  or  not  is  to  be  given  to  the  prisoner,  with  the  facta  proved.     State  v.  McDon- 

People  o.  Arnold,  1G  Cal.  476.     See  also  nell,  32  Vt,  538.     But  an  expert's  doubt* 

People  v.  Gibson,  17  Cal.  283.     It  U  the  as  to   a  defendant's  sanity  are  not  legal 

duty  of  the  court,  upon  common  princi-  proof  of  his  insanity,  and  therefore  are 

pies  of  humanity  and   justice,   first,   to  inadmissible.     Sanchez  v.   People,   22  S. 

pronounce  the  criminal  innocent  until  be  T.  147. 
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in  which  the  allegation  of  malice  ia  omitted,  is  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter  only.  So,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder, 
if  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  malice  aforethought,  and  the  act 
of  killing,  being  proved,  is  not  justified  nor  excused,  the  jury  must 
return  a  verdict  for  manslaughter.  As  this  offence  is  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  without  malice,  80  also  it  must  have  been 
without  premeditation ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  accessories 
before  the  fact.  Thus,  it  is  said  that,  if  A  is  charged  with  murder, 
and  B  is  charged  as  accessory  before  the  fact  (and  not  as  present, 
adding  and  abetting,  for  such  are  principals),  and  A  is  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  B  must  be  altogether  acquitted.1  (a) 
But  if  A  is  charged  with  murder,  and  B  is  charged  with  receiving, 
harboring,  and  assisting  him,  well  knowing  that  he  had  committed 
the  murder ;  and  A  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only  ;  B  may 
be  found  guilty  of  being  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  latter 
offence.'  (6) 

§  120.  Bun*  anbjoct  The  indictment  for  manslaughter  is  in  the 
same  form  with  an  indictment  for  murder,  hereafter  to  be  stated, 
except  that  the  allegation,  "  of  his  malice  aforethought,"  and  the 
word  "  murder,"  are  omitted.  The  substance  of  the  charge, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  proof  is  concerned,  is,  that  the  prisoner 
(describing  him),  at  such  a  time  and  place,  feloniously  and  wil- 
fully assaulted  the  deceased  (describing  him),  and  killed  him  in 
the  particular  manner  therein  set  forth.  The  allegations  of  dia- 
bolical motive  in  the  slayer,  and  that  the  deceased  was  in  the 
peace  of  God  and  the  State,  and  that  the  offence  was  committed 
with  force  and  arms,  though  usually  inserted,  are  superfluous,  and 
not  necessary  to  be  proved.8  (c)     And  the  time  of  any  homicide 

1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  460 ;  Bibithe'a  Cue,  4  Hep.  43  b,  pi.  9. 

*  Bex  t>.  Grcenscre,  8  C.  &.  P.  BS. 

■  Heydon'a  Cue,  4  Rep.  41,  pi.  S  ;  3  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  761,  n.  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C. 
188,  187  ;  Commonwealth  I.  Murphy,  11  Cuah.  (Mass. )  472. 

(a)  Evidence  that  a  party  la  present,  and  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  tame  rrana- 
aiding  and  abetting  in  a  murder,  will  sup-  action  Com.  v.  Murphy,  2  Allen  (Mass.), 
port  an  indictment  charging  him  with  183 ;  Com.  v.  Dean,  109  Mass,  849  ;  pad, 
having  committed  the  act  with  hia  own  J  121,  n.  In  Maine,  npon  an  indictment 
hand.  Com.  v.  Chapman,  II  Cuah.  (Mesa.)  charging  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder, 
422,  See  also  Reg.  tr.  Gaylor,  7  Cox,  Cr.  the  jury  may  find  an  assault  with  intent 
Cat.  253.  to  kill,  but  not  to  murder.  State  v.  Wa- 
ft) One  indicted  for  manilavghltr,  may,  tore,  89  Me.  54.  Bee  also  People  v.  John, 
on  trial,  be  convicted  for  an  anauil  and  son,  1  Parker,  C.  R.  291,  and  People  tr. 
battery,  though  the  indictment  contains  Shaw,  Id.  827.  See  also  anlt,  %  120,  n. 
no  count  specially  charging  the  minor  (c)  Nor  to  be  alleged.  Dumaac  State, 
offence  (State  V.  Scott,  24  Vt  127),  if  63  Qa.  600. 
the  aaaanlt  and  battery  are  well  charged, 
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ia  not  material  to  be  precisely  proved,  if  it  appear,  both  on  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  and  also  by  the  evidence  that  the  death 
happened  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  was  given,  or 
the  poison  administered,  or  other  wrongful  act  done,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  death.  The  day  ia  added  to  the 
year,  in  order  to  put  the  completion  of  a  full  year  beyond  all 
doubt,  which  might  arise  from  the  mode  of  computation  by 
including  or  excluding  the  day  of  the  stroke  or  infliction ;  and 
because,  as  Lord  Coke  has  remarked,  in  case  of  life  the  rule  of  law 
ought  to  be  certain  ;  and  if  the  death  did  not  take  place  within 
the  year  and  day,  the  law  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  injury 
received  was  not  the  cause  of  the  death ;  and  neither  the  court  nor 
jury  can  draw  a  contrary  one.1  (<*) 

§  121.  Proof.  Where  the  crime  of  manslaughter  only  is  charged, 
the  proof  of  the  offence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  is  by  proving 
the  fact  of  killing,  with  such  circumstances  as  show  criminal  cul- 
pability on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  And  the  defence  consists 
either  in  a  denial  of  the  principal  fact,  or  in  a  denial  of  all  culpa- 
bility, supported  by  the  proof  of  circumstances,  reducing  the  fact 
of  killing  to  the  degree  of  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide.3  But 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  most  frequently 
arises  where  the  indictment  is  for  murder,  and  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  directed  to  reducing  the  act  to  the 
degree  of  manslaughter  only.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  of 
two  classes,  the  offence  being  either  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
Voluntary  manslaughter  is  where  one  kills  another  in  the  heat  of 
blood  ;  and  this  usually  arises  from  fighting,  or  from  provocation. 
In  the  former  ea»e,  in  order  to  reduce  the  crime  from  murder  to 
manslaughter,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  fighting  was  not  precon- 
certed, and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  passion  to 
subside  ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  deliberate  fight,  such  as  a  duel,  the 
slayer  and  his  second  are  murderers.8  And  though  there  were 
not  time  for  passion  to  subside,  yet  if  the  case  be  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  indicate  malice  in  the  slayer,  he  will  be 

1  8  Inst  S3  ;  Statu  v.  Orrell,  1  Dev.  139,  141  ;  2  Hats,  F.  C.  179. 

1  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  that  the  homicide  appears  by 
the  evidence  to  have  been  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  and  ia  therefore  mur- 
der ;  but  the  defendant  may  be  properly  convioted  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
Commonwealth  v.  M'I'ike,  S  Cush.  181. 

*  1  Boat,  on  Crimea,  531,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  695 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  452,  158. 

(a)  Com.  v.   Burke,  14  Grey  (Han.),  101. 
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guilty  of  murder.  Thus,  if  the  slayer  provide  himself  with  a 
deadly  weapon  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  the  fight,  and  not 
for  mere  defence  of  his  person  against  a  felonious  assault ; 1  or  if 
he  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  other  in  the  fight ; '  or  if, 
though  he  were  in  the  heat  of  passion,  he  should  designedly  select 
out  of  several  weapons  equally  at  hand,  that  which  alone  is  deadly, 
—  it  is  murder.8  Where,  in  a  fight,  the  victor  had  followed  up  his 
advantage  with  great  fury,  giving  the  mortal  blows  after  the  other 
party  was  down,  and  had  become  unable  to  resist,  it  was  still  held 
to  be  only  manslaughter.1 

§  122.  Provocation.  Where  homicide  is  committed  upon  provo- 
cation, it  must  appear  that  the  provocation  was  considerable,  and 
not  slight  only,  in  order  to  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaughter ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  proof  of  reproachful  viordtt  how  grievous 
soever,  or  of  nation*  or  gestures  expressive  of  contempt  or  reproach, 
without  an  assault,  actual  or  menaced,  on  the  person,  will  not  be 
sufficient  if  a  deadly  weapon  be  used.  But  if  the  fatal  Btroke 
were  given  by  the  hand  only,  or  with  a  small  stick,  or  other  instru- 
ment not  likely  to  kill,  a  less  provocation  will  suffice  to  reduce 
the  offence  to  manslaughter.*  Thus,  the  killing  has  been  held  to 
be  only  manslaughter,  though  a  deadly  weapon  was  used,  where 
the  provocation  was  by  pulling  the  nose ;  *  purposely  jostling  the 
slayer  aside  in  the  highway ; T  or  other  actual  battery.8  So,  where 
a  husband  caught  a  man  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and 
instantly  killed  either  or  both  of  them.'  And  where  a  boy,  being 
beaten  by  another  boy,  ran  home  to  his  father,  who,  seeing  him 
very  bloody,  and  hearing  his  cries,  instantly  took  a  rod  or  small 

■  Begins  v.  Smith,  S  C.  A  P.  ISO ;  Bex  e.  Anderson,  1  Rum.  on  Crimea,  531,  6th 
(Eng.)  ed.  701  ;  Rex  v.  Whiteley,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  178. 

»  Rex  v.  KttMl,  1C.4P.  ±37  j  Foit.  296. 

1  1  Leach,  1G1  ;  1  Esst,  P.  C.  '245  ;  Foster,  394,  296  ;  Rex  v.  Anderson,  supra; ; 
Rex  it.  Whiteley,  rupra;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimes,  631,  fith  (Kng.)  ed.  701. 

*  Rex  p.  Ayes,  Hum.  A  Ry.  188.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  where  the  manner  of 
the  fight  was  deadly,  as,  "  an  up-and-down  fight,''  if  death  ensued,  it  would  be  mur- 
der.    Rex  r,  Thorpe,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  171. 

*  Foster,  290,  281  ;  infra,  }  12*  ;  United  States  t.  Wiltberger,  8  Wash.  616. 
«  J.  Kely.  185. 

»  Lanure'a  Case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  466.  If  the  provocation  by  b  blow  be  too  alight  to 
reduce  the  killing  to  manslaughter,  yet  it  has  been  thought  sufficient,  if  accompanied 
by  words  and  gestures  calculated  to  produce  a  degree  of  exasperation  equal  to  what 
would  be  caused  by  a  violent  blow.  Regina  p.  Sherwood,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  666,  per 
Pollock,  C.  B. 

»  Rex  e.  Btedman,  Foster,  292. 

*  Maddy's  Case,  1  Vent.  166  ;  T.  Raym.  212  ;  a.  o.  nom.  Manning's  Case,  where  the 
court  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation  than 
this."  J.  Kely.  187.  See  also  People  «.  Ryan,  2  Wheeler,  C.  Cas.  54;  Begins «. 
Fisher,  8  C.  ft  P.  182  ;  Pearson's  Csse,  2  Lewin,  C.  a  218  ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  118  ;  Regina  v.  Kelly,  2C.4K.  814. 
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stick,  and,  running  to  the  field  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
struck  the  aggressor  on  the  head,  of  which  he  died,  this  was  ruled 
manslaughter  only,  because  it  was  done  upon  provocation  by  the 
injury  to  his  son,  and  in  sudden  heat  and  passion.1 

§  123.  Bune  subject  Another  kind  of  provocation  sometimes 
arises  in  the  execution  of  process.  For,  though  the  killing  of  an 
officer  of  justice,  while  in  the  regular  execution  of  his  duty,  know- 
ing him  to  be  an  officer,  and  with  intent  to  resist  him  in  such 
exercise  of  duty,  is  murder,  the  law  in  that  case  implying  malice ; 
yet  where  the  process  is  defective  or  illegal,  or  is  executed  in  an 
illegal  manner,  the  killing  is  only  manslaughter,  unless  circum- 
stances appear  to  show  express  malice ;  and  then  it  is  murder.3 
Thus,  the  killing  will  be  reduced  to  manslaughter,  if  it  be  shown 
in  evidence  that  it  was  done  in  the  act  of  protecting  the  slayer 
against  an  arrest  by  an  officer  acting  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pre- 
cinct ; 8  or,  by  an  assistant  not  in  the  presence  of  the  officer ;  *  or, 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  essentially  defective  in  describing  either 
the  person  accused  or  the  offence ;  *  (a)  or,  where  the  party  had 

1  Royley's  Case,  Oodb.  182  ;  Cro.  Jac  290  ;  12  Hep.  ST  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  453  ;  a.  c. 
Foster,  291,  2SS.  Coke  calla  the  instrument  used  in  this  cose  a  cudgel.  God  holt  says 
it  was  a  rod.  Lord  Hale  terms  it  a  stajf.  Croke  terms  it  a  little  cudgel  ;  and  Lord 
Raymond  observes,  that  it  was  a  weapon  "from  which  no  auch  fatal  event  could 
reasonably  be  expected."  2  Ld.  Ray  in.  1498.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  all  agree 
that  It  waa  not  a  lethal  or  deadly  weapon,  from  the  use  of  which  malice  might  have 
been  presumed  ;  and  therefore  the  killing  was  bat  manslaughter,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  upon  great  provocation. 

1  Foster,  311  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  SIT,  6th  [Eng. )  ed.  707  ;  Common  wealth  t>. 
Drew,  4  Mass.  396,  368.  If  a  felony  baa  actually  been  committed,  any  man  upon 
fresh  pursuit,  or  hue  and  cry,  may  arrest  the  felon,  without  warrant  But  suspicion  of 
the  felony  will  not  be  enough  to  justify  the  arrest.  The  felony  must  have  been  com- 
mitted in  fact.  But  if  a  felony  be  committed,  and  one  is  upon  reasonable  ground  sus- 
peeled  of  being  the  felon,  and  thereupon  is  freshly  pursued  by  a  private  individual 
without  warrant,  and  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  arrest  him,  it  is  only  manslaughter. 
An  officer,  however,  having  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  a  felony  hat  been  com- 
mitted, may  arrest  and  detain  the  supposed  felon  ;  which  a  private  citizen  cannot  law- 
fully do.  Beckwith  *.  Philby,  8  B.  k  C.  835,  per  Ld.  Teaterden  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C. 
76-80;  1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  593-59S,  6th  (En*)  ed.  711  ;  Commonwealth  *.  Carey, 
4  Law  Rep.  u.  a.  169,  178.  And  see  Price  *.  Beeley,  10  a.  &  Fin.  28  ;  1  Leading 
Crim.  Cases,  143,  and  n. ;  Dereconrt «.  Corbiahley,  32  Eng.  Law  k  Eq.  108  ;  Rohan  *. 
Bawin,  6  Cash.  261  ;  Broughton  v.  Jackson,  11  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  383  ;  Thomas*. 
Russell,  25  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.5S0  ;  Samuel  v.  Payne,  1  Doug.  S69  ;  1  Leading  Crim. 
Cases,  157  ;  Ledwith  e.  Catchpole,  Cald.  291  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  1S8,  and  n.; 
Regina  v.  Walker,  26  Eng.  Law  ac  Eq.  689 ;  State  v.  Weed,  1  Foster  <N.  H. )  282 ; 
1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  164,  and  n. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  459  ;  Rex  t>.  Mead,  2  Stark.  206. 

1  Rex  t>.  Patience,  T  C.  &  P.  796  ;  Rei  *.  Whalley,  Id.  246. 

•  Rex*.  Hood,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  281 ;  Foster,  812;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  457;  Hoye  o.  Bush, 
1  Man.  &  Grang.  776  ;  2  Scott,  H.  K.  86  ;  State  *.  Weed,  I  Foster  (N.  H.),  282; 
1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  164,  and  n. 

(a)  Or  where  the  officer  had  no  warrant, 
although  he  knew  that  one  had  been  is- 
sued, but  said  that  he  had  one,  and  refused 
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no  notice,  either  expressly,  or  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  a  lawful  arrest  was  intended ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  honestly 
believed  that  his  liberty  was  assailed  without  any  pretence  of  legal 
authority;1  or,  where  the  arrest  attempted,  though  for  a  felony, 
was  not  only  without  warrant,  but  without  hue  and  cry,  or  fresh 
pursuit ;  or,  being  for  a  misdemeanor  only,  was  not  made  fla- 
grante delicto ;  ■  or,  where  the  party  was,  on  any  other  ground, 
not  legally  liable  to  be  arrested  or  imprisoned.*  So,  if  the  ar- 
rest, though  the  party  were  legally  liable,  was  made  iu  violation 
of  law,  as,  by  breaking  open  the  outer  door  or  window  of  the 
party's  dwelling-house,  on  civil  process ;  for  such  process  does  not 
justify  the  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house,  to  make  an  original 
arrest ;  or,  by  breaking  the  outer  door  or  window,  on  criminal 
process,  without  previous  notice  given  of  his  business,  with 
demand  of  admission,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  and  a 
refusal.1 

§  124.  Provocation.  Words.  But  the  proofs  of  provocation,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  act  of  killing  to  the  degree  of  manslaughter, 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  by  evidence  of  something  more  than 
words  or  gestures;  for  these,  however  opprobrious  and  irritating, 
are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  free  the  slayer  from  the  guilt  of  murder, 
if  the  person  was  killed  with  a  deadly  weapon,  or  there  be  a  mani- 
fest intent  to  do  him  some  great  bodily  barm.  But  if,  upon  pro- 
vocation by  words  or  gestures  only,  the  party,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  intended  merely  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  other,  by 
a  box  on  the  ear,  or  a  stroke  with  a  small  stick  or  other  weapon 
not  likely  to  kill,  and  death  accidentally  ensued,  this  would  be  but 
manslaughter.*  And  it  seems  that  if,  upon  provocation  by  words 
only,  the  party  provoked  should  strike  the  other  a  blow  not  mortal, 
which  is  returned  by  the  other,  and  a  fight  thereupon  should  en- 

i  1  Hale,  P.  C.  470.  And  we  Bnckner-a  Case.  Sty.  487  ;  J.  Kely.  1S6  ;  1  Rnw.  on 
Crimea,  823,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  680  ;  Rex  ».  Withers,  1  East,  P.  C.  288 ;  Hex  V.  Howarth, 
1  MoodT,  C.  C.  207. 

*  1  Buns,  on  Crimps,  E9B-S96,  G98,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  IIS,  718,  724;  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
483  ;  Bex  b.  Curran,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  182  ;  Rex  v.  Cnrran,  8  C.  &  P.  887  ;  Common- 
wealth v.  Carey,  *  Law  Rep.  N.  e.  170. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  *  Mass.  896,  898  ;  United  8tate»  v.  Travers,  2  Wheeler, 
Cr.  Caa.  495,  609  ;  Rex  >.  Corhett,  *  Law  Rep.  889  ;  Bex  v.  Thompson,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
80 ;  Rex  e.  Oillow,  Id.  88 ;  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  67  ;  Begina  «.  Phelps,  Car.  ft  Marsh. 
180,  1SS. 

*  Foster,  S20.  Whether  ft  previous  demand  be  necessary  in  cases  of  felony,  quart ; 
and  see  Leunock  v.  Brown,  2  B.  ft  Aid.  692. 

*  Forter,  290,  291 ;  Watta  r.  Brains,  Cro.  EL  778  ;  J.  Kely.  180,  181 ;  1  Hale,  P. 
C.  466 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  680,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  682 ;  supra,  g  122. 
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sue,  in  which  the  party  first  provoked  should  kill  the  other,  this 
also  would  be  but  manslaughter.1  So,  if  the  words  were  words  of 
menace  of  bodily  harm,  accompanied  by  some  outward  aet  showing 
an  intent  immediately  to  do  the  menaced  harm,  this  would  be  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  reduce  the  killing  to  manslaughter.1 

§  125.  Provocation.     Subsidence  of  passion.      In  all  these  cases 

of  voluntary  homicide,  upon  provocation,  and  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
it  must  appear  that  the  fatal  stroke  was  given  before  the  passion, 
originally  raised  by  the  provocation,  had  time  to  subside,  or  the 
blood  to  cool;  for  it  is  only  to  human  frailty  that  the  law  allows 
this  indulgence,  and  not  to  settled  malignity  of  heart.  If,  there- 
fore, after  the  provocation,  however  great  it  may  have  been,  there 
were  time  for  passion  to  subside,  and  for  reason  to  resume  her 
empire  before  the  mortal  blow  was  struck,  the  homicide  will  be 
murder.8  And  whether  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  pro- 
vocation and  the  stroke  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court ;  the  province  of  the  jury 
being  only  to  find  what  length  of  time  did  in  fact  elapse.4  (a) 

§  126.  Provocation.  Bxpr»u  malice.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  cases  of  homicide  upon  provocation  or  in  sudden 
fight,  if  there  be  evidence  of  actual  malice,  the  offence,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  will  amount  to  murder.  It  must  therefore  appear 
that  the  chastisement  or  act  of  force  intended  on  the  part  of  the 
slayer,  bore  tome  reatonable  proportion  to  the  provocation  received, 
and  did  not  proceed  from  brutal  rage  or  diabolical  malignity. 
Proof  of  great  provocation  is  requisite  to  extenuate  the  offence, 
where  the  killing  was  by  a  deadly  weapon,  or  by  other  means 
likely  to  produce  death ;  but  if  no  such  weapon  or  means  were  used, 
a  less  degree  of  provocation  will  suffice.6    Thus,  while  the  prisoner, 

1  Morley's  Case,  1  Hals,  P.  C.  156  ;  J.  Eely.  55, 130  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  GSO,  5th 
(Eug.)ed.  678. 

■1  Hale,  P.  C.  436 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  233  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimea,  580,  fith  (Eng.)  ed. 
673.     And  see  Monroe's  Case,  6  Ga.  85. 

»  Bex  «.  Oneby,  2  Ld.  Eaym.  1*83-1*96  ;  Foster,  298 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  453  ;  Bex  ». 
Thomas,  7  C.  i  P.  817. 

*  2  Ld.  Raym.  1498.  And  so  held  in  Begina  v.  Fisher,  8  C.  *  P.  1S2,  far  Park,  J., 
Parke,  B.,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Law.  Both  questions  had  previously  been  left  to  the 
jury,  by  Ld.  Tenterden,  in  Rex  e.  Lynch,  J  a  k  P.  824,  and  by  finds],  C.  J.,  In 
Bex  ».  Hayward,  8  C.  4  P.  167. 

*  Foster,  291 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  454  ;  1  Ran.  on  Crimes,  GS1,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  87S. 

(a)  The  act  mutt  be  done  when  reason  rather  than  from  judgment ;  and  only  in 

is  disturbed,  or  obscured  by  passion,  to  an  very  clear  cases  might  the  court,  perhaps, 

extent  which  might  render  ordinary  men  undertake  to  decide  these  questions  with- 

of  fair  average  disposition   liablt  to  act  out  committing  error.     Haher  v.  People, 

rashly,  without  reflection,  and  from  passion  10  Mich.  212. 
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who  was  a  soldier,  was  struck  in  the  face  with  an  iron  patten,  and 
thereupon  killed  the  assailant  with  bis  sword,  it  was  held  only 
manslaughter.1  So,  where  a  pickpocket,  caught  in  the  fact,  was 
thereupon  thrown  into  a  pond  by  way  of  punishment,  and  was 
unintentionally  drowned,  this  was  ruled  to  be  manslaughter.3 
And  if  one  should  find  another  trespassing  on  his  land  by  cutting 
his  wood  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  first  transport  of  passion  should 
beat  him  by  way  of  chastisement  for  the  offence,  and  unintention- 
ally kill  him,  no  deadly  weapon  being  used,  it  would  be  bat  man- 
slaughter.9 But  if  the  provocation  be  resented  in  a  brutal  and 
ferocious  manner,  evincive  of  a  malignant  disposition  to  do  great 
mischief,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence,  or  of  a  savage  disre- 
gard of  human  life,  the  killing  will  be  murder.  Such  was  the  case 
of  the  park-keeper,  who,  finding  a  boy  stealing  wood  in  the  park, 
tied  him  to  a  horse's  tail  and  beat  him,  whereupon  the  horse  run- 
ning away,  the  boy  was  killed.4  So,  in  the  case  of  the  trespasser 
cutting  wood  as  above  mentioned,  if  the  owner  had  knocked  out 
his  brains  with  an  axe  or  hedge-stake,  or  had  beaten  him  to  death 
with  an  ordinary  cudgel,  in  an  outrageous  manner,  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sudden  treatment,  it  would  have  been  murder ;  these 
circumstances  being  some  of  the  genuine  symptoms  of  the  mala 
men*,  the  heart  bent  on  mischief,  which  enter  into  the  true  notion 
of  malice,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word.* 

§  127.  Provocation.  Rebuttal.  The  defence  of  provocation  may 
be  rebutted,  by  proof  that  the  provocation  was  Bought  for  and  in- 
duced by  the  prisoner  himself,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  wreak  his  malice ;  or,  by  proof  of  express  malice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provocation ;  or,  that  after  it  was  given  there  was  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  passion  thereby  excited  to  subside ;  or,  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  in  fact  act  upon  the  provocation,  but  upon  an  old 
subsisting  grudge.6  (a) 

1  Stcdman'l  Case,  Foster,  292. 

*  Rex  b.  Fray,  1  East,  P.  C.  280 ;  1  Bnss.  on  Crimes,  G89,  Eth  (Eng.)  sd.  686. 

*  1  Hale,  F.  C.  473  ;  Foster,  291.  And  see  Rex  v.  Wimp,  1  Leech,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.) 
379  i  Wild's  Case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  21 1  ;  Rex  v.  Connor,  7  CT  k  P.  MS. 

*  Halloway'B  Case,  Cm.  Car.  181  ;  J.  Kely.  127. 

*  Foster,  291 ;  J.  Kely.  182. 

»  Rex  v.  Mason,  Foster,  182  ;  Id.  263  ;  1  Hale,  F.  C.  462  ;  Rex  v.  Hayward,  0  C. 
k  P.  167  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  239  ;  Regina  e.  Kirkhnm,  8  C.  k  P.  116 ;  But  o.  Thomas,  7 
CAP.  S17  ;  supra,  §  126. 

(a)  State  v.  Johnson,  2  Jones  (N.  C. ),  a  mining  claim,  It  waa  held  that  evidence 
Law,  247.  Where  the  defendant  was  ao-  was  admissible  on  the  part  or  the  defend. 
eused  of  murder  of  one  who  ni  Injuring    ant  of  his  ownership  of  the.  claim  at  the 
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§  128.  Involuntary  nuuwUnghtar.  Involuntary  manslaughter  is 
where  one,  doing  an  unlawful  act,  not  felonious  nor  tending  to 
great  bodily  harm,  or  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  proper  caution  or 
requisite  skill,  undesignedly  kills  another.1  To  reduce  a  charge  of 
murder  to  manslaughter  of  this  kind,  the  evidence  will  be  directed 
to  show  either  that  the  act  intended  or  attempted  to  be  done  was 
not  felonious,  nor  tending  to  great  bodily  harm ;  or  that  it  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  was  done  with  due  care  and  caution,  or  in 
cases  of  science,  with  requisite  skill.  Thus,  if  one,  shooting  at 
another's  poultry  wantonly,  and  without  intent  to  steal  them,  ac- 
cidentally kills  a  man,  it  1b  but  manslaughter;  but  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  stolen  the  poultry,  it  would  have  been  murder.1 
So,  if  he  throw  a  stone  at  another's  horse,  and  inadvertently  it 
kills  a  man ;  *  or  if  one,  in  playing  a  merry,  though  mischievous, 
prank,  cause  the  death  of  another,  where  no  serious  personal  hurt 
was  intended,  as  by  tilting  up  a  cart,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  murder, 
but  manslaughter.4  But  if  the  sport  intended  was  dangerous,  and 
likely  in  itself  to  produce  great  bodily  harm,  or  to  cause  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  these  circumstances  might  show  malice,  and  fix  upon 
the  party  the  guilt  of  murder." 

§  129.  Negligence.  If  the  act  be  in  itself  lawful,  but  done  in  an 
improper  manner,  whether  it  be  by  excess,  or  by  culpable  igno- 
rance, or  by  want  of  due  caution,  and  death  ensues,  it  will  be 
manslaughter,  (a)  Such  is  the  case  where  death  is  occasioned  by 
excessive  correction  given  to  a  child  by  the  parent  or  master ; *  or 
by  ignorance,  gross  negligence,  or  culpable  inattention  or  mal- 
treatment of  a  patient  on  the  part  of  one  assuming  to  be  his 
physician  or  surgeon;7  or  by  the  negligent  driving  of  a  cart  or 

1  4  BL  Comm.  182,  192  ;  Foster,  261,  262. 

■  Foster,  258,  259. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  39. 

'  "      ).  Sullivan,  7  C.  ft  P.  641.     And  see  1  East,  P.  C.  267  ;  *  " 


1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  429  ;  Bex  t>.  Webb,  1  M.  ft  Rob.  405  ;  2  Levin,  C.  C.  196  ;  Begin* 
e.  ScQling,  2  M.  ft  Bob.  107  ;  Res  v.  Spiller,  5  C.  ft  P.  338  ;  Rex  f.  Simpson,  1 
Levin,  C.  C.  172 ;    Rex  v.  Ferguson,   Id.  181 ;   Bex  v.  Long,  4  C.  ft  P.  398.     Upon 

time,  to  •bow  the  condition  of  his  mind    Dean,  ft  Bell,  248,  it  is  hid  down  that 

and  the  character  of  the  offence,  and  aa     "  that  which  constitute*  mnrder,  being  by 


^t  of  the  ™  gutec     People  v.  CotteUo,     design  and  of  malice  prepense, 
Cal.  866.                                                      manslaughter  when  arising  from  culpable 
(<t)  In  the  case  of  Beg.  P.  Hughes,  1    negligence." 
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carriage,1  or  the  like  ill  management  of  a  boat ;  or  by  gross  care- 
lessness in  casting  down  rubbish  from  a  staging,  or  the  like.1 
And,  generally,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  where  one,  by  his  negli- 
gence, has  contributed  to  the  death  of  another,  he  is  responsible.8 
The  caution  which  the  law  requires  in  all  these  cases,  is  not  the 
utmost  degree  which  can  possibly  be  used,  but  such  reasonable 
care  as  is  used  in  the  like  cases,  and  has  been  found,  by  long  ex- 
perience, to  answer  the  end.4 

§  130.  Mnrdar.  Murder,  which  is  the  other  kind  of  felonious 
homicide,  is  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  un- 
lawfully kills  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  under  the  peace  of 
the  State,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied." 
In  the  indictment  for  this  crime,  it  is  alleged  that  the  prisoner, 
describing  him  by  his  true  name  and  addition,  on  such  a  day,  at 
such  a  place  within  the  count}/  where  the  trial  is  had,  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  feloniously  killed  and  murdered  the  deceased,  de- 
scribing him  as  above,  by  the  means  and  in  the  manner  therein 
set  forth."  (a)  All  these  allegations  are  material  to  be  proved 
by  the  prosecutor,  except  the  allegation  that  the  deceased  was  in 
the  peace  of  the  State,  which  needs  no  proof,  but  will  be  presumed, 
until  the  contrary  appears. 

§  131.  Corpus  delicti  The  point  to  which  the  evidence  of  the 
prosecutor  is  usually  first  directed,  is  the  death  of  the  person 
alleged  to  have  been  killed.     And  this  involves  two   principal 

neb  a.  charge,  evidence  cannot  be  gone  into  on  either  aide,  of  former  cases  treated  by 
the  prisoner.  Regina  v.  Whitehead,  8  C.  4  K.  202.  And  aee  Kex  «.  Van  Bntchelf, 
8  C.  4  ('.  628  ;  Kex  v.  Williamson,  Id.  S35  ;  Commonwealth  V.  Thompson,  6  Mass.  134. 

1  1  East,  P.  C.  263  ;  Rex  f.  Walker,  1  C.  k  P.  320  ;  Rex  c.  Knight,  1  Lewin,  C.  C. 
108  ;  Rex  v.  Grant,  fl  C.  k  P.  029  ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  113-122.  See, 
as  to  bad  navigation,  Regius  v.  Taylor,  9  C.  t  P.  672  ;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland, 
p.  182  ;  United  State*  v.  Warner,  *  McLean,  4S3. 

1  1  East,  P.  C.  262  ;  Foster,  262  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  472  ;  3  Inst.  57. 

1  Begins  v.  Swindell,  2  C.  &  K.  232,  per  Pollock,  C.  R 

*  Faster,  264;  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  143.  And  aee  Rci  v.  Hull,  Kel, 
40  i  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  42  ;  Regina  v.  Murray,  5  Cox,  C.  C.  509  ;  Reginan.  Lowe, 

4  Cox,  C.  C.  419  j  3  C.  &  K.  123  ;  1  Leading  dim.  Cases,  49  ;  Regina  v.  Middleahip, 

5  Cox,  C.  C.  275  ;  Regina  t>.  Longbottom,  3  Cox,  C.  C.  439  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases, 
64 ;  Regina  v.  Pocock,  17  Q.  B.  34  ;  24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  ISO. 

*  3  fait  47  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  195  ;  1  Run.  on  Crimea,  482,  6th  (Eng.)  ad.  041 ;  1 
Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  |  303  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Webster,  G  Cuab,  304. 

•  *  Ail  averment  that  the  defendant  committed  the  crime  at  a  place  specified,  "  In 
some  way  and  manner,  and  by  some  means,  instruments,  and  weapons  to  the  jurors  un- 
it nown,'  is  sufficient  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  admit  of  greater 
certainty  in  stating  the  means  of  death.    Commonwealth  v.  Webster,  6  Cnah.  295. 
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facts,  namely,  that  tbe  person  is  dead,  and  that  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  received.1  The  corpus 
delicti,  or  the  fact  that  a  murder  has  been  committed,  is  bo  essen- 
tial to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  Lord  Hale  advises  that  no 
person  be  convicted  of  culpable  homicide,  unless  the  fact  were 
proved  to  have  been  done,  or  at  least  the  body  found  dead.' 
Without  this  proof  a  conviction  would  not  be  warranted,  though 
there  were  evidence  of  conduct  of  the  prisoner  exhibiting  satis- 
factory indications  of  guilt.a  But  the  fact,  as  we  have  already 
seen,*  need  not  be  directly  proved ;  it  being  sufficient  if  it  be 
established  by  circumstances  so  strong  and  intense  as  to  produce 
the  full  assurance  of  moral  certainty,  (a)  Neither  is  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  any  motive  to  com- 
mit tbe  crime,  though  the  absence  of  such  motive  ought  to  receive 
due  weight  in  his  favor.6 

§  132.  Proof  of  death.  The  most  positive  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  death,  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
present  when  it  happened ;  or  who,  having  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  have  seen  and  recog- 
nized his  body  after  life  was  extinct.  This  evidence  seems  to  be 
required  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  in  claims  of  peerage,  and 
a  fortiori  a  less  satisfactory  measure  of  proof  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired in  a  capital  trial.  In  these  cases  the  testimony  of  medical 
persons,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  generally  most  desirable,  when- 

1  It  must  also  appear  that  the  death  took  place  within  a  year  and  a  day,  that  is, 
within  a  full  year  from  the  time  when  the  wound  was  received  ;  otherwise  the  law  con* 
clusively presumes  that  the  wound  was  not  the  cause  of  the  death.  See  *uprak  §  120  ; 
State  v.  Orrell,  1  Dev.  139,  141,  per  Henderson,  J. ;  S  Inst  53  ;  3  Chitty,  Crim.  Law, 
[738]. 

*  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290.  A  similar  rule  prevailed  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  appear* 
from  the  Digest  on  the  laws  dt  publico,  quasdioM  a  famUia  itecatorum  habenda  ;  under 
which  no  person  was  put  on  his  defence  for  the  homicide,  until  tbe  eorjna  delicti  was 
proved;  —  "nisi  constet  aliquem  esse  occisum,  non  haberi  de  familia  quB-stionem. 
Qurestionem  autem  sic  sccipimus,  non  torments  tsntum,  Bed  omnem  ivquisiliimcm  et 
dcfmsionem  mortit."    Dig.  lib.  29,  tit.  6,  L  1,  H  24.  2S. 

*  Regins  t>.  Hopluns,  8  C.  *  P.  591.  So  held  in  a  case  of  larceny,  in  Tyner  r. 
State,  6  Humph.  883. 

*  Supra,  }  80.  In  Georgia,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction  upon  circumstantial 
evidence  only,  the  judge  who  passes  the  sentence  may  commute  the  punishment  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life.     Hotchk.  Dig.  p.  795;  2  Cobb  s  Dig.  p.  838. 

1  Sumner  v.  State,  E  Blackf.  579. 

(a)  People  v.  Alviso,  fifi  Cal.  280 ;  Dean  282.     But  in  Rnloff  «.  People,  18  N.  T. 

r..   Com.,  82  Oratt   (Va.)  912  ;  State  v.  179,  the  question  was  discussed  at  great 

Davidson,  SO  Tt  88G  ;  State  o.  Williams,  length,  and  the  rule  asserted  that  the  fact 

7  Jones  (N.  C),  L.  444.    See  the  remarks  of  the  death  mnst  be  proved  by  certain 

of  Haule,  J.,  in  Reg.  o.  Burton,   Dean,  and  direct  evidence.     See  also  ante,  j  30. 
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ever  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  to  leave  any  doabt  of  the 
fact.1 

§  133.  Identity.  But  though  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  of 
the  deceased  be  tatisfactorily  identified,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence,  if  the  circumstances  be 
such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact.  Where  only 
mutilated  remains  have  been  found,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  human  being, 
and  of  one  answering  to  the  sex,  age,  and  description  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  the  agency  of  the  prisoner  in  their  mutilation,  or  in 
producing  the  appearances  found  upon  them,  should  be  established. 
Identification  may  also  be  facilitated  by  circumstances  apparent 
in  and  about  the  remains,  such  as  the  apparel,  articles  found  on 
the  person,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  connected  with  proof 
of  the  habits  of  the  deceased  in  respect  to  his  food,  or  with  the 
circumstances  immediately  preceding  his  dissolution.3 

§  134.  Uuiawfui  kiiiiiiB.  The  death  and  the  identity  of  the 
body  being  established,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  prove 
that  the  deceased  came  to  hit  death  by  the  unlawful  act  of  another 
perton.  The  possibility  of  reasonably  accounting  for  the  fact  by 
luicide,  by  accident,  or  by  any  natural  cause,  must  be  excluded  by 
the  circumstances  proved  ;  and  it  is  only  when  no  other  hypothe- 
sis will  explain  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  account  for  all 
the  facts,  that  it  can  safely  and  justly  be  concluded  that  it  has 
been  caused  by  intentional  injury.1  Though  suicide  and  accident 
are  often  artfully  but  falsely  suggested  in  the  defence  as  causes 
of  the  death,  especially  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
give  plausibility  to  the  suggestion ;  yet  the  suggestion  is  not  on 
this  account  to  be  disregarded,  but  all  the  facts  relied  on  are  to 
be  carefully  compared  and  considered ;  and  upon  such  considera- 


w  the  party  dead  and  buried, 
bat  by  then  who  at  him  dying,  or,  who  were  present  at  a  fancral  called  his,  hut  who 
did  Dot  ace  the  body.  Maacard.  De  Probst.  ConcL  1077.  In  same  canes,  by  that  law, 
death  might  be  proved  by  common  Tarns  ;  but  not  in  cases  involving  highly  penal  con- 
aequencea  ;  —  "  non  in  (canau)  gravioribns  ;  aecoa  aatem  in  his,  qoas  modicum  damnum 
afferre  posnmt."  Id.  Conct.  1070,  n.  1,  S.  It  might  also  be  proved  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence, ;  but  was  never  to  be  presumed,  aa  an  inference  of  law.  "  Mors  non 
pnBsomitur,  aed  est  probanda;  com  qailibst  pnesumatnr  vivere."  Id.  Concl.  1076, 
n.  L     And  see  Id.  ConcL  1078,  1079  ;  anU,  vol.  ii.  tit.  Death. 

*  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  pp.  164-168,  Sth  (Am.)  ed.  311,  214.  See  Boom's  Case,  ants, 
ToL  i-  I  214,  D.  That  the  name  aa  well  aa  the  person  of  the  deceased  must  be  precisely 
identified,  has  already  been  shown,  tupra,  t  22.  The  subject  of  the  identification  of 
mutilated  remains  was  very  fully  discussed  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster,  reported  by  Mr. 

•  Will)  en  Cb-.  Evid.  p.  168,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  214. 
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tion,  if  the  defence  be  false,  some  of  the  circumstances  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  cause  alleged. 
Scientific  evidence  sometimes  leads  to  results  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  mind  ;  but  when  uncorroborated  by  conclusive  moral 
circumstances,  it  should  be  received  with  much  caution  and  re- 
serve ;  and  justice  no  less  than  prudence  requires  that,  where  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  is  not  conclusively  made  out,  however  suspi- 
cious his  conduct  may  have  been,  he  should  be  acquitted.1  (a) 

§  1S5.  Poisoning.  In  the  case  of  death  by  poisoning,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  particular  substance  or  kind  of  poison 
used ;  nor  to  give  direct  and  positive  proof  what  is  the  quantity 
which  would  destroy  life ; 3  nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  such 

l  Ibid.  pp.  188,  172  ;  mipra,  %  20.  On  this  subject  the  following  important  obser- 
vations arc  made  by  Mr.  Starkie  :  "  It  sometime*  happens  that  a  person  determined  on 
self-destruction  resorts  to  expedients  to  conceal  his  guilt,  in  order  to  save  his  memory 
from  dishonor,  and  to  preserve  his  property  from  forfeiture.  Instances  have  also  oc- 
cur™! where,  in  doubtful  eases,  the  surviving  relation*  have  nsed  great  exertions  to 
rescue  the  character  of  the  deceased  from  ignominy,  by  substantiating  a  charge  of 
murder.  On  the  other  hand,  in  freunent  instances,  attempts  have  been  made  by  those 
who  hare  really  been  guilty  of  murder,  to  perpetrate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indues 
a  belief  that  the  party  viafelo  de  as.  It  is  well  for  the  security  of  society  that  such 
au  attempt  seldom  succeeds,  so  difficult  is  it  to  substitute  artifice  and  fiction  for  nature 
and  truth.  Where  the  circumstances  are  natural  and  real,  and  have  not  been  cornier- 
/tiled  with  a  view  to  evidence,  they  must  necessarily  correspond  and  agree  with  each 
Other,  for  they  did  really  so  coexist ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  one  circumstance  which 
is  essential  to  the  case  attempted  to  be  established  be  wholly  inconsistent  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  such  other  circumstances  as  are  known  or  admitted  to  be  true,  a  plain  and 
certain  inference  results  that  fraud  and  artifice  have  been  resorted  to,  and  that  the 
hypothesis  to  which  such  a  circumstance  is  essential  cannot  be  true.  The  question, 
whether  a  person  has  died  a  natural  death,  as  from  apoplexy,  or  a  violent  one  from 
strangulation  ;  whether  the  death  of  a  body  found  immersed  in  water  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  drowning,  or  by  force  and  violence  previous  to  the  immersion  ;  whether 
the  drowning  was  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  force  ;  whether  the  wounds  inflicted 
upon  the  body  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  — are  questions  usually  to  be  decided 
by  medical  skill.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  where  a  reasonable  doubt 
arise*  whether  the  death  resulted  on  the  one  hand  from  natural  or  accidental  causes, 
or,  on  the  other,  from  the  deliberate  and  wicked  act  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  convict,  notwithstanding  strong,  but  merely  circumstantial,  evidence  against  him. 
Even  medical  skill  is  not,  in  many  instances,  and  without  reference  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  decisive  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  ;  and  persons  of  sci- 
ence must,  in  order  to  form  their  own  conclusion  and  opinion,  rely  partly  on  external 
circumstances.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  eases,  expedient  that  all  the  accompanying 
facts  should  be  observed  and  noted  with  the  greatest  accuracy  ;  such  aa  the  position 
of  the  body,  the  state  of  the  dress,  mark*  of  blood,  or  other  indication*  of  violence ; 
and  in  case*  of  strangulation,  the  situation  of  the  rope,  the  position  of  the  knot  ;  and 
also  the  situation  of  any  instrument  of  violence  or  of  any  object  by  which,  consider- 
ing the  position  and  state  of  the  body,  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  the 
death  may  have  been  accidentally  occasioned."  2  Stark,  on  Evid.  Elft-621  (flth 
Am.  ed.). 

1  The  observations  of  Mr.  Loflt,  on  the  testimony  of  men  of  science,  are  worthy  of 
profound  attention.  "  In  general,"  he  says,  "it  may  be  taken,  that  when  the  tasti- 
monka  of  professional  men  of  just  estimation  are  i^firmative,  they  may  be  safely  crod- 
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a  quantity  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  jury  are  satisfied,  from  all  the  circumstances,  and  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  death  was  caused  by  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  the  prisoner.1  Upon  the  latter  point,  the  material  ques- 
tions are,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  motive  to  poison  the  de- 
ceased, —  whether  he  had  the  opportunity  of  administering  poison, 
—  and  whether  he  had  poison  in  his  possession  or  power  to  ad- 
minister. To  these  inquiries  every  part  of  the  prisoner's  conduct 
and  language,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  are  material  parts  of  the 
ret  gettte,  and  are  admissible  in  evidence.1  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  poison  was  administered  by  the  prisoner's  own 
hand ;  for  if,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  deceased,  he  prepares 
poison  and  lays  it  in  his  way  and  he  accordingly  takes  it  and  dies ; 
or,  if  he  gives  it  to  an  innocent  third  person,  to  be  administered 
to  the  deceased  as  a  medicine,  which  is  done,  and  it  kills  him  ; 
this  evidence  will  support  a  charge  against  the  prisoner  as  the 
murderer.*  So,  where  the  third  person,  who  was  directed  by  the 
prisoner  to  administer  the  dose,  omitted  to  do  so,  and  afterwards 
the  poison  was  accidentally  administered  by  a  child,  and  death 
ensued ;  this  was  held  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  against 
the  prisoner  as  the  sole  and  immediate  agent  in  the  murder.* 

ited ;  bat  when  ntgative,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  disproof  of  a  charge  otherwise 
established  hy  various  and  independent  circumstances.  Tims,  on  the  view  of  a  body 
■iter  death,  on  suspicion  of  poittnt,  a  physician  may  see  cause  for  not  positively  pro- 
nouncing tint  the  party  dieil  by  poison:  yet  if  the  party  charged  be  interested  m  the 
death,  if  be  appears  to  have  made  preparations  of  poisons  without  any  probable  just 
motive,  and  this  secretly  ;  if  it  be  in  evidence  that  He  has  in  other  instances  brought 
thelife  of  the  deceased  into  hazard  ;  if  he  has  discovered  an  expectation  of  the  fatal 
event ;  if  that  event  has  taken  place  suddenly,  and  without  previous  circumstances  of 
iU  health  ;  if  he  has  endeavored  to  stifle  inquiry  by  precipitately  burying  the  body, 
sod  afterwards,  on  inspection,  signs  agreeing  with  poison  are  observed,  though  such  as 
medical  men  will  not  positively  affirm  could  not  have  been  owing  to  any  other  cause, 
—  the  accumulative  strength  of  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  a 
conviction  :  since  more  cannot  be  required  than  that  the  charge  should  he  rendered 
highly  credible  from  a  variety  of  detached  points  of  proof,  and  that,  supposing  poison 
to  have  been  employed,  Stronger  demonstration  could  not  reason ably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  been,  under  all  the  circumstances,  producible."  1  Gilb.  on  Evid.  by 
Lofft,  p.  302. 

»  Bex  b.  Tamil,  cited  in  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  380,  181,  fith  (Am.)  ed.  203,  2M. 
Statements  made  by  the  deceased,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  alleged  poisoning,  are 
admissible  to  prove  the  state  of  his  health  at  that  time.  Begins  v.  Johnson,  3  C.  ft 
K.  S5*.     And  see  anU,  vol.  1.  §  102. 

*  Sw  the  observations  of  Bnller,  J.,  in  Donellan's  Case  ;  and  of  Abbott,  J.,  in  Bex 
c  Donnall ;  and  of  Bolfe,  B.,  in  Begins  v.  Graham  ;  and  of  Parks,  B.  in  Sex  «. 
Tawell,  cited  in  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  187-191,  fith  (Am.)  ed.  208,  20*  ;  Begin*  v. 
Geering,  18  Law  J.  216  ;  supra,  f  ». 

»  J.  Kely.  52,  68  :  Foster,  349  ;  1  Hale,  P.  a  618  ;  Bax  v.  Nicholson,  1  East,  P.  C. 
8«. 

*  Begina  «.  Michael,  9  C.  A  P.  8M  [  2  Moody,  C.  0.  120. 
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§  136.  Infanticide-  To  rapport  an  indictment  for  infanticide,  at 
Common  law,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  child  was  wholly 
born,  and  was  born  alive,  having  an  independent  circulation,  and 
existence.  Its  having  breathed  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  kill- 
ing amount  to  murder ;  as  it  might  have  breathed  before  it  was 
entirely  bora  ;'  nor  is  it  essential  that  it  should  have  breathed  at 
the  time  it  was  killed,  as  many  children  are  born  alive  and  yet  do 
not  breathe  for  some  time  afterwards.1  Neither  is  it  material  that 
it  is  still  connected  with  the  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord,  if  it  be 
wholly  brought  forth,  and  have  an  independent  circulation.1  But 
in  all  cases  of  this  class  it  must  be  remembered,  that  stronger 
evidence  of  intentional  violence  will  be  required  than  in  other 
cases ;  it  being  established  by  experience  that  in  cases  of  illegiti- 
mate birth,  the  mother,  in  the  agonies  of  pain  or  despair,  or  in 
the  paroxysm  of  temporary  insanity,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  her  offspring,  without  any  intention  of  committing 
such  a  crime ;  and  that  therefore  mere  appearances  of  violence  on 
the  child's  body  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  her  guilt,  unless 
there  be  proof  of  circumstances,  showing  that  the  violence  was 
intentionally  committed,  or  the  marks  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of 
themselves  to  indicate  intentional  murder.4 

§  137.  Ooiitv  acenoT  of  prisoner.  After  proving  that  the  de- 
ceased was  feloniously  killed,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  toot  the  guilty  agent.  And  here,  also,  any  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  prisoner,  tending  to  fix 
upon  him  the  guilt  of  the  act,  such  as  the  motives  which  may 
have  urged  him  to  its  commission,  the  means  and  facilities  for  it 
which  he  possessed,  his  conduct  in  previously  seeking  for  an  op- 
portunity, or  in  subsequently  using  means  to  avert  suspicion  from 
himself,  to  stifle  inquiry,  or  to  remove  material  evidence,  are  ad- 
missible in  evidence.  Other  circumstances,  such  as  possession  of 
poison  or  a  weapon,  wherewith  the  deed  may  have  been  done, 
marks  of  blood,  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  dress,  indications  of 

l  Rex  v.  Enoch,  5  0.  k  P.  689  ;  Rex  ».  Poulton,  Id.  829. 

*  Rex  «.  Brain,  6  (,'.  k  P.  340. 

*  Reg.  v.  Reeves,  9  C.  ft  P.  25  ;  Rex  «.  Crutchley,  7  C.  ft  P.  811  ;  Bex  *.  Sella, 
Id.  8S0)  Regina  *.  Wright,  9  C.  It  P.  754  ;  Wills  onCir.  Evid.p.  201,  6th (Am.)  ed.  267; 
Begin*  «.  Trill™,  2  Moody,  C.  C.  260  ;  1  C  k  M.  650.  If  the  child  be  intentionally 
mortally  injured  before  it  is  bom,  but  is  born  alive,  and  afterwards  dies  of  that  injury", 
It  la  murder.  S  I  rut.  SO  ;  1  Rum.  on  Crimea.  485  ;  Rex  v.  Senior,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
S46  ;  4  Com.  Dig.  Justice*,  If.  2,  p.  419.     See  Regina  v.  West,  2  a  ft  K.  781. 

*  Alison's  Prin.  Crim.  Lew,  pp.  168,  159  ;  Wills  on  Cir.  Evid.  206,  207,  6th  (Am.) 
ed.  269,  270. 
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violence,  and  the  like,  are  equally  competent  evidence.  Bat  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  a  person  of  weak  mind  or  nerves,  under  the 
terrors  of  a  criminal  accusation,  or  of  his  situation  as  calculated 
to  awaken  suspicion  against  him,  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
evidence  and  the  course  of  criminal  proceedings,  and  unconscious 
of  the  security  which  truth  and  sincerity  afford,  will  often  resort 
to  artifice  and  falsehood,  and  even  to  the  fabrication  of  testimony, 
in  order  to  defend  and  exonerate  himself.1  In  order,  therefore, 
to  convict  the  prisoner  upon  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  it  is 
held  necessary  not  only  that  the  circumstances  all  concur  to  show 
that  he  committed  the  crime,  but  that  they  all  be  inconsistent 
with  any  other  rational  conclusion.1  (a) 

§  138.  Bim«  rabjeot  But,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  guilty  agent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  fatal 
deed  was  done  immediately  by  hit  own  hand.  We  have  already 
Been  that,  if  he  were  actually  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
deed ;  or  were  constructively  present,  by  performing  his  part  in 
an  unlawful  and  felonious  enterprise,  expected  to  result  in  homi- 
cide, such  as  by  keeping  watch  at  a  distance  to  prevent  surprise 
or  the  like,  and  a  murder  is  committed  by  some  other  of  the 
party,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design ;  or  if  he  combined  with 

1  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290  ;  3  Inat.  203 ;  3  Stark.  Ev.  631,  522. 

*  Hodge's  Cam,  2  Lewie,  C.  C.  227.  In  this  case  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
mnrder.  The  cane  mi  one  of  circumstantial  evidence  altogether,  and  contained  no  one. 
fact  which,  taken  alone,  amounted  to  a  presumption  of  guilt.  The  murdered  party  (a 
woman),  who  was  also  robbed,  was  returning  from  market  with  muuey  in  her  pocket ; 
but  how  ranch,  or  of  what  particular  description  of  coin,  could  not  be  ascertained  dis- 
tinctly. The  prisoner  waa  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  had  been  seen  near  the  spot 
(a  lane)  in  or  near  which  the  murder  was  committed,  very  shortly  before.  There  were 
also  four  other  persona  together  in  the  same  lane  about  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
prisoner,  also,  waa  aeon  some  hours  alter,  and  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles  from  the  spot  in  qneation,  burying  something  which,  on  the  following  day, 
waa  taken  up  and  turned  out  to  be  money,  and  which  corresponded  generally  as  to 
amount  with  that  which  the  murdered  woman  was  supposed  to  have  bad  in  her  posses- 
sion when  aha  set  out  on  her  return  home  from  market,  and  of  which  she  had  been 

Alderaon,  B.,  told  the  jury.that  the  case  waa  made  np  of  circumstances  entirely  ;  and 
that,  before  they  could  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  they  must  be  satisfied,  "not  only  that 
these  circumstances  were  consistent  with  hit  having  committed  the  act,  but  they  must 
also  be  satisfied  thai  the  fast*  were  tuck  as  to  be  inamtitttrU  with  any  other  rational  em- 
elusion  (Ann  thai  the  prisoner  teat  the  ffiiilty  person."  He  then  pointed  out  to  them 
the  proneneea  of  the  unman  mind  to  look  for,  and  often  slightly  to  distort,  the  facta  iu 
order  to  establish  such  a  proposition  ;  forgetting  that  a  single  circumstance  which  is 
inconsistent  with  ouch  a  conclusion  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch 
as  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  guilt.  The  learned  Baron  then  summed  up  the  facta 
of  the  cue,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  See  1  Stark.  Ev.  (London 
ed.  1853)862. 

(a)  Jackson  b.  State,  9  Tex.  App.  111.    See  amU,  roL  i  $  IB  a,  71-81,  and  notes. 
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others  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  with  the  resolution  to  overcome 
all  opposition  by  force,  and  it  results  in  a  murder ;  or  if  he  em- 
ploy another  person,  unconscious  of  guilt,  such  as  an  idiot,  luna- 
tic, or  child  of  tender  age,  as  the  instrument  of  his  crime,  —  he  is 
guilty  as  the  principal  and  immediate  offender,  and  the  charge 
against  him  as  such  will  be  supported  by  evidence  of  these 
facts.1  (a) 

§  1S9.  Cause*  of  dMth.  If  death  ensues  from  a  wound,  given  in 
malice,  but  not  in  itt  nature  mortal,  but,  which  being  neglected  or 
mismanaged,  the  party  died;  this  wilt  not  excuse  the  prisoner 
who  gave  it ;  but  he  will  be  held  guilty  of  the  murder,  unless  he 
can  make  it  clearly  and  certainly  appear  that  the  maltreatment  of 
the  wound,  or  the  medicine  administered  to  the  patient,  or  his 
own  misconduct,  and  not  the  wound  itself,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
his  death ;  for  if  the  wound  had  not  been  given,  the  party  had  not 
died.*(fi)  So,  if  the  deceased  were  ill  of  a  disease  apparently 
mortal,  and  his  death  were  hastened  by  injuries  maliciously  in- 
flicted by  the  prisoner,  this  proof  will  support  an  indictment 
against  him  for  murder ;  for  an  offender  shall  not  apportion  his 
own  wrong.8  (c) 

§  140.  Hod*  of  kUllnc.  The  mode  of  killing  is  not  material. 
Moriendi  mille  figunx.  It  is  only  material  that  it  be  shown  that 
the  deceased  died  of  the  injury  inflicted,  as  its  natural,  usual,  and 
probable  consequence.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  indictment ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,1  it  is  tufji- 
eient  if  the  proof  agree  with  the  allegation  in  itt  substance  and 
generic  character,  without  precise  conformity  in  every  particular. 
Thus,  if  the  allegation  be  that  the  death  was  caused  by  stabbing 

1  Ante,  roL  i.  i  111  ;  supra,  tit  Accessory,  pin  ;  supra,  §  S  ;  Potter,  269,  350, 
868  ;  Rex  v.  Calkin,  6  C.  t  P.  121  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  481  ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimea,  26-30, 
6th  (Eng.)  ed.  160,  161  ;  Raginav.  Tyler,  S  C.  &  P.  616. 

*  Commonweath  v.  M'Pike,  8  Cuah.  181 :  McAllister  v.  State,  17  Ala.  184 ;  Com- 
monwealth  v.  Green,  1  Aiihm.  289  ;  Re*  c.  Raw,  J,  Rely.  26  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  428  ;  1 
Hubs,  on  Crimen,  605,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  674,  676;  Regina  v.  Holland,  2H.1  Bob.  351; 
Aliaon'a  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  147. 

«  1  Hale,  P.  C.  428  ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimea,  GOG,  60S,  and  note  by  Greaves,  6th  (Eng.) 
ed.  876,  678  :  Rex  v.  Martin,  S  C,  &  P.  128  ;  Rex  v.  Webb,  1  M.  &  Rob.  405. 

•  Ante,  »oL  L  g  66.     And  see  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  46,  £  87. 

(a)  Com.  v.  Chapman,  11  Cuah,  (Mass.)         (e)  Com.  v.  Fox,  7  Cray  (Mass.),  G85. 

422.  Bat  if  one  person  inflict*  a  mortal  wound, 

(1)  State  v.    Bentley,  44  Coon.  5S7  ;  and,   before  death  from   the  wound,   the 

Bowles  B.   State,  58  Ala.  336  ;  State  v.  party  is  killed  by  the  act  of  another,  this 

Briscoe,  30  La.  Ann.  Pt  I.  483  ;  Williams  is  not  murder  in  the  first     State  v.  Scates, 

*.  State,  2  Tex.  A  pp.  271 ;  State  v.  ilor-  6  Jones  (N.  C),  420. 
phy,  33  Iowa,  270. 
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with  a  dagger,  and  the  proof  be  of  killing  by  any  other  sharp  in- 
strument ; '  or  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  death  was  caused  by  a  blow 
with  a  club,  or  by  a  particular  kind  of  poison,  or  by  a  particular 
manner  of  suffocation,  and  the  proof  be  of  killing  by  a  blow  given 
with  a  stone  or  any  other  substance,  or  by  a  different  kind  of 
poison,  or  another  manner  of  suffocation,  it  is  sufficient;3  for,  as 
Lord  Coke  observes,  the  evidence  agrees  with  the  effect  of  the 
indictment,  and  so  the  variance  from  the  circumstance  it  not  ma- 
terial, (a)  But  if  the  evidence  be  of  death  tn  a  manner  essentially 
different  from  that  which  ia  alleged ;  as,  if  the  allegation  be  of 
stabbing  or  shooting,  and  the  evidence  be  of  death  by  poisoning ; 
or  the  allegation  be  of  death  by  blows  inflicted  by  the  prisoner, 
and  the  proof  be  that  the  deceased  was  knocked  down  by  him  and 
killed  by  falling  on  a  stone,  —  the  indictment  is  not  supported." 
And  whatever  be  the  act  of  violence  alleged,  it  must  appear  in 
evidence  that  the  death  was  the  consequence  of  that  act.  But  if 
it  be  proved  that  blows  were  given  by  a  lethal  weapon,  and  were 
followed  by  insensibility  or  other  symptoms  of  fatal  danger,  and 
afterwards  by  death,  this  is  sufficient  to  throw  on  the  prisoner 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  death  proceeded  from  some  other 
cause.* 

§  141.  Contributing  mum.  Where  the  death  is  charged  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  particular  artificial  cause,  and  the  proof  is 
that  it  was  only  accelerated  by  that  cause,  but  in  fact  proceeded 
from  another  artificial  cause,  the  evidence  does  not  support  the 

i  Rex  t>.  MackslloT,  9  Hep.  65,  67  ;  2  Inst.  81°.  Bo,  if  the  chnrge  be  of  murder  far 
"cutting  with  i,  hatchet,"  or,  by  "  striking  and  cutting  with  an  instrument  unknown, ' 
evidence  may  be  given  of  (hooting  with  a  pistol.  People  o.  Colt,  S  Hill  (N.  Y. },  4S2. 
And  if  the  charge  be  of  shooting  with  a  leaden  ballet,  it  is  supported  by  proof  of  shoot- 
ing with  a  load  of  duck  shot.     Goodwin's  Case,  4  Sm.  ft  M.  620. 

*  2  Hale,  P.  C.  185 ;  Rex  v.  Tye,  Rusa.  k  Ry.  3*5  ;  Rex  t>.  Cnlkin,  6  C.  ft  P.  121 ; 
Bex  tr.  Waters,  7  C.  k  P.  260  ;  Rex  v.  Oroonaell,  Id.  783  ;  Rex  v.  Martin,  6  C.  k  P. 
128.  And  aee  Rex  t>.  Hickman,  Id.  1S1  !  Regina  v.  O'Brien,  2  C.  ft  K.  US ;  Regina 
t.  Wannart,  Id.  195  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  S  65. 

*  Rex  v.  Thompson,  1  Moodv,  C.  ('.  189  :  Rex  v.  Kelly,  Id.  118.  If  the  allegation 
be  of  shouting  with  a  leaden  bullet,  and  the  proof  be  that  there  was  no  bullet,  but  that 
the  injury  proceeded  from  the  wadding ;  queen,  whether  the  charge  is  supported  by  the 
evidence.      And  aee  Rex  ».  Hughes,  6  C.  ft  P.  120. 

*  United  State*  v.  Wiltberger,  S  Wash.  51S. 

(a)  So,  where  the  indictment  alleged    fright  canaed  by  the  violence  of  the  »c- 

that  the  prisoner  asaanlted  the  deceased,     cused,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  actual 

'  "  in  some  way  and  manner,  and  by  the    personal  violence  was  the  sole  and  '■'"■" 


ia  and  instrument*  to  the    diate  cauas  of  the  death,  the  c 

jury  unknown,"  killed  her,  and  the  evi-     was  sustained.     Cox  v.   People,  80  N.  Y. 
denoe  waa  that  the  deceased  died  from    600. 
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charge.  Tims,  where  the  charge  was  of  causing  the  death  of  a 
child  by  exposing  it  to  cold,  and  the  proof  was  that  it  was  found 
exposed  in  a  field  alive,  but  with  a  mortal  contusion  on  its  head, 
and  that  it  died  in  a  few  hours  afterward  ;  it  was  held,  that  if  the 
death  was  only  accelerated  by  the  exposure,  the  charge  was  not 
supported.1  So,  if  the  indictment  charges  that  the  death  was 
occasioned  by  two  jointly  cooperating  causet,  as  by  starving  and 
beating,  both  must  be  proved  or  the  indictment  fails.3  But  if  the 
charge  be  of  killing  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner  as  the  cause,  and 
the  proof  is  that  the  deceased  was  sick,  and  must  soon  have  died 
from  his  disease,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  violent  act  of  the 
prisoner  only  having  accelerated  his  death,  the  charge  is  neverthe- 
less supported.'  (a) 

§  142.  Indirect  murder.  Forcing  a  penon  to  do  an  act  which 
causes  his  death,  renders  the  death  the  guilty  deed  of  him  who 
compelled  the  deceased  to  do  the  act  And  it  is  not  material 
whether  the  force  were  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind ;  but,  if 
it  were  the  latter,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  immediate  violence,  and  well  grounded,  from  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  deceased  was  surrounded ;  and  it  need  not 
appear  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape ;  but  it  must  appear 
that  the  step  was  taken  to  avoid  the  threatened  danger,  and  was 
such  as  a  reasonable  man  might  take.*  But  if  the  charge  be 
that  the  prisoner  "  did  compel  and  force  "  another  person  to  do  an 
act  which  caused  the  death  of  a  third  party,  this  allegation  will 
require  the  evidence  of  personal  affirmative  force,  applied  to  the 

1  Stockdele's  Case,  2  Levin,  C.  C.  220 ;  1  Bum.  on  Crimea,  566,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  650. 

1  Ibid. ;  Rex  V.  Saunders,  7  C.  k  P.  277.  *  State  e.  Mores,  2  Ak.  275. 

*  lteginu  v.  Pitta,  Carr.  k  Marshal.  284,  per  Erskiiie,  J.;  Rex  v.  Evans,  1  Ruse,  on 
Crimea,  488,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  650  ;  Rex  v.  Waters,  6  C.  *  P.  328.  It  a  shipmaster 
knowing)/  and  maliciously  compels  a  sick  or  disabled  seaman  to  go  aloft,  while  he  is  in 
such  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion  that  he  cannot  comply  without  danger  of  death 
or  enormous  bodily  injury,  and  the  seaman  falls  from  the  maat  and  is  drowned  or 
killed,  it  is  murder  in  the  master,  whether  the  means  of  compulsion  were  moral  or 
physical.     United  States  «.  Freeman,  4  Mason,  S05.  (*) 

(a)  Com.  v.  Fox ,  7  Gray  (Mass. ),  585.  dent,  into  the  tea,  and  the  captain  refuses 
An  assault  with  the  hands  and  feet  only,  to  heave  to  the  vessel,  lower  boats,  or  make 
upon  a  person  whom  the  prisoner  knew,  any  attempt  to  save  the  man,  although  it 
or  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  was  so  might  hare  been  done  without  extreme  dan- 
feeble  that  the  attack  might  hasten  her  per  to  the  Teasel  and  the  Uvea  of  those  on 
death,  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conviction  board,  yet,  ifthe  refusal  is  not  prompted  by 
of  murder.  Otherwise,  if  the  criminal  did  express  malice,  the  captain  is  guilty  only 
not  know,  or  have  reasonable  cause  to  of  manslaughter  ;  and  if,  on  the  evidence, 
beliere,  the  deceased  to  be  so  feeble.    Ibid,  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the 

(ii)  But  if  a  seaman  in  good  health,  in  seaman  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  the  jury 

the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty,  is  at  work  should  acquit.     United  States  v.  Knowles, 

on  the  royal  yard  arm,  and  falls,  by  aoci-  4  Sawy.  C.  C  617. 
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party  in  question.  Thus,  where  it  was  stated  in  the  indictment 
that  the  prisoner  "  did  compel  and  force  "  A  and  B  to  leave  work- 
ing at  the  windlass  of  a  coal-mine,  by  means  of  which  the  bucket 
fell  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
and  killed  him ;  and  the  evidence  was  that  A  and  B  were  working 
at  one  handle  of  the  windlass,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  other,  all 
their  united  strength  being  requisite  to  raise  the  loaded  bucket, 
and  that  the  prisoner  let  go  his  handle  and  went  away,  whereupon 
the  others,  being  unable  to  hold  the  windlass  alone,  let  go  their 
hold,  and  so  the  bucket  fell  and  killed  the  deceased ;  it  was  held, 
that  this  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.1 

§  143.  Place.  In  regard  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, it  is  materia]  to  prove  that  it  was  done  in  the  county 
where  the  trial  is  had ;  for,  by  the  common  law,  murder,  like  all 
other  offences,  can  be  inquired  of  only  in  the  county  where  it  was 
committed.  Hence,  the  indictment  should  be  so  drawn  that  it 
may  judicially  appear  to  the  court  that  the  offence  was  committed 
within  the  county,  this  being  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and 
the  uniform  course,  in  capital  cases,  has  always  been  to  state  also 
the  town  or  parish  where  it  was  done ;  but  it  is  not  material,  at 
this  day,  to  prove  the  town  or  parish,  in  any  case,  unless  where 
it  is  stated  as  matter  of  local  description,  and  not  as  venue.1 
Neither  is  it  material,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  prove  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  if  it  be  alleged  and 
proved  that  the  death  took  place  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  injury  or  mortal  stroke  was  inflicted.3 

§  144  Malice  aforethought  The  chief  characteristic  of  this 
crime,  distinguishing  it  from  every  other  species  of  homicide,  and 
therefore  indispensably  necessary  to  be  proved,  is  malice  prepense 
or  aforethought,  (a)    This  term,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  spite 

l  Rex  v.  Lloyd,  1  a  &  P.  801. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  C  35,  j  8*  ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  BOO,  801,  5th(Eng0ed.  rol.  iii.  408; 
Commonwealth  «.  Springfield,  7  Mass.  18.  By  the  common  law,  aa  recited  in  the  Stat. 
2  4  3  Ed.  VI.  c  24,  |  2,  if  the  mortal  stroke  or  injury  was  given  in  one  county,  and 
the  death  happened  in  another,  the  party  could  not  be  tried  in  either ;  but,  by  that 
statute,  provision  was  made  that  the  trial  might  be  had  in  either  of  the  counties  ;  and 
the  like  rale  is  adopted  generally  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  strictness  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  trial,  was,  that  anciently  the  jurors  decided  causes  upon  their 
own  private  knowledge,  as  well  as  upon  the  evidence  given  by  others,  and,  therefore,  were 
summoned  de  viemtlo.     See  Stephen  on  Pleading,  pp.  IBS,  297,  SOI  (Am.  ed.  1824). 

■  Suyra,  5  120. 

(a)  The  meaning  of  the  word  "mal-  "  Malice  aforethought  means  any  one  or 
ice "  has  been  thus  defined  by  Mr.  more  of  the  following  states  of  mind  : 
Stephen  (Dig.  dim.  Law,  art.  328)  i  —    (a)  an  intention  to  causa  the  death  of,  or 
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or  malevolence  towards  the  deceased  in  particular;  but,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  preceding  section,  it  is  understood  to  mean  that 
general  malignity  and  recklessness  of  the  lives  and  personal  safety 
of  others  which  proceed  from  a  heart  void  of  a  just  sense  of  social 
duty  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief.1  And  whenever  the  fatal  act 
is  committed  deliberately,  or  without  adequate  provocation,  the 
law  presumes  that  it  was  done  in  malice ;  (a)  and  it  behooves  the 
prisoner  to  show,  from  evidence,  or  by  inference  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  that  the  offence  is  of  a  mitigated  character, 
and  does  not  amount  to  murder,1  (6)    In  showing  this,  the  idea 

1  Sea   tuprtL,    JH;t    Bl.    Coram.    198  [  Foster,    236,  267  j   2    Stark.   Evid.   E1S, 
4th  (Am.)  ed. 903;  United  States  ».  Ross,  1  GsJL  628. 

1  Rex  v.  Oreenscre,  8  C.  k  P.  8G,  per  TindaL  C.  J.  ;  4  BL  Comm.  200  ;  mpra, 
1  13  ;  York's  Case,  9  Met.  103.  Such  is  also  the  rule  in  Scotland.  Alison's  Crim. 
'  lof  Scotland,  18,  49.  It  also  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  lair 
pnesumitur  actum  ;  nisi  ratii 
lascard.  De  Probst  Concl.  : 
ur,  pnesumitur  in  dubio  dolose  committi,  licet  potuissst  pstrari 
ad  tie  leu  ski  nem.  id.  ConcL  1007,  n.  62.  "  Omne  malum  preaumitur  pessime 
factum,  nisi  probetur  contrarium."     Id.  Concl.  1168,  n.  23. 

grievous  bodily  harm  to,  an;  person,  strength  of  the  parties,  4c,  from  which 
whether  such  person  is  the  person  some  inference  may  logically  be  drawn  by 
actually  killed  or  not.  (b)  Knowledge  the  jury  ai  to  whether  the  accused  did  or 
that  the  act  which  causes  death  will  prob-  did  not  commit  the  set  of  homicide  with 
ably  cause  the  death  of,  or  grievous  bodily  felonious  intent,  and  when  any  such  cir- 
harm  to,  some  person,  whether  such  per-  cumstancea  srs  proved  in  the  case,  the 
son  is  the  person  actually  killed  or  not,  presumption  of  felonious  intent,  if  indeed 
although  such  knowledge  is  accompanied  there  is  such  a  presumption,  disappears, 
by  indifference,  whether  death  or  grievous  and  the  whole  question  of  felonious  intent 
bodily  harm  is  caused  or  not,  or  by  a  wish  lies  open  to  the  jury,  who  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  may  not  bo  caused,  (c)  An  intent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  from  all  the 
to  commit  any  felony  whatever,  (d)  An  facts  in  the  case  that  the  homicide  was 
intent  to  oppose  by  force  any  officer  of  with  such  intent  before  they  can  legally 
justice  on  tus  way  to,  in,  or  returning  convict  the  accused.  Hawthorne  v.  State, 
from,  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  arrest-  G8  Miss.  778  ;  State  c.  Trivas,  32  La.  Ann. 
ing,  keeping  in  custody,  or  imprisoning  1086;  Territory  v.  McAndrews,  S  Man. 
any  person  whom  he  is  lawfully  entitled  tana,  168;  State  e.  McDonnell,  32  Vt. 
to  arrest^  keep  in  custody,  or  imprison,  491,  p.  498  ;  State  v.  Swayze,  30  La. 
or  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace,  or  dis-  Ann.  Pt.  II.  1323.  But  cf.  as  affirming 
peraing  an  unlawful  assembly,  provided  the  doctrine  of  York's  Case  in  language 
that  the  person  killed  is  such  an  officer  so,  at  least,  Brown  «.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  275. 
employed!"  For  a  discussion  of  the  sub-  (i)  See  Com,  v.  Hawkins,  3  Gray 
ject  of  criminal  intent,  see  Holmes's  Com-  (Mass.),  463  ;  United  States  v.  Mingo,  2 
mon  Law,  Lecture  II.  Curt.  C.  C.  1  ;  United  States  v.  Arm- 
fa)  The  doctrine  of  York's  Case  has  strong,  Id.  448,  If  the  design  to  kill  be 
been  very  much  questioned.  See  ante,  formed  deliberately  for  ever  so  short  a 
M  13,  14,  *  notes,  &  vol.  L  g  34.  How-  time  before  the  infliction  of  the  mortal 
ever  correct  the  principle  may  be  that  the  wound,  the  offence  is  murder.  State  v. 
law  presumes  malice  from  the  fact  of  horn-  McDonnell,  82  Vt  491  ;  People  v.  Beal- 
icide  it  nothing  else  appears  on  the  evi-  oba,  17  CaL  389  ;  Donnelly  o.  State,  2 
dance,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  Ins  mere  Dutch,  463  and  601  ;  State  v.  Shoultt, 
fact  of  homicide  is  die  only  fact  proved.  26  Mo.  128  ;  Com.  v.  Webster,  5  Cush. 
Generally  there  are  attendant  circum-  (Mass.)  304  ;  Wright  p.  Com,,  33  Gratt 
stances,  t.  g.,  the  place,  the  character  (Va.)  880;  Binna  «.  State,  66  Ind.  428. 
of   the     attack,  the  relative  position  or  This,   however,   does  not  render   it  lesa 
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or  meaning  of  what  the  lav  terms  malice,  is  carefully  to  be  kept 
in  view  ;  and  the  evidence  is  to  be  directed  not  merely  to  prove 
that  he  entertained  no  ill-will  towards  the  deceased  in  particular, 
bet  to  show  that,  in  doing  the  act  which  resulted  fatally,  he  was 
not  unmindful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  duly  considerate  and 
careful,  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  persons. 

§  145.  Maiioo,  axprau  and  implied.  Malice  is  said  to  be  either 
erpret*  or  implied.  Expreti  malice  is  proved  by  evidence  of  a 
deliberately  formed  design  to  kill  another ;  and  such  design  may 
be  shown  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  act,  such  as  the 
deliberate  selection  and  use  of  a  lethal  weapon,  knowing  it  to  be 
such ;  a  preconcerted  hostile  meeting,  whether  in  a  regular  duel, 
with  seconds,  or  in  a  street  fight  mntally  agreed  on,  or  notified 
and  threatened  by  the  prisoner ;  privily  lying  in  wait,  a  previous 
quarrel  or  grudge,  the  preparation  of  poison,  or  other  means  of 
doing  great  bodily  harm,  or  the  like.1  Implied  or  constructive 
malice  is  an  inference  or  conclusion  of  law  upon  the  facts  found 
by  the  jury :  and,  among  these,  the  actual  intention  of  the  prisoner 
becomes  an  important  fact ;  for  though  he  may  not  have  intended 
to  take  away  life,  or  to  do  any  personal  harm,  yet  he  may  have 
been  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  some  other  felonious  or  un- 
lawful act,  from  which  the  law  raises  the  presumption  of  malice.1 
Thus,  if  one  attempts  to  kill  or  maim  A,  and  in  the  attempt,  by 
accident,  kills  B,  who  was  his  dearest  friend  or  darling  child  ;  or 
if  one,  in  the  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion,  causes  the  death  of 
the  mother ;  or  if ,  in  a  riot  or  fight,  one  of  the  parties  accidentally 
kills  a  third  person,  who  interfered  to  part  the  combatants  and 
preserve  the  peace,  —  the  law  implies  malice,  and  the  slayer  is 
held  guilty  of  murder.8  (a)    And  though  other  agents  intervene 

'  4  Bl.  Coram.  198,  IBB.    And  M6  State  v.  Zellers,  2   Hskt.   220  J  Stone's  Case, 


1 64. 

necessary  to  allege  and  prove  the  express  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  passion,  a 

malice,  or  deliberation  and  premeditation,  man  may    be    so   far   (neapax   aoli   as   to 

and  malice  aforethought,  which  is  necea-  plan  a  deliberate  homicide  without  legal 

sary  In  order  to  support  a  conviction  for  malice  prepense, 

murder  in  the  first  degree.     The  cases  to  (a)  State  v.  Oilman,  OS  Me.  18S.     If 

tbis    point    are    collected   in    Wharton,  one  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  and  in 

Homicide,   j   177.      See   the   dissenting  that  attempt,  kills  another,  the  slayer  is 

opinion  of  Gierke,  J.,  in  Benches  t>.  Pea-  polity  of  criminal  homicide,  although  the 

pie,  23  N.   Y.   117,   to  the  paint  that,  attempt  to  commit  suicide  maj  not  even 
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between  the  original  felonious  act  and  its  consummation,  as,  if  A 
gives  poisoned  food  to  B,  intending  that  he  should  eat  it  and  die, 
and  B,  ignorant  of  the  poison,  and  against  the  will  and  entreaty 
of  A,  gives  it  to  a  child,  who  dies  thereby,1  or  it  is  voluntarily 
tasted  by  an  innocent  third  person,  by  way  of  convincing  others 
of  his  belief  that  it  is  not  poisoned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apothe- 
cary, into  whose  medicine,  prepared  by  him  for  a  sick  person, 
another  had  purposely  mingled  poison,3  — the  law  still  implies 
malice,  and  holds  the  wrong-doer  guilty  of  murder. 

§  146.  Malice,  when  presTuaed.  Malice  is  also  a  legal  presump- 
tion, where  an  officer  of  juttice  it  retitted  while  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  and  in  such  resistance  is  killed.  And  this  rule  is  ex- 
tended to  all  executive  officers;  such  as  sheriffs,  marshals,  and 
their  deputies,  coroners,  constables,  bailiffs,  and  all  others  author- 
ized to  execute  process  and  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  all  persons 
aiding  tbem  therein,  as  well  as  to  the  watchmen,  and  officers  and 
men  in  the  department  of  police,  and  their  assistants.  The  rule 
also  extends  not  only  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  while  the  officer 
is  engaged  in  the  particular  duty  of  his  office  which  called  him 
thither,  but  also  to  the  time  while  he  is  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  places  eundo,  morando,  et  redeundo.  It  also  applies  to 
all  persons  knowingly  aiding,  abetting,  and  taking  part  in  the  act 
of  resistance.  But  the  rule  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  officer  is 
in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty,  having  sufficient  authority  for  the 
purpose ;  and  where  his  official  character  or  his  right  to  act  is 
either  actually  known,  or  may  well  be  presumed  from  the  circum- 
stances ;  or  where  the  slayer,  not  knowing  the  officer  or  the  cir- 
cumstances, interfered  to  help  a  fight,  by  aiding  one  party  against 
the  other,  and  not  to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent  mischief.8 
This  rule  is  also  applied  in  the  case  of  private  persons  killed 
in  attempting  to  arrest  a  criminal  whenever  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  authorize  the  arrest.1 

<  Baundevs'i  Cue,  Plowd.  173. 

>  Gore's  Cass,  9  Rep.  81. 

1  See  1  Ruu.  on  Crimes,  pp.  533-538,  592-035,  6th  (Eng.)  oil  707-759,  where  this 
subject  ia  fully  treated  ;  a  more  extended  discussion  of  it  being  foreign  from  the  plan 
of  this  work.  See  also  3  Wharton,  (Mm.  Law,  7th  ed.  ff  1030-1042  ;  mpra,  g  133; 
Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  I  Mass.  381,  385. 

1  In  what  caaea  a  private  person  may  make  an  arrest,  see  supra,  \  123,  n. 

be  punishable  ;  for  the  act  which  he  at-  and  learned  discussion  of  the  criminal  law 
tempted  to  do  ia  unlawful  and  criminal,     of  ttticide,  tee  the  same  caae. 

Com.  v.  Mink,  123  Maw.  422.     For  a  full 
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§  147.  Bfaltoe.  Grow  raoklwane**.  Malice  may  also  be  proved 
by  evidence  of  grott  recklettnett  of  human  life,  whether  it  be  in 
the  act  of  wanton  tport,  such  as  purposely  and  with  intent  to  do 
hurt,  riding  a  vicious  horte  into  a  crowd  of  people,  whereby  death 
ensues ;  or  by  catting  $tone$,  or  other  heavy  bodies  likely  to  create 
danger,  over  a  wall  or  from  a  building,  with  intent  to  hurt  the 
passers-by,  one  of  whom  is  killed ; '  or  where  a  parent  or  master 
eorreett  a  child  in  a  savage  and  barbarous  manner,  or  with  an 
instrument  likely  to  cause  death,  whereof  the  child  dies;*  or 
where,  in  any  manner,  the  life  of  another  is  knowingly,  cruelly, 
and  grossly  endangered,  whether  by  actual  violence,  or  by  inhuman 
privation  or  exposure,  and  death  is  caused  thereby.8  (a)  So,  where 
death  ensues  in  a  combat  upon  provocation  taught  by  the  slayer; 
or  upon  a  punctilio  proposed  by  him,  such  as  challenging  the  de- 
ceased to  take  a  pin  out  of  his  sleeve  if  he  dared.4  So,  if  the 
provocation  be  by  words  or  ye.ttv.ret  only,  and  the  stroke  be  with  a 
lethal  weapon,  or  in  a  manner  likely  to  kill,  this  is  evidence  of 
malice ;  unless  the  words  or  gestures  be  accompanied  by  some  act 
indicating  an  intention  of  following  them  up  by  an  actual  assault, 
in  which  case  the  offence  is  reduced  to  manslaughter.6  So,  what- 
ever be  the  provocation,  if  afterwards,  and  before  the  fatal  stroke, 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  passion  to  subtitle,  this  is  proof 
that  the  killing  was  of  malice.*  But  when  express  malice  is  once 
proved  to  have  existed,  its  continuance  it  presumed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  fatal  act ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  slayer  to 
repel  this  presumption  by  showing  that  the  wicked  purpose  had 
afterwards,  and  before  the  fatal  act,  been  abandoned.7    And  where 

1  8  Inst  57,  a*  limited  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  1  Ld.  Raym.  143 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  47S ;  4  BL 
Conun.  192,  200  ;  1  East,  C.  C.  281. 

*  Foster,  262  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  474 ;  Grey's  Case,  J.  Kely.  64. 

*  See  Alison's  (Mm.  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  8,  4 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  431,  432;  1  East, 
C.  a  226  j  Calm.  G4S,  per  Jones,  J.  ;  Regina  «.  Walters,  Carr.  &  Hirahm.  164  ;  1 
Ross,  on  Crimes,  48S  ;  Squire's  Case,  Id.  490  ;  Stockdale's  Case,  2  Lewis,  C.  C.  220 ; 
Rex  v.  Hoggins,  2  Stra.  862  ;  Castel  *.  Bambridge,  2  Stra.  8G4,  866. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  467. 

*  Watts  ».  Brains,  Cro.  EL  778 ;  J.  Kely,  181  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  4SS,  466  ;  1  Rubs, 
00  Crimes,  615,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  682,  683  ;  State  v.  Merrill,  2  Dev.  269. 

*  The  subject  of  provocation,  and  when  it  reduces  the  crime  to  manslaughter,  hat 
already  been  considered.  See  supra,  §§  132-127.  And  See  State  v.  Hill,  4  Dsv.  & 
Bat.  491. 

'  State  v.  Johnson,  1  Ired.  364  ;  State  v.  Tillv,  3  I  red.  424  ;  Shoemaker  v.  State, 
12  Ohio,  43  ,  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  1  Ashm.  289.     And  see  ante,  to],  i.  j  42. 

(a)  Or  where  one  fine  a  pistol  into  a  wards,  71  Mo.  812},  or  fires  a  pistol  at 

railroad   car   in  which   he    knows   there  night  through  a  window  into  a  lighted 

are  passengers  {Aiken  v.  State,  10  Tex.  room  in  which  several   people  are  sitting. 

App.  610),  or  into  a  crowd  (State  v.  Ed-  Washington  «.  Slate,  60  Ale,  10. 
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Buch  expressly  malicious  intent  is  proved,  the  provocation  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  is  of  no 
avail  to  mitigate  the  offence. 

§  148.  Intoxication.  It  is  a  settled  principle  that  drunkenness 
is  not  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  act,  committed  while  the  intoxica- 
tion lasts,  and  being  its  immediate  result.1  (a)  But  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner  in  this  respect  has  sometimes  been  deemed  a 
material  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  been  guilty 
of  the  specific  offence  of  which  he  is  indicted ;  as,  for  example, 
whether  he  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  or  only  in  the  second 
degree.  Malicious  homicides,  it  is  well  known,  are  distinguished 
by  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  United  States,  into  cases  of  the 
first  and  the  second  degrees,  for  which  different  punishments  are 
assigned  ;  and  though  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  descriptions 
of  these  cases,  yet  in  substance  it  will  be  found,  that  murders, 
committed  with  the  deliberate  and  premeditated  purpose  of  killing, 
or  in  the  attempt  to  commit  any  other  crime,  punished  with  death 
or  perpetual  confinement  in  the  State  penitentiary,  are  of  the  first 
degree ;  and  that  all  others  are  murders  of  the  second  degree.' 
Whenever,  therefore,  in  an  indictment  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  the  chief  ingredient  is  the  deliberately  formed  purpose  of 
taking  life,  it  has  been  held,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  that 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  forming  such  deliberately  premeditated  design,  is  admissible  in 
proof  that  this  offence  has  not  been  committed.8  But  whether  this 
will  be  generally  admitted  as  a  sound  and  safe  rule  of  criminal  law, 
can  be  known  only  from  future  decisions  in  other  States.  (() 

>  Ante,  vol   ii.  5  374  ;  tupra,  §  6  ;  Stats  O.  Bullock,  13  Ala.  418. 

*  Hurny'i  Case,  2  Aahm.  41  ;  Williams' a  Case,  Id.  SB ;  Commonwealth  e.  Prison- 
keeper,  Id.  227  ;  Mitchell'*  Case,  G  Yerg.  340  ;  Dale's  Case,  10  Yerg.  661 ;  Swan's 
Case,  4  Humph.  13fl  ;  Jones's  Case,  1  Leigh,  SOS  ;  Whiteiord  a  Case,  0  Band.  721  : 
Clark's  Case,  8  Humph.  071. 

'  Comwell's  Case,  Mart  A  Yerg.  167  ;  Swan's  Case,  4  Humph.  13S.  And  tee  Bute 
t>.  McCants,  1  Spears,  SSI. 


i  State  r.  Tatro,  50  Vt.  48S ;  Peo-  •.  Bogera,  18  N.  Y.  9. 
pie  «.  Williams,  43  Cai.  S44,  S4S  ;  Com.  (i)  The  rale  stated  by  the  author  seems 

v.  Hawkfna,  3  Gray  (Haas.),  466.     If  the  to  hare  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of 

prisoner  relies  upon  delirium  tremens  as  a  the  States.     State  v.  Trivas,  32  La.  Ann. 

defence,  he  must  show  that  at  Vie  time  of  1086 ;  Com.  e.  Piatt,  11  Phils.  (Pa.)  421  ; 

Ou  act  Jib  was  under  a  paroxysm  of  that  Jones  s.  Com.,  75  Pa.  St  40S  ;  Willis  ft, 

disorder.   State*.  Sewell,  S  Jones (N.  C),  Com.,  82 Orstt.  (Vs.)  929;  Pirtle  ». State, 

Law,  245.     See  the  whole  subject  of  in-  9  Humph.  (Tenn.)  663 ;  Stste.u.  Johnson, 

toiieation  as  a  defence  thoroughly  exam-  40  Conn.  1SS  ;  State  *.  Harlow,  21  Mo. 
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§  149.  Declaration*  of  prisoner.  Rn  goatai.  It  is  not  competent 
for  the  prisoner  to  give  in  evidence  hia  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action, related  immediately  after  it  happened,  even  though  no 
person  was  present  at  the  occurrence ;  for  his  account  of  it  was  no 
part  of  the  re*  gettce.1 

1  State  «.  Tilly,  8  Ired.  484.      And  We  ante,  Tol.  L  8  108. 
444  ;   Mslone  t.,Stats,  49  Ga.  210  ;   Peo-     ennesa  does  not  mitigate  a  crime  in  any 


.   Williams,   43  Cal.   344;    Clerk 
fctate,  40  Ind.  363 ;  Blyu  v.  Com.,  1875 
10  Am.  L.  Reg.  n.  s.  577  ;  Eastwood  n 
People,  3  Pert  Cr.  Rep    26  ;  Rogers  ■ 
People,  Id.  632.     And  see  ante,  j  8,  n. 
Proof  of  the  intoxication  of  the  defend- 


and  Richardson,  J.,  dissenting, 
thut  the  jury  could  not  give  it  any  weight 
in  determining  whether  a  homicide  was 
wilful,  deliberate,  or  premeditated. 

If  intoxication  hat  reached  such  a  point 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  accused 


ant,    however,   is  not  admissible  simply  was  physically  unable  to  commit  the  of- 

on  the  question  of  criminal  intent     State  fence  with  which  he  is  charged,  this  may 

v.   Edwards,   71   Mo.   312.      In   State  v.  be  shown  by  evidence  of  inch  intoxication. 

Croee,  'XI  Wis.  832,  it  wa*  held  that  drunk-  Ingalls  v.  State,  48  Wis.  847. 
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LARCENY. 

$  150.  Definition.  The  most  approved  definition  of  this  offence, 
at  common  law,  is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  East ;  namely, "  the 
wrongful  or  fraudulent  taking  and  carrying  away,  by  any  person, 
of  the  mere  personal  goods  of  another,  from  any  place,  with  a 
fdonioni  intent  to  convert  them  to  his  (the  taker's)  own  use,  and 
make  them  his  own  property,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner." ' 
But  even  this  definition,  though  admitted  by  Parke,  B.,  to  be  the 
most  complete  of  any,  was  thought  by  him  to  be  defective,  in  not 
stating  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "feloniout"  in  that 
connection  ;  which,  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  might  be  explained  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  color  of  right  or  excuse  of  the  act ; "  adding, 
that  the  "  intent "  must  be  to  deprive  the  owner  not  temporarily, 
but  permanently,  of  his  property.3 

1  2  Eaat,  P.  C.  SS3  ;  9  Ross,  oh  Crimes,  p.  2,  5th<Eng.)  ed.  12S.  And  see  Hunmon'* 
Cue,  2  Ij-ach,  C.  0,  (4th  ed.)  1099,  per  Grose,  J.  The  old  English  lawyers  described 
larceny  a*  ''  Con  tree  tatio  rei  aliens;  frauduleuta,  cum  animo  furandi,  invito  ilk)  domino 
cujiure.  illaftierit."  Bracton,  lib.  S,c.  32, 1 1.  Fleta defines  it  in  Bracton's  own  wofda. 
Fleta  lib.  1,  c  SS,  1 1.  The  Honiaii  civil  law  was  larger  than  the  common  law  in  its 
comprehension  of  thin  crime.  "  Furtum  est  contrectatia  fraudulosa,  lucri  faciendi  gratia, 
Tel  ipsius  rei,  vel  etiam  loan  ejus  potmioniipt. "  Inst.  lib.  4,  tit.  1,  f  1.  In  Handera's 
edition  of  the  luatitutes  (London,  18511),  ubirupra,  larceny  is  defined  M  follows:  "Fur- 
tum eat  coPtrectatio  rei  fraudulosa,  Tel  ipsiua  rei,  vel  etiam  usus  qua  possession  is  ve." 
To  this  definition  the  learned  editor  has  appended  the  following  note  :  "  The  definition 
of  theft  includes  the  term  eorUrtdatia  rei,  to  show  that  evil  intent  is  not  sufficient : 
there  must  be  sn  actual  touching  or  seizing  of  the  thing  ;  fraudultaa,  to  show  that  the 
thing  must  be  seized  with  evil  intent ;  and  ret,  utui,  potxawnii,  to  show  the  different 
interests  in  a  thing  that  might  be  the  subject  of  theft.  It  might  seem  that  it  would 
have  made  the  definition  more  complete  to  have  said  amtrutalto  rei  alien*.  Perhaps 
the  word  aliena  wss  left  out  because  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  domtnui  or  real 
owner  of  a  thing  should  commit  a  theft  in  taking  it  from  the  possessor,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  debtor  stealing  a  thing  given  in  pledge  ;  and  yet  the  rit  was  scarcely 
aliens  to  the  dominut.  Many  texts  alter  the  words  amtrectatio  fraiididoaa,  add  lucri 
faciendi  gratia,  i.  a. ,  with  s  design  to  profit  by  the  act,  whether  the  profit  be  that  of 
gaining  a  benefit  for  one's  self,  or  that  of  inflicting  an  injury  on  another.  These 
words  are  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  (ilvii.  2,  L  8)  from  which  this  definition. 
of  theft  is  taken  ;  but  the  authority  of  the  manuscript*  seams  against  admitting  them 


is  intelligent  id  Invito  domino  facere,  enmque,  si  intellexisaet,  nan  peiroiasurum." 
lust.  vb.  aup.  S  7- 

*  Regina  v.  Holloway,  2  C.  4  K.  B42,  946 ;  1  Denison,  C.  a  S70  j  18  Jar.  SO ;  Mo- 
Daniel's  Case,  8  3m.  &  M.  401. 
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§  151.   Indlotmeat     In  the   indictment   for  this  offence,  it  is 

alleged,  that  A.  B.  (the  prisoner),  on ,at ,such  and  such 

goods  (specifying  the  things  stolen  and  their  value),  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  one  0.  D.  then  and  there  being  found,  feloniously 
did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away.  And  ordinarily  these  allegations 
are  material  to  be  proved  by  the  prosecutor,  (a) 

§  152.  Namo  of  prUoaor.  The  mere  name  of  the  prisoner,  as  we 
have  already  seen,1  needs  no  proof,  unless  it  be  put  in  issue  by  a 
plea  in  abatement.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  his  identity  with 
the  person  who  committed  the  offence.  Nor  is  the  time  material 
to  be  proved,  unless  the  prosecution  is  limited  by  statute  to  a 
particular  time.  But  the  place  must  be  so  far  proved,  as  to  show 
that  the  larceny  was  committed  in  the  county  in  which  the  trial  is 
had.9  And  in  legal  contemplation,  where  goods  are  stolen  in  one 
comity  and  carried  into  another,  whether  immediately  or  long 
afterwards,  the  offence  may  be  prosecuted  in  either  county ;  for 
every  asportation  is  in  law  a  new  caption.3  (6)  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  sipiple  larceny ;  for  if  it  be  a  compound  offence, 
such  as  stealing  from  a  store  or  dwelling-house,  or  if  it  be  robbery 
from  the  person,  that  offence  must  be  laid  and  proved  in  the 
county  where  the  store  or  house  was  situated,  or  where  the  person 
was  assaulted  and  robbed.4  (c)  Whether  the  indictment  for  larceny 
can  be  supported,  where  the  goods  are  proved  to  have  been  origi- 

i  Plead.  298- 

l  Half,  P.  C.  G07,  BOS  ;  Anon.,  4  Hen.  VII.  5  S,  0  a ,-   Bro.  Abr.  Coron.  p.  171  ; 

lonwealth  v.  Dewitt,  10  Man.  154  ;  Cousin's  Case,  2  Leigh,  708  ;  State  v.  Dong- 
lass,  17  He.  193  ;  State  v.  Som  arvillr,  21  Me.  14,  19  ;  Commonwealth  e.  Band,  7  Met 
475.  That  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  first  taking  and  the  carrying  into  another 
county  ia  not  material,  see  Parkins' 8  Case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  45  ;  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  316. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  607,  G08  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  163 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  SB,  |  9  ;  2  Rush,  on 
Crimea,  119,  5th  (Eng.)  od.  270. 


(a)  "Stealing"  imports  larceny  with- 
out the  words  "take  and  can;  away." 
Gay  o.  State,  20  Tex.  504.  An  indict- 
ment for  an  attempt  to  commit  larceny, 
which  charges  the  prisoner  with  attempt- 
ing to  Steal  "  the  goods  and  chattels  uf  A," 
without  farther  specifying  tbe  goods  in- 


before  or  after  the  fact.     Keg.  v.  Munday, 
2  F.  ft  F.  170. 

(b)  State  v.  Smith,  06  Mo.  61  ;  Con- 
nell  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.'  422  ;  Jones  v. 
State,   63  Ind.  235  ;  Myers  o.  People,  20 

III  173  i  H*skiu»  v.  People,  10  N.  Y. 
844. 


tended  to  be  stolen,  ia  sufficiently  certain.  (e)  Smith  e.  State,  55  Ala.  59.     When 

Beg.  v.  Johnson,  10  Cox,  C.   C.   13.     A  the  indictment  U  for  larceny  in  a  building, 

thief  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  may  be  a  statutory  form  of  compound  larceny,  it 

jointly  indicted.     Com.  v.  Adams,  7  Gray  must  be  proved  that  the  property  is  not 

(Hsss.),  43.  only  in  the  building,  but  that  the  building 

A  man  is  not  to  he  convicted  of  larceny  is  its  protection,  i.  e.  that  it  is  not  in  the 

if  it  it  doubtful  whether  ha  wss  accessory  possession  and  charge  of  any  person,  so  as 
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nally  stolen  in  another  State  and  brought  thence  into  the  State 
where  the  indictment  is  found,  is  a  point  on  which  the  decisions 
are  contradictory.1  (a)     But  if  the  original  taking  were  such  as 


1  In  the  affirmative,  see  Commonwealth  v.  Cnllina,  1  Ham.  110  ;  C 

Andrews,  2  Maw.  14  ;  Commonwealth  c.  Band,  7  Met  175,  477  ;  State  v.  Kills, 
3  Conn.  185;  Hamilton's  Case,  11  Ohio,  435;  Simmons  v.  Commonwealth,  5 
Binu.  617 1  1  Leading  Crim.  Casta,  212 ;  People  v.  Gardiner,  2  Johns.  477  ; 
People  v.  Suhenck,  Id.  476.  In  New  York,  the  rule  has  since  been  changed  by  stat- 
ute, upon  which  the  ease  of  People,  ■>.  Burke,  11  Wend.  129,  was  decided.  A 
similar  statute  baa  been  enacted  in  Alabama.  State  v.  Seay,  3  Stewart,  123 ;  Murray 
«.  State,  IS  Ala.  727.  And  see  Simpson's  Case,  4  Humph.  45S  ;  Bex  v.  Proves,  1 
Moody,  a  C.  349.  But  In  Begin*  v.  Madge,  »  C.  *  f .  29,  which  waa  decided 
upon  the  authority  or  Bex  v.  Prowes,  the  learned  judge  apparently  doubted  the 
soundness  of  that  case,  in  principle. 

to  constitute  the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  held  the  watches  in  his  hand  or  whether 

reraon.  Thus  in  Com.  e.  Lester,  129  Mass,  they  were  lying  on  the  showcase,  and  that 
01,  the  facts  ware  that  the  defendant  came  the;  were  stolen  while  he  turned  partially 
into  a  watchmaker's  shop  and  asked  to  see  around  to  place  something  on  the  shelf  be- 
some  watches,  and  the  watches  were  taken  hind  him.  If  they  were  Upon  the  show- 
from  a  show-case  and  passed  to  the  defend-  ease  when  stolen,  it  would  be  at  least 
ant  The  witness  who  testified  to  these  doubtful  whether  they  must  not,  under 
facts  was  not  sure  whether  the  defendant  the  circumstances,  be  considered  as  rather 
held  the  watches  in  his  hand  or  whether  in  the  poaassaion  of  the  owner  than  under 
they  were  lying  on  the  counter.  While  the  protection  of  the  building.  If  by  the 
the  storekeeper  a  attention  was  distracted  act  of  the  owner  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  defendant  ran  off  with  the  watches,  the  defendant,  they  certainly  derived  no 
but  was  overtaken  and  caught  with  them  protection  from  the  building.  Aa  the  evi- 
iu  his  possession.  Thepropertyand  watches  deuce  left  it  wholly  uncertain  whether  thev 
were  in  charge  of  the  storekeeper  at  the  were  on  the  ahowcase  or  in  the  defendant  a 
tine  of  the  theft.  The  counsel  for  the  de-  own  hands,  it  did  not  warrant  a  conviction 
fendaut  requested  the  judge  to  instruct  the  of  larceny  in  a  building." 
jury  that  aa  matter  of  law,  this  evidence  (a)  In  the  affirmative  are  Watson  r. 
was  insufficient  to  warrant  them  in  finding  State,  3S  Miss.  593  ;  State  t>.  Johnson,  2 
the  defendant  guilty  of  larceny  in  a  build-  Ores.  116  ;  State  v.  Newman,  9  Nev.  48. 
ing,  but  the  facts  constituted  the  offence  In  the  negative  are  Lee  r.  State,  64  Ga. 
of  simple  larceny  only  and  not  larceny  in  203;  Maynard  v.  State,  14  Ind.  427;  State 
a  building.  The  judge,  however,  refused  c.  Reonuala,  14  La.  Ann.  278  ;  State  v.  Lo 
this  request,  and  instructed  them  that  if  Blanch,  2  Vrooin  (N.  J.),  82;  State  V. 
the  property  was  stolen  by  being  taken  by  Brown,  1  Hayw.  (N.  C.  1  100  ;  Simpson  «. 
the  defendant  at  a  time  when  the  owner  b  State,  4  Humph.  (Term. )  456.  The  same 
attention  waa  for  any  cause  diverted  from  conflict  of  decision  exists,  as  to  whether, 
it,  so  that  it  waa  not  nnder  his  immediate  when  goods  are  stolen  in  s/omjn  country 
control,  then  the  larceny  would  be  in  the  and  brought  into  one  of  the  United  States, 
building,  and  that,  if  the  owner's  attention  the  accused  is  guilty  of  larceny  in  the 
waa  in  this  case  diverted  from  the  immedi-  State,  Thns  it  was  held  in  thecaaa  of  State 
ate  overnight  of  the  property  and  the  de-  v.  Bartlett,  11  Tt.  850,  that  where  oxen 
fendant  took  advantage  of  such  diversion,  were  stolen  in  Canada  and  brought  into 
to  take  the  property,  the  offence  of  larceny  Vermont,  a  conviction  of  larceny  in  the 
in  a  building  was  proved.  The  Supreme  latter  State  was  proper.  See  also  State  v. 
Court  sustained  exceptions  to  this  ruling,  Underwood,  49  Me.  181,  to  the  aarne  point. 
saying,  "  The  watches  in  this  case  were  a  But  see  Com.  v.  Upriehard,  8  Gray  (Mass.), 

Cirt  of  the  owner's  stock  in  trade  usually  434.     In  that  case  the  theft  waa  commit- 

spt  by  him  in  the  building.     But  his  tee-  ted  in  one  of  the  British  Provinces,  and 

tiraony,  which  waa  the  only  evidence  to  the  the  goods  brought  into  Massachusetts  by 

point,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  charge  the  thief,  who  waa  there  convicted  of  lar- 

of  the  property  when  the  defendant  came  In  ceny.     The  court,  however,  ordered  anew 

and  asked  to  look  at  some  watches,  and  he  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  facta  did  not 

handed  the  watches  to  the  defendant,  that  sustain  such  a  charge  ;   and  Shaw,  0.  J., 

he  was  not  sure  whether  the  defendant  after  stating  that  the  main  argument  for 
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the  common  lav  does  not  take  cognizance  of,  as,  if  the  goods  vers 
taken  on  the  high  seas,  an  indictment  at  common  law  cannot  be 
sustained  in  an;  comity.1  It  may  here  be  added,  that  in  order  to 
render  the  offence  cognizable  in  the  county  to  which  the  goods 
are  removed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  continue  specifically  the 
same  goods ;  for  if  their  nature  be  changed  after  they  are  stolen 
in  one  county,  and  before  they  are  removed  to  another,  the  offence 
in  the  latter  county  becomes  a  new  crime,  and  must  be  prosecuted 
as  such.  Thus,  where  a  brass  furnace,  stolen  in  one  county,  was 
there  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  pieces  were  carried  into  another 
county,  in  which  latter  county  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  larceny 
of  a  brass  furnace  there  ;  he  was  acquitted  upon  this  evidence ;  for 
it  was  not  a  brass  furnace,  but  only  broken  pieces  of  brags,  that  he 
had  in  that  county.3  So,  if  a  joint  larceny  be  committed  in  one 
county  where  the  goods  are  divided,  and  each  thief  takes  his  sepa- 
rate share  into  another  county,  this  evidence  will  not  support  a 
joint  prosecution  in  the  latter  county,  for  there  the  larceny  was 
several.8 

§  153.  Value.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the 

*  3  Inst  118  ;  2  Boss,  on  Crimes,  119,  fith  (Eng.>  ed.  278. 

'Keit.  Halloway,  1  C.  &  P.  1M7. 

*  Rex  r.  Burnett,  2  Boas,  on  Crimes,  117,  Sth  (Eng.)  ed.  271. 

the  conviction  rested  on  the  rule,  that,  and  brought  by  the  thief  into  this  State, 
when  property  has  bran  stolen  in  one  are  to  be  regarded  technically  as  goods  sto- 
county  and  carried  by  the  thief  into  another  len  in  this  Commonweal  til,  we  think  this 
county,  he  may  be  indicted  in  either,  said,  forma  no  sufficient  ground  for  carrying  the 
"  But  in  principle  these  esses  are  not  rule  further,  and  applying  it  to  goods  sto- 
strictly  analogous.  If  the  offence  in  com-  len  in  a  foreign  territory,  under  the  juris- 
roitted  auywhere  in  the  realm  of  England,  diction  of  an  independent;  government, 
in  whatever  county,  the  Bame  law  ib  vio-  between  which  and  our  own  there  is  no 
lated,  the  same  punishment  is  due,  the  other  relation  than  that  affected  by  the  law 
rules  of  evidence  and  of  law  governing  of  nations.  Laws  to  punish  crimes  are 
every  step  of  the  proceedings  are  the  same,  essentially  local  and  limited  to  the  boun- 
and  it  is  a  mere  question  where  the  trial  daries  of  the  States  prescribing  them, 
shall  be  had.  But  the  trial,  wherever  had,  Indeed,  this  case,  and  the  cases  cited,  pro- 
is  exactly  the  same,  and  the  results  are  the  ceed  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  were 
same.  A  conviction  or  acquittal  in  any  actually  stolen  in  this  State.  ...  It  is  only 
one  county  is  a  bar  to  any  indictment  in  by  assuming  that  bringing  stolen  goods 
every  other  ;  so  that  the  question  is  com-  from  a  foreign  country  into  this  State 
peratively  immaterial.  ...  It  has,  then,  makes  the  act  larceny  here,  that  this  alls* 
been  argued  that  the  same  rule  ought  to  gation  can  ba  sustained  ;  but  this  involves 
apply  to  foreign  governments  as  to  the  sev-  fte  necessity  of  going  to  the  law  in  force 
eral  States  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Perhaps  if  in  Nova  Scotia  to  ascertain  whether  the 
it  were  a  new  question  in  this  Common-  act  dons  there  was  felonious,  and,  conse- 
wealth,  this  argument  might  have  some  qnently,  whether  the  goods  were  stolen  ; 
force  in  leading  to  another  decision  in  re-  so  that  it  is  by  the  combined  operation  of 
gird  to  the  several  American  States.  Bnt  the  force  of  both  laws  that  it  is  made  felony 
supposing  it  to  be  established  by  these  an-  hers."  See  also,  in  support  of  these  views, 
thorities  as  a  role  of  law  in  this  Common-  Stanley  v.  State,  24  Ohio  St.  166,— a  well- 
wealth,  that  goods  stolen,  in  another  State  oonaidered  and  valuable  case. 
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goods  stolen,  except  in  prosecuting  nnder  statutes  which  hare 
made  the  value  material,  either  in  constituting  the  offence,  or  in 
awarding  the  punishment.1  (a)  But  the  goods  must  be  shown  to 
be  of  Borne  value,3  (6)  at  least  to  the  owner ;  such  as  reissuable 
bankers'  notes,  or  other  notes  completely  executed,  but  not  de- 
livered or  put  in  circulation ;  *  though  to  third  persons  they  might 
be  worthless,  (e)  It  is  not  essential  to  prove  a  pecuniary  value, 
capable  of  being  represented  by  any  current  coin,  or  of  being  sold ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  of  valuable  or  economical  utility  to  the  gen- 
eral or  special  owner.4  If  the  subject  is  a  bank-note,  the  stealing 
of  which  is  made  larceny  by  statute,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  gen- 
uine ; 6  and  if  it  be  a  note  of  a  bank  in  another  State,  the  existence 
of  the  bank  must  also  be  proved ;  and  this  may  be  shown,  pre- 
sumptively, by  evidence,  that  notes  of  that  description  were  actu- 
ally current  in  the  country.8 

§  154.  Point*  In  cue  for  proweutloB.  But  the  main  points 
necessary  to  be  proved  in  every  indictment  for  this  crime,  are, 
1st,  the.  caption  and  asportation;  2dly,  with  a  felonious  intent; 
Sdly,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  person  named  or  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment.  And  first,  of  the  caption  and  asporta- 
tion. This,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  consists  in  removing  the  goods 
from  the  place  where  they  were  before,  though  they  be  not  quite 
carried  away  ;  as  if  they  be  taken  from  one  room  into  another  in 
the  owner's  house,  or  removed  from  a  trunk  to  the  floor,  or  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  wagon ;  or  if  a  horse  be  taken  in  one  part 
of  the  owner's  close  and  led  to  another,  the  thief  being  surprised 


cd.  225  ;  Commonwealth  «.  Kind,  7  Met.  476.    See  Begins  t>.  Powell,  11  Eng.  1 
Eq.  675  ;  2  Denison,  C.  C.  403. 

*  Keainm  e.  Bingley,  5  C.  4  P.  602  :  Begins  v.  Morris,  9  C.  &  P.  347  ;  Bex  v. 
Clark,  Rose,  fc  Ry.  181.  Sea  Hegina  e.  Perry,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  69  ;  1  C.  k  K.  726  ; 
Begins  v.  Watts,  18  Jur.  192  :  24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq,  573  ;  6  Cox,  C.  C.  304. 

*  State  v.  Tilley,  1  Nott  &  McC.  9  ;  State  v.  Caasados,  Id.  91 ;  State  v.  Allen,  B. 
M.  Charlt  618. 

*  1  Hale,  C.  C.  508 ;  3  Inat.  108  ;  Be*  n.  Simson,  J.  Kely.  31 ;  Bex  k  Owlet,  1 
Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  236  ;  2  Eart,  P.  C.  656  ;  Bex  *.  Amiar,  6  C.  ft  P.  344  ; 
State  v.  Wilson,  Com,  139 ;  Bex  v.  Walsh,  1  Mood;,  C.  C.  14.  And  see  Alison's 
Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  265-270. 

(a)  State  v.  ArUn,  27  K.  H.  116.  passenger  ticket  which  has  not  been  dated 

(o)  Com.  v.  Bigga,   14  Gray  (Mass.),  or  stamped,  and  is  therefore  useless  as  a 

876.  ticket,,  was  not  the  subject  of  larceny. 

(e)  It  ha*  bees  held  that  a  railroad  State  v.  Bill,  1  Boost.  Or.  Cas.  (DeL)  420. 
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before  his  design  was  entirely  accomplished.1  If  it  appear  that 
every  part  of  the  tiling  taken  was  removed  from  the  space  which 
that  part  occupied,  though  the  whole  thing  were  not  removed  from 
the  whole  apace  which  the  whole  thing  occupied,  it  is  a  sufficient 
asportation.1  On  this  ground,  in  the  instances  just  mentioned,  it 
was  thus  held.  So,  where  the  prisoner  had  lifted  a  hag  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hoot  of  a  coach,  and  was  detected  before  he  got  it 
out  of  the  boot,  it  was  held  a  complete  asportation.8  And  it  was 
so  held  where  the  prisoner  ordered  the  hostler  to  lead  from 
the  stable  and  to  saddle  another  man's  horse,  representing  it 
as  his  own,  but  was  detected  while  preparing  to  mount  in  the 
yard ;  *  for  in  each  of  these  cases  the  prisoner  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  the  entire  and  absolute  possession  of  the  goods. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  four  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  and  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  packed  in  a  bale,  which  was  placed  lengthwise  in  a 
wagon,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  only  raised  and  set  the  bale 
on  one  end,  in  the  place  where  it  lay,  and  had  cut  the  wrap- 
per down,  but  had  not  taken  the  linen  out  of  the  bale;  this  was 
resolved,  for  the  above  reason,  to  be  no  larceny.6  (a) 

§  155.  Thief*  pouMwlon.     It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  goods 

1  People  t>.  Johnson,  4  Denio,  36*  ;  Begins  v.  Manning,  17  Jar.  28  ;  14  Eng. 
Law  k  Kq.  548  ;  1  Pearos,  C.  C.  21. 

*  2  Row.  on  Crimea,  9,  6th  {Eng.}  ed.  126. 

*  Bex  «.  Walsh,  1  Mood;,  C.  C.  14. 

*  Hex  p.  Pitman,  2  C.  i  P.  423.  Allowing  •  trunk  of  stolen  goods  to  be  sent  as 
nsrt  of  his  luggage,  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  the  prisoner  had  taken  passage,  has 
been  held  a  sufficient  reception  by  him  of  the  stolen  goods.  State  v.  Scovel,  1 
Sep.  Const.  Ct.  274. 

*  Cherry's  Cane,  2  East,  P.  C.  656.     See  Eegina  v.  WaUia,  S  Cox,  C.  C.  67. 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  valise,  and  immediately  went  out  of 

the  carrying  away  was  by  the  band  of  the  the  room.     By  means  of  this  substitution 

perty  accused,  for  if  he  procured  an  inno-  of  checks  the  trunk  waa  carried  to  a  dtf- 

oent  agent  to  take  the  property,  by  which  ferent    station    from    that    intended    by 

means  the  accused  become  possessed  of  it,  be  the  owner,  so  that  B.,  who  went  on  the 

will  hitnseir  be  a  principal  offender.    Thus  aune  train  with  it,  took  it  away  at  its 

in  Com.  v.  Barry,  125  Maes,  sun,  the  facts  arrival  at  the  station,  and  rifted  it  of  its 

were  that  A.,  in  accordance  with  a  precon*  contents.     It  waa  held  that  this  waa  lar- 

certed   plan  with  B.,   who  had  a  valise  ceny,  the  court  saying,   "The  real  quea- 

efaecked  at  a  railway  station,  entered  the  tion  wu  whether  the  defendant  at  that 

baggage  room  of  the  station,  and,  present-  time  (i.  t.  the  exchange  of  checks),  feloni- 

Ing  a  check  corresponding  with  the  one  ously,  and  with  intent  to  steal,   set  in 

on   the  valise,   obtained  permission  from  motion  an  innocent  agency,  by  which  the 

the  baggage  muster  to  place  a  package  in  trunk  and  contents  were  to  be  removed 

the  vansc.      While  the  attention  of  the  from  the  possession  of  the  true  owner  and 

baggage  master  was  called  away  by  B.,  A.  put  into  the  defendant's  possession,   and 

exchanged  the  checks  on  the  valise  and  whether  such  purpose  was  actually  accom- 

a  trunk,  which  was  standing  underneath  pliahed." 
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were  severed  from  the  possession  or  custody  of  the  owner  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  thief,  though  it  be  but  for  a  moment.1  Thus, 
where  goods  in  a  shop  were  tied  by  a  string,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  the  counter,  and  the  thief  took  the  goods 
and  carried  them  towards  the  door  as  far  as  the  string  would 
permit,  and  was  then  stopped,  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  severance 
from  the  owner's  possession,  and  consequently  no  felony.3  And 
the  like  decision  was  given,  where  one  had  his  keys  tied  to  the 
strings  of  his  purse,  in  his  pocket,  and  the  tbief  was  detected  with 
the  purse  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  pocket,  but 
it  was  still  detained  by  the  keys  attached  to  the  strings  and  hang- 
ing in  the  pocket.*  (a)  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  an  indictment 
for  robbery,  where  the  prosecutor's  purse,  of  which  the  prisoner 
attempted  to  rob  him,  was  tied  to  his  girdle,  and  in  the  struggle 
the  girdle  broke,  and  the  purse  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  never 
touched  by  the  prisoner,  it  was  ruled  to  be  no  taking.4  But  where 
the  prisoner  snatched  at  the  prosecutor's  ear-ring,  and  tore  it  from 
her  ear,  but  in  the  straggle  it  fell  into  her  hair,  where  she  after- 
wards found  it,  this  was  held  a  sufficient  taking,  for  it  was  once 
in  the  prisoner's  possession.6  (6) 

§  166.  Restitution  no  defence.  The  crime  being  completed  by 
the  taking  and  asportation  with  a  felonious  intent,  though  the 
possession  be  retained  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  obvious  that  restitu- 
tion of  the  goods  to  the  owner,  though  it  be  the  result  of  contrition 
in  the  thief,  does  not  do  away  the  offence.  Thus,  if  one,  having 
taken  another's  parse,  but  finding  nothing  in  it  worth  stealing, 
restores  it  to  the  owner,  or  throws  it  away  ;  or,  the  contents  being 
valuable,  hands  it  back  to  the  owner,  saying,  "  if  you  value  your 

>  "When  the  prosecutor's  servant  took  fat  from  Ms  loft  and  placed  It  on  a  wale  in  his 
candle  room,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  bay  it  a*  fat  sent  by  the  bntcher, 
this  was  held  a  sufficient  taking  to  constitute  larceny.  Kesina  «r.  Hall,  2  C.  A  K.  947  ■ 
1  Denisou,  C.  C.  381.  J        ~e 

*  Anon.,  3  East,  P.  C.  656. 

■  Wilkinson's  Que,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  608. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  633  ;  S  Inat.  68.  And  we  Lapier's  Case,  2  East,  P.  C.  667 ;  1 
Leach,  C.  C.  (tth  ed.)  380. 

*  Rex  t>.  Lapier,  2  East,  P.  C.  567  ;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  360  :  Realm  o.  Simp- 
son,  6  Cor,  C.  C.  122  ;  29  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  630.  ^^ 

(a)  The  soiling  the  pocket-book  in  the  theft,  see  vol.  i.  |  8* ;  ante,   H  31-33. 

hand,  tuongh  before  it  is  removed  from  Declarations  and    acta  of   the   prisoner, 

the  pocket,  the  thief  is  seized  and  lets  go  made  at  the  time  of  ths  discovery    are 

the  pocket-book,  is  larceny.    Com.  e.  Lac-  admissible    to    explain     the    possession, 

kis,  90  Mass.  TO.  Com.  v.  Roire,  106  Mass.  690.     See  also 

(i)  Aa  to   possession    m    evidence   of  ante,  §  32. 
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purse,  take  it  back  again  and  give  me  the  contents  ; "  the  taking, 
and  consequently  the  offence,  is  nevertheless  complete.1 

§  157.  Falooiona  intent.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  felonious 
intent.  And  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  larceny 
and  mere  trespass,  on  the  one  hand,  and  malicious  mUchief  on  the 
other.  If  the  taking,  though  wrongful,  be  not  fraudulent,  it  is  not 
larceny,  but  is  only  a  trespass  ;  and  ought  to  be  so  regarded  by 
the  jury,  who  alone  are  to  find  the  intent,  upon  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  prisoner 
took  the  prosecutor's  goods  openly,  in  his  presence  or  the  presence 
of  other  persons,  and  not  by  robbery  ;  or,  having  them  in  posses- 
sion, avowed  the  fact  before  be  was  questioned  concerning  them  ; 
or  if  he  seised  them  upon  a  real  claim  of  title  ;  or  took  his  tools 
to  use,  or  his  horse  to  ride,  and  afterwards  returned  them  to  the 
same  place,  or  promptly  informed  the  owner  of  the  fact ;  or, 
having  urgent  and  extreme  necessity  for  the  goods,  he  took  them 
against  the  owner's  will,  at  the  same  time  tendering  to  him,  in 
good  faith,  their  full  value  in  money ;  or  took  them  by  mistake 
arising  from  his  own  negligence, — these  circumstances  would  be 
pregnant  evidence  to  the  jury  that  the  taking  was  without  a  felo- 
nious intent,  and  therefore  but  a  mere  trespass.1  (a)  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  prisoner's  Bote  object  was  to  destroy  the 
property,  from  motives  of  revenge  and  injury  to  the  owner,  and 
without  the  expectation  of  benefit  or  gain  to  himself,  this  also  is 
not  larceny,  but  malicious  mischief.8  For  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  crime  of  larceny,  that  it  be  committed  Uteri  causa, 
or  with  the  motive  of  gain  or  advantage  to  the  taker ;  though  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  be  a  pecuniary  advantage ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
any  other  benefit  to  him  or  to  a  third  person  is  expected  to  accrue. 
Thus,  where  one  clandestinely  took  a  horse  from  a  stable  and 
backed  him  into  a  coal-pit  a  mile  off,  thereby  killing  him,  that  his 

i  1  Hale,  P.  C.  683 ;  8  Inst  89  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  B57. 

'  1  Haie,  P.  C.  S09;  3  East,  P.  C.  W1-68B.  Whets  the  roods  were  taken  under  ■ 
claim  of  right,  if  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  had  any  fair  color  of  title,  or  if  the  title 
of  the  prosecutor  tie  brought  into  donbt  at  all,  the  court  will  direct  an  acquittal  ;  it 
being  improper  to  settle  such  disputes  in  a  form  of  process  affecting  men's  lives,  liber- 
ties, or  reputation.     2  East,  P.  C.  85». 

*  Regina  *>.  Godfrey,  8  C.  fc  P.  E8S,  per  Ld.  Abinger.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  if 
the  property  is  tattn  many,  with  intent  to  detain  it  from  the  owner,  the  offence  will 
amount  to  larceny,  though  the  object  was  to  destroy  it,  which  Is  accomplished.  The 
offence  is  reduced  to  malicious  mischief,  only  where  the  property  is  maliciously 
destroyed  without  being  removed.     Alison's  Crim.  Lew  of  Scotland,  p.  273. 

(a)  State  v.  Bond,  8  lows,  6*0. 
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existence  might  not  contribute  to  furnish  evidence  against  another 
person  who  was  charged  with  stealing  the  horse ;  this  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  lucrum  or  advantage  to  constitute  the  crime  of  lar- 
ceny.1 (a)  So,  if  the  motive  be  to  procure  personal  ease,  or  a 
diminution  of  labor  to  the  taker  ;  as,  where  a  servant,  by  means  of 
false  keys,  took  his  master's  provender  and  gave  it  to  his  horses 
with  that  intent ;  this  also  has  been  held  sufficient.3  But  where  a 
carrier  broke  open  a  parcel  entrusted  to  him,  and  took  therefrom 
two  letters  which  he  opened  and  read  from  motives  of  personal 
curiosity,  or  of  political  party  zeal,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
arriving  in  due  season  at  their  destination,  this,  however  illegal, 
was  deemed  no  felony.8 

§  158.  Husband  and  wife.  If  it  appear  that  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  pritoner  by  the  wife  of  the  owner,  this  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  taking  was  not  felonious ;  for  as  the  wife 
has  no  present  legal  title  to  the  goods  of  the  husband,  but  only  a 
contingent  expectancy  of  title,  she  can  exercise  no  control  over 
them,  except  as  his  agent;  and  such  agency,  and  the  consent  of 
the  husband,  may  generally  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  other 
circumstances,  where  the  prisoner,  acting  in  good  faith,  received 
the  goods  at  her  hands.*  (6)  At  most,  in  such  a  case,  he  would 
be  but  a  mere  trespasser.  But  thiB  evidence  would  be  rebutted 
by  showing  that  the  prisoner  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  with  knowl- 


secined  to  think  that  the  gain  moat  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  party  himself. 

«  Hex  n.  Mot-fit,  Bus*,  k  Ry.  C.  C.  307  ;  I  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  438  ;  2  Ruse,  on 
Crimea,  p.  8,  5th  (F.ng.)  ed.  124  ;  Regina  v.  Hundley,  Car.  &  Hanhm.  647  ;  Begin*  «. 
Privatt,  2  C.  1  K.  Ill ;  1  Deniaon,  C.  C.  1B3  ;  2  Cox,  C.  C.  40.  And  aee  Begin*  e. 
Jones,  1  DenisoD,  C.  C.  188  ;  2  C.  k  K.  236  ;  2  Cox,  CCS;  Regius  v.  Richards,  1 
C.  &  K.  SS2  ;  State  v.  Hawkins,  8  Porter,  461. 

1  Begin*  v.  Godfrey,  8  C.  &  P.  683. 

'  People  v.  Schuyler,  8  Cowen,  672 ;  Dalton's  Just  604. 

(a)  Bnt  it  is  held  under  the  statute  in  animo  funtndi  or  not     Beg.  v.  Avery,  8 

Indiana  that   an  intent  to  defraud  the  Cox,  C.    C.   184.      When  the  party  so 

owner,  though  without  benefit  to  the  thief,  assisting,  however,  is  the  adulterer,  proof 

ia  larceny.     Eeely  v.  State,  14  Ind.  36  ;  that  he  knew  the  property  to  be  that  of 

also    Hamilton    v.   State,   85   Miss.  214.  the  husband,  and  with   such  knowledge 

Taking  *  horse   Found  sstxsy  upon  the  took  the  property  into  his  own  possession 

taker's  lsnd,  with  intent  to  conceal  it  un-  with  the  intention  of  committing  adultety, 

til  the  owner  should  offer  a  reward,  or  will  support  a  conviction.     Reg.  n.  Flat- 

with  intent  to  induce  the  owner  to  sell  it  man,  14  Cox,  C.  C.  396 ;   Reg.  v.  Berry,  8 

ss  an  estrsy  for  less  than  its  value,  ia  lar-  Id.  117  ;  Beg.  r.  Mutters,  10  Id.  SO  ;  Beg. 

eeny.    Com.  ».  Mason,  10S  Mass.  163.  r.  Harrison,  12  Id.  IB;    Beg.  e.  Taylor, 

(fi)  When  goods  are   thus   taken,  the  lb.  627  ;  Beg.  o.  Hiddleton,  12  Id.  260, 

question  must  always  be  left  to  the  jury  417. 
whether  the  person  assisting  her  does  so 
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edge  that  the  husband's  consent  was  wanting,  or  with  reason  to 
presume  that  the  taking  was  against  his  will ;  as,  if  he  joined  with 
her  in  clandestinely  taking  the  goods  away ;  or  if  he  take  both  the 
wife  and  the  goods ;  or  if  she,  being  an  adulteress,  living  with  the 
prisoner,  bring  the  husband's  goods  alone  to  the  prisoner,  lie 
knowingly  receiving  them  into  his  personal  custody  and  pos- 
session.1 

§  159.  Goods  found  If  the  goods  were  found  by  the  prisoner, 
the  old  rule  was,  that  his  subsequent  conversion  of  them  to  his 
own  use  was  no  evidence  of  a  felonious  intent  in  the  taking.* 
But  this  rule,  in  modern  times,  is  received  with  some  qualifica- 
tions. For  if  the  finder  knows  who  is  the  owner  of  the  lost 
chattel,  or  if,  from  any  mark  upon  it,  or  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found,  the  owner  could  reasonably  have  been 
ascertained,  then  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  it  to  the  finder's 
use  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  the  felo- 
nious intent,  constituting  a  larceny.8  (a)  On  this  ground,  hack- 
ney-coachmen and  passenger-carriers  have  been  found  guilty  of 
larceny,  in  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  parcels  and  articles 
casually  left  in  their  vehicles  by  passengers;1    servants  have 

>  Ibid. ;  Regina  t>.  Feathers  tout,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  876  ;  1  Leading  Crim .  Cues,  199  ; 
26  Eng.  Law  A  &].  570  ;  Rex  o.  Tolfree,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  213  ;  Regius  v.  Tollett,  Car. 
A  Murshm.  112 ;  Regius,  v.  Rosenberg,  1  Car.  A  K.  233.  And  tee  1  Run.  on  Crimea, 
22,  28  ;  2  Runs,  on  Crimea,  87,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  voL  L  148 ;  To],  ii.  155  ;  Reginu  v. 
Thompson,  11  Jnr.  488  ;  1  Denison,  C.  C.  649  ;  1  Cox,  C.  C.  191  ;  Temple  &  Mew, 
C.  C.  29*  ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  En..  512. 

■  S  Inst.  108. 

*  Begins,  v.  Thvirborn,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  S8S  ;  2  C.  k  E.  SSI  ;  1  Temple  A,  Mew, 
C.  C.  67  |  Regina  r.  Preston,  2  Denison,  C.  C.  353  ;    5  Cox,  C.  C.  390  ;  8  Eng.  Lav 

fcEq.589     -v  ■ ■  '-■-     *     ■ 

v.  Riley,  1 

v.  Cogdell,  1  Hill,  94. 

*  Rex  b.  Lamb,  2  East,  P,  C.  B64  ;  Rex  v.  Wynne,  Id. ;  Sex  v.  Sean,  1  Leach,  C. 
C.  (4th  ed. )  415,  u.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  property  mislaid,  that  is,  put 
down  and  left  in  a  place  to  which  tlie  owner  would  be  likely  to  return  for  it,  and 
property  lost.  In  Regina  v.  West,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  415,  29  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  525,  a  pur. 
chaser  by  mistake  left  his  parse  on  the  prisoner's  stall  in  a  market,  without  the 
prisoner  or  himself  knowing  it.  The  prisoner  afterwards  eeeing  it  there,  but  not  at  the 
time  knowing  whose  it  was,  appropriated  it,  and  subsequently  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it  when  inquiry  was  made  by  the  owner.     It  was  held,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of 

' '  '    '    jroperty,  and,  therefore,  it  was 

1  reasonable  means  to  find  the 


(a)  Reed  v.   State,   8  Tex.  App.  40  ;  it  seems  that  if  there  are  no  such  marks, 

Neely  v.  State,  Id.  64  ;  Brooks  v.  State,  35  the  finder  is  not  bound  to  any  particular 

Ohio  St.  46  ;  State  v.  Clifford,  14  Ner.  72;  degree  or  diligence  to  find  the  owner.     It 

State  V.  Levy,  23  Minn,  104  ;  Wolfington  is  sufficient  if  there  does  not  appear  to  be 

v.  State,  53  Ind.  343  ;  People  r.  Swan,  1  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  goods,  or  any 

Park.  Cr.  R.  1 ;  People  ».  Kaatz,  3  Id.  129;  circumstances  which   indicate  a  felonious 

Reg.  «.  Davit,  36  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  607  j  intent.     Btate  v.  Dean,  49  Iowa,  73. 
Beg.  v.  Knight,  12  Cox,  C.  C.  102,     But 
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been  convicted  for  the  like  appropriation  of  money  or  valuables, 
found  in  or  about  their  master's  houses ; 1  and  so  it  has  been 
held  where  a  carpenter  converted  to  his  own  use  a  sum  of  money 
found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  a  bureau,  delivered  to  him  to  be 
repaired.3  In  a  word,  the  omission  to  use  the  ordinary  and 
well-known  means  of  discovering  the  owner  of  goods  lost  and 
found  raises  a  presumption  of  fraudulent  intention,  more  or  less 
strong,  against  the  finder,  which  it  behooves  him  to  explain  and 
obviate ;  and  this  is  most  readily  and  naturally  done  by  evidence 
that  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  owner,  and  kept  the  goods 
safely  in  his  custody  until  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  he 
could  not  be  found  ;  or  that  he  openly  made  known  the  finding, 
so  as  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  value  to  the  owner  when 
he  should  appear.8  In  cases  of  this  class,  it  is  material  for  the 
prosecutor  to  show  that  the  felonious  intent  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  finding;  for  if  the  prisoner,  upon  finding  the  article, 
took  it  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the  owner  when  dis- 
covered, but  afterwards  wrongfully  converted  it  to  his  own  use, 
this  is  merely  a  trespass,  and  not  a  felony.4  (a)  And  the  principle 
is  the  same,  where  he  came  to  the  possession  in  any  other  lawful 
manner ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  goods  were  inadvertently 
left  in  his  possession,  or  where  he  took  the  goods  for  safety,  during 
a  conflagration  or  the  like,  but  afterwards  wrongfully  concealed 
and  appropriated  them  to  bis  own  use.5  (6) 

owner.  In  Regirmt*.  Pierce,  DCox.C  C.  117,  it  was  held,  that  the  doctrine  of  lost  prop- 
erty did  not  apply  to  the  baggage  of  a  passenger,  left  by  him  by  mistake  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  if  a  servant  ol  the  company  find  it  there,  aud  do  not  take  it  to  the 
station -honse,  or  to  a  superior  officer,  but  appropriates  it  to  hie  own  use,  be  is  guilty  of 
larceny.  See  Begin*  v.  Dixon,  25  Law  J.  n.  a.  M.  C.  89  ;  «  Kng.  Uw  ft  Eq.  697. 
1  Regina  v,  Kerr,  8  C.  ft  P.  176. 

*  Cartwright  t.  Green,  8  Vee.  406  ;  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed)  952. 

■  2  East,  P.  C.  665 ;  Tyler's  Case,  Urease,  227  ;  State  v.  Ferguson,  2  McMullan,  502. 

*  Milbnrne'a  Case,  1  Lewin,  251  ;  Rex  v.  Leigh,  2  Boat,  P.  C.  691;  People  v.  Ander- 
aon,  11  Johna.  29*.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  law  substantially  agrees  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  text,  "Qui  aiienmn  quid  jacens,  lucri  facieudi  causa  austulit  furti 
obstringitur,  sive  ecit  cujns  sit,  aire  ignoravit ;  nihil  enim  ad  furtum  minuendnm  facit, 
quod  cujus  ait  ignoreL  Quod  si  doroinus  id  derelinquit,  furtum  non  fit  ejus,  etiamsi 
ego  furandi  anunum  habuero  ;  nee  enim  furtum  fit,  nisi  sit  cni  Hat ;  in  propoaito 
autem  nulli  fit  ;  quippe  cam  placeat  Sabini  et  Cassii  aententia  existimnnlinln,  atatim 
nostrum  ease  deafners  rem,  quant  derelinquimns.  Sed  si  non  fuit  derelictum,  putavit 
tanien  derelictum  furti  non  tenetur.  Sed  si  neque  fnit,  neque  putavit,  jacens  tamen 
tulit,  non  ut  lucre  tur,  sed  reddituraa  ei  cuius  fuit,  non  tenetur  tnrti."  Dig.  lib.  47, 
tit.  2.  1.  43,  H  4-7. 

*  Rex  o.  Leigh,  2  East,  P.  C.  694;  People  t.  HcGarrrn,  17  Wend.  460.  In  Regina  v. 
Riley,  17  Jur.  IBS,  1*  Eng.  Law*  Eq.  644,  the  role  was  thus  stated  by  Pollock,  C.  B. : 

(a)  Griggs    v.    State,    58    Ala.    426;  (d)  'Hie  mere  possession  of  goods  which 

Ronntrea  e.State,  Id.  SSI  ;  Keely  r.  State,  have  been  loat  is  not  prima  facie  evidence 
14  lnd.  3fi.  that  they  were  taken  feloniously.     Hunt 
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§  160.  intwrt.  A  felonious  intent  may  also  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence that  the  goods  were  obtained  from  the  owner  by  stratagem, 
artifice,  or  fraud.  Bat  here  an  important  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  between  the  crime  of  larceny,  and  that  of  obtaining 
goods  by  false  pretences.  For  supposing  that  the  fraudulent 
means  used  by  the  prisoner  to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  were 
the  same  in  two  separate  cases,  but  in  the  one  case  the  owner 
intended  to  part  with  his  property  absolutely,  and  to  convey  it  to 
the  prisoner,  but  in  the  other  he  intended  only  to  part  with  the 
temporary  possession  for  a  limited  and  specific  purpose,  retaining 
the  ownership  in  himself ;  the  latter  case  alone  would  amount  to 
the  crime  of  larceny,  the  former  constituting  only  the  offence  of 
obtaining  good*  by  false  pretences,  (a)  Thus,  obtaining  a  loan 
of  silver  money,  in  exchange  for  gold  coins' to  be  sent  to  the 
lender  immediately,  bnt  which  the  prisoner  had  not,  and  did  not 
intend  to  procure  and  send,  was  held  no  felony,  but  a  mis- 
demeanor ; 1  and  so  it  was  held,  where  the  prisoner  obtained  the 
loan  of  money  by  means  of  a  letter  written  by  himself  in  the 
name  of  another  person  known  to  the  lender.1  (6)     But  where 

"  If  the  original  possession  be  rightful,  subsequent  misappropriation  does  not  make  it  a 
felony  ;  but  if  the  original  poGuenoion  be  wrongful,  though  not  felonious,  and  then,  annuo 
faraitdi,  be  dispones  of  the  chattel,  it  is  larceny."  In  the  case  before  him,  the  prisoner 
bad  ignorantly  driven  off  the  prosecutor's  lamb  with  bis  own  flock,  but  afterwards 
feloniously  sold  it  ;  and  his  conviction  wss  held  right. 

>  R«z  e.  Coleman,  2  East,  P.  C.  672  J  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  889,  n.  And  see 
Mowrey  «.  Walsh,  8  Cowen,  238. 

'  Rei  v.  Atkinson,  2  East,  P.  C.  678.  So,  where  the  defendant  obtained  goods  of 
a  tradesman  by  means  of  a  forged  order  from  a  customer.  Eegina  v.  Adams,  1  Deni- 
aon,  a  C.  38. 

v.  Com.,  IS  Oratt  (Vs.)  757.  A  prosecD-  (a)  In  Watson  «.  State,  36  Miss.  BBS, 
tor  found  a  check,  and,  being  unable  to  it  was  held  that  the  bill  of  sale  under 
rend,  showed  it  to  the  prisoner.  The  which  the  prisoner  claimed,  being  procured 
prisoner  told  him  it  was  only  sn  old  check  from  a  weak-minded  old  woman,  under 
of  the  Royal  British  Bank  and  kept  it.  He  bis  care  and  protection,  by  false  and  fraud- 
afterwards  made  excuses  for  not  giving  it  nlent  representations,  without  any  con- 
up  to  the  prosecutor,  withholding  it  from  sidtration  and  under  pretence  of  protecting 
bun  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  reward  the  property  for  her  lenefit,  was  compe- 
that  might  be  offered  for  it  It  wss  held  tent  evidence  to  show  the  prisoner's  ortgi- 
that  these  facta  did  not  show  such  a  tak-  nal  felonious  intent;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
iug  as  was  necessary  to  constitute  larceny,  such  intent,  depriving  the  owner  of  the 
Reg.  ».  Gardner,  9  Col,  C.  C.  2SS.  A  property  constituted  the  offence  of  larceny. 
lady  wishing  to  get  a  railway  ticket,  find-  (6)  A  question  has  been  made  whether 
iug  a  crowd  at  the  pay  place  at  the  station,  one  who  obtains  money  by  offering  coun- 
asked  the  prisoner,  wbo  was  nearer  in  to  terfeit  money  in  exchange  for  it,  or  who 
the  pay  place,  to  get  a  ticket  for  her,  and  Is  given  a  larger  bank-bill,  in  payment  for 
banded  nim  a  sovereign  to  pay  for  it.  He  an  article,  than  its  price,  with  the  expects* 
took  the  sovereign,  intending  to  steal  it,  tion  that  the  overplus  will  be  returned  as 
and,  instead  of  getting  the  ticket,  ran  change,  but  keeps  the  bill,  and  does  not 
awsy.  Held,  that  he  was  guilty  of  lar-  give  back  the  change,  or  who  is  given  by 
ceny  at  common  law.  Beg.  v.  Thompson,  mistake  n  larger  bank-bill  tban  the  person 
B  Oox,  C.  C.  214,  making  the  purchase  meant  to  give,  and 
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the  goods  were  obtained  from  the  owner's  servant,  the  prisoner 
falsely  pretending  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  the  servant  was 
directed  to  deliver  them,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny.1  (a)  For  in 
the  two  former  cases,  the  owner  intended  to  part  with  his  money  ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  taking  from  the  servant  was  tortious, 
he  having  only  the  care  and  custody  of  the  goods  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  rule  is  the  same,  where  goods  are  fraudulently 
taken  away  during  the  pendency  of  a  sale,  but  before  it  is  com- 
pleted by  delivery ; 3  or  where  they  are  obtained  under  the  guise  of 
receiving  them  in  pledge;8  (b)  the  owner,  in  these  cases,  not 
intending,  at  the  time,  to  devest  himself  of  all  legal  title  to  the 
goods,  but  the  prisoner  intending  to  deprive  him  of  that  title. 

§  161.  Ownership.  As  every  larceny  includes  a  trespass,  which 
involves  a  violation  of  another's  possession,  it  is  essential  for  the 
prosecutor  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  the  property  of  the  person 
named*  (c)  a»  the  owner,  and  were  taken  from  his  poeiession.  (d) 

1  Rex  v.  Wilkin*,  2  East,  P.  C.  67S. 

1  Rex  u.  Sharpies*,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  108  ;  2  East  P.  C.  675.  And  we 
Rex  e.  Aiklas,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  330. 

*  Rex  v.  Patch,  1  J*ach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  273  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  078  ;  Rex  «.  Moore, 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  354;  Rex  v.  Watson,  3  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  730  |  2  East, 
P.  C.  679,  680.  See  also  Regina  v.  Johnson,  2  Denison,  C.  C.  310  ;  14  Eng.  Law  & 
Bo,,  570. 

*  If  it  appear  that  the  owner  ia  known  by  two  names,  in  differently,  as,  for  example, 

gives  change  only  for  a  9  mailer  bill,  is  guilty  the  owner  of  the  property  in  the  goods  bo 

of  larceny.      The  objection  in  each    case  as  to  prevent    the   person    who    ought  to 

has  been  made  that  the  party  defrauded  give  the  bill,  hut  does  not,  from    being 

intended  to  part  with  the  property  abao-  guilty  of  larceny.    State  t>.  Anderson,  25 

lately  and  convey  it  to  the  accused,  and  Mian.  66,  the  leading  case  in  England  of 

therefore  the  crime  cannot  he  held  to  be  Reg.   v.   Middleton,    12  Cox,   a  (J.  2S0 

larceny.      The  better    opinion,    however,  and  417. 

seems  to  be  that  the  owner  of  the  bill  in-  (a)  Reg.  v,  Robins,  £0  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 

tended  to  part  with  the  property  only  con-  644  ;   6  Cox,  C.  C.  420  ;   Com.  v.  Wilde, 

ditionally,  the  condition   being  that  the  5  Gray  (Mass.),  S3  ;   People  t>.  Jackson, 

proper  change  is  returned  to  him,  or  that  3  Parker,  C.  H.  590. 
the  money  which  he  gets  in  return  is  sen-  (b)  See  also  State  v.  Watson,  41  N.  H. 

uine.     The  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  633  ;  State  v.  Humphrey,  32  Vt.  669. 
the  intention  is  not  to  part  with  the  prop-  (c)  But  a  charge  for  larceny  contain- 

erty  at  all,   and  the  crime    ia    therefore  ins  divers  counts,  and  is  each  stating  a 

larceny.     Thus  it  has  been  held  that  when  different  owner  of  the  property,  is  good  ; 

one  handed  a  J100  bill,   mistaking  it  for  the  averment  of  ownership   being  but  a 

J10,  in  payment  for  an  article  which  cost  part  of  the  mode  of  describing  the  prop. 

12,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  erty.     People  «.   Connor,   17    Gel.    361. 

knowing  it  to  be  a  J100  bill,  gave  back  The  interest  of  mortgagees  of   personal 

but  $3  in  change,  and  kept  the  bill,  he  property,    entitled    to  the   possession,  is 

wasguiltyof  larceuy.  States.  Williamson,  sufficient  to  support  an    indictment    for 

1  Houst.  C.  C.  (Del.)  155.     To  the  same  Isrceny.      State  ».  Quick,   10  lows,  451. 

effect,  Bailey  r.  State,  53  Ala.  414  ;  Com.  In  People  v.  Stone,  16  Cal.  369,  it  is  held 

v.  Barry,  124  Msss.  325.     So,  it  has  been  that  a  man  may  steal  his  own  property, 

held  that  a  delivery  of  a  chattel  with  the  if,  by  taking  it,  it  is  his  intent  to  charge  a 

understanding  that  a  $5  bill  should   be  bailee  with  it. 
given  in  payment  therefor,  does  not  devest  (d)  The   owner  of  a  watch  placed  it 
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The  property  may  be  either  general  or  special,  and  the  possession 
ma;  be  actual  or  constructive  ;  proof  of  either  of  these  being  suffi- 
cient to  support  this  part  of  the  indictment.  For  the  general 
ownership  of  goods  draws  after  it  the  legal  possession,  though 
they  were  in  the  actual  custody  of  a  servant  or  agent;  and  the 
lawful  possession,  with  a  qualified  property  as  bailee  or  agent,1  is 
sufficient  proof  of  ownership,  against  a  v,  rong-doer.1  But  it  must 
appear  that  the  goods  were  stolen  from  the  prosecutor ;  and  if  he, 
being  a  witness,  cannot  swear  to  the  loss  of  the  articles  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen  from  him,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.8  And 
if  they  were  stolen  by  a  person  unknown,  but  after  a  lapse  of  time 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  who  gave  a  reason- 
able and  probable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by 
them,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  negative  this 
explanation.4  (a) 

Elizabeth  and  BeUoy,  the  indictment  will  bo  proved,  though  only  one  of  the  names  be 
stated  therein.  Slate  «.  Oodet,  7  Ired.  210.  Bat  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  good* 
of  A  is  not  supported  by  evidence  that  they  were  the  goods  of  A  ft  B,  who  were  part- 
ners, even  though  they  were  in  A' a  actual  possession.  State  v.  Hogg,  3  Blackf.  826  ; 
Commonwealth  *.  Trimmer,  1  Mass.  476.  If  the  property  ia  alleged  to  be  in  A  B, 
and  it  is  proved  to  be  in  A  B,  junior,  it  is  sufficient.  State  v.  Grant,  22  Me.  171 ; 
supra,  §  22. 

>  And  although  the  goods  have  in  fact  been  parted  with  by  the  bailee,  but  under  a 
mistake,  as  his  special  property  in  them  is  not  thereby  devested,  if  a  larceny  of  them 
be  then  committed,  they  may  still  be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  the  bailee.  Regina 
t.  Vincent,  2  Denieon,  C.  C.  404  ;  S  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  648  ;  9  C.  ft  K.  246. 

*  2  East,  P.  C.  554  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  S3,  S5  8,  8.  Hence  the  general  owner 
may  be  guilty  of  larceny,  by  stealing  hia  awn  goods  in  the  possession  of  hie  agent  or 
bailee,  with  intent  to  charge  the  latter  with  the  value.  2  East,  P.  C.  668  ;  Palmer's 
Case,  10  Wend.  165  ;  Wilkinson's  Case,  Ruse.  *  Kj.  470. 

*  Regius  v.  Dredge,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  235.  In  Regina  v.  Burton,  6  Cox,  G.  C.  298, 
24  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  561,  the  prisoner  was  found  coming  out  of  a  warehouse,  where  a 
huge  quantity  of  pepper  was  kept,  with  pepper  of  a  similar  quality  in  his  possession. 
He  had  no  tight  to  be  in  the  warehouse,  and,  on  being  discovered,  said,  "  1  hope  yon 
will  not  be  hard  with  me,"  and  took  some  pepper  out  of  hia  pocket  and  threw  it  upon 
the  ground.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  pepper  having  been  missed  from  the 
bulk.  It  was  held,  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  corpus 
delicti.  Jervis,  C.  J.,  ssid  :  "It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  Uy  down  aprtnciple  in 
Regina  t>.  Dredge  ;  "and  Maule,  J.,  in  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  that  case  and 
the  case  at  bar,  said  r  ' '  There  the  prisoner  was  in  a  shop,  where  he  might  lawfully  be  ; 
here  he  was  where  he  ought  not  to  be.  The  boy,  in  that  case,  kept  to  the  property  ; 
the  man,  in  this,  abandoned  it  and  threw  it  down.  In  this  case  the  man  admitted  he 
had  done  something  wrong. " 

*  Regina  t>.  Crowhurst,  1  Car.  ft  Kir.  370  ;  Hall's  Case,  1  Ota,  C.  C.  231 ;  Slate 
v.  Furlong,  19  He,  225.  And  see  2  East,  P.  C.  866,  S57  ;  supra,  (  32 ;  Regina  v. 
Cooper,  8  C.  ft  E.  318. 

with  a  watchmaker  for  repairs.     Another  trick  Is  in  appeal  to  the  lenses.     Cox, 

person  fraudulently  induced  the  latter  to  Sen.,  Dep.   Asst.  Judge,  in  Reg.  v.   Bad. 

•end  it  to  the  owner  by  mail,  and  then  by  cliffe,  12  Cox,   C.  C.   474  ;  b.  o.  reported 

fraud  obtained  it  from  the  postmaster  of  and   commended  in   12  Cox,  C.  C.  208. 

the  place  to  which  it  was  sent.     Held,  that  It  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  that  the  goods 

he  was    rightfully  convicted  of   larceny  stolen  wen  the  property  of  the  estate  of 

from  the  owner.     Reg.  v.  Eay,  1  Dears,  a  deceased  peraou.      People  o.    Hall,   ID 

k   Bel),    231.      A  false   pretence  ia   a  lie  Cal.  425. 
told  or  acted  to  influence  the  mind,     A         (a)  Bat  sea  also  Reg.  v.   Wilson,    1 
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§  162.  Sams  •ubject  If  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee 
of  the  owner,  and  the  bailee  fraudulently  applies  them  to  his  own 
use  during  the  continuance  of  the  bailment,  this  is  not  larceny, 
because  here  was  no  technical  trespass,  the  possession  of  the 
bailee  being  lawful  and  exclusive,  as  against  the  general  owner. 
Bat  to  constitute  larceny  in  such  a  case,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
prosecutor  to  show  that  the  contract  of  bailment  was  already  ter- 
minated, either  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  circumstances.  Ordina- 
rily, the  bailment,  prima  facie,  is  proved  by  the  prisoner,  by  evidence 
that  the  goods  were  legally  in  bis  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
unlawful  appropriation  charged.  This  proof  may  be  rebutted,  1st, 
by  showing  that  the  prisoner,  though  he  had  the  custody  of  the 
goods,  was  a  mere  servant  of  the  owner,  having  no  special  property 
therein,  and  being  under  no  special  contract  respecting  them ;  but 
his  possession  being  that  of  his  master ;  as,  where  a  butler  has 
charge  of  his  master's  plate,  or  a  servant  is  sent  on  an  errand 
with  his  master's  horse,  or  goods,  or  money,  or  receives  goods  or 
money  for  his  master  from  another  person,  which  he  fraudulently 
applies  to  his  own  use  ;  this  is  larceny.1  (a)  Or,  2dly,  it  may  be 
rebutted  by  showing  that  the  prisoner  originally  obtained  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods  with  a  felonious  intent,  by  fraud  and  deceit, 
or  by  threats  or  duress  ;  as,  if  he  hired  a  horse,  under  pretence  of 
a  journey,  but  with  intent,  at  the  time,  to  convert  him  to  his  own 
use ;  or  the  like.'    In  such  cases  it  must  appear  that  the  owner 

i  2  But,  P.  C.  684-570  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  SOS,  667,  668  ;  United  States  «.  Clew, 
4  Wash.  700  ;  Commonwealth  V.  Brown,  4  Mass.  680,  589  ;  State  v.  Self;  1  Bay,  242  ; 
People  r.  Coll,  I  Demo,  120  ;  2  Boss,  an  Crimea,  163-186 ;  Begina  v.  Hayward,  1 
Car.  A  Kir.  G19 ;  Begins  t>.  Goode,  Car.  *  M.  682  ;  Regius  v.  Batman,  Id.  595  ;  Be- 
gins v.  Junes,  Id.  811  ;  Bex  v.  M'Namee,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  S98  ;  Begina  v.  Watts,  14 
Jar.  870  ;  1  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  558  ;  Bex  v.  Spear,  2  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  825  ; 
2  Bum.  on  Crimes,  155,  ISA  ;  Regius  v.  Hawkins,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  584  ;  14  Jut. 
613  ;  1  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  647  ;  Bex  v.  M'Namee,  ubi  tupra,  has  been  doubted.  See 
Begins  v.  Hey,  2  C.  ft  K.  988  ;  Temple  k  Mew,  C.  C,  213. 

1  Bex  v.  Pear,  2  East,  P.  C.  685  ;  Bex  v.  Charlewood,  Id.  689  ;  Bex  v.  Semple, 
Id.  691 ;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  420 ;  Starkie's  Case,  7  Leigh,  762  ;  J.  Kely.  82 ; 
Blunt/s  Case,  4  Leigh,  689  ;  State  v.  Gorman,  2  N.  &  McC.  90;  Bank's  Case,  Buss. 
k  By.  441  ;  Begina  e.  Brooks,  8  C.  k  P.  2H5  ;  Begins  e.  Thristle,  !  C.  H.  842  ; 
Begins  v.  Brooks,  ubi  supra,  is  overruled  ;  Begin*  e.  Jsnson,  4  Cox,  C.  C.  82. 

Dear*.  &  Ball,  157.  Other  goods  may  be  ing  of  other  property  insufficiently  de- 
proved  to  have  been  taken  at  the  same  scribed,  as  a  circumstance  attending  the 
time,  and  found  with  those  described  in  offence.  Haakins  p.  People,  18  N.  Y. 
the  indictment,  in  the  defendant's  pos-  344. 

session  ;  and  each  goods  may  be  exhibited  (a)  The  landlord  of  a  hotel  offered  a 

to  the  jury,  and  taken  by  them  to  their  gun  to  a  guest  to  go  out  shooting.     The 

room.     Com.  v.  Biggs,  14  Gray  (Mass.),  guest  accepted  the  offer  and  went  out,  and 

878.     So,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  de-  did  not  return  with  the  gun,  bat  disposed 

scription  of   property  to   constitute    the  of  it  for  his  own  use.    Held,  to  be  larceny, 

offence,  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  talc-  Bichaida*.  Com..  13  Gratt.  (Va.)  803. 
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had  no  intention  to  part  with  hie  ultimate  title  or  property  in  the 
[roods,  but  only  to  part  with  the  possession  ;  for  if  he  was  induced 
by  fraud  to  sell  the  goods,  the  prisoner,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  only 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.1  Or,  8dly,  the  evidence  of  bailment  may 
be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  contract  had  been  determined  by  the 
WTungful  act  of  the  bailee,  previous  to  the  act  of  larceny.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  this  point  is  where  a  carrier  breaks  open  a 
box  or  package  entrusted  to  him.  Here  the  breaking  open  of  the 
box  ib  an  act  clearly  and  unequivocally  evincing  his  determination 
and  repudiation  of  the  bailment,  and  his  custody  of  the  goods 
becomes  thereby  in  law  the  possession  of  the  owner ;  after  which, 
his  conversion  of  part  or  all  of  the  goods  to  his  own  use  is  a 
felonious  caption  and  asportation  of  the  goods  of  another,  which 
constitutes  the  crime  of  larceny.  If  he  sells  the  entire  package, 
in  its  original  Btate,  without  any  other  act,  though  the  privity  of 
contract  is  thereby  determined,  yet  here  is  no  caption  and  asporta- 
tion of  that  which  at  the  time  waB  the  entire  property  of  another, 
but  only  a  breach  of  trust.1    And  where  several  articles  constitute 

1  Supra,  £5  1,  160.  And  see  Sex  «.  Robson,  Baas,  k  Ry.  113  ;  Rex  v.  'Williams, 
6C.  iP,  3D0  ;  Rrgiua  o.  Wilson,  6  C.   &  P.  Ill  ;  Begun  v.  Rodway,  W  C.  ft  P.  784. 

1  The  distinction  between  the  two  eases  is  clear,  though  exceedingly  refined  ;  and 
is  well  explained  by  Mr,  Starkie.      "  The  distinction,"  he  observes,  "which  has  con- 
stantly been  recognized,  although  its  soundness  baa  been  doubted,  seems  to  be  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  consequence  of  the  simple  principle  upon  which  this  branch  of  the 
law  rests  ;  and  although  it  ma;,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  and  un- 
reasonable that  a  man  should  be  less  guilty  in  stealing  the  whole  than   in   stealing  a 
part,  yet  such  a  distinction  will  appear  to  be  well  warranted,  when  it  is  considered  how 
necessary  it  is  to  preserve  the  limits  which  separate  the  offence  of  larceny  from  a  mere 
breach  of  trust,  as  clear  and  definite  as  the  near  and  proximate  natures  of  these  offences 
will  permit  ;  and  that  the  distinction  results  from  a  strict  application  of  the  rules 
which  distinguish  those  offences.     If  the  carrier  were  guilty  of  felony  in  selling  the 
whole  package,  so  would  every  other  bailee  or  trustee,  and  the  offence  of  larceny  would 
be  confounded  with  that  of  a  mere  breach  of  trust,  and  indefinitely  extended.     On 
the  other  band,  in  taking  part  of  the  goods  after  he  has  determined  the  privity  of 
contract,  the  case  comes  within  the  simple  definition  of  larceny,  for  there  is  a  felomoua 
option  and  asportation  or  the  goods  or  another,  which  stands  totally  clear  of  any 
bailment.     It  ia  true  that  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  whole  package  by  the  carrier, 
istent  with  the  object  of  the  bailment,  determines  the  privity  of  contract ; 
..,..  „..._..  .....  question  arises,  what  caption  and  asportation  constitute  the  larceny,  for 

these  are  in  all  cases  essential  to  the  offence.  A  mere  intention  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
rier to  convert  the  goods,  unaccompanied  by  any  ovsrt  act,  whereby  he  disaffirms  the 
contract,  is  insufficient  j  and  the  act  of  conversion  itself,  such  as  the  delivery  of  the 
whole  of  the  entire  package  to  a  purchaser,  ia  insufficient,  because  it  is  merely  contem- 
poraneous with  the  extinction  of  the  privity  of  contract,  which  is  not  determined,  ex- 
cept by  the  conversion  itself ;  but  if  the  package  be  first  broken,  and  by  that  overt 
act  the  contract  be  determined,  a  subsequent  caption  and  asportation,  either  of  part,  or, 
as  it  seems,  of  the  whole  of  the  goods,  is  a  complete  larceny  within  the  definition,  un- 
affected by  any  bailment.  This  distinction  is  explained  by  Lord  Hale  upon  the  prin- 
ciple above  stated.     1  Hale,  P.  C.   604,  606  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  «97.     Kelynge,  C.  J., 


explains  it  upon  the  ground  of  a  presumed  previous  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
tier,  when  he  first  took  the  gooda  |  but  this  is  n~*  — *;--''-> —   '■■—  "-■•  »-~- 


n  not  satisfactory,  since  the  a 
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the  subject  of  an  entire  contract  of  bailment,  such  as  bags  of 
wheat,  to  be  kept  in  a  warehouse ; 1  barilla  or  corn,  to  be  ground  ;a 
several  packages,  or  a  quantity  of  stares,  to  be  carried  ;8  or  gar- 
ments to  be  sold,1  —  the  abstraction  of  one  of  the  parcels,  or 
articles,  or  a  portion  of  the  bulk,  and  converting  it  to  the  use  of 
the  bailee,  has  been  held  to  amount  to  a  breaking  of  bulk,  suffi- 
cient to  terminate  the  bailment,  and  to  constitute  larceny .6  Or, 
4tbiy,  the  evidence  of  bailment  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the 
contract  had  previously  been  terminated  by  performance,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  parties  ;  as,  where  goods,  sent  by  a  carrier, 
had  reached  their  place  of  destination,  and  been  there  delivered ; 
but  afterwards  were  stolen  by  the  carrier.*  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  proof  of  the  delivery,  or  that  the  bailee  had  parted  with  the 
possession,  is  material ;  for  if  goods  are  borrowed  or  hired  for  a 
special  purpose,  as,  for  example,  a  horse  to  go  to  a  particular 
place,  and  after  that  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  before  the 
goods  are  returned  to  the  owner,  the  hirer,  or  borrower,  upon  a 
new  and  not  an  original  intention,  fraudulently  converts  them  to 
his  own  use,  this  is  held  not  to  amount  to  the  crime  of  larceny.7 

§  163.  Forts  natures.  Sy  the  common  law,  neither  wild  animal* 
unreclaimed  and  unconfined,  nor  things  annexed  to  or  $avoring  of 
the  realty  and  unsevered,  could  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  If  the 
animal  were  already  dead,  or  reclaimed,  or  captured  and  confined, 

presumption  would  arise  when  the  carrier  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the  package."  2 
Stark.  Ecid.  4th  Am.  ed.  *S38,  a.  (x).  And  see  1  Hale,  P.  C.  504,  605,  ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  664,  685,  698,  694,  697,  693  ;  Rex  v.  Brazier,  Buna.  &  By.  837  ;  2  Buss,  on 
Crimes,  G9,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  135 ;  Bex  v.  Hadox,  Rosa.  &  Ry.  92  ;  Cheadle  v.  Baell, 
6  Ohio,  67  i  Rex  v.  Jones,  7  C.  &  P.  151  ;  Regiua  *.  Jenkins,  0  C.  k  P.  38  ;  Region 
«.  Cornish,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  433.   (a) 

1  Brazier's  Case,  Rubs.  &  By.  C.  C.  837. 

'  Commonwealth  r.  James,  1  Pick.  376  ;  1  Boll.  Abr.  73. 

*  Commonwealth  «.  Brown,  4  Mass.  SSO  ;  Dame  i:  Baldwin,  8  Mass.  E18  ;  Rex  v. 
Howell,  7  C.  &  P.  325.  So  is  the  law  of  Scotland,  Alison's  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland, 
p.  252. 

*  Regiiia  v.  Poyser,  2  DenJaon,  C.  C.  238  ;  S  Cox,  C.  C.  241  ;  4  Eng.  Law  *- 
Eq.  585. 

*  The  Roman  law  proceeded  on  a  similar  principle.  "  Si  rem  apod  te  depositam, 
furti  faciendi  causa  oontreetaveris,  desina  possidere."  Dig.  lib.  42,  tit.  2,  L  3,  £18. 
See  aco.  Regius,  o.  Poyser,  2  Denison,  C.  C.  233 ;  5  Cox,  C.  C  241  ;  4  Eng.  Law  ft 
Eii.  565  ;  8  Chitty,  Crim.  Law,  920  ;  2  WLart.  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  f  1862. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  504,  60S. 

1  Bex  c.  Banks,  Boss.  &  By.  441,  enroling  Bex  v.  Charlewood,  2  East,  P.  C. 
690,  1  Leach,  C.C.  (4th  ed.)  409,  as  to  this  point.  And  see  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  G6, 
57,  Stb  (Eng.)  ed.  134, 13G  ;  Begina  v.  Thristle,  2  C.  &  K.  842. 

(a)  State  v.  Falrclongh,  29  Conn.   47.  a  larger  number  placed  in    his   charge, 

In  Nichols  r.   People,   17  N.  Y.  114,  it  might  be  conrictAi   of  larceny.      Denio 

was  held  that  a  carrier,  who  had  converted  and  Comstock,  JJ.,  dissenting. 
to  his  own  use  wTetal  pigs  of  iron  oat  of 
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it  should  be  so  alleged  in  the  indictment ;  for  if  the  allegation  be 
general  for  stealing  such  an  animal,  which  is  known  to  he  ferm 
naturce,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  alive  and  at  large ;  and 
evidence  of  the  stealing  a  dead  or  tamed  animal  will  not  support 
the  indictment.1  (a)  And  in  regard  to  things  once  part  of  the 
realty,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  were  severed  before  the  act  of 
larceny  was  committed  upon  them.  If  the  severance  and  aspor- 
tation were  one  continued  act  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  only  a  tres- 
pass ;  but  if  the  severance  were  the  act  of  another  person,  or  if, 
after  a  severance  by  the  prisoner,  any  interval  of  time  elapsed, 
after  which  he  returned  and  took  the  article,  away,  the  severance 
and  asportation  being  two  distinct  acts,  it  is  larceny.3  (6) 

i  Rough's  Case,  2  East,  P.  C.  607  ;  Edward'*  Cue,  Rub*,  *  By.  C.  C.  497 ;  Bex  v. 

HaUoway,  7  C.  k  P.  128  ;  Id.  127.  n.  b.  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Chaee,  9  Pick. 
IS  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  66  ;  Rex  v.  Brooks,  4  C.  &  P.  131  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  SB, 
(  88,  p.  144  ;  Regina  ■.  Cheafor,  G  Cox,  C.  C,  307  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  64  ;  8 
Kng.  Law  *  Eq.  5B8  ;  2  Deoison,  C.  C.  881  ;  Keg.  ».  Howell,  2  Denison,  C.  C.  3*2, 
n.  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  65,  u. 

1  Hale,  P.  C.  510  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  587  ;  Lee  o.  Risdon,  7  Taunt  191,  per  Gibbs, 
C.  J.  The  Roman  law  doe*  not  seem  to  recognize  this  distinction,  but  adjudge*  the 
act  of  severance  and  asportation  to  be  theft  in  both  esse*.  "  Eoruni  qus  de  fundo 
toll  tin  tor,  utputa  arbonim,  vel  lapidnra,  Tel  arena),  Tel  fructuum,  ijiiob  quia  fraadandl 
unimo  decerpsit,  fnrti  agi  posse  nulla  dubitatio  eat."    Dig.  lib.  47,  tit  2,  L  25,  j  2. 

(a)  It  has  bean  held  that  a  dog  is  not  117.     And  the  indictment  need  not  aver 

the  subject  of  larceny.    State  r.  Holder,  81  that  the;  had  been  gathered,  or  were  in  tha 

N.  C.  527  ;  State  v.   Lvraus,  26  Ohio  St  actual  possession  of  the  prosecutor.     Ibid. 

400  ;  People  t>.  Campbell,  4  Park.  (N.Y.)  Rabbits  and  grouse  become  property  of  the 

O.  R.SSfl.   Hah,  nnleaa  captured,  or  in  some  owners  of  tha  soil  upon  which  tfaey  are 

way  reduced  into  the  possession  of  some  killed  by  the  owners.      But  if  poachers 

one  are  not  the  subjects  of  larceny.     State  kill  them,  put  them  away,  and  leave  them 

v.   Krider,  78  N.   C.  481.      Peafowls  are  for  a  while,  and  then  return  to  take  them, 

subjects  of  larceny.      An  indictment  for  this  is  no  larceny.     12  Cox,  C.  C.  59. 

stealing  any  animal,  which  doe*  not  state  (J)    In    general,     statutory    provision* 

whether  it  is  dead  or  alive,   is  not  sup-  have  been  made  in  moat  States  to  cover 

ported  by  evidence  that  it  was  dead  when  the  case  of  felonious  taking  and  asporta- 

atolen  ;  even  if  it  is  an  animal  which  has  tion  of   things  annexed    to    the    realty, 

the  same    appellation  whether   dead    or  Harberger  v.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  26. 

alive.     Com.  t>.  Seaman,  8  Cray  (Mass.),  Where,  however,  the  common-law  rule 

497.      Oysters  planted  in.  a  bed,  and  uot  prevails,  auch  taking!*  not  larceny.     Bell 

naturally  growing  there,  are   subjects   of  t>.  State,  4  Baxt  (Term.)  428. 
larceny.    State  v.  Taylor,  S  Dutch.  (H.  J-) 
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LIBEL. 

§  164.  Definition.  The  difficulty  of  defining  this  offence  at 
common  law  has  often  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  thought  it  hardly  possible  to  define  it ;  observing  that  any 
definition  he  had  ever  seen  was  faulty,  and  wanting  in  the  requi- 
sites of  a  logical  definition,  either  in  its  vagueness  and  generality, 
or  in  its  omission  of  essential  particulars.1  Yet  all  text-writers 
ou  this  subject  have  undertaken  to  define,  or  at  least  to  describe 
it,  and  this  with  a  degree  of  precision  probably  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  According  to  Russell,  and  to  the  authorities 
to  which  he  refers,  the  crime  of  Libel  and  Indictable  Slander  is 
committed  by  the  publication  of  writings  blaspheming  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  or  turning  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
into  contempt  aud  ridicule ;  or  tending,  by  their  immodesty,  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  and  to  destroy  the  love  of  decency,  morality, 
and  good  order ;  or  wantonly  to  defame  or  indecorously  to  calum- 
niate the  economy,  order,  and  constitution  of  things  which  make 
up  the  general  system  of  the  law  and  government  of  the  country ; 
to  degrade  the  administration  of  government  or  of  justice ;  or  to 
cause  animosities  between  our  own  and  any  foreign  government,  by 
personal  abuse  of  its  sovereign,  its  ambassadors,  or  other  public 
ministers ;  and  by  malicious  defamations,  expressed  in  printing  or 
writing,  or  by  signs  or  pictures,  tending  either  to  blacken  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  who  is  living,  and 
thereby  to  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.1 

1  See  his  testimony  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  in  Cooke  on  Defamation,  App.  No. 
2,  p.  482.  Mr.  Hamilton  ventured  to  define  it  as  '*  a  censorious  or  ridiculing  writing, 
picture,  or  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  and  malicious  intent  towards  government, 
magistrates,  or  individuals."  Arguendo,  in  People  «.  (Tree well,  S  Johns.  Caa.  337,  354. 
This  wsa  subsequently  approved  by  the  court,  as  a  definition  "drawn  with  the  utmost 
precision."  See  Steele  V.  Southwick,  9  Johns.  315  ;  Cooper  v.  Greeley,  1  Denio,  347. 
Mr.  Starkie,  in  more  genera]  terms,  defines  the  offence  as  "  the  wilful  and  unauthorized 
publication  of  that  which  immediately  tends  to  produce  mischief  and  inconvenience  to 
society."  But  this  comprehensive  definition  he  afterwards  expands  into  the  several 
species  of  this  crime,  which  he  describes  with  sufficient  particularity.  See  2  Stark,  on 
Slander,  p.  129. 

1  8  Ruse,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  177.  And  see  Stark,  on  Slander,  Sd  ed.  pp. 
577-621  ;  Cooke  on  Defamation,  pp.  6B-80  ;  Holt  on  Libels,  pp.  74-249  ;  3  Kent, 
Coram.  10-26. 
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This  descriptive  catalogue  embraces  all  the  several  species  of 
this  offence  which  are  indictable  at  common  law  ;  all  of  which,  it 
is  believed,  are  indictable  in  the  United  States,  either  at  common 
law  or  by  virtue  of  particular  statutes. 

§  165.  Same  gnbjaot  In  several  of  the  United  States  this 
offence,  in  its  more  restricted  acceptation,  as  committed  against 
an  individual,  has  been  defined  by  statute.  Thus,  in  Maine,  it  is 
enacted,  that  "  a  libel  shall  be  construed  to  be  the  malicious  de- 
famation of  a  person,  made  public  either  by  any  printing,  writing, 
sign,  picture,  representation,  or  effigy,  tending  to  provoke  him  to 
wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule,  or 
to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  public  confidence  and  social  in- 
tercourse ;  or  any  malicious  defamation,  made  public  as  aforesaid, 
designed  to  blacken  and  vilify  the  memory  of  one  that  ib  dead, 
and  tending  to  scandalize  or  provoke  his  surviving  relatives  or 
friends." '  Definitions  of  the  like  import  are  found  in  the  statute- 
books  of  some  other  States  ;*  and  would  doubtless  be  recognized 
in  all,  as  expressive  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  common  law,  in 
regard  to  what  constitutes  a  libel,  being  adopted  in  all  the  States, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  altered  by  statutes  or  constitu- 
tional provisions.8 

§  166.  iudiotmnnt.  The  indictment  for  this  offence  sets  forth 
the  libellous  writing  or  act ;  the  malicious  intent ;  its  object,  or 
the  person  whom  it  was  designed  to  disgrace  or  injure ;  the  pub- 
lication of  the  writing,  with  proper  innuendoes,  referring  the  libel- 
lous matter  to  its  alleged  object ;  and  the  place  of  publication. 
The  place,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  he  proved,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  essential  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  where  it  is  locally  descrip- 
tive of  the  offence.4 

§  167.  'Written  and  printed  llbaU.  In  the  case  of  a  written  or 
printed  libel,  the  proof  must  agree  with  the  indictment  in  every 

i  Soa  He.  Rev.  State.  1871,  c.  129,  9  1. 

1  Bnch,  in  substance,  are  the  definitions  in  Iowa,  Rev.  Code  of  1880,  S  4097  ;  Arksii- 
Ht,  Digest  of  Stats.  1874,  §  15+0  ;  Georgia,  Code,  1882,  g  2671  ;  California,  Stat. 
1850,  c  99,  i  120  ;  1  Hitt  Code,  17  5015  ;  Illinois  Rev.  State.  18S0,  p.  38S,  £  177. 

1  Commonwealth  t>.  Chapman,  13  Met.  68  ;  Dexter  t>.  Spear,  4  Mason,  115  ;  White 
•.Nichols,  8  How.  S.  C.  266,  291  ;  Commonwealth  «.  Clapp,  4  Mass.  163,168  ;  Usher 
V.  Severance,  20  Me.  9  ;  Hillhouse  v.  Dunning,  6  Conn.  391  ;  Steele  v.  Southwick, 
9  Johns.  211 ;  Colby  c.  Reynolds,  6  Vt  189  ;  McCorkle  v.  Burns,  6  Binn,  310  ;  State 
t>.  Fsrlev,  1  McC'onl,  317  ;  Torrance  V.  Hunt,  Walker,  103  ;  Armen  trout  e.  Moranda, 
8  Black'f.  120  ;  Newbraugh  «.  Carry,  Wright,  17  ;  Taylor  v.  Georgia,  i  Ga.  11 ; 
State  p.  White,  6  Ired.  413  ;  7  I  ml.  180  ;  Bobbins  v.  Tread  wav,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  610  j 
1  Kent,  Comm,  LeoL  24,  p.  620  (7th  ed.) ;  State  v.  Henderson,  1  Rich.  179. 

*-  Supra,  S  12  ;  infra,  J  178, 
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particular  essential  to  the  identity,  such  as  dates,  names  of  per- 
sons, and  the  precise  words  used,  —  a  variance  in  any  of  these 
particulars  being  fatal.1  (a)  Bat  a  literal  variance  alone  is  not 
fatal  where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  does  not  make  it 
a  different  word.1  Thus,  "  undertood,"  for  "  understood,"  *"  rei- 
Cevd,"  for  "  received,"  *  and  the  like,  are  immaterial  variances ; 
and  a  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  a  name  is  not  material,  where  it 
is  idem  tonan»,  as,  "  Segrave,"  for  "  Seagrave." B  This  rule  ap- 
plies more  strictly  to  cases  where  the  libellous  writing  is  set  forth 
in  hate  verba,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  where  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  prosecutor.8  But  where  the  paper  is  in  the  prisoner's  exclu- 
sive possession,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  him,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  cases,  where  its  production  is  oat  of  the  power  of  the 
prosecutor  (in  all  which  cases  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment), inasmuch  as  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  the  purport  or 
substance  of  the  libel,  secondary  evidence  may  be  received  of  its 
contents.7 

§  168.  Proof  of  malio*.  In  the  proof  of  malice,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  opening  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to 
adduce  any  particular  evidence  to  this  point,  where  the  publica- 
tion or  corpus  delicti,  as  charged,  is  in  itself  defamatory ;  for  in 
such  cases  the  law  infers  malice,  unless  something  is  drawn  from 
the  circumstances  attending  it  to  rebut  that  inference.8  (6)     But 

>  See  ante,  vol.  1.  §5  GS,  S8,  OS  tl  stq.  ;  S  Ruas,  on  Crimes,  Gth  (Eug.)  ed.  SIS. 

*  Begina  v.  Drake,  2  Salk.  680,  per  Powers,  J.,  approved,  u  "  the  true  distinction," 
per  Ld-  Mansfield,  Cowp.  230  ;  State  «.  Bean,  19  Vt.  680  ;  State  t>.  Weaver,  IS  Ired. 
491. 

1  Sex  v.  Beach,  Cowp.  229.' 

•  Rex  t>.  Hart,  2  East,  P.  C.  977 ;  I  Leach,  C.  C  (1th   ed.)  US. 

*  Williams  ».  Ogle,  2  Stra.  889. 

•  Commonwealth  v.  Wright,  1  Cush.  4S  ;  I  Leading  Grim.  Cites,  296;  Wright  o. 
Clements,  3  B.  &  Aid.  503  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  812. 

1  Commonwealth  c.  Houghton,  3  Hats.  107,  110  ;  State  r.  Bonney,  St  Me.  223  ; 
People  v.  Kingsley,  2  Cowen,  SS2.  And  see  United  States  v.  Britton,  2  Mason,  464, 
467,  468  ;  Johnson  v.  Hudson,  7  Ad.  *  El.  233,  n. 

»  Rex  s.  Creevey,  1  M.  4  9.  27S,  282  ;  Rex  «.  Lord  Abingdon,  1  Esp.  226  ;  Jones 
v.  Stevens,  11  Price,  235  ;  White  v.  Nichols,  3  How.  S.  C.  291.  Malice,  in  this  con. 
nection,  does  not  necessarily  imply  personal  ill  will.  Commonwealth  v.  Bonner,  9 
Met  410  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Snefling,  15  Pick.  340. 

(a)  Com.  v.  Harmon,  2  Gray  (Mass.), 
239.     Bat  if  the  indictment  does  not  set 

forth  the  whole   of  the   libellous  instrn-  lishsd  in  a  newspaper   dated  the   21st 

inent,  as  it  need  not,  proof  of  the  remain-  Com.  e.  Vsraey,  10  Cnah.  (Mass. )  402. 
det  will  not  constitute  a  variance,  unless         (5)  Other  libellous  publications  of   a 

the  effect  of  the  remainder  is  to  vary  the  similar   character,  against  the  same  per- 

meaning  of  the  part  set   forth,  lb.     An  eon,  are  evidence  of  intent,  but  not  of 

indictment  alleging  that  defendant  pub-  publication.     Com.    v.   Harmon,    rupra; 

liahed  a  libel  on  November  21  may  be  sup-  State  v.  Biggs,  89  Conn.  493.     Seymonr, 

ported  by  evidence  of  its  publication  in  a  J.,  antra,  as  to  last  point. 
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where  the  intent  is  equivocal,  or  the  act  complained  of  is  not 
plainly  and  of  itself  defamatory,  some  substantive  evidence  of 
malice  should  be  offered.1  Such  evidence  is  also  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  where  the  defence  set  up  to  the  charge  of 
a  libellous  publication  is,  that  it  was  privileged.1  If  the  communi- 
cation was  of  a  class  absolutely  privileged,  proof  of  actual  malice 
is  inadmissible,  as  it  constitutes  no  answer  or  bar  to  the  privi- 

1  Stunt «.  LovelL  3  Stark.  93.     See,  as  to  the  proof  of  malice,  auto,  vol.  ii.  §  418. 

*  White  t>.  Nichols,  8  Hon-.  9.  C.  386.  Id  this  outs,  privileged  communications 
were  distributed,  by  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  into  four  classes:  "1.  Whenever  the  author 
Mid  publisher  of  the  alleged  slandtr  acted  in  the  brnta  fide  discharge  of  s  public  or 
private  doty,  legal  or  moral ;  or  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  rights  or  interests. 
For  example,  words  spoken  in  confidence  and  friendship,  aa  a  caution  ;  or  a  letter  writ- 
tun  confidentially  to  persons  who  employed  A  as  a  solicitor,  conveying  charges  injurious 
hi  his  professional  character  in  the  management  of  certain  concerns  which  they  hod  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Utter  was  also  interested.  2.  Any 
thins;  said  or  written  by  a  master  in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  has  been  in 
.ploy men t.     S.  Words  used  in  the  course  of  s  legul  or  judicial  proceeding,  how- 


ever hard  they  may  bear  upon  the  party  of  whom  they  are  used.  4.  Publications  duly 
made  in  the  ordinary  mode  or  parliamentary  proceedings,  at  a  petition  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 


d  examine  grievances."     Ibid.    The  learned  judge,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 

court,  concluded  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate  investigation  with  the  following  com- 
prehensive statement  of  its  results  :  "  The  investigation  has  conducted  us  to  the  fol- 


every  publication,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  pictures,  which  charges  upon 

Cites  to  any  person  that  which  renders  him  liable  to  punishment,  or  which  is 
ted  to  make  him   infamous,  or  odious,  or  ridiculous,    is  prima  foot  a  libel,    and 


implies  malice  in  the  author  and  publisher  towards  the  person  concerning  whom  such 
publication  ia  mads.  Proof  of  malice,  therefore,  In  the  cases  just  described,  can  never 
be  required  of  the  party  complaining,  beyond  the  proof  of  the  publication  itself ; 
justification,  excuse,  or  extenuation,  if  either  enn  be  shown,  must  proceed  from  the 
defendant.  2.  That  the  description  of  cases  recognized  aa  privileged  communications, 
roust  be  understood  as  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  as  being  founded  upon  some  appa- 
rently recognized  obligation  or  motive,  legal,  moral,  or  social,  which  may  fairly  bo  pre- 
sumed to  have  led  to  the  publication,  and  therefore,  prima  fori*,  relieves  it  from  that 
just  implication  from  which  the  general  rule  of  the  law  is  deduced.  The  rule  of  evi- 
dence aa  to  such  cases  is  accordingly  so  far  changed  aa  to  impose  it  on  the  plaintiff  to 
remove  those  presumptions  flowing  from  the  seeming  obligations  and  situations  of  the 
parties,  and  to  require  of  him  to  bring  home  to  the  defendant  the  existence  of  malice 
as  the  true  motive  of  his  conduct.  Beyond  this  extent  no  presumption  can  be  per- 
mitted to  operate,  much  leas  be  made  to  sanctify  tbe  indulgence  of  malice,  however 
wicked,  however  express,  under  the  protection  of  legal  forms.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  malice  may  he  proved,  though  alleged  to  have  existed  in  the  proceedings  before 
a  court,  or  legislative  body,  or  any  other  tribunal  or  authority,  although  such  court, 
legislative  body,  or  other  tribunal  may  have  been  the  appropriate  authority  for  redress- 
ing the  grievance  represented  to  it ;  snd  that  proof  of  express  malice  in  any  written 
Kblieation,  petition,  or  proceeding,  addressed  to  such  tribunal,  will  render  that  puli- 
ation, petition,  or  proceeding,  libellous  in  its  character,  and  actionable,  and  will 
subject  the  author  ami  publisher  thereof  to  all  the  consequences  of  libel.  And  we 
think  that,  in  every  case  of  a  proceeding  like  those  just  enumerated,  falsehood  and 
the  absence  of  probable  —-—  -*»   -— ■»*  <-~  ™~.r  »>  ™.is~,  »    M  •»   ««      i.  •» 
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lege.1  Such  is  the  case  of  matter  necessarily  published  in  the  due 
discharge  of  official  or  public  duty.  But  where  the  publication  is 
only  prima  facie  privileged,  as  iu  the  case  of  a  character  given  of 
a  servant,  or  of  advice  confidentially  given,  or  the  like,  the  de- 
fence of  privilege  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  actual  malice.3 
Thus,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  same  communication  was  volun- 
tarily made  by  the  defendant  on  other  occasions,  when  it  was  not 
called  for;  or  that  he  has  at  other  and  subsequent  times  pub- 
lished other  libellous  matter  relating  to  the  same  subject,  or  other 
copies  of  the  same  libel.1  Other  publications,  also,  contained  in 
the  same  paper,  and  relating  to  the  same  libel,  or  expressly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  writing  set  forth  in  the  indictment  and  explana- 
tory of  its  meaning,  may  be  read  in  evidence,  they  being  in  the 
nature  of  parts  of  the  res  gettas,  and  showing  the  real  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  party.4 

§  169.  Publication.  Though  the  indictment  for  a  libel  in  writ- 
ing or  priut  should  charge  the  defendant  with  having  composed, 
written,  printed,  and  published  it,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
all  these ;  for  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  legally  criminal  to 
compose  and  write  libellous  matter  if  it  be  not  published  ;*  and  it 
is  well  settled  that  the  charge  will  be  supported  by  proof  of  the 
publication  alone,"  (a)  this  being  of  the  essence  of  the  offence. 
Publication  conaiits  in  communicating  the  defamatory  matter  to 
the  mind  of  another,  whether  it  be  privately  to  the  party  injured 
alone,  with  intent  to  provoke  him  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,7  or  to 

1  Cooke  oil  Defamation,  p.  148. 

>  Sands  «.  Robinson,  12  3.  &  M.  701. 

*  Rogers  s.  Clifton,  8  B.  &  P.  687  ;  Bromsge  f.  Pressor,  J  B.  4  C.  247,  250 ;  Stout 
p.  Love  11,  2  Stark.  S3  ;  Chubb  r.  West  ley,  6  C.  &  P.  436  ;  Finnerty  v.  Tipper,  2  Campb. 
72  i  Thomas  t>.  CrosweU,  7  John*.  264,  270 ;  Rex  v.  Pearce,  1  Peaks  Cas.  75  ;  Plankett 
r.  Cobbett,  5  Esp.  138. 

*  Rex  v.  Lambert,  2  Campb.  868  ;  Cook  t.  Hughes,  By.  A  M.  112 ;  Rex  v.  Blsney, 
5  C.  k  P.  218. 

*  In  Rei  «.  Paine,  5  Hod.  168,  167,  it  was  held  that  the  making  of  a  libel  was  an 
offence,  though  it  never  be  published.  In  Bex  e.  Burdett,  4  B.  ft  Aid.  95,  Lord  Ten- 
tcrden,  and  Holroyd,  J.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  writing  of  a  libel,  with  intent  to 
defame,  was  of  itself  a  misdemeanor  ;  though  the  latter  seemed  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
of  a  subsequent  publication,  aa  evidence  of  the  intent.  Best,  J.,  said  nothing  on  this 
point,  aa  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  ;  and  Bayley,  J,,  after  stating  it, 
observed  that  the  case  Seemed  hardly  ripe  for  discussing  that  question.  Bee  also 
8  Rusa.  on  Crimes,  6th  (Sag.)  ed.  211  j  Stark,  on  Slandsr,  3d  «d.  691;  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c  73,  }  11 ;  Roseoe,  Crim.  Evid.  7th  (Am.)  ed.  672. 

"  Rex  v.  Hunt,  2  Campb.  5S3  ;  Rex  o.  Williams,  Id.  046. 

»  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  73,  jll  ;  8  Bnss.  on  Crimes,  6th  (Egg.)  ed.  209,  218 ;  State  v. 
Avery,  7  Conn.  267,  266  ;  Bex  v.  Wegener,  2  Stark.  245 ;  Hodgea  v.  State,  C  Humph. 

(a)  Com.  v.  Morgan,  107  Maw.  1». 
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others,  with  intent  to  injure  the  individual  in  question,  or  to  per- 
petrate more  extensive  mischief.  And,  generally  speaking,  all 
persons  who  knowingly  participate  in  the  act  of  publication  aro 
equally  liable  to  prosecution  for  this  offence. 

§  170.  Buns  rabjeot  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  proof 
of  publication,  to  show  that  the  defendant  wrote  the  libel  which  is 
found  in  another's  possession,  until  this  fact  is  otherwise  ac- 
counted for ; 1  and  if  a  letter  containing  a  libel  have  a  post-mark 
upon  it,  and  the  seal  be  broken,  this  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  its 
publication.3  If  the  libel  be  in  a  newspaper,  the  act  of  printing  it, 
if  not  otherwise  explained  by  circumstances,8  delivering  a  copy  to 
the  proper  officer  at  the  stamp-office,4  and  payment  to  the  stamp- 
officer  for  the  duties  on  the  advertisements  in  the  same  paper,6 
have  each  been  held  sufficient  evidence  of  publication.  Proof  that 
the  printed  libel  was  sold  in  the  shop  of  the  defendant,  though  it 
were  without  his  actual  knowledge,  the  sale  being  by  a  servant,  in 
his  absence,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  publication  by  the  master, 
unless  he  can  rebut  it  by  proof  that  the  sale  was  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  servant's  employment,  and  that  the  hook  was 
clandestinely  brought  into  the  shop  and  sold,  or  that  the  sale  was 
contrary  to  his  express  orders,  and  that  some  deceit  or  surprise 
was  practised  upon  him ;  or  that  he  was  absent  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  utterly  negatived  any  presumption  or  privity  or 
connivance  on  his  part ;  as,  for  example,  if  he  were  in  prison,  to 
which  his  servants  could  have  no  access,  or  the  like.8  In  these 
cases,  the  agency  of  the  servant  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  his 
general  employment  in  that  department  of  the  defendant's  busi- 
ness ;  but  where  the  act  of  publication,  whether  by  sale,  or  by 
writing  and  sending  a  letter,  was  done  by  another  not  thus  gener- 
ally employed,  the  agency  must  be  particularly  proved.7 

§  171.  Buna  «ub]oot  AdmiMlon.  If  the  evidence  of  publication 
be  an  admission  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 

>  Rex  ..  lieare.  1  Ld.'  Rayin.  411 ;  Lamb's  Cue,  9  Co.  69 ;  Regfna*.  Lovett,  9  C.  k 
P.  462. 

1  Shipley  r.  Todhnnter,  7  C.  k  P.  680;  Warren  v.  Warren,  1  C.  M.  &  R.  2E0.  Arid 
see  ottfe,  toI.  i.  J  to. 

1  Baldwin  v.  Flphinstone,  2  W.  Bl.  1038. 

*  Rex  v.  Arnphht,  4  B.  fc  C.  86. 

*  Cook  «.  Ward,  6  Bing.  409. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  5  38,  and  caeca  there  cited ;  Holt  on  libels,  293-296  ;  WoodfaU'a 
Case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  73,  5  10,  d.  ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  80-34  ;  Rex  «.  Almon,  5 
Burr.  8686;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  241  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Nichols,  10  Met.  269; 
Commonwealth  *.  Buckingham,  8  Wheeler,  C.  C.  198  ;  Thacher'a  Crim.  Caaea,  89. 

1  Harding  v.  Greening,  8  Taunt.  42  ;  ante,  vol.  ii.  tit  Agency,  g{  64,  6G. 
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libel, "  errors  of  the  press  and  some  small  variations  excepted," 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  there  were 
material  variances.1  He  who  procures  another  to  publish  a  libel 
is  guilty  himself  of  the  publication,  and  he  who  disperses  a  libel 
is  also  guilty  of  the  publication,  though  he  did  not  know  its  con- 
tents. The  apparent  severity  of  this  rule,  and  of  that  which  ren- 
ders the  owner  of  a  shop  responsible  as  the  publisher  of  libels 
sold  therein  without  his  knowledge,  is  justified,  on  the  score  of 
high  public  expediency,  or  necessity,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
defamatory  writings,  which,  otherwise,  might  be  dispersed  with 
impunity.8 

§  172.  Sunti  ■object  Evidence  that  the  defendant  dictated  the 
libel  to  another,  or  communicated  it  verbally  to  him,  with  a  view  to 
it*  publication,  is  also  sufficient  to  charge  him  with  the  publication. 
Thus,  where  the  defendant,  meeting  the  reporter  for  one  of  the 
public  prints,  communicated  to  him  the  defamatory  matter,  saying 
that  "  it  would  make  a  good  case  for  a  newspaper ; "  and  accom- 
panied him  to  an  adjacent  tavern,  where  a  more  detailed  account 

'  Be*  e.  Hall,  1  Stm.  116. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  §  10 ;  1  Ruse,  on  Crimea,  250,  251.  This  rale  ii  now  modi- 
fied in  England,  the  defendant  being  permitted  by  Stat  8  &  7  Vict  c.  98,  %  7,  to  prove 
that  the  publication  waa  made  without  hia  authority,  content,  or  knowledge,  and  did 
not  arise  from  his  want  of  due  care  or  caution,  (a) 

(a)  Under  the  English  statu  In,  it  has  he  has  thus  entrusted  to  another"  In  that 
been  held  that  the  general  authority  given     case  the  defendant  waa  proved  to  he  the 


by  the  proprietor!  of  a  newspaper  to  the     publisher  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the 

editon  or  editor,  allowing  them  or  him  the    libel  was  printed,  and  he  offered  to 

management  and  oversight  of  the  paper,  is    that  he  had  never  aeon  the  libel  n 


not,  per  se,  evidence  that  the  proprietors  aware   of    its    publication,    until    it   waa 

had  authorized  or  consented  to  the  pobli-  pointed  out  to  him  after  its  publication, 

cation  of  the  libel  within  the  meaning  of  by  a  third  person  ;  but  this  offer  waa  re- 

the  statute.     Beg.  e.  Holbrook,   L.   R.  3  jected  in  the  Superior  Court  and  the  nil- 

Q.  1).  Div.  SO.  ing  sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on 

lu    Cora.  v.  Morgan,  107  Muss.    199,  the  ground  that  the  offer  did  not  go  far 

the   court  recognizes  the   justice  of  this  enough  to  rebut  the  prnsuniptlon  of  guilt 

rule,  which  is    enacted   by  the   English  arising  from  the  publication  of  the  libel  ; 

statute,  and  aays:   "  The  rule  thus  made  the  facta  offered  might  be  true,  and  yet  be 

positive  law  is  in  strict  accordance  with  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  conduct 

those    just    principles   which    ought   to  of  the  newapaper  was  under  his  actual  di- 

lirait  criminal  liability  for  the  acts  of  an-  rection  and  control,  at  a  time  when  he  was 

other,  and  which  hare  been  recognized  in  neither  absent  from  home  nor  confined  by 

the  decision*  of  this  court     Criminal  re-  sickness,  and  when  his  want  of  knowMge 

sponsihility  on  the  part  of  the  principal  would  necessarily  imply  criminal  neglect 

for  the  act  of  hia  agent  or  servant  in  the  to  exercise   proper  care  and  supervision 

course  of  his  employment,   implies  some  over  the  subordinates  in  hia  employ  ;  or 

degree  of   moral    guilt,   or    delinquency  with  such  information  as  should  have  put 

manifested  either  by  direct  participation  him  on  inquiry  ;  or  with  the  fact  that  the 

in  or  assent  to  the  act,  or  by  want  of  general  character  of  the  newspaper  encour- 

proper  care  and  oversight,  or  other  n  egli-  aged  publications  of  that  nature. 
-    'bo  buaineee  which 
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was  given,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inserting  it  in  the  news- 
paper with  which  the  reporter  was  connected;  after  which  the 
reporter  drew  up  an  account  of  the  matter,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  paper ;  this  was  held  sufficient  proof  of  a  publication  by  the 
defendant.  But  the  newspaper  was  not  admitted  to  be  read  in 
evidence,  until  the  paper  written  by  the  reporter  was  produced, 
that  it  might  appear  that  the  written  and  the  printed  articles  were 
the  same.1 

§  173.  Plao*  of  publication.  The  publication,  must  be  proved 
to  have  been  made  within  the  county  where  the  trial  is  had.3  If  it 
was  contained  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  another  State,  yet  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  circulated  and  read  within  the 
county.1  If  it  was  written  in  one  county,  and  sent  by  post  to  a 
person  in  another,  or  its  publication  in  another  county  be  other- 
wise consented  to,  this  is  evidence  of  a  publication  in  the  latter 
county.*  Whether,  if  a  libel  be  written  in  one  county,  with  intent 
to  publish  it  in  another,  and  it  is  accordingly  so  published,  this  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  charge  the  party  in  the  county  in  which  it 
was  written,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  and  at 
length  settled  in  the  affirmative.6 

§  174.  Coltoqntnaa.  The  colloquium  may  be  proved  by  witnesses, 
having  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  circumstances,  who  there- 
upon testified  their  belief  that  the  libellous  matter  has  the  refer- 
ence mentioned  in  the  indictment ;  but  it  may  also  be  proved  by 
other  circumstances,  such  as  admissions  by  the  defendant  in  other 
publications,  Ac.8  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  libel  would 
be  understood  by  all  persons  to  apply  to  the  party  alleged :  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  were  so  understood  by  the  witnesses  themselves, 
who  knew  him.  (a)    But  they  must  understand  it  so  from  the  libel 

i  Adams  v.  Kslly,   Ry.  &  M.  167.     Ab  to  publication,  see  farther,  tmtt,  vol.  ii. 

*  s'Rush.  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)ed.  218;  Nicholson  «.  Lothrop,  S  Johns.  189. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Blinding,  3  Pick.  80*. 

*  S  Rubs,  on  Crimea,  5th  <Eng.)  ed.  219  ;  13  St  Tr.  ESI,  83! ;  Rei  v.  Watson,  1 
Camnh.  215 ;  Rex  v.  Johnson,  7  East,  65. 

*  Rex  v.  Bnrdett,  4  B.  4  Aid.  95,  per  Abhott,  C.  J.,  and  Best  and  Holroyd,  JJ., 
Bayley,  J.,  dabilaiits.  ,    ., 

*  2  Stark,  on  SUuder,  51  ;  Chubb  v.  Westley,  0  C.  *  P.  4S0.  And  sea  ante,  rol.  u. 
5  117.     See  Goodrich  v.  Davis,  11  Met.  473-485. 

{*)  In  order  to  show   the  defamatory  log  among  certain  persona,  the  State  may 

sense  or  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  the  introduce  as  witnesses  those  persona  who 

defendant  in  the  language  need,  when  it  is  know  the  application  of  the  word*.     Com.' 

ambiguous,  or  consist*  of  expressions  not  s.  Morgan,  107  Mass.  199. 
in  common  use,  bat  having  a  known  mean- 
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itself ;  for  if  its  application  to  the  party  injured  be  known  or 
understood  only  by  reference  to  other  writings  for  which  the 
defendant  ia  not  responsible,  this  will  not  be  sufficient.1 

§  175.  Innuendoes.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  innuendoei, 
also,  must  be  proved ;  but  this  inaccuracy  arises  from  not  consid- 
ering their  precise  nature  and  office.  In  an  indictment  for  this 
offence,  the  averment  states  all  the  facta,  dehors  the  writing,  which 
are  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  libel  itself ;  the 
colloquium  asaerta  that  the  libel  was  written  of  and  concerning 
the  party  injured,  with  reference  to  the  matters  so  averred ;  the 
innuendo  is  merely  explanatory  of  the  subject-matter  sufficiently 
expressed  before,  and  of  that  only  ;  and  as  it  cannot  extend  the 
senae  of  the  words  beyond  their  own  proper  meaning,  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  proof.3  Whether  the  libel  relates  to  the  matters  so 
averred,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.8 

§  176.  Truth  u  a  defonoe.  Whether,  by  the  common  law,  the 
defendant,  in  an  indictment  for  a  defamatory  libel  on  the  person, 
could  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  in  his  justification,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  much  debated  in  this  country.  By  the  common 
law  as  held  in  England  the  truth  of  the  libel  was  not  a  justifica- 
tion ;  but  this  has  been  recently  modified  by  a  statute,  permitting 
the  defendant,  in  an  indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory 
libel,  in  addition  to  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  put  in  a  special  plea 
of  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged ;  upon  which  plea  the  truth 
may  be  inquired  into ;  and  if  the  jury  find  the  matter  to  be  true, 
and  that  the  publication  thereof  was  for  the  public  benefit,  it  con- 
stitutes a  good  defence  to  the  prosecution.4  In  several  of  the 
United  States  this  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  though  denied  by 
some  judges,  was  recognized  by  the  general  current  of  judicial 
decisions,  as  of  binding  force  in  this  country ;  but  it  has  since 
been  modified  in  some  States,  and  totally  abrogated  in  others,  by 
constitutional  or  statutory  provisions ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  admitted  as  a  rule  of  American  law."    On  the  contrary,  it  will 

1  Bom-Ice  «.  Warren,  2  Q  k  P.  807. 

1  Commonwealth  r.  SnellLng,  16  Pick.  33S  ;  Rax  v.  Hone,  Cowp.  083,  681 ;  Van 
Vechten  v,  Hopkins,  5  Johns.  211,  220-228.     And  we  May  «.  Brown,  8B,*C,  113. 

*  Stat  8  A  7  Vict.  c.  68,  I  8.  See  Cooke  on  Defamation,  p.  167 ;  end  the  Report 
of  the  Lords'  Committee,  with  the  evidence  before  them  on  the  subject  of  libel.  Id. 
pp.  171-512.  The  other  English  statutes  in  melioration  end  amendment  of  the  law  of 
libel  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  Mine  work,  App.  No.  1,  pp.  108-107. 

*  See  Kent,  Comnv  16-21. 
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now  be  found,  that,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  limited,  aa  will  be 
shown,  the  truth  of  a  defamatory  publication  brings  it  within  the 
class  of  privileged  communications. 

§  177.  Buna  subject  Thus,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions  for  libel.  But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  libels  defamatory  of  the  person,  and  not  to  scandalous 
libels  of  a  more  general  character.  And  the  same  construction 
should  probably  be  given  to  all  other  enactments  which  permit 
the  truth  to  be  shown  in  prosecutions  for  this  offence.  In  the 
statutes  of  some  States,  it  is  simply  declared  that  the  truth  may, 
in  those  cases,  be  given  in  evidence ; '  in  others,  it  is  said  that  it 
shall  be  a  justification  ;  *  but  doubtless  the  effect  of  both  expres- 
sions is  the  same.  Again,  it  is  provided  in  the  constitutions  of 
several  States,  that  the  truth  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  as  a 
justification,  in  prosecutions  for  those  publications  which  concern 
the  official  conduct  of  men  in  public  office,  or  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  public  office,  or,  more  generally,  where  the  matter 
is  proper  for  public  information;8  other  cases,  it  seems,  being 
left  at  common  law,  except  where  it  may  be  otherwise  provided  by 
statute.  And  other  States  have  provided,  either  in  constitutional 
or  statutory  enactments,  that  the  truth  shall  constitute  a  good 
defence,  in  all  cases,  provided  it  is  found  to  have  been  published 
from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.4  (a)     It  thus  appears, 

>  See  Connecticut,  Const,  art.  1,  9  7  ;  New  Jersey,  Revision  1877,  r.  381,  }  21  ; 
Missouri,  Const,  art  IS,  |  16  ;  Mississippi,  Rev.  Code,  1871,  g  2707  ;  How.  k  Hut. 
Dig.  tip.  668,  669  ;  Georgia  Code,  g  5018,  Prince'*  Dig.  p.  64*  ;  Cobb's  Dig.  to],  ii. 
p.  812  ;  Texas,  Stat.  Deo.  21,  1836,  %  S3  ;  Hartley's  Dig.  art.  2373,  p.  721 ;  Rev. 
Stat.  1878,  Crim.  Procad.  c  1,  art.  11. 

*  See  Vermont,  Rev.  Stat.  1889,  c.  25,  I  68  ;  but  see  Rev.  Law*,  1880,  g  1616  ; 
Maryland,  Stat.  1803,  c.  5*,  Her.  Code,  1878,  art.  6*,  J  76  ;  North  Carolina,  Rev. 
Slat.  1837,  c  35,  |  13  ;  Tennessee,  Stat.  1809,  c.  6,  |  2,  Car.  &  Nich.  Dig.  p.  439  ; 
Arkansas.  Const  art  2, .  j  8  ;  Rev.  Stat  1837,  div.  8,  c.  44,  art  2,  |  8,  p.  280.  In 
Illinois,  the  truth  is  a  justification  in  all  cases,  except  in  libels  tending  to  blacken  the 
memory  ot  the  dead,  or  to  expose  the  natural  defects  of  the  living.  Bar.  Stat  1615, 
Crim.  Code,  §  120. 

*  See  Ohio,  Const  art  8,  g  6  ;  Indiana,  Const  art.  1,  {  10;  Alabama,  Const  art.  6, 
|  14,  Stat  1807,  Toalm.  Dig.  tit  17,  c.  1,  }  16  ;  Pennsylvania,  Const,  art.  9,  g  7  ; 
Kentucky,  Const  art.  10, 1  8  ;  Delaware,  Const,  art.  1,  §  5  ;  Arkansas,  Const  art  2, 
|  8  ;  Maine,  Const,  art,  1,  §  4  ;  Texas,  Const.  1845,  art  1,  |  6  ;  Illinois,  Const  art.  8, 
S  23  ;  Tennessee,  Const,  art  11,  i  IB. 

1  See  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Stat  1886,  c  183,  §  6,  Pub.  Stat  p.  1201  ;  New  York, 
Const  art.  7,  S  8  ;  Rev.  Stat.  vol.  i.  p.  95,  j  21  j   Rhode  Island,  Const  art.  1,  j  20 ; 

(a)  Mass.  Pnb.  Stat  c  314,  S  13.  publication  charged  at  libellous,  and  snob. 
provide*  that  the  defendant  may  give  in  evidence  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  jus- 
evidence  in  hU  defence,  upon  the  trial,  tification,  unless  malicious  intention  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  proved. 
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that,  in  nearly  all  the  United  States,  the  right  to  give  the  troth 
in  evidence,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libels,  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  secured  by  express  law  ;  and  probably  would  not  now, 
in  any  of  them,  be  denied.  It  may  here  be  added,  that,  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  14, 1798,  libels  oa  the  Government,  or 
Congress,  or  the  President,  were  made  indictable  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  truth  was  permitted  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  by  the  defendant,  in  his  justification.  This  act,  though 
of  limited  duration,  has  been  regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  sense 
of  Congress,  that  in  prosecutions  of  that  kind  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  right  for  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  matter  published 
was  true.1 

§  178.  Defence.  In  his  defence,  it  is  competent  for  the  defend- 
ant to  show  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  publication ;  or,  if 
it  w&b  done  by  his  servant,  that  it  was  against  his  express  orders, 
or  out  of  the  course  of  the  servant's  employment,  or  while  the 
master  was  absent,  nnder  circumstances  rendering  it  physically 
and  morally  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  it ;  or  that  it  was  done 
by  deceiving  and  defrauding  the  master.  Or  he  may  Bhow,  by 
other  passages  in  the  same  book  or  newspaper  relating  to  the 
matter,  or  referred  to  in  the  libel  itself,  that  the  libel  was  not 
defamatory,  or  criminal,  in  the  sense  imputed  to  it.3  He  may 
also  show  that  the  publication  was  privileged,  as  being  made  in 
the  course  of  his  public  or  social  duty.*  But  a  subsequent  publi- 
cation of  the  same  matter,  when  not  required  by  such  duty,  as, 
for  example,  the  printing  of  a  speech  delivered  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  or  the  like,  is  not  privileged.1    Whether  the  printer  of 

Michigan,  Const  art.  1,57;  Wisconsin,  Const  art  1,  |  8  ;  Iowa,  Rev.  Code,  1851, 
art.  2789  j  Florid*,  Const  art  1,  %  15,  Thompson's  Dig.  p.  49S  ;  California,  Count. 
art  I,  (  9  ;  Stat  I860,  c.  99,  §  120.  In  Maine,  the  truth  will  justify  any  publication 
respecting  public  men,  or  proper  for  public  information,  irrespective  of  the  motive  of 
publication  ;  bat  to  j  until  j  the  publication  of  any  other  libel,  it  must  be  free  from  any 
corrupt  or  malicious  motive.  Rev.  Stat.  1840,  c.  186,  §  5  ;  Rev.  Stat  1871,  c.  129, 
*  4.  In  Illinois,  it  U  enacted,  that  "in  all  prosecutions  for  a  libel,  the  truth  thereof 
may  be  riven  in  evidence  in  justification,  except  libela  tending  to  blacken  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  or  expose  the  natural  defects  of  the  living."  Rev.  Stat  1846,  c.  30,  §  120. 
In  New  Hampshire,  it  la  held  aa  common  law,  that  if  there  was  a  lawful  occasion  for 
the  publication,  and  the  matter  published  ia  true,  the  motive  U  immaterial  j  and  that 
though  the  matter  he  not  true,  yet  the  publication  may  be  excused,  by  showing  that  it 
was  made  ou  a  lawful  occasion,  upon  probable  causa,  and  from  good  motives.  State 
«.  Barahsm,  9  JJ.  H.  SI. 

1  See  l*ws  U.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  698  (Peters's  ed.) ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  24. 

1  Rex  v.  l^tmbort,  2  Csmpb.  898. 

*  Supra,  (J  167,  170 ;  Goodnow  o.  Tappan,  1  Ohio,  60. 

*  Roc  •.  Creevey,  1  M.  &  8.  273,  278  ;  Rex  *.  Lord  Abingdon,  1  Esp.  224  ; 
Oliver  v.  Lord  Bentinck,  8  Taunt.  468. 
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legislative  documents,  containing  official  reports  defamatory  in 
their  nature,  could  protect  himself  under  the  allegation  of  privi- 
lege, by  shoving  that  he  published  them  by  order  of  the  legisla- 
ture, is  a  question  which  at  one  time  greatly  agitated  the  British 
public ;  but  at  length  it  was  settled  that  the  order  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  no  defence  to  an  action  at  lav.1 

§  179.  Law.  Pact  Right,  of  Jmy.  The  right  of  the  jury,  in 
criminal  cases,  and  particularly  in  trials  for  libel,  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  formerly  held,  that,  where 
there  were  no  circumstances  which  raised  a  question  of  justifica- 
tion in  point  of  law,  the  jury  were  bound  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty,  if  they  found  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  truth  of  the 
innuendoes  ;  these  two  matters  of  fact  being  all  which  they  were 
permitted  to  inquire  into.3  In  the  United  States,  this  doctrine  is 
not  known  to  have  been  received,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
so  distasteful  as  to  have  occasioned  express  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  to  the  effect  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  jury 
may  render  a  general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  under  the 
issue  of  not  guilty.  The  language  of  the  constitutions  of  some 
States  is,  that  "  the  jury  shall  be  judges  of,"  and  in  other  States, 
"  shall  have  the  right  to  determine,"  the  law  and  the  facts.  In 
many  of  the  constitutions  it  is  provided  that  the  jury  may  do  this 
"  under  the  direction  of  the  court,"  8  or,  "  after  having  received 
the  direction  of  the  court,"  *  or,  "  as  in  other  cases ; "  s  but  in 
other  constitutions  the  provision  is  unqualified.6  Upon  these  pro- 
visions a  further  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  jury  were 
bound  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  court,  in  matters  of  law,  or 

1  Btockdale  v.  Henssrd,  9  Ad.  fc  £1.  1. 

*  See  Rex  t>.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  B  T.  R.  429-432,  D.,  where  the  practice  ia  histori- 
cally stated  and  vindicated  by  Lord  Mansfield.  The  excitement  which  grew  out  of 
thin  tnd  some  other  caaei  caused  the  passage  of  the  itatute  of  82  CJeo.  III.  c  60,  which 
declare*,  that  in  an  indictment  or  information  for  a  libel,  upon  ths  issue  of  not  guilty, 
the  jurors  uwy  return  a  general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  not  upon  the  fact 
of  publication  and  the  truth  of  the  innuendoes  alone. 

*  Such  are  the  constitutional  provisions  in  Ohio,  Const  art  8,  §  8  ;  Indiana,  Const 
art  1,  §  10  j  Alabama,  Const,  art  8,  |  14  ;  Pennsylvania,  Const  art  D,  |  7  ;  Ken- 
tucky, Const  art  10,  |  8  ;  Connecticut,  Const  art  1,  J  7  ;  Missouri,  Const  art  13, 
S  18  ;  Illinois,  Const  art.  8,  §  23  ;  Tennessee,  Const  art.  11,  }  IB. 

4  See  Maine,  Const  art  1, 1  4  ;  Iowa,  Rev.  Stat  1351,  £  2772. 

1  Sea  Delaware,  Const,  art,  1,  §  5. 

'  See  Arkansas,  Const  art.  2,  |  a  ;  California,  Const,  art.  1,  g  9  ;  New  York,  Const 
art  7,  |  8  ;  Michigan,  Const  art  1,  j  7  ;  Florida,  Const  art  1,  f  16  ;  Wisconsin, 
Const  art.  1,  |  8  ;  Texss,  Const.  (18(G)  art.  1,  g  6.  In  this  last-mentioned  State,  in 
the  Constitution  of  1830,  Declaration  of  Eight*,  art  4,  the  words,  "  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,"  wen  added ;  but  in  the  revised  Constitution  of  1845,  they  were 
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were  at  liberty  to  disregard  them,  and  determine  the  law  for 
themselves.  On  this  point,  the  decisions  are  not  entirely  uniform  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  not  perfectly  clear,  from  the  want  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  power  possessed  by  the  jury  to  find  a 
general  verdict,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  court  in  a  matter 
of  law,  without  being  accountable  for  so  doing,  and  their  right  so 
to  do,  without  a  violation  of  their  oath  and  duty.  But  the  weight 
of  opinion  is  vastly  against  the  right  of  the  jury,  in  any  case,  to 
disregard  the  law  as  stated  to  them  by  the  court ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  favor  of  their  duty  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  as 
the  court  may  declare  to  be  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  being  merely  this,  that  the  jury 
are  the  sole  judges  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  issue,  and  of 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  case.1  (a) 

1  This  question  was  very  fully  and  ably  considered  in  United  States  «.  Battiste, 
2  Sumo.  243  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Porter,  10  Met  26a  ;  Pierce  v.  State,  13  N.  li.  53<t  ; 
United  States  v.  Morris,  4  Am.  Law  Journ.  n.  a.  241  ;  in  which  case*  the  other 
American  and  the  English  authorities  are  reviewed.  And  sea  ante,  vol.  i.  %  49  ; 
Townsend  v.  State,  2  Blackf.  161  ;  Warren  v.  State,  i  Id.  150  ;  Armstrong  r.  Stats, 
Id.  2*7  ;  Hardy  v.  State,  7  Mo.  607 ;  People  *.  Pine,  2  Barb.  B.  C.  66B. 

(a)  If  the  defendant  admit  that  the  company  are  responsible  for  the  public*- 

publication  is  libellous,  he  cannot  com-  tlon  of  a  libel  by  the  directors,  in  giving 

plain  that  that  question  is  not  submitted  instructions  by  telegraph  to  their  agents  ut 

to  the  jury.      State  d.  Goold,  S2  Me.  609.  the  different  stations,  that  the  plaintiff's 

It  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  re-  bank  had  stopped  payment.     So  the  cor- 

cent  cases,  bow  far  corporations  will   be  potation  will  be  held  responsible  for  cireu- 

held  responsible,  as  such,  for  the  publics-  Wing  libellous  matter  in  a  report  of  its 

tion  of  libels  by  their  directors  or  agents  in  directors,  with  the  acoinpanying  evidence, 

the  due  course  of  the  business  of  the  oorpo-  even    when    made    to    the  stockholders. 

ration.     It  was  held,  in  Whitfield  v.  South  Philadelphia,   Wilmington,    k    Baltimore 

Eastern  Railway  Company,  1  Ellis,  B.  &  Railway  Co.  «.  Quigley,  21  How.  (U.  8.) 

Ellis,  IIS,  8.  a  *  Jur.  K.  8.  SSS,  that  the  202. 
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§  180.  Bfalntananoe.  Champerty.  This  crime  is  said  to  COnsiBt 
in  the  unlawful  taking  in  hand  or  upholding  of  quarrels  or  sides, 
to  the  disturbance  or  hinderance  of  common  right.1  It  is  of  two 
kinds :  namely,  RuraHs,  or  in  the  country ;  and  Cwiali*,  or  in  the 
courts.  The  former  is  usually  termed  Champerty ;  and  is  com- 
mitted where  one  upholds  a  controversy,  under  a  contract  to  have 
part  of  the  property  or  subject  in  dispute.  The  latter  alone  is 
usually  termed  Maintenance;  and  is  committed  where  one  offi- 
ciously, and  without  just  cause,  intermeddles  in  and  promotes  the 
prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  by 
assisting  either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise.1  Both  species  of 
this  crime  are,  in  some  form  or  other,  forbidden  by  statutes,  in 
nearly  all  the  United  States ;  but  the  common  law  is  still  con- 
ceived to  be  in  force  where  it  has  not  been  abrogated  by  the 
statute.8  (a) 

§  181.  indictment  The  indictment  charges,  in  substance,  that 
the  defendant  unjustly  and  unlawfully  maintained  and  upheld  a 
certain  suit,  pending  in  such  a  court  (describing  them),  to  the 
manifest  hinderance  and  disturbance  of  justice.  If  the  offence 
was  strictly  champerty,  and  consisted  in  the  buying  of  a  pretended 
or  disputed  title  or  claim  to  property  from  a  grantor  or  vendor 
out  of  possession,  the  facts  are  specially  stated  in  the  indictment. 

6  ;  1  R  dm.  on 

;  Everenden  v.  Beaumont,  7  Hub.  78  ;  Swett  v. 
Poor,  11  Hasa.  £53  fTSwrton  v.  PerriraL  1  Pick.  416  ;  Brinley  *.  Whiting,  6  Pick. 
359  ;  Key  *.  Tattier,  1  Ham.  132  ;  Rust  v.  Larue,  4  Litt.  417  ;  Brown  v.  Beauchamp, 
6  Monroe,  416.  In  Ohio  and  in  Illinois,  it  hu  been  held,  that  a  conveyance  by  one 
who  ia  disseised,  la  not  roid  for  champerty.  Hall  v.  Aahby,  S  Ham.  96 ;  Willi*  v. 
Watson,  4  Seam.  64. 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statutes  contain  (Richardson  v.  Rowland,  40  Conn.  G8G):  nor 

all  the  law  in  force  on  the  subject.     Sedg-  New  Jersey  (fichomp  v.  Schenck,  40  N.  J. 

wick  v.  Stanton,  t  Kern.   (N.  Y.l  239.  L.  196).  but  contra,  Greennwn  t>.  Cobee,  81 

The  act  of  Henry  Till.  Is  not  rigidly  en-  Ind.  201  ;  Thompson  b.  Reynolds,  73  11L 

forced  in  this  country.     Wood  v.  HcOniro,  11.    Nor,  independent  of  statutes,  does  it 

21  Oau  688.     See  Danforth  v.  Btreeter,  28  seem  to    be    much   regarded    elsewhere. 

TL   490.     The  common  law  of  mainte-  Richardson  v.  Rowland,  supra,  and  note 
nance   ia  not  recognized  in  Connecticut    to  a.  a  14  Am.  L.  Beg.  k.  s.  78. 
voi.  hi,                                      12 
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In  either  case,  the  charge,  being  properly  made,  is  supported  prima 
facie  by  evidence  of  the  specific  facts  alleged  ;  as,  that  the  defend- 
ant assisted  another  with  money  to  carry  on  his  cause  ;  or  did 
otherwise  bear  him  oat  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
suit ;  or  induced  a  third  person  to  do  so ; l  or  bargained  to  carry  on 
a  suit,  in  consideration  of  having  part  of  the  thing  in  dispute  ; '  (a) 
or  purchased  the  interest  of  a  party  in  a  pending  suit ; 8  or  the 
like. 

§  182.  Defence.  The  defendant,  in  his  defence,  may  avoid  the 
charge,  by  evidence  that  the  act  was  justifiable  ;  as,  that  he  already 
had  an  interest  in  the  suit,  in  which  he  advanced  his  money, 
though  it  were  but  a  contingent  interest;*  or,  that  be  was  nearly 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  party  whom  he  upheld,  even 
though  he  were  but  a  step-ion;''  or,  was  related  socially,  as  a 
master  or  servant ; a  or,  that  he  assisted  the  party  because  he  was 
a  poor  man,  and  from  motives  of  charity ; T  or,  that  the  defendant 
was  interested  with  others  in  the  general  question  to  be  decided, 
and  that  they  merely  contributed  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  a 
judicial  determination  of  that  question.8 

§  183.  Same  enbteot  If  the  defendant  is  charged  with  know- 
ingly buying  or  telling  land  in  possession  by  another  under  an 
adverse  claim  of  title,  with  intent  to  disturb  that  possession,  the 
charge  may  be  resisted  by  evidence  that  such  possession  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  title  ;  as,  if  it  were  under 
a  mere  quitclaim  deed,  from  a  naked  possessor  or  occupant,  who 

i  I  Hawk.  F.  C.  c.  SS,  M  4,  6  ;  1  Bus*,  on  Crimes,  17S,  Eth  (Ens.)  ad.  3G1. 

*  ThaUhimero.  Brine  kerboff,  3  Cowen,  823  ;  Lathrop*.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Met.  4B9. 

*  Arden  t>.  Patterson,  G  Jobna.  Ch.  44. 

*  Thallhimer  v.  Brinekerhoff,  8  Cowan,  628  ;  Williamson  ».  Henley,  8  Bing.  299  ; 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  88,  JJ  12-19 ;  Wickham  v.  Conkliu,  8  John*.  22.:. 

*  Campbell  v.  Jones,  4  Wend.  806,  310.  If  he  is  heir-apparent,  it  ia  mifficient, 
however  remotely  related.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  S3,  §  20. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  83,  |g  23,  24. 

1  Perine  v.  Dunn,  8  Johns.  Ch.  60S. 

*  Gowen  v.  Nowell,  1  GreenL  292  ;  Froat  c  Paiue,  12  Me.  111. 

(a)  A  guarantee  by  an  attorney  of  a  a  defence  of  which  the  defendant  can  arail 

claim  left  with  him  for  collection  it  not  himself.     Robinson  v.  Beall,  28  Ga.  17. 

champertoua.     Gregory  v.  Gteed,  88  Vt.  An   agreement   by  an  attorney  with  his 

406.    Nor  the  transfer  by  assignment  to  client,  to  prosecute  at  his  own  coat  For  a 

the  attorney  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  ahnre  of   the  proceeds,   is   champertoua. 

suit,  for  the  purpose    of  security  for   his  Orr   v.   Tanner,   12  R.   L  94  ;    Martin  «. 

charges,  although  it  seems  an  absolute  sale  Clarke,  S  R.  I.  889 ;  Steams  v.  Felkar,  28 

would  be  champertoua.     Anderson  o.  Rad-  Wis.  594.     But  tee  Cross  v.   Bloomer,  0 

cliffe,   1   Ellis,   B.   *  E.  SOS.     That  the  Bait.  (Tenn.)  741,  and  mate,  f  180,  n.; 

agreement  for  the  compensation  of   the  yol.  ii.  fi  189,  n. 
plaintiff 'a  attorney  ia  champertoua,  ia  not 
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claimed  no  title ; 1  or,  that  the  adverse  possession  was  of  only  a 
small  proportiou  of  the  land,  and  that  the  entire  agreement  of  sale 
was  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  with  the  object  of  transferring  a 
disputed  title  ;a  (a)  or,  that  the  purchase  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  his  own  title;8 (A)  or  the  like.  The  party 
selling  is  presumed  to  know  of  the  existence  of  an  adverse  pos- 
session, if  there  be  any  ;*  hut  this  may  be  rebutted  by  counter 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.6 

1  Jackson  r.  Hill,  G  Wend.  532 ;  Jackson  v.  Collins,  8  Cowen,  89. 
1  Van  DycL  v.  Van  Bauren,  1  John*.  8*6. 
■  Wilco*  •.  Calloway,  1  Wash.  sa. 

*  Hasaenfmts  v.  Kelly,  13  John*.  466  ;  Line  v.  Shears,  1  Wand.  433 ;  Etheridge  v. 
Cromwell,  8  Wend.  6211. 

*  Ibid.  And  flee  Jackson  v.  Demont,  9  Johns.  55  ;  Swett  «.  Poor,  11  Mais.  549, 
654. 

(o)  Dawley  o.  Brown,  79  N.  Y.  390;  (6)  A  devise  or  conveyance  between 
Danforth  v.  Streeter,  2  Wms.  (Vt)  490.  near  relations,  of  land  bald  adversely  or  in 
But  an  agreement  between  A  k  13,  litigation,  ia  good  and  not  champertous. 
whereby  B  undertook  to  recover  certain  Morris  v.  Henderson,  87  Miss.  493.  The 
real  estate  and  reinvest  A  in  the  posses-  policy  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
aion  thereof,  and  A  agreed  to  convey  two-  adverse  possession  of  another,  U  not  ap- 
thirds  of  his  interest  to  B  when  this  was  plicable  to  judicial  and  official  sales- 
done,  was  held  champertoua,  Coleman  c.  Henna  v.  Renfro,  33  Miss.  125;  Cook  v. 
Billings,  80  111  188.  Travis,  30  N.  Y.  400. 
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NUISANCE. 

§  184.  Definition.  Common  nuisances  are  a  species  of  offence 
against  the  public  order  and  economical  regimen  of  the  State ; 
being  either  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, or  the  neglecting  to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good 
requires.1  (a)  More  particularly,  it  is  said  to  comprehend  endan- 
gering the  public  personal  safety  or  health ;  or  doing,  causing, 
occasioning,  promoting,  maintaining,  or  continuing  what  is  noisome 
and  offensive,  or  annoying  and  vexatious,  or  plainly  hurtful  to  the 
public,  (6)  or  is  a  public  outrage  against  common  decency  or  com- 
mon morality,  or  tends  plainly  and  directly  to  the  corruption  of 
the  morals,  honesty,  and  good  habits  of  the  people  ;  the  same  being 
without  authority  or  justification  by  law.a  (a)  Hence,  it  is  indict- 
able, as  a  common  nuisance,  to  carry  on  an  offensive  trade  or 
manufacture  in  a  settled  neighborhood  or  place  of  usual  public 
resort  or  travel,  whether  the  offence  be  to  the  Bight  or  smell  or 
hearing ; s  (d)  or,  to  expose  the  citizens  to  a  contagious  disease, 
by  carrying  an  infected  person  through  a  frequented  street,  or 
opening  a  hospital  in  an  improper  place ;  *  or,  to  make  or  keep 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  76,  S  1 ;  4  BL  Coram.  ISO  ;  1  Kuan,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.j  ed. 
418. 

1  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commissioners  on  Crim.  Law,  tit.  Common  Nni- 
■uicc,  {I. 

•  Rex  «.  Pappiueau,  2  Stra.  686  ;  Res  v.  Neville,  1  Peaks,  01  ;  People  v.  Cunning- 
ham, 1  Denio,  524. 

•  Re  x  v.  Yantandillo,  4  M.  &  8.  73  ;  Hex  v.  Burnett,  4  M.  &  8.  272 ;  Anon.,  8 
Atk.  760. 

(a)  What  amount  of  annoyance  or  in-  70  N.  C.  87  ;  State  «.  Pepper,  88  N.  C. 
convenience  will  constitute  a  nuisance,  269.  And  a  single  instance  of  profane 
being  a  question  of  degree,  dependent  on  swearing  will  not  constitute  the  offence, 
varying  circumstances,  cannot  be  precisely  State  v.  Jones,  9  Ired.  (N.  C.)  38  ;  State 
defined.     Columbus  Gas,  Ac  Co.  r.  Free-  c.  Graham,  S  Sneed  (Tenn. ),  134. 

land,  12  Ohio  St.  392.  (rf)  And  the  smell  need  not  be  injnri- 

( b)  And  the  indictment  most  show  in  ous  to  health,  but  only  offensive  to  the 
some  way  how  the  nuisance  is  hurtful  to  senses.  State  o.  Wetherall,  6  Hairing. 
the  public  or  some  part  of  it.  State  v.  (Md. )  487  ;  State  v.  Rankin,  S  8.  C.  488. 
Honok,  73  Ind.  37.  Where  a  railroad  authorized  by  its  charter 

(e)  Profane    cursing  and  swearing  in  to  be  made  at  one  place  is  made  at  another, 

rblie  is  indictable  as  a  common  nuisance,  it  Is  a  mere  nuisance  on  every  highway  it 

should  he  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  touches  in   its  illegal  course.    Attomey- 

the  offence  was  committed  in  such  a  place  General  v.  Lombard,  Ac.  Ry.  Co.,  10  Phibv 

and  manner  that  it  might  be  heard.     State  [Pa.)  862;  Commonwealth  e.  Erie  i  North- 

v.  Barhatn,  79  N.  C. 646  ;  State  b.  Powell  East.  R-  R.  Co.,  27  Pa.  St  888. 
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gunpowder  in  or  near  a  frequented  place,  without  authority  there- 
for ; '  (a)  or,  to  make  great  noises  in  the  night,  by  a  trumpet,  or 
the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neighborhood;3  or,  to  keep  a 
disorderly  house  ; 8  or,  a  house  of  ill-fame  ;*  (6)  or,  indecently  to 
expose  the  person;6  (c)  or,  to  be  guilty  of  open  lewdness  and 
lascivious  behavior;8  or,  to  be  frequently  and  publicly  drunk,  and 
in  that  state  exposed  to  the  public  view ; T  or,  to  be  a  common 
scold;8  or,  a  common  eavesdropper;9  or,  to  obstruct  a  public 
highway.10  (<f)  Many  of  these,  and  some  others,  which  are  also 
offences  by  the  common  law,  are  forbidden  by  particular  statutes, 
upon  which  the  prosecutions  are  ordinarily  founded.11  (e) 

§  185.   Indictment.    The  indictment  for  this  offence  states  the 

1  Bex  v.  Taylor,  2  Stra.  1187  ;  People  v.  Sards,  1  Johns.  78. 

1  Rex  v.  Smith,  1  Stra.  704  ;  Com raon wealth  v.  Smith,  6  Cash.  SO. 

*  Rex  v.  Higginson,  2  Burr.  1232  ;  18  Pick.  382  ;  State  v.  Bertheol,  8  Black f.  471 ; 
State  v.  Bailey,  1  Foster  IS.  H.),  84S. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  74  ;  Id.  e.  76,  «  8. 

*  Rex  v.  Sedley,  1  Keb.  830  ;  Sid.  1SS  ;  Rex  v.  Crandeo,  2  Cumpb.  89  ;  State  v. 
Roper,  1  Dev.  k  Bat.  208.  An  indecent  exposure,  though  in  a  place  of  public  re- 
■oft.  If  visible  only  by  one  parson,  no  other  person  being  in  a  position  to  see  it,  is  not 
indictable  as  a  common  nuisance.  Regina  e.  Webb,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  188  ;  1  Leading 
Crim.  Cases,  442  ;  1  Denison,  C.  C.  328  ;  2  C.  4  K.  983  ;  Temp.  *  Mew,  C.  C.  28  ; 
Regina  o.  Watson,  2  Cox,  C.  C.  378  ;  I  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  448,  n.  An  indictment 
for  this  offence  need  not  conclude  to  the  common  nuisance.  Commonwealth  v.  Haynes, 
2  Gray,  72.  But  see  Regina  v.  Webb,  uW  supra  ;  Regina  v.  Holmes.  17  Jnr.  682  ;  1 
Leading  Crim.  Cases.  462  ;  3  C.  &  K.  360  ;  fl  Cox,  C.  C.  218  ;  20  Eng.  Law  k  Eq. 
5»7. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  6,  S  4 ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimes,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  484  ;  Grisbam  «. 
Stat*,  2  Yerg.  68S  ;  Stats  v.  Moore,  1  Swan,  138. 

1  Smith  v.  State,  1  Humph.  308  ;  State  u.  Waller,  8  Murph.  220.  Bee  Common- 
wealth e.  Boon,  2  Gray,  74. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  76,  H  6,  14  ;  4  BL  Comm.  188  ;  1  Buss,  on  Climes,  5th  (Eng.) 
ad.  438. 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  188  ;  1  Unas,  on  Crimes,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  438. 
»  4  Bl.  Comm.  167  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e,  78. 

u  See,  for  the  law  of  common  nuisances,  2  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  1 1  2362-2428,  and 
cases  there  cited. 

(a)  See  also  Reg.  v.  Lister,  1  Dears,  k  B.  (t)  So  to  sell  liquor  illegally.     Meyer 

200,  where  it  was  held  a  nuisance  to  keep  v.  State,  42  N.  J.  I..  145.     So  where,  under 

■  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  a  highly  inflam-  a  city  ordinance,  it  is  illegal  to  allow  stag- 

mahje  substance,  stored  in  large  quantities,  nant  water  to  remain  upon  land,  or  in 

in  a  thickly  populated  neighborhood.  cellars,  this  is  an  indictable  offer™,  Com. 

(6)  Com.  V.  Ballon,  124  Mass.  26.  v.  Colby,  128   Mass.   01.      So  it  is  a  nui- 

(«]  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ex-  sauce  to  maintain  a  ruinous  building,  with* 
pMure  should  be  made  in  a  place  open  to  out  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  owner 
the  public.  If  the  act  is  done  where  a  had  or  had  not  reason  to  believe  it  in  dan- 
great  number  of  persons  may  see  it,  end  ger  of  falling.  Chute  t>.  State,  IS  Minn, 
several  do  see  it,  it  is  sufficient.  Reg.  271.  Discordant  singing  is  not  a  nui- 
e.  Thallman,  9  Cox,  C.  C.  3S8.  sauce,  though  it  disturbs  the  congregation, 

(if)  State  a.    Harden,  11  S.  C.  880.     A  if  the  singer  is  conscientiously  taking  part 

permanent  fruit  stand,  so  erected  as  to  en-  in  religions  services.     State  v.   Llnkhaw, 

croach  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  public  street  80  S.  C.  214. 


Ind.185. 
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facts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  charge,  alleging  it  to  be  to  the 
common  nuisance  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  Common- 
wealth.1 But  if  the  subject  be  one  which  in  its  nature  necessa- 
rily tends  to  the  injury  of  all  the  citizens,  such  as  obstructing  a 
river  described  as  a  public  navigable  river,  or  a  way  described  as  a 
public  highway,  or  the  like,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  without  any 
more  particular  allegation  of  common  nuisance.3 

§  186.  Proof.  In  proof  of  the  charge,  evidence  must  be  adduced 
to  show,  1st,  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  this  will  suffice,  though  he  acted  as  the  agent  or  servant 
and  by  the  command  of  another  ; 8  (a)  2d,  that  it  was  to  the  com- 
mon injury  of  the  public,  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  private  griev- 
ance. And  this  must  be  shown  as  an  existing  fact,  and  not  by 
evidence  of  reputation.1  If  the  act  done  or  neglected  is  charged  as 
a  common  nuisance  on  the  ground  that  it  is  offensive,  annoying, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  citizens,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  actually  and 
substantially  so;  for  groundless  apprehension  is  not  sufficient; 
and  mere  fear,  though  reasonable,  has  been  said  not  to  create  a 
nuisance  ;'(£)  neither  is  slight,  uncertain,  and  rare  damage.8 

§  187.  Dofonco.  In  the  defence,  it  is  of  course  competent  to 
give  evidence  of  any  facts  tending  to  disprove  or  to  justify  the 
charge.  (<r)     But  the  defendant  will  not  be  permitted  to  show  that 

'  The  indictment  should  conclude  to  the  common  nuisance  of  alt  the  citizens,  kc 
Commonwealth  t>.  Faria,  5  Rand.  SSI  ;  Commonwealth  D.  Smith,  8  Cosh.  80  ;  Hay- 
ward's  Case,  Cm.  El.  MS  ;  Common  wealth  «.  Boon,  1  Gray,  74,  7G  ;  Graffins  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 3  Penn.  502  ;  Dunnaway  v.  State,  V  Yerg.  350.  Bnt  sea  Commonwealth 
v.  Haynee,  2  Gray,  72. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  75,  ||  3-5  ;  1  Bum.  on  Crime*.  829. 

»  State  v.  Hell,  5  Port.  365  ;  State  «.  Mathia,  1  Hill  (S.  C. ),  87. 

'  Commonwealth  o.  Stewart,  1  9.  k  R.  342  :  Commonwealth  v.  Hopkins,  2  Dana, 
418. 

1  Anon,  8  Atk.  751,  per  Ld.  Hardwtcke.  Arid  see  1  Rum,  on  Crimea,  6th  (Eng.) 
ed.  422  ;  Report  Mass.  Comm. ,  tit.  Common  Nuisance,  §  2 ;  Sex  f.  White.  1  Ban.  333. 

*  Rex  v.  Tindall,  6  Ad.  &  El.  143  ;  1  Her.  k  Per.  71S.  See  Begina  v.  Charles- 
worth,  IS  Q.  B.  1012  ;  22  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  235. 

(o)  Com.   r.   Mann,   4   Gray  (Mass.),     ham,  1   Den.   (N.   Y.)   630;  bnt  quart, 
Honse  v.  Mftcalf,  27  Conn.  681.     And  it 
it  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  carrying. 
,    „  „.  ._.     on  a  noxious  trade,  that  it  had  been  carried 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  a  common  nui-    on  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 


a  support  the  indictment.     Com.  r.     mon  nuisance.    Com.  v.   Upton,  8  Gray 
Gallagher,  1  Allen  (Mass.),  6P2.  (Mass.),  472.     And  see  Douglass  v.  State, 

(ej  But  no  length  of  time  will  justify    4  Wis.  387  :  State  v.  Phipps,  4  Ind.  615. 


i  public  nuisance.  1  Rues,  on  Crimea  Nor  is  it  a  defence  that  the  public  benefit 
(7tb  Am.  ed.),  380;  Mills  v.  Hall,  9  is  equal  to  the  public  inconvenience. 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  S16 ;  People  «.  entitling-    State  e.  Easter,  35  Iowa,  221.    A  struc 
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the  public  benefit  resulting  from  his  act  is  equal  to  the  public  in- 
convenience which  arises  from  it ;  for  this  would  be  permitting  a 
private  person  to  take  away  a  public  right,  at  his  discretion,  by 
making  a  specific  compensation.1  (a)  But  it  seems  that  such 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  the  court,  in  mitigation  of  a  discre- 
tionary fine  or  penalty.3  If  the  charge  is  for  obstructing  a  public 
river,  by  permitting  his  sunken  ship  to  remain  there,  the  defendant 
may  show  that  the  ship  was  wrecked  and  sunken  without  his 
fault ; a  and  the  same  principle,  it  is  conceived,  will  apply  to  any 
other  case  of  accidental  obstruction.  The  navigable  or  public 
character  of  the  river  or  highway  may  also  be  controverted  by 
evidence.*  (6) 

1  Bex  *.  Ward,  4  Ad.  k  EL  SSI,  overruling  Bex  e.  Russell,  6  B.  t  C.  SliS  ;  9 
Dowl.  &  By).  688,  in  which  the  contrary  had  been  held.  And  see  ace.  Respublica  u. 
Caldwell,  1  Dili.  150.      See  also  Regina  «.  Randall,  Car.  &  M.  196  ;  Rex  e.   Monis,  1 

B.  &  Ad.  411 ;  Kceiiia  ■>.  Beta,  16  Q.  B.  1022  ;  22  Bag.  Law  fc  Eq.  240  ;  Begina  v. 
Sheffield  Gaa  Co.,  Id.  200. 

1  State  v.  Bell,  6  Fort.  365. 

1  Bex  v.  Watts,  2  Eap.  675.  Quaere,  whether  It  1*  not  requisite  for  the  defendant, 
In  snch  cases,  to  show  that  he  has  relinquished  and  abandoned  all  claim  or  right  of 
property  in  the  wreck.     And  aee  Brown  v.  Mallett,  6  C.  B.  599,  017-620. 

1  Commonwealth  «,  Chapin,  5  Pick.  IBB. 

tote  authorized  by  the  legislature  cannot  fn)  See  RedSeld  on  Railways,  vol.  ii. 

be  a  pnblfe  nuisance.     People  ft  Law,  84  1 1  225,  226. 

Barb.    (N.   Y.)   404.     See  also    Com.   v.  (J)  It  seems  that  nothing  can   be  a 

Beed,  34  Pa.  St.  276  ;  Stonghtou  v.  State,  "nuisance"  to  which  the  agency  of  man 

6   Wis.  261  ;   Grifflng  c.  Gibb,  1  HcAll.  does  not  contribute  ;  for  example,  a  bar  in 

C.  C.  (Oil.)  212.  In  State  v.  Freeport,  a  stream  formed  by  natural  causes  seems 
48  He.  198,  it  is  held  that  if  a  bridge,  to  be  no  nuisance.  Mohr  «.  Oao.lt,  10 
fault  under  doe  authority,  across  a  navi-  Wis.  SIS.  When  a  public  nuisance  hai 
gable  river,  obstruct  navigation  more  than  become  the  subject  of  judidal  iuveatiga- 
is  reasonably  necessary,  it  is  a  nuisance,  tion,  the  power  of  a  private  citizen  to  ro- 
und the  subject  of  indictment.  move  it  ia  gone.  Com.  v.  Erie  &  North- 
East.  B.  R.  Co.,  27  Perm.  St  879. 
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PERJURY. 

§  188.  Definition.  This  crime  is  the  subject  of  statute  pro- 
visions, to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  in  all  the  United  States ;  and 
in  some  statutes  it  is  particularly  defined ;  but  cases,  not  provided 
for  by  statute,  are  understood  to  remain  offences  at  common  lav. 
The  crime,  as  described  in  the  common  law,  is  committed  when  a 
lawful  oath  is  administered,  in  some  judicial  proceedings  or  due 
course  of  justice,  to  a  person  who  swears  wilfully,  absolutely,  and 
falsely,  (a)  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question.1 
Where  the  crime  is  committed  at  the  instigation  or  procurement  of 
another,  it  is  termed  subornation  of  perjury,  in  the  party  insti- 
gating it ;  and  is  equally  punishable  by  the  common  law.3  And 
though  the  person  thus  instigated  to  take  a  false  oath  does  not 
take  it,  yet  the  instigator  is  still  liable  to  punishment.8 

§  189.  Indictment.  The  indictment  for  perjury  will  of  course 
specify  all  the  facts  essential  to  this  offence ;  namely,  1st,  the 
judicial  proceedings  or  due  course  of  justice,  in  which  the  oath  was 
taken ;  2dly,  the  oath,  lawfully  taken  by  the  prisoner ;  Sdly,  the 
testimony,  which  he  gave ;  4thly,  its  materiality  to  the  issue  or 
point  in  hand ;  and,  5thly,  its  wilful  falsehood. 

§  190.  Judicial  prooaedlng.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
proceeding  in  which  the  oath  is  taken,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the 
general  principle,  that  wherever  an  oath'  is  required  in  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  civil  government  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  land,  the  crime' of  perjury  may  be  committed. 
It  has  therefore  been  held  sufficient,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  crime 

i  3  last.  161 ;  i  Bl.  Comm.  137  ;  1  Hawk.   P.  C.  c.  69,  §  1  ;  9  Rosa,  on  Crimea, 
698  ;  5th  <Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  1  ;  2  Whart.  (Mm.  Law,  7th  ed.  j  2198. 
'  Commonwealth  t>.  Douglass,  5  Met.  211,  post,  §  200,  n. 
1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  89,  J  10.    Though  a  party  wno  Is  charged  with  subornation  of 

Krjurv  know  that  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whom  he  called  would  be  false,  yet  if 
did  not  know  that  the  witness  would  wilfully  testify  to  a  fact,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  he  cannot  be  convicted.     Commonwealth  b.  Douglass,  G  Met  211. 

(a)  The  allegation  of   wilfulness    and  the  accused  is  admissible,  if  it  tends  to 

corruptness  is  essential,  and  the  omission  show  that  he  could  not  have  sworn  wilfully 

of  it  is  fatal.     State  v.   Davis,  SI  N.  C.  and  corruptly.     Lytle  v.   State,  81  Ohio 

787  ;  Bell  «.  Senneff,  88  111.  122.     Upon  St  196. 
this  point,  evidence  of  the  intoxication  of 
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was  committed  by  the  prisoner,  in  bis  testimony  orally  as  a  wit- 
ness in  open  court,  or  in  an  information  or  complaint  to  a  magis- 
trate, or  before  a  commissioner  or  a  magistrate,  in  his  deposition ; 
or  before  a  State  magistrate,  under  an  act  of  Congress ; J  (a)  in 
any  lawful  court  whatever,  whether  of  common  law  or  equity ; 3  (i) 
or  court  ecclesiastical ; 8  of  record,  or  not  of  record ; 4  and  whether 
it  be  in  the  principal  matter  in  issue,  or  in  some  incidental  or  col- 
lateral proceeding,  such  as  before  the  grand  jury,  or  in  justifying 
bail,8  or  the  like ;  and  whether  it  be  as  a  witness,  or  as  a  party,  in 
his  own  case,  where  hie  testimony  or  affidavit  may  lawfully  be 
given.8  (c)  And  where,  upon  qualification  for  any  office  or  civil 
employment,  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  an  oath  is  required  of  the 
person,  stating  some  matter  of  fact,  a  wilful  and  corrupt  false 
statement  in  such  matter  is  perjury.7  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  appear 
prima  facie  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  and  that 
the  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer  before  whom  the  oath  was  taken 
was,  de  facto,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  office ; e  Buch  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  devolving  on  the  prisoner  the 
burden  of  showing  the  contrary.  But  this  rule  is  applicable  only 
to  public  functionaries;  and,  therefore,  where  the  authority  to 
administer  the  oath  was  derived  from  a  special  commission  for 


*  Ibid.;  5  Hod.  MS  ;  Crewe.  Vernon,  Cro.  Car.  87,  99;  Potdtneye.  Wilkinson, 
Cm,  EL  B07. 

■  Shaw  v.  Thompson,  Cro.  £1.  609  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  £  3. 

*  2  Boll.  Abr.  257,  Perjury,  pL  2  ;  1  Hawk,  ubi  supra,  5  Mod.  8*8  ;  People  v. 
Phelps,  6  Wend.  10. 

*  Hegina  v.  Hughes,  I  C.  &  K.  G19  ;  1  Boll.  Abr.  39,  40  ;  Boyson'i  Cue,  Cro.  Car. 
146  ;  Commonwealth  v.  While,  8  Pick.  455  ;  State  v.  Offutt,  4  Blackf.  355  ;  State  «. 
Fassett,  16  Conn.  457  ;  State  d.  Moffstt,  7  Humph.  260. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  69,  9  5  ;  Respublica  v.  Newell,  8  Yeates,  407 ;   State  o.  Steele, 

1  Yerg.  S94  ;  State  v.  Johnson,  7  Blackf.  49. 

'  Rex  e.  Lewis,  1  Stra,  70 ;  Report  Comm'rs  Mass,  on  Crim.  Law,  tit  Perjury,  {  IS  ; 
State  r.  Wall,  9  Yerg.  347,  waa  the  case  of  a  juror  examined  as  to  his  competency, 
'■  Sen  ante,   vol.  i   5§  S3,  92  ;  State  t.  Hawaii,  6  N.   H.  852  ;  State  v.  Gregory, 

2  Murphy,  69  ;  Rei  v.  Verelst,  S  Campb.  438  ;  Rex  v.  Howard,  1  M.  &  Bob.  187. 


is  punishable  in  the  State  courts,  quare.  tion  that  it 

See  People  c.  Sweetman,  8  Parker,  C.  K.  insufficient 

358 ;  Hump  u.  Com.,  SO  Pa.  St  475.    Son-  80. 

Me,  that  taking  •  false  oath  before  a  court-  (e)  But  the  oath  taken  by  the  master 

martial  is  perjury  at  common  law.     Beg.  of  a  vessel  before  a  notary  public,  as  a 

v.  Heane,  4  B.  &  3.  947.  verification  of  his  protest,  is  not  the  sub- 

(5)  If  the  alleged  perjury  aonaista  in  ject  ot  perjury.     People  *.  Travis,  1  Buff. 

■wearing  to  a  bill  in  equity,  the  indictment  (N.  Y.)  Super.  Ct  645. 
must  show  that  the  law  required  the  veri- 
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that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  commission  out  of  chancery  to 
take  testimony  in  a  particular  cause,  or  where  it  is  delegated  to  be 
exercised  only  under  particular  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  whose  power  depends  on  the  fact 
that  an  act  of  bankruptcy  has  been  committed,  or  the  like ;  the 
commission  in  the  one  case,  or  the  existence  of  the  essential  cir- 
cumstances in  the  other,  must  be  distinctly  proved.1 

§  191.  Competency  of  wrtneuw.  The  competency  of  the  uritnest 
to  testify,  or  the  fact  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  question 
propounded  to  him,  or  the  erroneousness  of  the  judgment  founded 
upon  Ilia  testimony,  are  of  no  importance ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be 
shown  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  did  testify.1  But  if 
he  wore  improperly  admitted  as  a  witness,  in  order  to  give  juris- 
diction to  the  court,  it  being  a  court  of  special  and  limited  juris- 
diction, his  false  swearing  is  not  perjury.8 

§  192.  Proof  of  the  falae  oath.  2dly.  In  proof  of  the  oath 
taken,  under  the  usual  allegation  that  "  he  was  sworn  and  ex- 
amined as  a  witness,"  or,  "sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath,"  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  evidence  that  it  was  in  fact  taken  in  some 
one  of  the  modes  usually  practised.1  But  if  it  be  alleged  that  it 
was  taken  on  the  gospels,  and  the  proof  be  that  it  was  taken  with 
an  uplifted  hand,  the  variance  will  be  fatal ;  for  the  mode  in  such 
case  is  made  essentially  descriptive  of  the  oath."  So,  it  is  con- 
ceived, it  would  be,  if  the  allegation  were  that  the  party  was  sworn, 
and  the  proof  were  of  a  solemn  affirmation;  or  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection,  that  the  oath  was  irregularly  taken ;  as 
for  example,  where  the  witness  was  sworn  to  testify  the  whole 
truth,  when  he  should  have  been  sworn  only  to  make  true  answers.* 
Where  the  oath  was  made  to  an  answer  in  chancery,  deposition, 
affidavit,  or  other  written  paper,  signed  by  the  party,  the  original 
document  should  be  produced,  with  proof  of  bis  handwriting,  and 
of  that  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  it  was  sworn  ;  which  will 

1  Rex  t>.  Punihoo,  8  Campb.  88. 

*  Montgomery  «.  State,  10  Ohio,  220  ;  Hale;  v.  McFheraon,  S  Hnmph.  104  ;  Sharp 
v.  Wilhite,  2  Humph.  484 ;  1  Bid.  274  ;  Shaffer  v.  Kin  taw,  1  Binn.  542  ;  Rex  «.  Dum- 
mer,  1  Balk.  174  ;  Van  Stoonburgh  v.  Kortt,  10  John*.  187  ;  State  v.  Holier,  1  Dot. 
203. 

■  Smith  o.  Bonehier,  2  Stra.  99S  ;  10  Johns.  167. 

4  Rex  v.  Rowley,  Ry.  k  M.  802  ;  2  Chitty,  Crirn.  Law,  800  ;  Bex  v.  McCarther,  1 
PearVa  Cea.  IBS  ;  State  v.  Noma,  9  K.  H.  98. 

*  See  anfe,  roL  L  |  85  ;  Btate  v.  Porter,  2  HID  (S.  C. ),  811.  And  see  State  ». 
Korria,  9  S.  H.  98  ;  Rex  e.  McCarther,  1  Peake'c  Cat.  188. 

*  Btate  «.  Keene,  28  Me.  88. 
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be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  oath  to  throw  on  the  prisoner  the 
burden  of  proving  that  he  was  personated  on  that  occasion  by  a 
stranger.1  If  the  affidavit  were  actually  used  by  the  prisoner  in 
the  cause  in  which  it  was  taken,  proof  of  this  fact  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  proving  his  handwriting.3  The  rule  in  these 
cases  seems  to  be  this :  that  the  proof  must  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
elude  the  hypothesis  that  the  oath  was  taken  by  any  other  person 
than  the  prisoner*  If  the  document  appears  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  prisoner  with  his  name,  it  will  be  presumed  that  he  was  not 
illiterate,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  contents :  but,  if  he 
made  his  mark  only,  he  will  be  presumed  illiterate ;  in  which  case 
some  evidence  must  be  offered  to  show  that  it  was  read  to  him ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  or  officer,  in 
the  jurat,  will  be  sufficient*  It  must  also  appear  that  the  oath 
was  taken  in  the  county  where  the  indictment  was  found  and  is 
tried ;  but  the  jurat,  though  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  place, 
ia  not  conclusive,  and  may  be  contradicted.1  (a) 

§  193.  Proof  of  ■ubatance  and  effect  3dly.  As  to  the  testimony 
actually  given.  If  there  are  several  distinct  assignments  of  per- 
jury upon  the  same  testimony  in  one  indictment,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  any  one  of  them  be  proved ; 6  (V)  and  proof  of  the  substance 
is  sufficient,  provided  it  is  in  substance  and  effect  the  whole  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  assignment  in  question.7  Whether  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  ell  the  testimony  which  the  prisoner  gave  at 
the  time  specified,  is  a  point  which  has  been  much  discussed,  the 
affirmative  being  understood  to  have  been  ruled  several  times  by 

1  Bex  v.  Horns,  2  Burr.  1169  ;  Bex  n.  Benson,  2  Campb.  508  ;  Crook  v.  Dun-ling, 
3  Dong.  75  ;  Ewer  v.  Ambrose,  i  B.  &  C.  25  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Warden,  11  Met.  406  : 
and,  vol.  i.  §  512.  Where  perjury  was  assigned  upon  an  answer  in  chancer;,  to  a  bill 
filed  by  A  "  against  B  and  another,"  and  it  appeared  that  in  fact  the  bill  was  against 
B  and  Kteral  other*.  Lord  Ellen  borough  beld  it  nevertheless  sufficient,  and  no  variance 
in  the  proof  npon  the  statute  of  23  Geo.  It.  e.  11,  g  1,  which  only  required  that  such 
proceedings  be  set  oat  according  to  their  substance  and  effect.  Bex  t>.  Benson,  supra. 
The  rule,  it  is  conceived,  is  the  earns  at  common  law. 

i.   James,  1  Show.  897  |  B.   C.   Carth.    220.     It  was  Carihevi't  report  of  this 


case  which  was  denied  by  Ld.  Mansfield,  in  Crook  v.  Dowling,  supra;  it  nut  appearing 
that  the  affidavit,  of  which  a  copy  or'  "      '    *    J    ' 

And  see  Bees  v.  Bowen,  HcCl.  1Y.  ! 


t  the  affidavit,  of  which  a  copy  only  was  offered,  had  been  wed  by  the  prisoner. 


i.  Brady,  1  Leach.  C.  C.  (4th  ed.J  827  ;  Rex  v.  Price,  fl  East,  328. 

■  mi  e.  Hailev,  1  C.  A  P.  256. 

*  Bex  v.  Taylor,  Skin.  103  ;  Bex  v.  Emden,   S  East,  437  ;  Bex  v.  Spencer,  1  C. 
A  P.  260. 

■  State  v.  Haacall,  fl  N.  H.  352.  '  Bex  «.  Leefe,  2  Campb.  134. 

(a)  An  omission  in  an  indictment,  even  (i)  Com.    V.    Johns,    fl  Gray   (Mass.) 

by  mistake  of  the  verb  implying  that  the    274. 
prisoner  testified,  is  fatal.     State  e.  Leach, 
27  Vt  317. 
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Lord  K  enyon ; 1  but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  cases, 
that  he  could  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  prosecutor  ought 
to  prove  all  that  the  prisoner  testified  respecting  the  fact  on  which 
the  perjury  was  assigned.1  It  is,  however,  conceived,  that  to  re- 
quire the  prosecutor  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  leaving  the 
prisoner  to  show  that  in  another  part  of  his  testimony  he  corrected 
that  part  on  which  the  perjury  is  assigned,  is  more  consonant  with 
the  regular  course  of  proceeding  in  other  cases,  where  matters,  iu 
excuse  or  explanation  of  an  act  prima  facie  criminal,  are  required 
to  be  shown  by  the  party  charged.8 

§  194.  Buna  ■object.  In  proving  what  the  prisoner  orally  testi- 
fied, U  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  proved  ipritnmu  vertnt,  nor  that 
the  witness  took  any  note  of  his  testimony ;  it  being  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  prove  substantially  what  he  said,  and  all  that  he  said,  on  the 
point  in  hand.1  Neither  is  it  necessary,  to  a  conviction  of  perjury, 
to  prove  that  the  testimony  was  given  in  an  absolute  and  direct  form 
of  statement ;  but,  under  proper  averments,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  swore  falsely  as  to  his  impression,  best  re- 
collection, or  best  knowledge  and  belief.6  In  such  case,  however,  it 
will  be  not  only  necessary  to  prove  that  what  he  swore  was  untrue, 
but  also  to  allege  and  prove  that  he  knew  it  to  be  false  ;B  or,  at 
least,  that  he  swore  rashly  to  a  matter  which  he  had  no  probable 
cause  for  believing.7  (a) 

§  195.  Materiality.  4thly.  As  to  the  materiality  of  the  matter 
to  which  the  prisoner  testified,  it  must  appear  either  to  have  been 
directly  pertinent  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question,  or  tending  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  damages,  or  to  induce  the  jury  or  judge 
to  give  readier  credit  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  evidence. 8  (fi) 

1  Rex  p.  Jonee,  1  Pake's  Cm.  87  ;  Rex  *.  Dowlin,  Id.  170. 

1  See  ace  Rex  s.  Rowley,  Ry.  &  M.  299  ;  where  It  was  ruled  by  LitUedals,  J.,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  all  tie  judges. 

•  See  2  Robs  on  Crimes,  658  j  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  82,  88  ;  2  Cbitty,  Crim. 
Law,  312  *  ;  ante,  vol  i.  |  79  J  Rex  v.  Cart,  1  Hid.  MS. 

«  Rex  *.  MuntOB,  8  C.  4  P.  IBS  ;  2  Rons,  on  Crimes,  658. 

'  Miller's  Case,  8  Wile.  420,  427  ;  Patrick  r>.  Smoke,  8  Strobh.  147  ;  Rex*  Pedley, 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  825  :  2  Chitty,  Crim.  Lav,  S12  ;  2  Rujs.  on  Crimea,  687  ; 
5th  (Eng.J  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  2  ;  Regina  «.  Schlesinger.  10  Q.  B.  670  i  2  Cox,  C.  C.  200. 

«  Regina  *.  Parker,  Car.  k  M.  839 ;  2  Chitty,  Grim.  Law,  812,  820. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Cornish,  6  Bins.  249. 

*  2  Rom.  on  Crimes,  600,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  10 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  69,  5  8  ; 
Rex  B.  Aylett,  1  T.  R.  68,  69  ;  Commonwealth  n.  Parker,  2  Cnsh,  212  ;  Common- 
wealth v.  Knight,  12  Mass.  273 ;  Rex  v.  Prendergaat,  Jebb,  C.  C.  64.     In  a  late  cane. 

{a)  Lambert    «.    People,    79 
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But  the  degree  of  materiality  is  of  no  importance ;  for,  if  it  tends 
to  prove  the  matter  in  hand,  it  ia  enough,  though  it  be  but  circum- 
stantial.1 Thus,  falsehood,  in  the  statement  of  collateral  matters, 
not  of  substance,  such  as  the  day  in  an  action  of  trespass,  or  the 
kind  of  staff  with  which  an  assault  was  made,  or  the  color  of  his 
clothes,  or  the  like,  may  or  may  not  be  criminal,  according  as  they 
may  tend  to  give  weight  and  force  to  other  and  material  circum- 
stances, or  to  give  additional  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
himself  or  of  some  other  witness  in  the  cause.3  (a)  And  therefore 
every  question  upon  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  is  said  to 
be  material.8  In  the  answer  to  a  bill  in  equity,  matters  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  bill  may  be  material.*  But  where  the  bill  prays 
discovery  of  a  parol  agreement,  which  is  void  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  and  which  is  denied  in  the  answer,  this  distinction  has 
been  taken :  that,  where  the  statute  is  pleaded  or  expressly  claimed 
as  a  bar,  the  denial  of  the  fact  is  immaterial  and  therefore  no 
perjury  ;  but  that  where  the  statute  is  not  set  up,  but  the  agree- 
ment is  incidentally  charged,  —  as,  for  example,  in  a  bill  for  re- 
lief,— the  fact  is  material,  and  perjury  may  be  assigned  upon  the 
denial.1  (6) 
§  196.  Time.  As  it  is  the  act  of  false  swearing  that  constitutes 

Erie,  J.,  Mid,  he  thought  the  law  might  to  be,  that  whatever  is  sworn  deliberately,  end 
in  open  court,  should  be  the  subject  of  perjury  ;  though  the  Ian,  as  it  exists,  he  added, 
is  undoubtedly  different.     Regina  v.  Philpotts,  G  Cox,  C.  C.  836. 

'  Rex  v.  Griepe,  1  I  A.  Raym.  258  j  Reg.  v.  Rhodes,  2  Ld.  Raym.  889,  890  ;  State 
v  Hathawny,  2  N.  &  McC.  118  ;  Commonwealth  i>.  Pollard,  12  Met.  225.  See  Regina 
e  Worley,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  685  ;  Regina  v.  Owen,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  106. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6B,  I  8  ;  2  Rues,  on  Crimea,  800,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  10 ; 
Rex  v.  Styles,  Hetley,  97  ;  Btuddard  r.  l.ioville,  8  Hawks,  474 1  State  v.  N  orris,  0 
N.  H.  96.  False  evidence,  whereby,  on  the  trial  of  a  causa,  the  judge  is  induced  to 
admit  other  material  evidence,  is  indictable  as  perjury,  even  though  the  Utter  evidence 
he  afterwards  withdrawn  by  counsel.  Regina  v.  Philpotts,  8  C.  &  K.  136  ;  6  Cox, 
C.  C.  829 ;  2  Denison,  C.  C.  802  j  8  Eng.  Law  *  Eq.  680. 

*  State  ».  Strst,  1  Murphey,  124 ;  Begins  v.  Overton,  2  Moody,  C.  a  288 ;  Car. 
&  Marsh.  855  :  Regina  v.  Lsvey,  SCst  26. 

*  6  Mod.  848.  ..____ 

*  Regina  t.  Yeates,  Car.  &  Msmh,  182  ;  Bex  v.  Beueseck,  2  Peake  I  Gas.  88  ;  Rex  S. 
Dnnston,  Ry.  k  M.  109.  See  Commonwealth  ».  Parker,  2  Cush.  226.  The/«e£i  being 
proved,  the  question,  whether  they  are  material  or  not,  is  a  question  of  late.  Stein- 
man  v.  Mc Williams,  0  Barr,  170. 

<*)  It  ts  not  a  sufficiently  precise  alia-         (6)  It  seems  that  the  materislity  of  the 

Stion  upon  which  to  fouud  an  indictment  matter  assigned  ia  a  question  for  the  jury. 

■  perjury,  that  the  prisoner  swore  that  Beg.  v.  Lavey,  8  C.  *  K.  28 ;  Com.  r.  Pol- 

■  certain  event  did  not  happen  within  two  lard,   12  Met.  (Mass.)  226.     See  Beg.  e. 

fixed  dates,  his  attention  not  having  been  Qoddard,  2  F.  i  F.  Ml.     But  see  apper- 

called  to  the  particular  day  upon  which  ently  antra,  Reg.  v.  Courtney,  7  Cox,  C 

the  transaction  wsa  alleged  to  have  taken  C.  Ill  ;  Rex  e.  Dunston,  Ry.  k  M.  109. 
ulace.     Beg.  >.  Stcdady,  1  P.  It  F.  618, 
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the  crime,  and  not  the  injury  which  it  may  have  done  to  individ- 
uals, the  materiality  of  the  testimony  is  to  be  ascertained  by  re- 
ference to  the  time  when  it  teat  given,  the  perjury  being  then,  if 
ever,  committed.  If,  therefore,  an  affidavit  was  duty  sworn,  but 
cannot  be  read,  by  reason  of  some  irregularity  in  the  Jurat,  or  for 
some  other  cause  is  not  used ; 1  or  if ,  after  the  testimony  was 
given,  some  amendment  of  the  issue,  or  other  change  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, takes  place,  by  means  of  which  the  testimony,  which  was 
material  when  it  was  given,  has  become  immaterial,3  —  proof  of 
its  materiality  at  the  time  is  still  sufficient  to  support  this  part  of 
the  charge.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  any  credit  waa  given 
to  the  testimony ;  it  its  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  in  fact  given 
by  the  prisoner.1 

§  197.  Proof  of  materiality.  Reoords.  Parol  erldanoe.  Where 
the  proof  of  materiality  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  court,  or  in 
the  documents  necessary  to  show  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  in 
which  the  oath  was  taken,  this  fact  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
proving  the  proceedings,  as  has  already  been  shown.  But  where 
the  perjury  is  assigned  in  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause,  it  will 
be  necessary,  not  only  to  produce  the  record,  but  to  give  evidence 
of  so  much  of  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  its  precise  posture  at 
the  time  of  the  prisoner's  testifying,  as  will  show  the  materiality 
of  his  testimony.  The  indictment  does  not  necessarily  state 
how  it  became  material,  but  only  charges,  generally,  that  it  was 
so.*  (a) 

§  198.   Wilful   falsehood.      ITombw   of  wttneMM.     5thly.      As  to 

the  wilful  falsity  of  the  matter  testified.  It  was  formerly  held, 
that  two  witnetsei  were  indispensable,  in  order  to  a  conviction  for 
perjury ;  as  otherwise  there  would  be  only  oath  against  oath :  but 
this  rule  has  been  with  good  reason  relaxed ;  and  a  conviction,  as 
has  been  fully  shown  in  a  preceding  volume,  may  be  had  upon  any 
legal  evidence  of  a  nature  and  amount  sufficient  to  outweigh  that 
upon  which  perjury  is  assigned.  This  point  having  been  fully 
treated  in  the  place  referred  to,  it  is  superfluous  here  to  pursue  it 

>  Begins  e.  Hsiley,  1  C.  *  P.  258  ;  Hex  t».  Cweriey,  7  T.  K.  S15.  And  we  State 
v.  Lavallcv,  8  Mo.  884. 

*  Bollock  v.  Soon,  *  Wend.  G8I. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  80,  §  9 ;  ?.  Bum.  on  Crime*,  60S,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  toL  iii.  p.  22. 

*  State  v.  Mumford,  1  Dev.  51B. 

(o)  Kiramel  i>.  People,  S2  HI.  167.     But  MRirtt,  State  •.Wakefield,  »  Ho.  App.  8SS. 
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further.1  (a)  It  may,  however,  be  added  here,  that  it  is  only  in 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  what  was  testified,  that  more  evidence  than 
that  of  a  single  witness  is  required ;  one  witness  alone  being  suffi- 
cient to  prove  all  the  other  allegations  in  the  indictment.2 

§  199.  Sudd  subject  In  proof  that  the  testimony  was  wilfully 
false,  evidence  may  be  given  showing  animosity  and  malice  in  the 
defendant  against  the  prosecutor;8  or  that  he  had  sinister  and 
corrupt  motives  in  the  testimony  which  was  falsely  given.  Thus, 
where  perjury  was  assigned  upon  a  complaint  made  by  the  de- 
fendant of  threats  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  do  him  some 
great  bodily  harm,  thereupon  requiring  sureties  of  the  peace 
against  him,  —  evidence  was  held  admissible,  showing  that  the 
real  object  of  the  defendant,  in  making  that  complaint,  was  to 
coerce  the  prosecutor  to  pay  a  disputed  demand.4  And  if  the 
false  testimony  given  in  a  cause  were  afterwards  retracted  in  a 
cross-examination,  or  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  trial ;  yet  the 
indictment  will  be  supported  by  proof  that  the  false  testimony 
was  wilfully  and  corruptly  given,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
retraction.8  But  it  must  be  clearly  shown  to  have  been  wilfully 
and  corruptly  given,  without  any  intention,  at  the  time,  to  retract 
it ;  for  it  is  settled,  that  a  general  answer  may  be  subsequently 
explained  so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  perjury.    Thus,  where 

>  Aide,  vol.  i.  |f  257-260  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Parker,  2  Cuah.  212  ;  United  State* 
v.  Wood,  14  Peters,  430  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  182  ;  Regina  v.  Boulter,  8  C.  It  K. 
238  ;  6  Cox,  C.  C.  6(8;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  494  ;  18  Jur.  185;  2  Ruaa.  on  Crimes, 
64S-654,  5th  (Ens. )  ed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  72-30.  And  see  Regina  v.  Wheatland,  8  C.  fc  P. 
238  ;  Regioa  v.  Cbampnev,  2  Levin,  C.  C.  258  ;  Regius  v.  Hughes,  1  C.  fc  K.  519.  It 
ta  also  to  be  noted,  that  declarations  hi  artiaUo  martit  ere  not  admissible,  even  as  cor- 
roborative or  adminicular  evidence,  except  in  case*  of  homicide.  See  ante,  vol.  i. 
1 168. 

1  Common  wealth  v.  Pollard,  12  Met.  225  ;  Rex  v.  Lee,  2  Ruse,  on  Crimea,  850,  Gth 
(Eng.)  ed.  toI.  iii.  p.  80  ;  State  v.  Hsyward,  1  K.  fc  McC.  544.  It  seem*  that  perjury 
may  be  assigned  upon  a  statement  literally  true,  but  designedly  naed  to  convey  a  false 
meaning,  and  actually  understood  in  such  false  sense  ;  the  rule  being,  that,  ••  If  the 
words  ate  false  in  the  only  sense  in  which  they  relate  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  it  is 
sufficient  to  convict  of  perjury  ;  though  in  another  sense,  foreign  to  the  issue,  they 
might  be  true."  1  Qilb.  Ev.  by  Lofft,  p.  801  ;  Rex  o.  Aylett,  1  T.  R.  63.  Whether, 
if  a  witness  swears  to  that  which  he  believes  to  be  false,  but  which  is  in  fact  true,  he 
can  be  convicted  of  perjury,  quart ;  and  see  8  Inst,  186  ;  Bract,  lib.  4,  fol.  289. 

*  Rex  v.  Hunton,  S  C.  ft  P.  498. 

*  State  tt.  HascelL  6  N.  H.  852.  •  Martin  v.  Miller,  4  Mo.  47. 

(a)  Reg.  *.  Braithwaite,  8  Cox,  C  C  prisoner,  upon  which  the  perjury  is  aa. 

354 ;  State  t>.  Head,  67  Ma  252.     It  la  not  signed.     Reg.  v.  Towey,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  828. 

necessary  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  cor-  Memorandum  made  by  witness,   at  date 

lobonte  Uie  Erst  witness  to  an  assignment  of  transaction,  sufficient  corroboration  of 

of  perjury  should  amount  to  a  direct  con-  witness.  Beg.  ".  Webster,  1  F.  fc  F.  515. 
tradiction  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
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perjury  was  assigned  upon  an  answer  in  chancery,  in  which  the 
defendant  stated  that  she  had  received  no  money ;  and  it  was 
proved,  that,  upon  exceptions  being  taken  to  this  answer,  she  had 
put  in  a  second  answer,  explaining  the  generality  of  the  first,  and 
stating  that  she  had  received  no  money  before  such  a  day, — it 
was  held,  upon  a  trial  at  bar,  that  nothing  in  the  first  answer 
could  be  assigned  as  perjury  which  was  explained  in  the 
second.1 

§  200.  Suae  ■nbjoot  The  allegation  that  the  oath  was  wilfully 
and  corruptly  falte  may  also  be  supported  by  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  wore  rashly  to  a  matter  which  he  never  taw  nor  knew ; 
as,  where  he  swore  positively  to  the  value  of  goods  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  though  his  valuation  was  correct ; a  (a)  or,  where 
he  swore  falsely  to  a  matter,  the  truth  of  which,  though  he  be- 
lieved, yet  he  had  no  probable  cause  for  believing,  and  might  with 
little  trouble  have  ascertained  the  fact.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner, 
having  been  shot  in  the  night  in  a  riot,  made  complaint  on  oath 
before  a  magistrate  against  a  particular  individual,  as  having  shot 
him ;  and  two  days  afterwards  testified  to  the  same  fact  upon  the 
examination  of  the  same  person  upon  that  charge ;  upon  which 
oath  perjury  was  assigned  ;  and,  upon  clear  proof  that  this  person 
was  at  that  time  at  a  place  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  scene, 
the  alibi  was  conceded,  and  the  prisoner's  defence  was  placed 
upon  the  ground  of  honest  mistake  of  the  person,  —  the  jury  were 
instructed  that  they  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  if  he  had  any 
reasonable  cause  for  mistaking  the  person ;  but  that,  if  it  were  a 
rash  and  presumptuous  oath,  taken  without  any  probable  founda- 
tion, they  ought  to  find  him  guilty,  though  he  might  not  have 
been  certain  that  the  individual  charged  was  not  the  person  who 
shot  him.    And  this  instruction  was  held  right.8  (6) 

i  Rkv.  Cur,  I  Sid.   MB;  S  Keb.  678  :  9  Run.  on  Crimea,  MS,  Gth  (Eng.)ed. 


(a)  People  o.  McKinney,  a  Parker,  C.  true,  is  not  perjury.  Com.  *.  Brady,  5 
B,  CIO.  Gray  (Mass.),   78.     In  an  indictment  for 

(b)  But  *  falsa  swearing,  "  to  the  beat  subornation  of  penary,  it  must  be  alleged 
of  the  opinion  of  the  witness,"  to  a  state-  that  the  accused  knew  that  the  witness 
ment  which  is  not  true  and  which  the  wit-  would  corruptly  swear  falsely.  Stewart  v. 
oess  haa  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  State,  32  Ohio  St  477  ;  Com.  v.  Douglas, 
be  true,  but  which  he  doe*  believe  to  be  6  Met,  (Haw.)  241. 
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§  201.  Defence.  In  DEFENCE  against  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  oath  was  given  before  a  court  or  a  ma* 
gistrate  having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  or  matter  in  question ; 
as,  for  example,  that  the  oatli  was  given  before  a  judge,  out  of 
the  limits  of  tho  State  in  which  he  was  commissioned ; '  (a)  or,  in 
a  suit  previously  abated  by  the  death  of  the  party ; a  or  the  like.8 
It  may  also  ho  shown,  that  the  testimony  was  given  by  surprise, 
or  inadvertency,  or  under  a  mere  mittake,  for  which  the  witness 
was  not  culpable,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  ought  to  be  chari- 
tably judged;4  or,  that  it  was  in  a  point  not  material  to  the  is- 
sue;" or  that  it  was  true.  But  if  there  be  several  assignments 
of  perjury  in  the  same  indictment,  and  as  to  one  of  them  no  evi- 
dence is  given  by  the  prosecutor,  no  evidence  will  be  admitted, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  prove  that  in  fact  the  matter 
charged  in  the  assignment  to  be  false  was  in  reality  true.1 

§  202.  Witnow.  Party  injured.  In  regard  to  the  competency 
of  the  party  injured  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  perjury,  it  was  for- 
merly the  course  to  exclude  him,  where  it  appeared  that  the  result 
of  the  trial  might  probably  be  to  hiB  advantage  in  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings elsewhere.  Thus,  where  he  expected  that  the  defendant 
would  be  the  only  witness,  or  a  material  witness  against  him  in  a 
subsequent  trial ;  *  or,  where,  by  the  ordinary  course  in  chancery, 
he  might,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion of  further  proceedings  at  law,8  —  he  has  been  rejected  as  in- 
competent. But  the  modern  rule  places  the  prosecutor  in  the 
same  position  as  any  other  witness,  rejecting  him  only  where  he 
has  a  direct,  certain,  and  immediate  interest  in  the  record,  or  is 
otherwise  disqualified,  on  some  of  the  grounds  stated  in  a  preced- 

1  Jackson  v.  Humphrey,  1  Johns.  498. 

*  Rex  v.  Cohen.  1  Stark.  511. 

*  Paioe'a  Case,  Yelr.  Ill ;  Soling  ft  Luther,  2  Taylor,  208  ;  State  v.  Alexander,  4 
Hawks.  182 ;  State  «.  Hayward,  lit  McC.  646  ;  Common  wealth  ft  White,  S  Pick. 
453  ;  State  ft  Furlong,  26  Me.  69  ;  Muir  v.  State,  8  Blsckf.  1S4  j  Lambden  ft  State, 
C  Humph.  83. 

*  Hex  v.  Milling,  5  Hod.  848,  SGO ;  Begins  ft  Muscot,  10  Hod.  186  ;  2  HoNally's 
Et.  635.  In  Rex  v.  Creepigny,  1  Esp.  280,  the  mistake  waa  in  regard  to  the  legal  im- 
port of  a  deed.     See  ace.  State  v.  Woolverton,  8  Blackf.  462. 

*  State  ft  Hathaway,  2  K.  ft  McC.  118  ;  Hinch  v.  State,  2  Ho.  1G8.  * 

*  Rex  e.  Hemp,  6  C.  k  P.  468. 

1  Rex  ft  Dnlby,  1  Feske,  12 ;  Rex  ft  Holme,  7  C.  ft  P.  8. 

*  Rex  ft  Eden,  1  Esp.  97. 
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ing  volume.1    But  where  the  defendant  is  a  material  witness  - 
against  the  prosecutor,  in  a  cause  still  pending,  the  court  will  in 
their  discretion  suspend  the  trial  of  the  indictment  until  after  the 
trial  of  the  civil  action. 
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POLYGAMY. 

§  203.  Definition.  This  offence  consists  in  having  a  plurality 
of  wive*  at  the  tame  time.  It  is  often  termed  bigamy ;  which,  in 
its  proper  signification,  only  means  having  had  two  wives  in  suc- 
cession. It  was  originally  considered  as  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
sance ;  but  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from  it  by  the 
statute  Be  Bigam.it;1  and  afterwards  it  was  expressly  made  a 
capital  felony.1 

§  204.  indictment.  The  indictment  states  the  firtt  and  second 
marriage*,  and  alleges  that,  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage, 
the  former  husband  or  wife  was  alive.  The  proof  of  these  three 
facts,  therefore,  will  make  out  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, (a)  In  regard  to  the  first  marriage,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  marriage  in  fact  was  celebrated  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  it  took  place ;  and  this,  even  though  it  were 
voidable,  provided  it  were  not  absolutely  void.8  (fi)  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  persons  present  at  the  marriage,  with 
proof  of  the  official  character  of  the  celebrator ;  or,  by  documents 
legally  admissible,  such  as  a  copy  of  the  register,  where  registra- 
tion is  required  by  law,  with  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person ; 
or,  by  the  deliberate  admission  of  the  prisoner  himself.*  (e) 

i  4  Edw.  I.  c  6.  ■  Uac.  I.  o.  11,  |  1 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  464. 

'  Ante,  voL  iL  tit.  Marriage,  f  461.  And  see  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  6th 
■L  c  26,  where  the  evidence  of  marriage  is  more  folly  treated. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  g§  839,  484,  493  ;  voL  ii.  I  461  ;  Truman's  Case,  1  East,  P.  C. 
470 ;  State  e>.  Ham,  11  Me.  891  ;  Woolverton  v.  State,  16  Ohio,  173. 

(o)  In  general,  on  the  proof  of  mar-  invalid.  Thus,  where  the  marriage  license 
riage,  see  antt,  vol.  i.  §  107,  vol.  ii.  titles  was  taken  out  so  irregularly  that  the  par- 
Adultery,  Bastardy,  Marriage,  The  biga-  ties  must  have  known  that  the  marriage 
moua  contract  of  marriage  constituted  the  was  not  authorized,  and  there  was  no  evi* 
criminal  offence,  and  therefore  the  indict-  dence  of  co-habitation,  nor  waa  the  mar- 
ment  should  be  brought  in  the  county  riage  recognized  in  any  way  aa  valid,  hut 
where  that  contract  w  made.  Beggs  «.  there  was  positive  evidence  of  non-assent, 
State,  65  Ala.  108  ;  Walla  v.  State,  33  it  waa  held  that  such  proof  of  marriage 
Ark.  G6G.  would    not   aupport    an    indictment   for 

(4)  The  marriage  contract  cannot  be  bigamy.  Kopke  r.  People,  43  Mich.  41. 
formed  unless  both  parties  consent  thereto.  (c)  Halbrook  v.   State,  34  Ark.  611; 

Therefore,   if   the  circumatancca  tend  to  Reg.  v.  Mainwaring,  37  £ng.  L.  &£q.  609; 

prove  that  inch  consent  waa  not  givsn  by  Mites  e.  United  States,  2  Utah,  16;  B.  c 

the  parti**,  the  inarriago  contract  rosy  be  "103  U.  S.  804  ;  Williams  «.  State,  54  Ala. 
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§  205.  Proof  of  Moond  marriage.  In  proof  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, the  same  kind  of  evidence  is  admissible  as  in  proof  of 
the  first.  But  it  must  distinctly  appear,  that  it  was  a  marriage 
in  all  respects  legal,  except  that  the  first  husband  or  wife  was 
then  alive  ;  (a)  that  it  was  celebrated  within  the  county,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  statute ;  and  that  the  person  with  whom 
the  second  marriage  was  had  bore  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
indictment.1  Proof  of  a  second  marriage  by  reputation  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  (6)  The  description  of  the  person,  too,  though  un- 
necessarily stated  in  the  indictment,  must  be  strictly  proved  as 
alleged.  Thus,  where  the  person  was  styled  a  widow,  but  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  she  was  in  fact  and  by  reputation  a 
single  woman,  the  variance  was  held  fatal.1 

§  206.  Same  anbjeot.  If  the  first  marriage  is  clearly  proved, 
and  not  controverted,  then  the  person  with  whom  the  second 
marriage  was  had  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 


;  4  C.  k  P.  678 ;  ante,  vol  i.  5  6S. 

131 ;  Squire  e.  State,  46  Ind.  459.     This  declarations  in  reference  to  It  ire  admis- 

admission,   though    legal    evidence,   may  Bible,  both  as  evidence  of  identity  and  of 

have  very  alight  weight.     Tbe  weight  is  the  marriage  ;  and  for  the  former  purpose 

for  the  jury,  who  must  look  at  all  the  cir-  the  marriage  certificate  itself  would  be  ad- 

cumstaoeea  of  the  case  which  may  render  niisaible  in  connection  with  his  declan- 

the  probability  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  tions  respecting  it    State  t>.  Abbe;,   29 

of  the  admission,  less  or  greater.     United  Vt  60. 

States  v.  Miles,  ntpra;  Com.  v.  Heuning,  (a)  But  it  was  held  in  People  «.  Brown, 

10  Pliila.  (Pa.)  209.     But  it  woe  held  in  St  Mich.  839,  that  a  marriage  which  would 

Gahagan  v.  People,  1  Park.  Cr.  B.  378,  be  bigamous  was  not  rendered  innocent  by 

that  the  first  marriage  cannot  be  proved  the  fact  that  it  was  between  a  negro  and 

by  the  confessions  of  the  defendant,  though  white  person,  which  was  prohibited  and 

supported  by  proof  of   cohabitation  and  made  void  by  statute.     As  the  contract  is 

reputation.  And  when  tbe  first  marriage  the  criminal  offence,  it  ia  not  necessary  to 
trove  co-habitation  after  the  completion 
if  the  second  marriage  contract.     Oise  t>. 

People  v.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  849.     On  the  Com.,  SI  Pa,  St  428. 

C>f  of  foreign  marriages,  see  ante,  vol.  ii.  (i)  Where  on  indictment  for  bigamy 
tardy  &  Marriage.  Evidence  that  the  was  brought  against  a  Mormon  living  in 
person  by  whom  a  marriage  ceremony  was  Utah  Territory,  it  was  held  that  the  sec- 
performed  was  reputed  to  be,  and  that  he  ond  marriage  might  be  proved  by  evidence 
acted  ns,  a  magistrate  or  minister,  is  admis-  that  the  woman  whom  lie  waa  alleged  to 
aible,  and  is  sufficient  prima  facie  proof  have  married  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
of  his  official  or  ministerial  character,  marriage  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
And  where  a  marriage  ceremony  is  per-  place,  in  the  so-called  Endowment  House, 
formed  by  a  parson  purporting  to  be  a  min-  where,  by  the  custom  of  the  Mormons, 
ister,  and  by  whom  a  marriage  certificate  marriages  are  solemnised,  and  that  she 
is  given,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  cere-  then  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  such  as  is  the 
mony  speaks  of  it  as  a  valid  and  real  customary  dress  of  Mormon  brides.  United 
marriage,  and  refers  to  the  certificate  in  States  v.  Miles,  108  U.  S.  801.     So  the 
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second  marriage,  as  veil  as  other  facts  not  tending  to  defeat 
the  first  or  to  legalize  the  second.  Thus,  it  is  conceived  she 
would  not  be  admitted  to  prove  a  fact  showing  that  the  first 
marriage  was  void,  such  as  relationship  within  the  degrees,  or  the 
like  ;  nor  that  the  first  wife  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  second 
marriage ;  nor  ought  she  to  be  admitted  at  all,  if  the  first  mar- 
riage is  still  a  point  in  controversy.1  (a) 

§  207.  Both  husband*  or  wives  mtut  bo  living  at  the  lunt  time. 
There  must  also  be  proof  that  tho  first  husband  or  wife  was  living 
at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage.  And,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
said  that  the  mere  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  life  is  not 
sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  other  circumstances,  though  seven 
years  have  not  expired  since  the  last  intelligence  was  bad  in 
regard  to  the  absent  person.3 

§  208.  Defence.  The  defencb  may  be  made  by  disproving 
either  of  the  points  above  stated.  Thus,  where  a  woman  mar- 
ried a  second  husband  abroad,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first ;  and 
afterwards  the  first  died ;  and  then  she  married  a  third  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  lifetime  of  the  second,  and  for  this  third  marriage 
she  was  indicted,  —  upon  proof  that  the  first  husband  was  living 
when  the  second  marriage  was  had,  it  was  held  a  good  defence  to 
the  indictment,  the  second  marriage  being  a  nullity,  and  the  third 
therefore  valid.8  (6)  But  the  prior  marriage  must  be  shown  to 
be  absolutely  void ;  for,  if  it  were  only  voidable  and  not  avoided 
previous  to  the  second  marriage,  it  is  no  defence.*  (c)  The  de- 
fence may  also  be  made,  by  showing  that  the  prisoner's  case 
comes  within  any  of  the  exceptions  found  in  the  statutes  which 
the  several  States  have  enacted  on  this  subject :  such  as,  absence 

1  Sea  ante,  vol.  i.  *  339  ;  1  Hals,  P.  C.  893  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  469  ;  1  Rtifis.  on  Crimea, 
218,  6th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  iii  pp.  31S,  SIS. 
1  Rex  v.  f  wyniiiR.  2  B.  &  Aid.  388. 
>  Lad?  Madison's  Case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  693. 
*  8  Inst.  88, 

(»}  United  States  v.  Miles,  103  U.  S.  held  that  the  third  marriage  did  not  ren- 

304,  ib  to  the  effect  that  if  such  wife  tea-  der  the  parties  liable  to  •  prosecution  for 

tinea  on  the  first  trial  of  an  indictment  for  bigamy.  Hslbrook  tr.  State,  34  Ark.  fill, 
bigamy,  and  then  is  kept  away  by  the         (e)  So  where  marriage  was  contracted 

defendant  from  the  second  trial,  evidence  by  persona  nnder  the  age  of  consent,  this 

of  what  she  testified  at  the  former  trial  ia  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to  an  indictment 

admissible,  for  bigamy,  without  proof  of  a  subsequent 

(i)  So  where  the  bnabsnd  was  divorced  avoidance  of  tbe  marriage  prior  to  the 

from  the  wife  enbaeqnent  to  the  second  second  marriage.     Beggs  ».  State,  66  Ala, 

marriage  hut  prior  to  the  third.  It  was  108;  Walla  v.  Stats,  82  Ark.  GOG. 
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of  the  former  partner  for  more  than  seven  years,  unheard  of ;  (a) 
previous  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii;  or  the  like,  (i) 

(«)  It  is  not  necessary  that  those  de-  evidence    that    the  wife  knew  that  the 

fences  should  be  negatived  by  the  indict-  husband  to    alive   at  the   time  of  her 

ment.     They  should  be  offered  in  evidence  second  marriage,   bat  that  the   hud  the 

by  the  defendant  under  the  pie*  of  not  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  that  fact, 

guilty.      Barber  v.   State,  BO   Md.    161  ;  had  she  choaen  to  make  nee  of  them,  it 

State    v.    Barrow,   SI     La.     Ann.     891.  was  held  that  a  conviction  could  not  be 

The   Mormon   practice   of   polygamy   has  sustained.     Reg.«.  Briggs,  1  Dears.  &  Bell, 

never  been  countenanced  in  any  degree  by  98.     And  the  wiuj  of  proving  the  absence 

the  Courts    of   the   United    States.      In  of  such  knowledge  nets  on  the  prosecu- 

United  States  v.  Reynolds,  1   Utah  Terr.  tion.     Beg.  v.  Cnrgerwen,  11  Jur.  N.  H. 

326,  the  defendant  offered  evidence  that  934-      A's  wife  obtains  a  divorce  for  his 

the  doctrine  of  polygamous  marriage  waa  adultery,  the   statute  forbidding  him   to 

part  of  his  religious  creed,  and  that  the  marry  again  without  the  authority  of  the 

polygamous   marriage  waa  in    accordance  court.      He  married  again  in  another  State, 

with  this  doctrine,  and  the  evidence  was  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  and  returned 

rejected.  and  lived  with  hi*  second  wife  in  the  State 

(b)  Under  the  English  statute,  where  a  where  the  divorce  waa  obtained.     Held, 

husband  has  been  absent  more  than  seven  not  guilty  of  polygamy  in  the  latter  State. 

years,  and  the  jury  find  that  there  is  no  Com.  «.  Lane,  118  Mass,  US. 
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§  209.  Definition.  This  offence  is  defined  to  be  the  unlawful 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  by  force  and  againtt  her  witt.1  (a) 
These  facts  are  the  principal  allegations  in  the  indictment. 

§  210.  Carnal  knowledge.  In  the  proof  of  carnal  knowledge,  it 
was  formerly  held,  though  with  considerable  conflict  of  opinion, 
that  there  most  be  evidence  both  of  penetration  and  of  injection. 
But  the  doubts  on  this  subject  were  put  at  rest  in  England  by  the 
statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  which  enacted  that  the  former  of  the 
two  facts  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence.  Statutes  to 
the  same  effect  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the  United  States.1 
But,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in  the  violence  done  to  the 
person  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  her  sense  of  honor  and  virtue,  these 
statutes  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  declaratory  of  the  common 
law,  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  most  eminent  judges  and  jurists 
both  in  England  and  this  country.8 

§  211.  Force.  Kon-conwiit.  The  allegation  of  force  and  the 
absence  of  preview  content  is  proved  by  any  competent  evidence, 
showing  that  either  the  person  of  the  woman  was  violated,  and 
her  resistance  overcome  by  physical  force,  or  that  her  will  wob 


■  8  Inet.,  68,  60  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  628 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  486,  437  ;  Rex  v.  Russen,  1 
But,  P.  C.  438  ;  Rex  «.  Sheridan,  Id.  ;  1  Rasa,  on  Crimes,  678,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  864 ; 
Commonwealth  ».  Thomas,  1  Virg.  Caa,  807  ;  Pennsylvania  v.  Sullivan,  Addison,  143  ; 
State  «.  Leblanc,  Const  Rep.  SS4.  As  to  what  constitutes  penetration,  see  Regina 
v.  Lines,  1  C.  &  K.  SB8 ;  Regius  *.  Stanton,  Id.  41fi  ;  Begins  v.  Hughe*,  9  C.  ft  P. 
752 ;  Begina  *.  Jordan,  Id.  US  ;  Begins  v.  HcBue,  8  C.  4  P.  641. 

(a)  An  indictment  for  rape  need  not  (Han.),  489.    Bat  nnder  so  indictment 

aver  that  the  women  ravished  was  not  the  for  rape,  in  which  there  la  no  averment 

wife  of  the  defendant,    "because  a  man  that  the  person  of  whom  the  defendant 

may  be  principal  in  the  second  degree  In  had  carnal  knowledge  was  not  hi*  wife,  a 

the  commission  of  that  crime  on  his  wife ;  conviction  for  fornication  cannot  be  sus- 

aad,  si  nnder  onr  ststntes  he  would  be  tained.    Com.  *. Morphv,  1  Allen  (Msss.), 

liable  in  snch  esse  to  be  presented  in  the  1S3.     In  every  written  legal  acensation  of 

same  manner  m   the  principal  felon,  he  the  crime  of  rape,  it  most  be  laid  as  a 

may  be  so  chawed  in   the  indictment."  felony.     Mean  ».   Com.,  2  Grant's  Cases 

Bigelow,  C.  J.,  Com.  *.  Fogerty,  8  Gray  (Pi),  SB5. 
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overcome  by  the  fear  of  death  or  by  duress,  (a)  In  either  case, 
the  crime  is  complete,  though  she  ceased  all  resistance  before  the 
act  itself  was  finally  consummated.  And  if  she  was  taken  at  first 
with  her  own  consent,  but  was  afterwards  forced,  against  her  will ; 
or  was  first  violated,  and  afterwards  forgave  the  ravisher  and  con- 
sented to  the  act ;  or  if  she  was  his  concubine,  or  a  common 
strumpet,  —  still  the  particular  offence  in  question  being  com- 
mitted by  force  and  against  her  will  at  the  time  of  its  commis- 
sion, this  crime  is  in  legal  estimation  completed ;  these  circum- 
stances being  only  admissible  in  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  to  disprove  the  allegation  of  the  want  of  consent.1 
So,  if  the  prisoner  rendered  the  woman  intoxicated  or  stupefied 
with  liquor,  or  chloroform,  or  other  means,  in  order  to  have  con- 
nection with  her  in  that  state,  which  purpose  he  accomplished,  he 
may  be  convicted  of  this  crime.3  If  the  female  was  of  tender  age, 
the  law  conclusively  presumes  that  she  did  not  consent;  and  this 
age,  being  not  precisely  determined  in  the  common  law,  was  set- 
tled by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  at  ten  years.8  (S)     If  the  act 

>  1  Buss,  on  Crime*,  877,  5th  ( F.ng. )  ed.  660  ;  1  But,  P.  C.  444,  4*5 ;  Wright  t>. 
State,  4  Humph.  194. 

1  Begins  v.  ChampUn,  1  C.  &  E.  718  ;  1  Denison,  C.  C.  89.  In  this  cm  the  proas- 
cntrii  was  made  insensible  by  liquor  administered  to  her  by  the  prisoner,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  exciting  desire,  and  whilst  she  was  in  that  condition  he  had  connection  with 
bar.  A  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  he  wia  guilty  of  rape.  In  the  Addenda  to  1 
Deniaon,  C.  C.  1,  there  is  the  following  note  of  the  reasons  tor  this  decision,  supplied 
by  Parke,  B. :  "  Of  the  judges  who  were  in  favor  of  the  conviction,  several  thought 
that  the  crime  of  rape  is  committed  by  violating  a  woman  when  ahe  is  in  a  atate  of 
insensibility,  and  has  no  power  over  her  will,  whether  auch  atate  is  caused  by  the  man 
or  not,  the  accused  knowing  at  that  time  that  she  is  in  that  state  ;  and  Tindal,  C.  J., 
and  Parke,  B.,  remarked,  that  in  a  statute  of  Westminster  2,  c  34,  the  offence  of  rape 
it  described  to  be  ravishing  a  woman  '  where  ahe  did  not  consent,'  and  not  ravishing 
against  her  will.  Bnt  all  the  ten  judges  agreed,  that,  in  this  case,  where  the  prflsecu- 
trii  was  made  insensible  by  the  act  or  the  prisoner,  and  that  an  unlawful  act,  and  when 
also  the  prisoner  must  have  known  that  the  act  was  against  her  consent  at  the  last 
moment  that  she  was  capable  of  exercising  her  will,  because  he  had  attempted  to  pro- 
cure her  consent  and  foiled,  the  offence  of  rape  was  committed."  The  three  dissenting 
judges  appear  to  have  thought  that  this  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficiently  proved. 

«  4  Bl.  Coram.  212 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  (131  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  436  ;  Hay*  t>.  People,  1  Hill 
(N.Y.),  351. 

(a)  The  resistance  should  be  totit  viri-  (6)  If  the  injured  person  is  over  that 

out.     People  i.   Dohring,  59  If.  Y.  374  ;  age   the   question   of  consent  is  for  the 

Taylor   n.    State,   50   Ga.    70  i    Stats  v.  jury.     When   a   girl   eleven    years  and 

Burgdorf,  S3  Mo.  (IB  ;  People  t>.  Brown,  47  three  months  old  waa  the  complainant,  an 

Cal.  147.  instruction  that  the  jury  should  determine 

The    better    rule    is    that    It   is   not  the  question  whether  she  did  or  did  not  in 

necessary  that  the  woman  should  use  all  fact  consent,  from  her  age,  and  appear. 

the  physical  force  she  has  in  resistance,  ance,  and  the  fact,  if  they  believed   it, 

but  the  resistance  must  be  real,  and  roust  that  she  was  too  young  to  be  presumed  to 

have  been  overcome  by  the  force  of  the  hare  consented,   wan  correct.     Joiner  «. 

defendant.      State   v.  Shields,   45  Conn.  State,  S2  Ga.  660.    Cf.  Anachicks  t>.  State, 

268  j  Com.  «.  McDonald,  110  Hats.  405.  0  Tex.  Apn.  524.    The  authority  of  Hays 
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were  perpetrated  upon  a  married  woman,  by  fraudulent!;  and  suc- 
cessfully personating  her  husband,  and  coming  to  her  bed  in  the 
night,  it  is  not  a  rape,  but  an  assault.1  (a) 

§  212.  Defence.  The  defence  against  this  charge  generally  con- 
sists in  controverting  the  evidence  of  the  fact  or  of  the  force 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  has  been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  that  it  is  an  accusation 
easily  made,  hard  to  be  proved,  and  still  harder  to  be  defended, 
by  one  ever  so  innocent.3  The  party  injured  is  legally  competent 
as  a  witness ;  but  her  credibility  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  concur  with  her  testimony : 

1  Resin*  «.  Blunders,  8  C.  ft  P.  265  ;  Regina  v.  Williams,  Id.  286  ;  Rex  v.  Jackson, 
Rum.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  186  ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  231 :  Regius  v.  Clarke,  6  Cox,  C.  C. 
612 ;  1  Leading  Crim.  Cases,  232  ;  26  Eng.  Lav  k  Eq.  642.  A  medical  practitioner 
had  sexual  connection  with  a  young  girl  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  receiving  medical  treatment  from  him.  The  jury  found  that  ahe  was  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  defendant'*  act,  and  made  no  resistance,  solely  from 
a  bona  fide  belief  that  the  defendant  was  fas  he  represented)  treating  her  medi- 
cally, with  a  view  to  her  core.  It  was  held  that  he  waa  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  it 
seems  that  he  might  hare  been  indicted  for  rape.  Regius  v.  Case,  1  Denison,  C.  C. 
680  j  1  Eng.  Law  k  Eq,  544  ;  Temple  ft  Mew,  C.  C.  318  ;  4  Cox,  C.  C.  220  ;  ante, 
{  69.  (61   ^  ^ 

1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  686. 

v.  People  (referred  to  in  note  3)  waa  qnes-  idiotic.     In   Reg,   v.   Fletcher,   L.    R.    1 

tinned  in  Smith  v.  State,  12  Ohio  St  466  C.  C.  R.  86  ;  10  Cox,  C.  C.   248,  it  was 

(Compare  the  cases  on  the  question  of  said  there  must  be  aome  evidence  of  such 

consent  in  assault,  ante,  g  69,  notes  1,  b,  n  on -consent.     In  Reg.  v.  Banstt,  I..  R.  2 

and  c),  and  in   O'Meary  c.  State,  17  Ohio  C.  C.  R.   81,  in  which  the  circumstances 

St.  616,  and  Moore  v.  State,  lb.  521,  the  were  very  similar  to  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 

presumption  that  a  female  nnder  ten  years  Fletcher,  Blackburn,  J.,  says  :  "  In  every 

of  age  cannot  consent  waa  held  to  be  re-  case,  the  question  must  be  whether  there 

bnttable.  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 

In    most    States,    however,    the    rule  and  where  mental  capacity  is  involved,  the 

(till  holds  that,  on  a  charge  of  rape  or  question  must  be  one  of  degree.     In  the 

rsrnsl  knowledge,  the  question  of  the  con-  present  case,  the  degree  of  idiocy  is  very 

sent   of  the  female,  if  ahe  is  under  ten  great ;  in  Reg.  e.   Fletcher  it  was  much 

years  of   age,   is   immaterial.      Com.    v.  slighter."     He  thus  Indicates  that  there 

Sugland,   4  Gray  (Mass.),  10  ;  People  r.  may  be  a  degree  of  idiocy  which  dispenses 

McDonald,  9  Mich.  150  ;  State  v.   Cross,  with  proof  of  non-consent.      When  the 

IS  Iowa,  66  ;  Reg.  v.  Brale,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  female  is  unconscious  at  the  time  of  the 

It.    10.    The   age  of  consent  is  fixed  In  criminal  act,  it  is  presumed  to  be  without 

aome  States  at  twelve  years.     Lawrences,  her  consent.     This  is  true  whether  the 

Com. ,  30  Gratt .  ( Va. )  846  ;  State  *.  Til-  unconsciousness  wsa  caused  by  the  prisoner 

man,  80  La,  Ann,  i't  11,  1249  ;  Greer  v.  or  not,  or  when  produced  by  intoxication. 

State,  60  Ind.  267.  Reg.    v.    Camplin,   1    Cox,   C.   <J.   220  ; 

(«)  Reg.   ».   Barrows,  L.   R.  1  C.  C.  R.  1  C.  fe  K.  746  ;  Com.  v.  Burke,  106  Mass. 

166  ;  Don  Moron  v.  People,  26  Mich.  966;  876;   State  v.   Dsnfortli,   4S    Iowa,    43; 

Lewia ».  State,  SO  Ala,  54 ;  Wyatt  u.  State,  "        "    "     "     ""■-    ■"'    "     "•     " 
S  Swan  (Tenn.),  394.    But  if  the  woman 

ia  asleep  at  the  time,  the  act  is  without  , 
consent  on  ber  part,  and  a  rape.    Reg.  *. 

Mayers,    12  Cox,  C.    a    311;    Reg.    *.  State,  8  Bait  (Tenn.)  6U. 
Barrows,  tupra.     There  is  some  doubt  on         (b)  Reg.   t>.   Flattery,   L.    R.   2  Q.  B. 

ths  authorities  whether  the   non-consent  Div.  410. 
of  the  female  must  be  proved,  if  she  la 
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as,  for  example,  whether  she  is  a  person  of  good  fame ;  whether 
she  made  complaint  of  the  injury  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  or 
without  any  inconsistent  delay ;  (a)  whether  her  person  or  gar- 
ments bore  token  of  the  injury  done  to  her ;  whether  the  place 
was  remote  from  passengers,  or  secure  from  interruption ;  and 
whether  the  offender  fled ;  or  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
be  of  ill  fame,  and  stands  unsupported  by  other  evidence  ;  (by  or 
if  she  concealed  the  injury  for  any  considerable  time  after  she 
had  opportunity  to  complain  ;  or  if  the  act  were  done  in  a  place 
where  other  persons  might  have  heard  her  cries,  but  she  uttered 
none;  or  if  she  gave  wrong  descriptions  of  the  place,  or  the  place 
was  such  as  to  render  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  there  improb- 
able,—  these  circumstances,  and  the  like,  will  proportionately 
diminish  the  credit  to  be  given  to  her  testimony  by  the  jury.1 

§  213.  Complaint  by  prosecutrix.  Though  the  prosecutrix  may 
be  asked  whether  the  made  complaint  of  the  injury,  and  when  and 
to  whom,  and  the  person  to  whom  she  complained  is  usually  called 
to  prove  that  fact ;  yet  the  particular  facts  which  she  stated  are 
not  admissible  in  evidence,  except  when  elicited  in  cross-examina- 
tion, or  by  way  of  confirming  her  testimony  after  it  has  been 
impeached.  On  the  direct  examination,  the  practice  has  been 
merely  to  ask  whether  she  made  complaint  that  such  an  outrage 
had  been  perpetrated  upon  her,  and  to  receive  only  a  simple  yes 
or  no.1  Indeed,  the  complaint  constitutes  no  part  of  the  retgetttx: 
it  is  only  a  fact  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the  complainant ; 
and,  where  she  is  not  a  witness  in  the  case,  it  is  wholly  inadmis- 
sible.8 (c) 

>  1  Hals,  F.  C.  633  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  44S  ;  1  Ross,  on  Crimea,  OSS,  680,  6th  (Bug.) 
ed.  866. 

>  Regina  V.  Walker,  2  M.  *  Rob.  213  ;  Begins  0.  Megaon,  0  C.  &  P.  420 ;  People 
#.  McGee,  1  Denio,  10  ;  Phillip*  v.  State,  S  Humph.  246  ;  Rex  *.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  241  ; 
I  Ruu.  on  Crimea,  689,  690,  and  n.  by  Greaves,  5th  (Eng. )  ed.  867. 

*  Regina  v.  Guttridge,  9  C.  *  P.  471  ;  Regina  v.  Nicholas,  2  C.  *  K.  218  ;  People 
•.  McGee,  1  Denio,  19. 

(a)  Tbe  effect  of  the  delay  Id  discredit-  the  defendant  for  a  new  trial  for  a  verdict 

ing  the  witness  is  for  the  jury.     Higgins  against  evidence,  that  it  was  not  necessary, 

v.  People,  G8  S.   Y.  377  ;  Stats  ».  Hues,  to  warrant  the  conviction,  that  the  tej- 

47  Vt  82.  ttmonj  of   the  child   should  have   been 

(i)  III  State  v.  Lattin,  20  Conn.  889,  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  her  person 
where  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  at  the  time,  or  by  medical  testimony, 
of  the  crime  of  carnally  knowing  and  (e)  Stephen  (Digest  of  Evidence,  art. 
abusing  a  female  child  under  the  age  of  8)  states  the  rule  generally  that  in  Grim- 
ten  yean,  upon  the  uncorroborated  testi-  inal  cases  the  conduct  of  the  person 
many  of  the  child  herself,  who  was  nine  against  whom  the  offence  is  said  to  have 
yean  of  age,  it  waa  held,  on  the  motion  of  been  committed,  and  in  particular  the  fact 
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§  214.  Character  of  pro— cntrbt  The  character  of  the  prosecutrix 
for  chastity  may  also  be  impeached ;  but  this  must  be  done  by 
general  evidence  of  her  reputation1  in  that  respect,  and  not  by 
evidence  of  particular  instances  of  unchastity.1  (a)  Nor  can 
she  be  interrogated  as  to  a  criminal  connection  with  any  other 
person,  (£)  except  as  to  her  previous  intercourse  with  the  prisoner 
himself ;  nor  is  such  evidence  of  other  instances  admissible.8 

'  Among  her  neigh  bore.     Conker  «.  People,  1  Abb.  Ct  of  App.  Deo,  (18.     See  the 

*  Rex  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  341  ;  Bex  v.  Barker,  S  C.  &  P.  6BB  ;  Regina  v.  Clay,  6 
Cox,  a  a  llfl.  And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  %  Hi  ;  State  v.  Jefferson,  S  Ired.  305  ;  People  v. 
Abbott,  IS  Wend.  192  ;  Camp  v.  State,  8  Eelley,  417. 

*  Bex  v.  Hodgson,  Boas.  &  By.  C.  C.  211  ;  1  Leading  dim.  Cases,  228  ;  Res  v. 
Aapinwall,  2  Stark.  Evid.  700.  The  soundness  of  this  distinction  was  questioned  by 
Williams,  J.,  iu  Rex  e.  Martin,  6C.tr.  662.  And,  in  New  York  and  North  Caro- 
lina, evidence  of  previous  intercourse  with  other  persons  has  been  held  admissible,  as 
tending  to  disprove  the  allegation  of  force.  See  People  v.  Abbott,  and  State  «.  Jeffer- 
son, supra  ;  Begin*  v.  Rollins,  2  M.  A  Rob,  612.  (c) 

that  he  made  s  complaint  soon  after  the  Ann.  621  ;   Pefferliug   v.   State,  40  Tex. 

offence,   to  persons  to   whom    he  would  488;  Brogy  e.  Com. ,10  Oratt.  (Va.)  729. 

naturally  complain,  are  deemed  to  be  re-  If  evidence  to  impeach  the  complaint  is 

levant,   bat  the  terms  of  the   complaint  put  in  by  the  defendant,  it  may  be  iup- 

seem  to  be  deemed  irrelevant.      He  thus  ported  by  proof   that    the   prosecutrix  a 

places  the  admissibility  of  such  evidence  statement*  out  of  court  corresponded  with 

on  the  ground  that  it  forms  part  of  the  those  in  court.      Thompson  e.  State,  38 

rt*  gala  of  the  crime  itself.     Prof.  Green-  Ind.  99. 

leaf  places  the  admissibility  on  the  ground  (a)  Dorsey  v.  State,  1  Tex.  App.  88  ; 
of  its  corroborating  the  witness.  See  Rogers  v.  State,  Id.  187.  Though  gene- 
State  *.  Kiles,  47  Vt.  82.  Hr.  Stephen  rally  ths  character  of  the  prosecutrix  can 
also,  in  his  note  v.  to  article  8,  states  that  be  Impeached  only  by  attacking  her  gen- 
the  practice  of  admitting  particulars  of  eral  reputation  as  to  chastity,  yet,  when 
the  complaint  is  in  accordance  with  com-  the  prosecutrix  testifies  that  she  was  un- 
man sense,  and  cites  the  language  of  conscious  snd  does  not  know  whether  rape 
Parke,  B.,  in  Beg.  v.  Walker,  2  if.  &  Rob.  was  committed  or  not,  and  a  physician  it 
212,  where  he  says,  "  The  sense  of  the  called  to  show  that,  a  short  time  after  the 
thing  certainly  is,  that  the  jury  should  in  alleged  rape,  he  found  upon  examination 
the  first  instance  know  the  nature  of  the  that  she  had  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
complaint  made  by  the  prosecutrix,  and  some  person,  it  is  open  to  the  defendant 
all  that  she  then  said.  But  for  reasons  to  prove  that  she  bad  had  such  intercourse 
which  I  never  could  understand,  the  usage  with  divers  persons.  Shirwin  t>.  People, 
has  obtained  that  the  prosecutrix's  conn-  68  111.  66.  So  in  case  or  an  indictment 
eel  should  only  inquire  generally  whether  for  an  assault  by  taking  improper  liberties 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  prosecutrix  with  the  prosecutrix,  evidence  of  her  had 
of  the  prisoner's  conduct  towards  her,  character  for  chastity  is  admissible  on  the 
leaving  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  bring  question  of  consent  Com.  n.  Kendall, 
before  the  jury   the  particulars  of  that  118  Mass.  210. 

complaint  by  cross-examination."     It  is         (a)  State  v.   Tomer,   1  Houst.   C.  C. 

said  that  Baron  Bramwell,  of  the  English  (Del.)  76  ;  Ritchie  v.  State,  S3  Ind.  8GG  ; 

Court  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  the  habit  State   v.   Tadnais,    21   Minn.   882  |    Mc- 

of  admitting  the    complaint  itself.      In  Combs  r.  State,   S  Ohio  St  648 ;   Com. 

this  country  the  practice  has  been  to  ad-  v.   Regan,    106   Mass.    593  ;   Pleasant  t>. 

mit  only  the  fact  that  a   complaint  was  State,  16  Ark.  824  ;  State  v.  Jefferson,  6 

made,  unless  the  complaint  was  made  bo  Ired.  (N.  C.)  L.  886  ;  State  V.  White,  86 

soon  after  ths  offence  as  to  be  part  of  ths  Mo.  600  ;  State  v.  Enapp,  46  N.  H.  148. 
res  oesfce.     Oleson  «.  State,  11  Neb.  276  ;  (c)  This  view  has  received  some  furor, 

Maillot  t>.  People,  42  Mich.  282 ;  State  v.  snd  in  several  States  it  is  now  held  that 

Jones,  61  Mo.  382  ;  State  e.  Peter,  14  La.  as  bearing  on   the  question  of  consent, 
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§  215.  Defence.  It  may  also  be  shown,  in  defence,  that  the 
prisoner  was  at  the  time  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ;  prior  to 
which  age  the  law  presumes  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
this  offence ;  and  this  presumption  is  by  the  common  law  con- 
clusive.1 Under  this  age,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  he  cannot 
be  convicted  of  a  felonious  assault  with  intent  to  commit  this 


1  1  Hale,  P.  C.  630  ;  4  Bl.  Conun.  212 ;  Rax  v.  Eltiershaw,  8  C.  ft  P.  366  ;  En 
v.  Groumbridge,  7  C.  k  P.  6B2  ;  Regina  a.  Phillips,  8  C.  &  P.  73S  ;  Regina  v.  Jordan, 
9  C.  4  P.  118  ;  Com.  v.  Green,  2  Pick.  880.  But,  in  Ohio,  thU  presumption  has  been 
held  rebuttable  by  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  arrived  at  puberty.  Williams  ».  State, 
14  Ohio,  222.  (a)  And  see  Com.  v.  Lanigan,  2  Law  Rep.  49,  Thatcher,  J.  In  Califor- 
nia, it  in  enacted  that  "an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yean  shall  not  be  found 
guilty  of  any  crime."    Rev.  Stat.  1850,  c.  99,  £  4. 

*  1  Rues,  on  Crimea,  676,  6th  ( Eng.)  ed.  859  ;  Rex  v.  Bldershaw,  3  C.  k  P.  3PfJ  ; 
Rex  v.  Groornbridge,  7  C.  &  P.  5S2  ;  Regina  v.  Phillips,  8  C.  &  P.  736 ;  State  v. 
Handy,  i  Harringt,  556.  But  in  Com.  v.  Green,  2  Pick.  S80,  it  was  held  by  the 
learned  judges  (Parker,  C.  J.,  dissenting),  that  ■  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yearn 
might  be  lawfully  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape ;  on  the 
ground  that,  if  near  that  age,  he  might  be  capable  of  that  kind  of  force  which  consti- 
tutes an  essential  ingredient  in  the  crime  ;  and  that  females  might  be  in  as  much 
danger  from  precocious  boys  as  from  men.  (b)  And  see  Williams  e.  Statr,  supra.  Ideo 
quart.  If  the  crime  ia  consummated  by  penetration  alone,  of  which  a  boy  under  four- 
teen may  be  physically  capable,  and  yet  is  in  law  conclusively  presumed  incapable, 
how  can  he  be  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  which,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  is  impossible  to  be  committed,  or  can  have  no  existence  I  In  England,  this 
question  is  supposed  to  be  put  at  rest  by  the  Stat.  1  Vict.  c.  85,  §  11,  which  enacts  that 
"  on  the  trial  of  any  person,  for  any  felony  whatever,  where  the  trim*  charged  shall  trt- 
elude  asaault,  the  jury  may  acquit  of  the  felony,  and  find  the  party  guilty  of  an  assault, 
if  the  evidence  shall  warrant  such  finding,"    See  Regina  «.  Brimilow,  8  C.  k  P.  386. 


the  prosecutrix  may  be  asked  whether  she  tercoursa  with  them,  al  bearing  upon  the 
bad  had  sexual  intercourse  with  another  question  of  consent.  Woods  v.  People, 
person  than  the  defendant,  or  evidence  55  S.  Y.  615  ;  State  v.  Reed,  SB  Vt.  417  ; 
that  she  has  may  be  admitted.  Titus  v.  State  v.  Murray,  63  K.  C.  SI.  The  de- 
State,  7  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  132  ;  Benstine  v.  fendant's  admission  of  similar  conduct 
State,  2Le*(Tenu.),  169;  People  v.  Jsei-  towards  other  women  is  not  competent 
son,  3  Park.  Cr.  Rep.  891  ;  People  v.  Ben-  evidence  in  an  indictment  for  assault  with 
son,  6  Cal.  221 ;  State  v.  Reed,  39  Vt.  417  i  intent  to  commit  rape  upon  a  particular 
State  v.  Johnson,  2  Wins.  Vt.  612.  In  woman.  People  p.  Boweu,  49  Cal.  654. 
England  it  has  been  held  that  she  may  (a)  Hiltabiddle  *.  State,  85  Ohio  St. 
be  asked  the  question,  but  that  her  reply  52.  Cf.  People  t>.  Randolph,  2  Park.  Cr. 
cannot  be  contradicted.     Reg.  v.  Holmes,  Rep.  194. 

L    K.    1   C.   C.   It.   S34.     The  prisoner         (*)   But  this  cam  was  disapproved  in 

may  show  that  the  prosecutrix   was  in  People  e.  Randolph,  2  Parker,  C.  R.   194. 

the    habit    of   receiving    men    into   her  See  also  States.  Sun,  Winston  (N.  C), 

house,  for  the  purpose  of  promiscuous  in-  Law,  300. 
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RIOTS,  ROUTS,  AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES. 

§  216.  Definition.  To  constitute  either  of  these  offences,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  three  or  more  persons  tumultuously 
assembled  of  their  own  authority,  with  intent  mutually  to  assist 
one  another  against  all  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  doing  either 
of  an  unlawful  act  of  a  private  nature,  or  of  a  lawful  act  in  a 
violent  and  tumultuous  manner.  If  the  act  is  done,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  it  is  a  riot.  If  no  act  is  done,  but  some 
towards  it  is  made,  such  as  proceeding  towards  the  place,  or  the 
like,  it  is  a  bout.  If  they  part  without  doing  it  or  making  any 
motion  towards  it,  the  offence  is  merely  that  of  an  unlawful 

ASSEMBLY.1 

1  4  Bl.  Comm.  146 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  66,  1 1 ;  1  Rata,  on  Crimes,  266,  272,  6th 

(Eng.)  ed.  364  ;  8  Inst.  176  ;  State  «.  Cole,  2  McCord,  117  ;  State  V.  Brooks,  1  Hill 
(H.  C.},  361  ;  Pennsylvania  v,  Craig,  Addison,  100  ;  State  v.  Snow,  16  Mo.  346  ; 
State  v.  Connolly,  3  Mich.  337  ;  Hex  v.  Birt,  5  C.  a  P.  164.  In  an  indictment  for 
that  species  of  riots  which  consists  in  going  about  aimed,  sec.,  without  committing  any 
•Ct,  the  words  in  Urrorem  pcpuli  an  necessary,  the  terror  to  the  public  being  of  the 
essence  of  that  offence  ;  but  in  those  riots  in  which  an  unlawful  act  is  committed,  tbeue 
words  Hre  useless.  Begins  o.  Soley,  11  Mod.  116,  per  I.d.  Holt ;  10  Mass.  520 ;  Rex 
•,  Hughes,  4  C.  at  P.  373.  To  disturb  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lawful  right,  if 
it  be  openly  done  by  numbers  unlawfully  combined,  is  •  riot.  Commonwealth  e. 
Runnel,,  10  Mass.  SIS.  (a)  In  some  of  the  United  States,  a  riot  is  defined  by  statute. 
Thus,  in  Maine,  it  is  enacted  that,  "  When  three  or  more  persons  together,  and  in  a 
violent  or  tumultuous  manner,  commit  an  unlawful  act,  or  together  do  a  lawful  act  in 
an  unlawful,  violent,  or  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  terror  or  disturbance  of  others, 
they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  riot"  Her.  Stats,  c.  150,  8  3.  It  is  defined  in  the 
ie  words  in  the  Code  of  Iowa,  art.  2740.     In  Missouri,  it  is  declared  tc  ' 

ssemblc  togeC 

e  another,  ti 

lence,  against  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  against  the  peace,  or  to  the  terror 
of  the  people,  and  shall  accomplish  the  purpose  intended,  or  do  any  unlawful  act  in 
furtherance  of  such  purpose,  iu  a  violent  or  turbulent  manner,"  kc  See  Missouri, 
Kei.  Stats.  1846,  c  47,  ait.  7,  9  8.  The  Commissioners  for  revising  the  Penal  Code 
of  Jl  assaehusetts  expressed  their  view  of  this  offente,  at  common  law,  in  these  terms  : 
"  A  riot  is  where  three  or  more,  being  in  unlawful  assembly,  join  in  doing  or  actually 
Beginning  to  do  an  act,  with  tumult  and  violence  not  authorized  by  law,  and  strik- 
ing torror,  or  tending  to  strike  terror,  into  others."  See  their  Report,  Jan.,  1844, 
C  34,  |  6. 

(a)  Dupin  v.  Hut.  In*.  Co.,  6  La.  An.  State,  60  Qa.  126.      An  indictment  for 

482  i  Sprail  v.   N.  C.  Hut   Ins.  Co.,   1  riot  was  held  to  be  supported  by  proof 

Jones  (N.  C),  126.     To  assemble  and  pro-  that  three  or  more  people  assembled  and 

reed  to  another's  house  and  beat  him,  act-  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner,  made 

tog  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner,  loud   noises   with   bells,  horns,  tin  pans, 

is  a  riot  (Bolden  c.  State,  64  Ga.  361),  or  guns,  sic.,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens, 

to  go  to  his  house  and  search  the  premises  State  t>.  Brown,  69  Ind.  06. 
iu  a    tumultuous   manner.      Sanders    v. 
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§  217.  Three  penona  neoeaaary.  In  support  of  the  indictment 
for  a  riot,  it  must  be  proved,  that  at  least  three  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  unlawful  act ;  and  if  the  evidence  extends  only  to 
one  or  two  persons,  all  the  defendants  must  be  acquitted  of  this 
particular  charge,  though  the  act  proved  against  one  or  two  might 
amount  to  an  assault,  or  some  other  offence.1  (a) 

§  218.  Uninwfni  ajiaombiy.  There  must  also  be  evidence  of  an 
unlawful  assembling :  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  when 
the  parties  first  met  they  came  together  unlawfully ;  for  if,  being 
lawfully  together,  a  dispute  arises,  and  thereupon  they  form  into 
.  parties,  with  promises  of  mutual  assistance,  and  then  make  an 
affray,  the  assemblage,  originally  lawful,  will  be  converted  into 
a  riot.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  Bhow  that  every  defendant  was 
present  at  the  original  assemblage ;  for  a  person  joining  others 
already  engaged  in  a  riot,  is  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  joined 
them  at  the  beginning.'  So,  if  persons  being  lawfully  assembled, 
should  afterwards  confederate  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  proceed 
to  execute  it  by  doing  an  act  of  violence  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
it  is  a  riot8 

§  219.  Terror  and  dlstarbanoe.  If  the  indictment  charges  the 
actual  perpetration  of  a  deed  of  violence,  such  as  an  assault  and 
battery,  or  the  pulling  down  of  a  house,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allege  or  prove  that  it  was  done  to  the  terror  and  disturbance  of 
the  people  ;  but  proof  of  all  the  other  circumstances  alleged  will 
support  the  indictment  without  proving  distinctly  any  terror.  But 
where  the  offence  consists  in  tumultuouBly  disturbing  the  peace  by 
show  of  arms,  threatening  speeches,  turbulent  gestures,  or  the 
like,  without  the  perpetration  of  any  deed  of  violence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allege  and  prove  that  such  conduct  was  to  the  disturbance 
and  terror  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State.1    Yet  there  may  be  a 

l  Bex  v.  Sudbury,  1  Ld.  Rayro.  484  ;  Rei  v.  Scott,  8  Burr,  1363 ;  Pennsylvania  v. 
Huston,  AiidiaoD,  334  ;  State  v.  Allison,  S  Yerg.  128. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  85,  |  8  ;  Sex  o.  Rovee,  4  Burr.  3078  ;  Anon.,  6  Mod.  43  ; 
State  t>.  Brazil,  Rice,  36S. 

'  State  v.  Snow,  18  Me.,  346. 
'     «  1  Hawk.   P.  C.  c.  66,  %  6  ;  Begins  t>.  Sole;,  11  Hod.  US  ;  3  Salt   594,  695  ; 
Howard  v.  Bell,  Hob.  61  ;  Commonwealth  r.  Bunnell*,  10  Maaa.  51S  ;  Clifford  t>.  Bran- 
don, 2  Campb.  358,  309;  State  v.  Brazil,  Rice,  268  ;  State  v.  Brooks,  1  Hill  (S.  C. ), 
863 ;  Bex  v.  Hughes,  4  C.  *  P.  878.    But  see  Rem.  Cor,  Id.  688. 

(a)  But  if  one  of  three  indicted  for  a  that  three  certain  people  were  the  riotera, 

riot  be  separately  tried,  he  may  be  convio-  it  is  not  supported  by  proof  that  any  two 

ted  on  proof  of  a  riot  in  which  ha  joined  of  them  committed  the  riotous  acta  with 

with  anv  two  others.     Com.  v.   Berry,  6  eUur  people.     State  «.  Kuhlman,  6  Mo. 

Gray  (Moss.),  63.   If  the  Indictment  atatea  App.  687. 
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show  of  arms  and  a  numerous  assemblage,  without  a  riot.  Thus, 
if  a  man  should  assemble  his  friends  or  others,  and  arm  them  in 
defence  of  his  house  or  person  against  a  threatened  unlawful  and 
violent  attack ;  or  should  employ  a  number  of  persons  with  spades 
or  other  proper  implements,  to  assist  him  in  peaceably  removing  a 
nuisance,  and  they  do  so, —  it  is  neither  a  forcible  entry  nor  a 
riot.  Nor  is  it  a  riot  when  a  sheriff  or  constable,  or  perhaps  a 
private  person,  assembles  a  competent  number  of  men  forcibly  to 
put  down  a  rebellion,  to  resist  enemies,  or  to  suppress  a  riot.1 

§  220.  PntpoH  mmt  bo  private.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the 
object  of  the  rioters  was  of  a  private  nature,  in  contradistinction 
from  those  which  concern  the  whole  community ;  'such  as  the 
redress  of  public  grievances,  or  the  obstruction  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  public  statute  everywhere 
and  at  all  hazards,  acta  of  this  kind  being  treasonable.  Thus,  if 
the  object  of  an  insurrection  or  tumultuous  assemblage  be  sup- 
posed to  affect  only  the  persons  assembled,  or  be  confined  to 
particular  persons  or  districts,  —  such  as  to  destroy  a  particular 
enclosure,  to  remove  a  local  nuisance,  to  release  a  particular  pris- 
oner, or  the  like,  —  it  is  not  treason,  but  is  a  riot.1  If  the  per- 
petration of  an  unlawful  act  of  violence  be  charged  as  the  riotous 
act,  such  as  an  assault  and  battery,  it  must  be  proved,  or  the 
parties  must  be  acquitted ;  and  if  the  offence  is  alleged  to  consist 
in  a  riotous  assemblage  and  conduct,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizen*, 
this  part  of  the  indictment  will  be  supported  by  proof  that  one 
person  only  was  terrified.' 

§  221.  Mods  of  prool  In  proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendants, 
as  participators  in  the  riot,  the  regular  and  proper  order  of  pro- 
ceeding is  similar  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  prosecutions  for 
conspiracy  ;  namely,  first  to  prove  the  combination,  and  then  to 
show  what  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  unlawful  design.  But 
this,  as  we  have  heretofore  seen,  is  not  an  imperative  rule :  it 
rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  prescribe  the  order  of  proofs 
in  each  particular  case  ;  and  if  he  deems  it  expedient,  under  the 
special  circumstances,  to  permit  the  prosecutor  first  to  prove  the 

1  lHawk.  P.  C.c  W.JS;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  487,  4#8,  496;  1  Rnw.  on  Crimea,  866, 
6th  (Eng.)  «1.  864. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  65,  |  6  ;  1  E«t,  P.  C.  76 ;  Kei  v.  But,  5C.tP.15i;  Dong- 
Iiu  v.  State,  6  Yerg.  516. 

'  Begin*  «.  Langfonl,  Car.  ft  Mmhra.  603  ;  Eegina  p.  Phillip*,  2  Moody,  C.  C. 
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riotous  acts,  it  will  be  only  after  the  whole  case,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  has  been  openly  stated,  and  the  prosecutor  has 
undertaken  to  connect  the  defendants  with  the  acts  done.1  But 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  guilt  of  any  defendant,  if  it  be  proved 
that  he  joined  himself  to  the  others  after  the  riot  began,  or 
encouraged  them  by  words,  signs,  or  gestures,  or  by  wearing  their 
badge,  or  otherwise  took  part  in  their  proceedings.3 

§  222.  Rout  Proof.  A  rout  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  riot,  the  proof  only  showing  some  advance  made  towards  a 
riotous  act,  but  stopping  short  of  its  actual  perpetration.  And 
an  unlawful  aatemhly  is  proved  by  similar  evidence,  without  show- 
ing any  motion  made  towards  the  execution  of  a  riotous  act ;  or, 
by  evidence  of  the  assemblage  of  great  numbers  of  persons,  with 
such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endanger  the  public 
peace,  and  raise  fears  and  jealousies  among  the  people.3  All  who 
join  such  an  assemblage,  disregarding  its  probable  effect,  and  the 
alarm  and  consternation  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  all  who  give  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  it,  —  are  criminal  parties.* 

1  See  supra,  tit.  Conspiracy  ;  anlt,  vol.  i.  §  SI  a  ;  Id.  g  111  ;  Nicholson'a  Case,  1 
Lewin,  C.  C.  800 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  96,  §  37  ;  Bedford  e.  Birley,  8  8t»rk.  76. 

*  1  H»l«,  P.  C.  162,  468  :  Clifford  d.  Brandon,  2  Cunpb.  858,  870:  Bex  v.  Rayce, 
4  Burr.  2073. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  H  8,  B  ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  272,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  872;  Hoi 
v.  Birt,  6  C.  k  P.  164  ;  Begin*  ip.  NaJe,  9  C.  &  P.  431;  Rogina  v.  Vincent,  8  C.  *  P. 
SI,  per  Aldereon,  B.  ;  Bex  v.  Hunt,  3  B.  &  Aid.  566. 

*  Bedford  c.  fiirley,  3  Stark.  76,  per  Holroyd,  J. 
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ROBBERY. 

§  228.  Definition.  This  crime  has  been  variously  described  in 
the  books ;  but  the  most  comprehensive  and  precise  definition  is 
that  which  was  given  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  "  was  of  opinion 
that  the  true  nature  and  original  definition  of  robbery  was,  a 
fdoniou*  taking  of  property  from  the  perion  of  another  by  force."  * 
The  personal  possession  of  the  property  by  the  party  robbed,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  might  be  actual  or  constructive  ;  as,  if  it  be  in 
his  presence  lying  on  the  ground.  And  so  of  the  force :  it  might 
be  physical  violence,  directly  applied  ;  or  constructive,  by  threats, 
or  otherwise  putting  him  in  fear,  and  thereby  overcoming  his  will: 
The  indictment  charges,  —  1st,  a  taking  of  the  goods ;  2d,  that 
they  were  taken  with  a  felonious  intent ;  Sd,  from  the  person  of 
the  party  robbed  ;  4th,  by  force.3 

§  224.  Property.  The  goods  must  be  proved  to  be  the  property 
of  the  person  named  as  owner  in  the  indictment  If  a  servant, 
having  collected  money  for  his  master,  is  robbed  of  it  on  his  way 
home,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  should  still  be  deemed  the 
money  of  the  servant,  until  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  master ; 
or  otherwise  the  servant  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 

l  Donnallv'e  Case,  S  East,  P.  C.  725.  Robbery,  by  the  common  law,  is  larceny  from 
the  person,  accompanied  with  violence,  or  by  putting  in  fear  ;  and  an  indictment  there- 
for mart  allege  that  the  taking  was  from  the  person,  and  that  it  was  by  violence  or  by 
putting  in  fear,  in  addition  to  ths  averment*  that  are  necessary  in  indictments  for  other 
larcenies.  Commonwealth  v.  Clifford,  S  Cush.  218,  per  Metcalf,  J.  And  see  United 
States  v.  Jones,  3  Wash.  219  ;  McDaniel  v.  State,  8  8.  &  M.  401. 

*  Ths  following  precedent  ie  taken  from  Train  &  Heard's  Precedents  of  Indictments, 
Ml;  — 

Indictment  far  Robbery  at  Common,  Law. 

"  The  jurors,  kc.,  upon  their  oath  present,  that  C.  D„  late  of,  sic.,  on  the  tint  day 

of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  with  force  and  arms,  at  B.,  in  the  county  of  8., 

in  and  upon  one  J.  N.,  feloniously  did  make  an  assault,  and  the  said  J.  K.,  in  bodily 
fear  and  danger  of  bis  life,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  put,  and  one  gold  watch  of 
the  value  of  oue  hundred  dollars,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  J.  N-,  from  the 
person  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  J.  N.,  then  and  there  feloniously  and  violently 
did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  ;  against  the  peace,"  fee. 

The  indictment  most  allege  that  the  articles  stolen  were  carried  away  by  the  robber, 
and  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  person  robbed,  or  of  some  third  person.  Com- 
monwealth tr.  Clifford,  8  Cash.  316  ;  Bex  v.  Hall,  3  C.  &  P.  40B  ;  Rex  «.  Bogan,  Jebb, 
a  a  82. 

VOL.  iil  14 
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embezzling  it.1  But  the  value  is  immaterial ;  for  the  forcible 
taking  of  a  mere  memorandum,  or  a  paper  not  equal  in  value  to 
any  existing  coin,  is  held  sufficient  to  constitute  this  crime.3 

§  225.  Taking.  In  proof  of  the  taking,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  good*  were  actually  in  the  robber' t  poateuion.  This  point 
lias  been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  purse,  which  the  robber  in  a 
struggle  with  the  owner  cut  from  his  girdle,  whereby  the  purse 
fell  to  the  ground  without  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  robber ; 
which  Lord  Coke  held  to  be  no  taking ;  though,  if  he  had  picked 
up  the  purse,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.8  So,  where  the  pris- 
oner stopped  the  prosecutor,  and  commanded  him  to  lay  down  a 
feather-bed  which  he  was  carrying,  or  he  would  shoot  him,  and 
the  prosecutor  did  so ;  but  the  prisoner  was  apprehended  before 
he  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  lay, 
—  the  j  udges  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  of  robbery  was  not 
completed.*  But  where  a  diamond  ear-ring  was  snatched  by  tear- 
ing it  from  a  lady's  ear,  though  it  was  not  seen  actually  in  the 
prisoner's  hand,  and  was  afterwards  found  among  the  curls  in  the 
lady's  hair ;  yet  as  it  was  taken  from  her  person  by  violence,  and 
was  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  separate  from  her  person,  though 
but  for  &  moment,  the  judges  held  that  the  crime  of  robbery  was 
completed.*  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  the  property  be 
snatched  away,  unless  it  be  done  with  tome  injury  to  the  person, 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  where  the  ear  was  torn,  or  unless 
there  be  a  itruggle  for  the  pottettion  and  tome  violence  used  to 
obtain  it.* 

§  226.  Sum  rabjaot.  But  there  may  be  what  is  termed  a  taking 
in  law,  as  well  as  a  taking  in  fact;  examples  of  which  are  given 
by  Lord  Hale.  Thus,  if  thieves,  finding  but  little  about  the  man 
whom  they  attempt  to  rob,  compel  him  by  menace  of  death  to 
Bwear  to  bring  them  n  greater  sum,  and  under  influence  of  this 
menace  he  brings  it,  this  evidence  will  sustain  an  indictment  for 
robbery,  in  the  usual  form  of  allegation.7  And  it  is  the  same,  if 
the  money  or  goods  were  asked  for  as  a  loan,  but  still  obtained  by 

1  Regins  «.  Rudiek,  8  C.  fc  V.  287,  per  Aldenon,  B. 

*  Rei  p.  BLiigley,  6  C.  k  P.  802  j  2  East,  P.  C.  707  ;  Begins  v.  Morris,  IICIP, 

*  S  Inst.  S9  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  638. 

*  Rex  t>.  Parrel,  1  Letch,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  822,  n. 

*  R«x  p.  Lapler,  1  Leech,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  820  |  Reg-rain.  Simpson,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  422. 

*  1  Ran.  on  Crimw,  pp.  871,  876,  878  ;  Eth  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
'  1  Hide,  P.  C.  632,  633  ;  2  East,  P.  C.  714. 
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assault  and  potting  the  party  in  fear;  or  if,  in  fleeing  from  the 
thief,  the  party  drops  hie  hat  or  purse,  which  the  thief  takes  up 
and  carries  away,1 

§  227.  PalonloM  intent.  The  taking  must  also  be  proved  to 
have  been  with  afeloniout  intent;  the  proof  of  which  has  already 
been  considered,  in  treating  of  the  crime  of  larceny.1  (a) 

§  228.  The  taking  must  be  from  the  person.  The  goods  must 
also  be  proved  to  have  been  taken  from  the  person  of  the  party 
robbed  ;  and  this  possession  by  the  party,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
be  either  actual  or  constructive.  This  allegation  in  the  indict- 
ment, therefore,  may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the  goods  were 
tn  the  pretence  of  the  party  robbed ;  as,  if  the  robber,  having  first 
assaulted  the  owner,  takes  away  his  horse  standing  near  him  ;  or, 
having  put  him  in  fear,  drives  away  his  cattle  ;  or  takes  up  his 
purse,  which  the  owner,  to  aave  it  from  the  robber,  had  thrown 
into  the  bush.*  And  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  taking 
by  the  robber  was  actually  begun  in  the  presence  of  the  party 
robbed,  though  it  were  completed  in  his  absence.  Thus,  where  a 
wagoner  was  forcibly  stopped  in  the  highway  by  a  man,  under  the 
fraudulent  pretence  that  his  goods  were  unlawfully  carried  for 
want  of  a  permit,  and,  while  they  were  goue  to  a  magistrate  to 
determine  the  matter,  the  man's  confederates  carried  away  the 
goods,  —  this  was  held  sufficient  proof  of  a  taking  to  constitute 
robbery.1     But  where  it  was  found  by  a  special  verdict  that  the 

i  1  Hals,  P.  C.  533. 

1  Supra,  |  156.  If  the  prisoner  knowingly  made  or  intended  to  make  Ml  inade- 
quate compensation  for  the  goods  forcibly  taken,  this  will  not  absolve  hini  from  the 
Eilt  of  robbery  ;  for  the  intent  was  atill  fraudulent  anil  felonious.  Rex  v.  Simons,  3 
st,  P.  C.  712  ;  Rex  e.  Spencer,  Id.  ;  1  Runs,  on  Crimes,  p.  880  ;  6th  ( F.ng. )  ad. 
vol.  ii.  p.  94.  But  whether,  if  he  made,  or  intended  at  the  time  to  make,  what  he  in 
nod  fmth  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  and  complete  indemnity  for  the  goods  forci- 
bly taken,  the  offence  amounts  to  robbery,  or  is  only  a  forced  sate  and  a  trespass,  is  a 
point  upon  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  The  English  Con  imitation  era 
(Fourth  Report,  p.  (IB  a,  40,  n.)  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  wai  robbery.  Mr. 
D-  it  deemed  it  a  question  for  the  jury  W  rind  the  intent,  upon  the  con  side  ration  of  all 
2  East,  P.  C.  881,  662.     The  HawechuseUe  C 


to  have  regarded  it  as  not  amounting  to  robbery.  See  Report  on  the  Penal  Code  of 
Haxeechnsetta,  1844,  tit.  Robbery,  1  17. 

«  2  East,  P.  C.  707. 

*  Herriman  v.  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  2  East,  P.  C.  70B  ;  1  Base,  on  Crimes, 
878;  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

(a)  State  v.  Hollyway,  41  lows,  200;  assantted  him,  in  order  to  force himto give 
Chappell  v.  State,  52  Ala.  3GB  ;  Brown  v.  him  money  in  payment  of  the  debt  A* 
State,  38  Ark.  126  ;  People  v.  Woody,  48     there  was  no  felonious  intent,  he  cannot 
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thieves,  meeting  the  party  wronged,  and  desiring  him  to  change 
half-a-crown,  gently  struck  his  hand,  whereby  his  money  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  and  that,  he  dismounting  and  offering  to  take  up  the 
money,  they  compelled  him  by  menaces  of  instant  death  to  desist ; 
and  it  was  also  found,  "  that  the  said  prisoners  then  and  there 
immediately  took  up  the  money  and  rode  off  with  it,"  —  the  court 
held  this  not  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime  of  robbery,  it  not 
being  found  that  they  took  up  the  money  in  the  sight  or  presence 
of  the  owner.1  (a) 

§  229.  Force  and  violence.  In  regard  to  the  force  or  violence 
with  which  the  goods  were  taken,  this  may  be  actual  or  construc- 
tive :  the  principle  being  this,  that  the  power  of  the  owner  to 
retain  the  possession  of  his  goods  was  overcome  by  the  robber ; 
either  by  actual  violence  physically  applied,  or  by  putting  him  in 
such  fear  as  to  overpower  his  will.1  (6)  If  the  robbery  was  by 
actual  violence,  the  proof  of  this  fact  will  support  this  part  of  the 
indictment,  though  it  should  appear  that  the  party  did  not  know 
that  his  goods  were  taken  ;  as,  if  he  be  violently  pressed  against  a 
wall  by  the  thief,  who,  in  that  mode,  robs  him  of  his  watch,  with- 
out his  knowledge  at  the  time.8  (c)  So,  if  a  thing  be  feloniously 
taken  from  the  person  of  another  with  such  violence  as  to  occa- 
sion a  substantial  corporal  injury :  as,  by  tearing  the  ear,  in  pluck- 

1  Rex  v.  Frances,  Com.  478.  In  expounding  the  shore  clause  in  the  special  ver- 
dict, the  learned  judges  said :  "  It  was  not  denied  but  that  if  a  thief  set  upon  a  man 
to  rob  him,  and  he  throw  away  hie  money  or  his  goods  (being  near  him  and  in  his  pre*. 
ence),  and  was  forced  away  by  tenor,  and  the  tliieF  took  them,  it  would  be  robbery  ; 
and  therefore  here  possibly  it  might  have-  been  well  if  the  jury  had  found,  that,  when 
Cox  desisted,  the  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  or  without  any  intermediate  apace  of 
time,  or  instantly,  took  it  up.  But  the  word  immediately  has  great  latitude,  and  is 
not  of  any  determinate  aijmiflraition  :  it  is  in  dictionaries  explained  by  eita,  celeriter  ; 
in  writs  returnable  immediate  it  has  a  larger  construction,  —  as  soon  as  conveniently  it 
can  be  done.  In  Mawgridge's  Case  it  in  twice  mentioned,  bnt  with  words  added  to 
ascertain  it ;  as  without  iittermMon,  in  a  tittle  space  of  time,  &c  In  the  statute  27 
Eliz.,  it  is  directed  that  notice  be  given  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be.  In  the  plead- 
ings that  is  usually  expressed  by  immediate  ;  so  that  then  and  there  immediately  doth 
not  necessarily  ascertain  the  time,  but  leaves  it  doubtful.  Besides,  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  in  this  verdict  the  words  then  and  there  immediately  are  not  coupled  in  the 
same  clause  or  sentence  with  the  words  preceding  ;  but  it  is  a  distinct  clause,  and  a 
separate  finding."    Id.  pp.  180,  181.     And  see  B.  c.  2  Stra.  1015. 

1  It  isnot  necessary  to  allege  that  the  party  robbed  was  put  in/ear;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  he  was  intimidated,  it  the  robbery  was  by  actual  violence.  Com- 
monwealth t>.  Humphries,  7  Mass.  212 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Clifford,  8  Oush.  215,  217. 

'  Commonwealth  t>.  Smelling,  1  Kinn.  378. 

(a)  Cf.   People   v.  McGinty,   21  Hun  (S.  Y.)  829  •  Bloomer  v.  People,  1  Abb. 

(N.  Y.),  62.  <B\  Y.)  App.  Dec.  Ho.     If  the  prosecutor 

(6)  State  r.  Burke,  73  N.  C.  83  ;  Chsp-  proves  actnal  violence,  no  proof  of  fear  is 

pell  v.  State,  52  Ala.  359.  necessary.      State  p.  Oorhatn,  G5  N.  H. 

(c)  Mahoney  «.  People,  5  Thorn,  k  C.  162 ;  State  v.  Broderick,  CD  Ho.  318. 
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ing  away  an  ear-ring,1  or  the  hair,  in  snatching  out  an  ornament 
from  the  head ;  *  or  if  it  be  obtained  by  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
possessor,  which  causes  a  sensible  concussion  of  his  person,  pro- 
vided it  be  so  attached  to  the  person  or  clothes  as  to  afford  resist- 
ance ; 8  as,  if  it  be  his  sword,  worn  at  his  side.1  (a)  But  where 
it  appeared  that  the  article  was  taken  without  any  sensible  or 
material  violence  to  the  person,  as,  for  example,  snatching  a  hat 
from  the  head,  or  a  cane  or  umbrella  from  the  hand,  of  the  wearer, 
rather  by  sleight  of  hand  and  adroitness  than  by  open  violence, 
and  without  any  struggle  on  his  part, — it  has  been  ruled  to  be 
not  robbery,  but  mere  larceny  from  the  person.6  (fi) 

§  230.  Fraud.  If  it  be  proved  that  there  was  a  felonious  intent 
to  obtain  the  goods,  and  that  violence  was  used,  but  that  this 
was  done  under  the  guise  of  legal  proceeding,  it  will  still  support 
an  indictment  for  robbery.'  And  if  the  violence  be  used  for 
another  purpote,  as  in  the  case  of  assault  with  intent  to  ravish, 
and  money  being  offered  to  the  criminal  to  induce  him  to  desist, 
he  takes  the  money,  but  persists  in  his  original  purpose,  it  is 
robbery.7 

§  281.  Putting  in  (ear.  Evidence  that  the  money  or  goods  were 
obtained  from  the  owner  by  putting  him  in  fear,  will  support  the 
allegation  that  they  were  taken  by  force,  (c)  And  the  law,  in 
odium  spoliatoris,  will  presume  fear,  wherever  there  appears  a  just 

I  Bex  v.  Upier,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (*th  ml.)  820 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  GG7,  70S. 

*  Rex  e.  Moore,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (1th  ed.)  336. 
1  Bex  v.  Meson,  Bum.  k  By.  C.  C.  119. 

*  Rex  v.  Davies,  2  East,  P.  a  70V. 

*  Bex  e.  Steward,  2  Eut,  P.  C.  702  ;  Begin*  v.  Danby,  Id.  ;  Bex  v.  Baker,  Id.  ; 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed J  290 ;  Bex  ft  Homer,  2  East,  P.  G.  703  ;  State  v.  Trcilcr,  2 
Car.  Law  Repot.  90  ;  Bex  v.  Maesuley,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (4th  ed.)  2S7.  Thus,  where 
A.  asked  B.  what  o'clock  It  was,  and  B.  took  out  hie  watch  to  tell  him,  holding  his 
watch  loosely  in  both  bands,  A.  caught  hold  of  the  ribbon  and  key  attached  to  the 
watch,  and  snatched  it  from  B.  and  made  off  with  it  This  was  held  not  to  be  robbery, 
but  a  larceny  from  the  person.     Ktgina  ft  Walls,  !  C.  *  L  214. 

*  See  Merriman  v.  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  2  East,  P.  a  709  ;  Bex  v.  Gaacoigne, 
Id.  ;  1  Ens*,  on  Crimes,  876.  877. 

^  Rex  ft  Blackhatn,  2  East,  P.  a  711 ;  1  Bam  on  Crimes,  878  ;  6th  (Eng.)  ed. 
voL  ii.  p.  91. 

(a)  State  v.  HcOune,  5  R.  I.  80.  the  force  was  sufficient  to  deprive   the 

(61  Shinn  c.  State,  34  Ind.  13  ;  Bon-  owner  of  the  purse,  and  the  intent  waa 

nil  v.  State,  SS  lnd.  460  ;  State  ft  John,  felonious,    the  violence    waa    sufficiently 

5  Jones   (N.   C.),  183.     So,   where  one  proved,    was  erroneous.      People  c.   Mc- 

standing  in  a  bar-room   had  his    parse  Ginty,  24  Hun  (N.  Y.)T  62. 
knocked  out  of  bis  hand,  and  was  then  (c)  Clary  v.  State,  33  Ark.  661  ;  Dill 

hnstled  out  of  the  room   and  the  door  ft  State,  8  Tex.  App.  113  ;  Shinn  t>.  State, 

closed,  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  better  64  Ind.  IS ;  State  ft  Howerton,  68  Mo. 

go  away,  as  he  would  never  see  hie  purse  681. 
again,  it  was  held  that  a  charge  that  if 
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ground  for  it.1  The  fear  may  be  of  injury  to  the  person  ;  or,  to 
the  property  ;  or,  to  the  reputation  ;  and  the  circumstances  must 
be  such  as  to  indicate  a  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  The  fear,  also,  must  be  Bhown  to  have  continued  upon 
the  party  up  to  the  time  when  he  parted  with  his  goods  or  money  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  word*  of  menace,  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  were  sufficient  without  them ;  as,  if  he  begged 
alms  with  a  drawn  sword;  or,  by  similar  intimidation,  took 
another's  goods  under  color  of  a  purchase,  for  half  their  value, 
or  the  like.1  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  fact  was 
attended  with  those  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror,  which, 
in  common  experience,  are  likely  to  induce  a  man  unwillingly  to 
part  with  liis  money  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  property,  or 
reputation.8 

§  232.  Throat*  of  lnjnry  to  penou.  Menace  of  danger  to  the 
perton  may  be  proved  not  only  by  direct  evidence  of  threats,  bat 
by  evidence  that  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  hung  round  the 
prosecutor's  person  so  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  resistance 
hazardous,  if  not  vain ;  and  in  that  situation  rifled  him  of  his 
property ;  or  by  proof  of  any  other  circumstances  showing  just 
grounds  of  apprehension  of  bodily  harm,  to  avoid  which  the  party, 
while,  under  the  influence  of  such  apprehension,  gave  up  his  money.1 

»  Foster,  Cr.  L.  128, 129.  »  2  East,  P.  C.  711,  712. 

■  Foster,  Cr.  L.  128.  On  this  point  Mr.  East  makes  the  following  observations : 
"  It  remains  further  to  be  considered  of  whet  nature  this  fesr  may  ho.  This  ia  sn 
inqniry  the  more  difficult,  becsuse  it  is  nowhere  defined  in  any  of  the  acknowledged 
treatises  upon  this  subject.  Lord  Hale  proposes  to  consider  what  shall  be  said  to  be 
a  putting  in  fear  ;  bat  he  leaves  this  part  of  the  question  untouched.  1  Hals,  634. 
Lord  Coke  and  Hawkins  do  the  same.  8  Inst.  63 ;  2  Hawk.  Cb.  34.  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  seems  to  lay  tbe  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  property's  being  taken 
against  Ok  will  of  the  party  ;  and  ho  lays  the  circumstance  of  fear  out  of  tbe  question  ; 
or  that,  at  any  rate,  when  the  fact  is  attended  with  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror, 
the  law  in  odium  ipoliatorii  will  presume  fesr,  if  it  be  necessary,  where  there  appears 
to  be  so  just  a  ground  for  it.  Foster,  123,  128.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  leans  to  the 
same  opinion.  4  lil.  Comm.  242.  But  neither  of  them  afford  any  precise  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  fear  or  apprehension  supposed  to  exist.  Statindford  defines  robbery  to  be 
s  felonious  taking  of  sny  thing  from  the  person  or  in  the  presence  of  another  openly 
and  against  kit  will,  Staundf.  lib.  1,  c.  20  ;  and  Bracton  also  rests  it  upon  the  latter 
circumstance.  Brae  lib.  3,  fol.  150  b.  1  have  the  authority  of  the  janges,  as  men- 
tioned by  Willes,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion  in  Donnally's  Case,  at  the  O.  B.  1779, 
to  justify  me  in  not  attempting  to  draw  the  exact  line  in  this  ease,  but  thus  much 
I  may  venture  to  state,  that  on  the  one  band  the  fesr  is  not  confined  to  an  apprehen- 
sion of  bodily  injury,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  reason 
and  common  experience  is  likely  to  induce  a  person  to  part  with  his  property  against 
his  will,  snd  to  put  him,  as  it  were,  under  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  power  of  exer- 
cising it  through  the  influence  of  the  terror  impressed  ;  in  which  case  fear  supplies,  at 
well  m  sound  reason  as  in  legal  construction,  the  place  of  force,  or  an  actual  taxing  by 
violence  or  assault  upon  the  person."  2  East,  P.  C  713.  See  also  the  remarks  of 
Hotham,  B.,  in  Donnally's  Case,  Id.  718  ;  Bex  v.  Taplin,  2  East,  V.  C.  713. 

•  Bex  «.  Hughes,  1  Lewin,  0.  C.  801 ;  1  Bum.  on  Crimea,  87». 
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If,  therefore,  robbers,  finding  bat  little  money  on  the  person  of 
their  victim,  enforce  him,  by  menace  of  death,  to  swear  to  bring 
to  them  a  greater  sum,  and  while  the  fear  of  that  menace  still 
continues  upon  him  he  delivers  the  money,  it  is  robbery.1  It  is 
also  said,  that  menace  of  the  destruction  of  one's  child  creates  a 
sufficient  fear  to  constitute  robbery  ;  but  no  direct  adjudication  is 
found  upon  tlus  point,  though  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  in  other  cases.1 

§  233.  Threat*  of  injury  to  property.  The  fear  of  injury  to  one's 
property  may  also  be  sufficient  to  constitute  this  offence.  Thus, 
where  money  was  given  to  a  mob,  under  the  influence  of  fear 
arising  from  threats,1  or  just  apprehension*  that  they  would 
destroy  the  party's  house,  it  has  been  held  to  be  robbery.  So, 
where  a  mob  compelled  the  possessor  of  corn  to  sell  it  for  less 
than  its  value,  under  threats  that  if  he  refused  they  would  take  it 
by  force,  this  also  was  held  to  be  robbery ,B  And  it  is  held,  that 
the  prosecutor,  in  support  of  the  charge,  may  give  in  evidence 
other  similar  conduct  of  the  same  prisoners,  at  other  places  on 
the  same  day,  before  and  after  the  particular  transaction  in 
question.8 

§  284.  Threats  of  injury  to  repntation.  As  to  the  fear  of  injury 
to  the  reputation,  it  has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  to  obtain  money 
by  threatening  to  accuse  the  party  of  an  unnatural  crime,  whether 
the  consequences  apprehended  by  the  victim  were  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, the  loss  of  his  place,  or  the  loss  of  his  character  and  posi- 
tion in  society,  is  robbery.7  (a)    And  it  is  immaterial  whether  he 

>  2  East,  P.  C.  714  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  532. 

*  Bex  P.  Donnally,  2  East,  P.  C.  715,  718,  per  Hotham,  B. ;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  (1th 
ed.)  1S3  ;  Rex  v.  Rea&a,  2  East,  P.  C.  735,  736,  per  Eyre,  C.  J.  ;  1  Rubs,  on  Crimea, 
880,  892  ;  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  BE.  Bracton,  in  treating  of  the  fear  that  wilt  viti- 
ate a  pretended  gin  of  goods,  saya  :  "  Et  non  solum  excusatur  qui*  qui  exceptionem 
habet,  si  sibi  ipai  inferatur  via  vel  metua ;  Bed  etiam  si  suis,  ut  ai  iilio  Tel  filial,  fratri 
Tel  aorori,  vel  aliis  dotnesticia  et  propinqnia, "  Bracton,  lib.  2,  De  acquireudo  remm 
deminio,  cap.  5,  f  13,  foL  18  b  ;  and  lie  cites  a  case  in  which  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
Hiddleton  was  held  void,  it  being  obtained  by  duress  of  imprisonment  of  the  grantor's 
brother,  and  to  procure  his  release.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  where  a  wife  was  com- 
pelled to  gire  money,  under  threata  of  accusing  her  husband  of  an  unnatural  crime,  it 
was  not  robbery.    Rex  v.  Edwards,  5  C.  ft  P.  518. 

1  Rex  e.  Brown,  2  East,  P.  C.  781  ;  Rex  v.  Simons,  Id. 

*  Sex  n.  Aatley,  2  East,  P.  (J.  728  ;  Rex  v.  Wink  worth,  i  C.  ft  P.  Hi. 

•  Rex  v.  Spencer,  2  East,  P.  C.  712,  718. 

•  Rex  oVinkworth,  i  C.  ft  P.  Hi,  per  Vaughan,  B.,  and  Parke  and 
JJ.     See  nan,  {  15. 


(a)  People  «.  UcDaniels,  1  Park.  Cr.  Rep.  108. 
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were  really  guilty  of  the  unnatural  crime  or  not ;  for,  if  guilty,  it 
was  the  prisoner's  duty  to  have  prosecuted  and  not  to  have  robbed 
him.1  But  where  the  money  waa  given  at  a  time  appointed,  not 
from  fear  of  the  loss  of  reputation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting the  offender,  it  has  been  held  not  to  constitute  robbery.1 

§  285.  Same  anbjaot  But  it  has  also  been  held,  that,  in  order 
to  constitute  robbery  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  money  must  be 
parted  with  from  an  immediate  apprehension  of  present  danger, 
upon  the  charge  being  made;  and  not  where  the  party  has  had  time 
to  deliberate  and  opportunity  to  consult  friends,  and  especially 
where  he  has  had  their  advice  not  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
presence  of  a  friend  when  he  gave  it ;  for  this  would  seem  to  give 
it  the  character  rather  of  the  composition  of  a  prosecution  than  of 
a  robbery.8  And  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  fear  of  injury  to  the  reputation  has  been  held  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  offence  robbery,  the  charge  threatened  was  that  of 
unnatural  practices.  Whether  any  other  threat,  affecting  the 
reputation,  would  suffice,  is  not  known  to  have  been  decided,  and 
may  possibly  admit  of  doubt.* 

§  286.  Dying  declarations  of  the  poraon  robbed.  On  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  dying  declarations  of  the  person 
robbed  are  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner ;  such 
evidence,  though  sometimes  formerly  received,  being  now  held 
admissible  only  upon  the  trial  of  a  charge  for  the  murder  of  the 
declarant.6 

894,  6th  (Eng. )  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ct  ssj.,-  Rex  v.  Egarton,  Id.  886 ;  Rnsa.  *  Ry.  875. 
If  the  language  of  the  charge  is  equivocal,  it  may  be  connected  with  what  was  after- 
wards paid  by  the  prisoner  when  he  was  taken  into  custody.  Begins  c.  Kain,  8C.  fcP. 
187. 

i  Rex  v.  Osrdnar,  1  C.  ft  P.  479. 

1  Bex  n.  Fuller,  1  Bun.  on  Crimea,  890,  5th  (Eng.)  etl.  voL  ii.  p.  104  ;  Buss,  ft  Ry. 
C.  C.  408. 

1  Rex  v.  Jsckson,  1  East,  P.  C,  Addenda,  xxL  And  see  Bex  e.  Cannon,  Unas,  ft 
Ry.  C.  C.  146 ;  1  Ruaa.  on  Crimes,  894,  5th  (Eng.)  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  104 ;  Rex  «.  Roane, 
2  East,  P.  C.  734.  Tbe  like  distinction  is  recognised  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Alison's 
Prin.  Crim.  L.  pp.  231,  232. 

*  Threats  or  a  criminal  prosecution  for  pi 
insufficient     Britt  e.  State,  7  Humph.  45. 

*  Sea  atUt,  ToL  L  }  166 ;  Rex  «.  Head,  2  B.  k  C.  608  ;  Bex  ».  Lloyd,  a  C.  ft  P. 
2S3  ;  Wilson  v.  Boerem,  16  Johns.  2Bfl. 
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TREASON. 

§  287.  Doflnltion.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  as  defined 
in  the  Constitution, "  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort" And  it  is  added,  that "  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court." 1  By  the  Crimes  Act, 
this  offence  may  be  committed  "  within  the  United  States  or  else- 
where," and  is  expressly  limited  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.'  In  most  of  the  several  States,  treason  against 
the  State  is  defined  in  the  same  words,  or  in  language  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  the  same  amount  of  evidence  is  made  necessary  to  a 
conviction  :8  but,  in  a  few  of  the  States,  both  the  crime  and  the 
requisite  proof  are  described  with  other  qualifications.  Thus,  in 
New  York,  treason  is  declared  to  consist,  1.  In  levying  war 
against  the  people  of  this  State,  within  the  State ;  2.  In  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  persons,  by  force,  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  or  to  overturn  the  same,  evidenced  by  a  forcible 
attempt,  made  within  the  State,  to  accomplish  each  purpose ;  and, 
3.  In  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  while  separately  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  in  the  cases  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  giving  to  such  enemies  aid 
and  comfort,  in  this  State  or  elsewhere.4    A  similar  division  and 


1  Const  U.  8.  art,  3,  J  8.  Bot  treason  is  also 
iliea.  v.  Chapman,  1  Dall.  "*  '  "  '  "  "  "* 
■  Stat  April  80,  17B0,  $ 


public*  v.  Chapman,  1  Dal).  56  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  70  ; 
*  -  ■    iprU  80,  ir-"   "  ' 


117,  S  1  ;  Massachusetts,  Pub. 
wa,  1878,  c.  283,  9  1  ;  Khode 
;  Connecticut,  Const,  art.  9,  |  4  ;  Dela- 


12  :  Texas,  Const  18*5,  art  7,  f  2 ;  California,  2  Hittell's  Code,  1  13037,  14103, 
iehigan,  Conrt.  art.  1,  I  10  ;  Indiana,  Const,  art  11,  JJ  2,  8  ;  Arkansas,  Const. 
art. 7,  |2;  Bex.  Stat.  1837,  c  44.  div.  2,  %  1.  p.  238  ;  Missouri,  Const  art.  IS,  i  IS; 
"Wisconsin,  Const  art.  1,  f  10  ;  Iowa,  Const,  art.  1,  J  10  ;  Florida,  Thompson'* 
Dig.  p.  490,  c.  S  ;  Louisiana,  Const,  art.  0,  I  2 ;  Mississippi,  Const,  art.  7,  $  8.  In 
Georgia.  (Penal  Code,  1838,  dir.  8,  |  2  ;  Prince'*  Dig.  p.  022  ;  Cobb's  Dig.  vol.  ii. 
p.  72S,  Code  1882,  «  4313),  the  crime  is  defined  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  proof 
■a  modified,  as  will  be  seen  in  it*  proper  place. 

*  New  York,  Bev.  Stat  toL  iu.  p.  2470  (7th  ed). 
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description  of  the  offence  is  found  in  the  statute  of  Mississippi.1 
In  Virginia,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  Treason  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  the  State,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  or  establishing,  without,  authority  of  the 
legislature,  any  government  within  its  limits,  separate  from  the 
existing  government,  or  holding  or  executing,  in  such  usurped 
government,  any  office,  or  professing  allegiance  or  fidelity  to  it,  or 
resisting  the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  color  of  its  authority." 
And  the  same  amount  of  proof  is  required  as  in  treason  against 
the  United  States.*  In  New  Jersey,  treason  is  limited  to  levying 
war  against  the  State  and  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort,  by  advice  or  intelligence,  by  furnishing  them 
money,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  by  treacherously  surren- 
dering any  fortress,  troops,  citizen,  or  public  vessel,  or  otherwise.* 
The  statute  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject,  enacted  during  the 
Revolution,  renders  it  treason  in  any  person  resident  within  the 
State,  and  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  to  take  a  commission 
under  any  public  enemy ;  or  to  levy  war  against  the  State  or  its 
government ;  or  to  aid  or  assist  any  enemies  at  open  war  with  the 
State  or  United  States,  by  joining  their  armies,  enlisting  or  pro- 
curing enlistments  for  that  purpose,  or  furnishing  them  with  arms 
or  other  articles  for  their  aid  or  comfort,  or  carrying  on  a  traitor- 
ous correspondence  with  them,  or  forming,  or  being  concerned 
in  forming,  any  combination  to  betray  the  State  or  country  into 
their  hands,  or  giving  or  Bending  intelligence  to  them  for  that 
purpose.*  In  South  Carolina,  it  has  been  thought  doubtful 
whether  any  law  concerning  treason,  anterior  to  their  Consti- 
tution of  1790,  could  be  of  force  since  that  time  ;G  and  in  several 
of  the  States  the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  to  some  extent, 
that  treason,  by  levying  war  against  a  single  State,  was  neces- 
sarily an  offence  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore  cogniz- 
able as  Buch  by  none  but  the  national  tribunals.4    But  as  war 

1  Mississippi,  How.  ft  Hatching,  Dig.  lB40,p.  691 ;  Pmiit.  Code,  tit  2,  £  2,  Bev. 
Code,  1871,  J;  2888,  2689. 

*  Virginia,  Code  1873,  c.  18S,  g  1. 

*  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Stat.  1846,  tit  8,  0.  1,  1 1,  p.  257,  Revision,  p.  326,  {  I. 

t  Pennsylvania,  Stat  Feb.  11,  1776,  1  Brightley's  Purdon's  Dig.  p.  314  ;  Bespab- 
lk*e.  Carlisle,  1M.  S6. 

*  See  3.  Car.  Statute*  at  Large,  vol.  ii.  pp.  717,  747,  notes  by  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
authorized  editor.  He  add*  S  "I  know  of  no  treason  law  in  this  State,  as  yet"  But 
in  a  subsequent  volume  is  foand  a  statute  making  it  treason  for  an;  one  to  be  con- 
cerned with  alavea  in  an  insurrection,  or  to  incite  them  to  insurreet ion,  or  to  give  them 
aid  and  comfort  therein.     Id.  vol.  t,  p.  603  ;  Stat  Dec  IB,  1805,  No.  I860. 

*  See  Livingston's  Penal  Code  for  Louisiana,  Introductory  Report,  p.  148 ;  4  Am. 
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ma;  be  levied  against  a  single  State  by  an  open  and  armed  oppo- 
sition to  its  laws,  without  any  intention  of  subverting  its  govern- 
ment, tlie  better  opinion  is  that  the  State  tribunals  may  well  take 
cognizance  of  treasons  of  this  description,  and  of  any  others 
directly  affecting  the  particular  State  alone.1 

§  238.  Misprision  of  treason.  Misprision  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  is  when  any  person,  having  knowledge  of  the  com* 
mission  of  any  treason,  shall  conceal,  and  not,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
disclose  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  some 
one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  to  the  governor  of  a  particular  State, 
or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof.3  This  offence  is 
defined  substantially  in  the  same  manner  in  the  laws  of  several  of 
the  States ;  but  these  statutes  are  all  merely  recognitions  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  whole 
country.8 

§  239.  Allsgfcnoa.  In  indictments  for  treason,  it  is  material 
to  allege  that  the  party  owed  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  State 
against  which  the  treason  was  committed ;  and  this  allegation 
seems  equally  material  in  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason.  It 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  the  party  was  by  birth  a  citizen 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  that, 
though  an  alien,  he  was  resident  here,  with  his  family  and  effects. 
And  if  he  were  gone  abroad,  leaving  his  family  and  effects  here, 
his  allegiance  to  the  government  is  still  due  for  the  protection 
they  receive.4  (a) 

§  240,  Overt  sat.  In  every  indictment  for  this  crime,  an  overt 
aot  aieo  mutt  be  alleged  and  proved ;  for  it  is  to  the  overt  act 
charged  that  the  prisoner  must  apply  Mb  defence.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  proper,  in  laying  the  overt  acts,  to  state  in 

Law  Mag.  818-flfiO  ;  2  Wharton'*  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  (S  1814-1880 ;  Walter's  Introd. 
pp.  151,  4G8. 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  pp.  142,  143  ;  Sergeant  on  Constit  Law,  p.  882  ;  1 
Kent,  Coram.  442,  n.  (7th  ed)  ;  2  Whut.  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  %  1816  ;  Dorr's  Trial,  lb. ; 
People  v.  Lynch,  11  Johns.  540. 

'  Crimes  Act,  April  30,  1790,  j  2. 

*  4  Bl.  Comm.  119, 120  ;  1  Hale,  P.  a  872 ;  Bracton,  lib.  S,  De  Corona,  cap  8,  fol. 
118  6.  In  Florida,  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  join  the  enemies  of  the  State,  or  per- 
suading others  to  do  so,  or  to  aid  and  comfort  them,  is  declared  to  be  a  misprision  of 
*         "],  as  well  as  knowing  of  the  sama,  or  knowing  of  any  treason  and  concealing  iL 


62,  S3  ;  Tsttftl,  b.  2,  fj  101,  102. 

<a)  Kent.  Com.  14th  ad.  Leot.  28,  pp.  88-53,  88,  84. 
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detail  the  evidence  intended  to  be  given  at  the  trial ;  it  being 
sufficient  if  the  charge  is  made  with  reasonable  certainty,  so  that 
the  prisoner  mar  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  of  which 
he  is  accused.1  Therefore,  if  writings  constitute  the  overt  act,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  the  substance  of  them  ;*  or,  if  they  were  sent 
to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  intelligence,  it  will  suffice 
simply  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  the  overt  act  of  giving  and 
sending  intelligence  to  the  enemy.8 

§  241.  Proof  by  othor  overt  *ota.  Though  the  evidence  of 
treason  must  be  confined  to  the  overt  act  or  act*  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, without  proof  of  which  no  conviction  can  be  had ;  yet,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  traitoroue  intention  with  which  those 
acts  were  committed,  evidence  of  other  overt  acts  of  treason,  not 
laid  in  the  indictment,  is  admissible,  if  there  be  no  prosecution 
for  those  acts  then  pending.  And  it  seems  sufficient  if  such  col- 
lateral facts  be  proved  by  one  witness  only :  for  the  law  requiring 
two  witnesses  is  limited  in  its  terms  to  the  specific  overt  act 
charged ;  leaving  all  other  facts,  such  as  alienage,  iutention,  Ac, 
to  be  proved  as  at  common  law.4  But  if  the  overt  act  charged  is 
not  proved  by  two  witnesses,  where  this  is  required  by  law,  so  as 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all  other  testimony  is  irrelevant,  and 
must  be  rejected.*  Respecting  the  intention  of  the  prisoner,  or 
the  object  or  meaning  of  the  acts  done,  we  may  add,  that  he  is  not 
of  necessity  bound  to  prove  this ;  but  the  entire  offence  must  be 
made  out  by  the  government.6  (a) 

§  242.  Lavying  war.  Where  the  overt  act  of  levying  war  is 
alleged  to  have  been  an  armed  assemblage  against  the  government 
for  that  purpose,  this  allegation  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of 

i  Foster,  194,  220;  4  Cranch,  490;  pot  Marshall,  C.  J„  in  Burr's  Case,  2  Burr's 
Trial,  400. 

1  Rex  v.  Francis,  fl  8t.  Tr.  58,  78  ;  Rex  o.  Lord  Preston,  4  St.  Tr.  411 ;  Hex*.  Wat- 
•on,  2  Stark.  104,  116-113,  137,  ed.  1S23  |  2  Eng.  Com.  L.  282. 

•  Reapublica  v.  Carlisle,  1  Dal].  3S. 

'  Layer's  Case,  18  How.  St.  Tr.  216  ;  1  East,  P.  0.  121-123;  United  States  v. 
'ill,  2Da 


Mitchell,  2  Dall.  348.     Aa  to  the  proof  of  intention,  see  mora,  {  14. 

*  United  States  «.  Burr,  4  Cranch,  493,  B05  ;  2  Burr's  Trial,  pp.  428.  448. 
1  Regular.  Frost,  9  C.  &  P.  129  ;  supra,  $  IT. 

(a)  It  is  competent  to  prove  the  intent  which  show  that  the  acts  were  done  with 

with  which  an  act  of  treason  was  done,  by  tressonable  intent,  and  aapartof  the  scheme 

declarations  of  intention  made  previously  of  treason,  is  admissible.     United  States  e. 

by  the  prisoner.     Reap.  ».  Malin,  1  Dall.  Han  way,  2  Wall.  Jr.  139.    Cf.  the  charge 

(Pa.)  83.    So,  to  explain   facts  which  are  of  Sprague,  J.,  given  in  23  Law  Rep.  70S, 

prima  facte  innocent,  evidence  of  the  con-  and  of  Smslley,  J.,  Id.  697. 
temponneoaa    or   previous   circumstances 
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such  an  assemblage  for  any  waxlike  object  in  itself  amounting  to 
an  actual  or  constructive  levying  of  war ;  such  an,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  public  law  ; l  to  compel  the  repeal  of  a  law,  or 
otherwise  to  alter  the  law ;  to  pull  down  all  buildings  or  en- 
closures of  a  particular  description,  or  to  expel  all  foreigners,  or 
all  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  particular  country  or  nation.3  But 
if  the  assemblage  appears  to  have  been  for  objects  of  a  private  or 
local  nature,  supposed  to  affect  only  the  parties  assembled,  or 
confined  to  particular  individuals  or  districts,  such  as  to  remove  a 
particular  building  or  enclosure ;  or  to  release  a  particular  pris- 
oner, or  the  like,  —  this  evidence  will  not  support  this  allegation.8 

»  Fries's  Trial,  p.  IBS. 

»  Bex  «.  Ld.  Geo.  Gordon,  2  Dong.  590  ;  Foster,  211-215  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  132, 1SS ; 
1  Emit,  P.  C.  72-75. 

■  1  East,  P.  C.  75,78;  Potter,  210;  1  Hole,  P.C.  181,  188,  148.  The  term  "levy- 
ing war,"  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  bean  expounded  by  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  settled  interpretation  is,  that  the  words  '  levying 
war '  include  not  only  the  act  of  making  war,  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  overturning 
the  government,  but  also  any  combination  forcibly  to  oppose  the  execution  of  any  publio 
law  of  the  United  States,  if  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  act  of  forcible  opposition  to 
such  law,  in  pursuance  of  such  combination."  "The  following  elements,  therefore, 
constitute  this  offenca  ;  1.  A  combination,  or  conspiracy,  by  which  different,  individ- 
uals are  united  in  one  common  purpose.  2.  This  purpose  being  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  some  public  law  of  the  United  States,  by  force.  8.  The  actual  use  of  force, 
by  such  combination,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  such  law.  It  U  not  enough  that  the 
purpose  of  the  combination  is  to  oppose  the  execution  or  a  law  in  some  particular  case, 
and  in  that  only.  If  a  person  against  whom  process  has  issued  from  a  court  of  the 
United  States  should  assemble  and  arm  his  friends,  forcibly  to  prevent  an  arrest,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  such  design,  resistance  should  be  made  by  those  thus  assembled,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a  very  high  crime  ;  but  it  would  not  be  treason,  if  their  combina- 
tion had  reference  solely  to  that  case.  But  if  process  of  arrest  issues  under  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  individuals  assemble  forcibly  to  prevent  an  arrest  under  such 
process,  pursuant  to  a  design  to  prevent  any  person  from  being  arrested  under  that  law, 
and,  pursuant  to  such  intent,  force  is  nsed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  they  are  guilty  of 
treason.  The  law  does  not  distinguish  between  a  purpose  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
one,  or  several,  or  all  laws.  Indeed,  such  a  distinction  would  be  found  impracticable, 
if  it  were  attempted.  If  this  crime  could  not  be  committed  by  forcibly  resisting  one 
law,  how  many  laws  should  be  thus  resisted  to  constitute  it !  Should  it  be  two,  or 
three,  or  what  particular  number  short  of  all  I  And  if  all,  how  easy  would  it  be  for 
the  most  of  treasons  to  escape  punishment,  simply  by  excepting  out  of  the  treasonable 
design  some  one  law.  So  that  a  combination,  formed  to  oppose  the  execution  or  a  law 
by  force,  with  the  design  of  acting  in  any  case  which  may  occur  and  be  within  the 
reach  of  such  combination,  is  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  crime.  Snch  a  conspiracy  may  be  formed  before  the  individuals  assemble 
to  act,  and  they  may  come  together  to  act  pursuant  to  it ;  or  it  may  be  formed  when 
they  have  assembled,  and  immediately  before  they  act.  The  time  is  not  essential. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  that,  being  assembled,  they  should  act  in  forcible' opposition 
to  a  law  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  a  common  design  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  that  law,  in  any  case  within  their  reach.  Actual  force  most  be  used.  But  what 
amounts  to  the  use  of  force  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  esse.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  military  array, 
or  weapons,  nor  that  any  personal  injnry  should  be  inflicted  on  the  officers  of  the  law. 
If  a  hostile  army  should  surround  a  body  of  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter 
should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  constitute 
an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  thongh  no  shot  was  fired  or  blow  struct  The  presence  of 
numbers  who  manifest  an  intent  to  use  force,  if  found  requisite  to  obtain  their  liwnjpd*, 
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§  248.  Buna  subject  In  the  proof  of  a  charge  of  treason  by 
levying  war,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was 
actually  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  overt  act  charged ;  it 
heing  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  conttructively  present  on  that 
occasion.  The  law  of  conttrvctive  pretenet  is  now  well  settled. 
Whenever  several  persons  conspire  in  a  criminal  enterprise,  which 
is  to  be  consummated  by  some  principal  act,  or  some  decisive 
stroke,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  certain  other  acts  or  cir- 
cumstances are  directly  subordinate  or  ancillary,  though  these 
latter  are  to  be  performed  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  scene 
of  action,  and  consist  merely  in  watching  and  warning  of  danger, 
or  in  having  ready  the  means  of  instant  escape,  or  the  like,  the 
law  deems  them  all  virtually  present  at  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  therefore  all  alike  guilty  as  principals.1  On  this 
ground  it  is,  that,  if  war  is  levied  with  an  organized  military 
force,  vxiliif  explicatia,  all  those  who  perform  the  various  military 
parts  of  prosecuting  the  war,  which  must  be  assigned  to  different 
persons,  may  justly  be  said  to  levy  war.  All  that  is  essential  to 
implicate  them  is,  to  prove  that  they  were  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  performed  a  part  in  that  which  constituted  the  overt 
act,  or  was  immediately  ancillary  thereto.9  But  if  the  personal 
co-operation  of  the  prisoner  in  the  general  enterprise  was  to  be 
afforded  elsewhere,  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  acts  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  were  distinct  overt  acts,  he  cannot  be  deemed 
constructively  present  at  any  acts  except  those  to  which  the  part 
he  acted  was  directly  and  immediately  ancillary.8 


it  often  be  necessary  to  apply  this  principle,  since  actual  violence,  and 
.  n  murder,  are  the  natural  and  almost  inseparable  attendants  nfthia  (Treat  crime." 
4  Monthly  I  jiw  Reporter,  pp.  413,  114.  Thus  Tar  the  learned  judge  has  stated  the  low 
or  this  species  of  treason,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  views  of  onr  greatest  jurists. 
See  United  States  t>.  Vigol,  2  Dall.  34(5 ;  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  Id.  34S,  355  ;  Ex 


?trte  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  75,  126  ;  United  States  *.  Burr,  4  Crunch,  481-480  ;  2  Burr's 
rial,  414-420  |  S  Story  on  the  Constitution,  §3  17SO-1795  ;  S  Story,  (115. 
i  See  Commonwealth  r.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  4H8  ;  10  Pick.  477  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  c  34, 


■t. ;  supra,  tit.  Accessory  ;  4  Cranch,  492,  493. 
*  Burr's  Case,  4  Cranch,  471-476. 

1  Burr's  Case,  4  Cranch,  494.     "  His  manifest,  that  to  hold  a  party  to  have  been  con- 
itructively  present  at  an  overt  act  of  treason,  which  treason  itself  is  already  expressly 


i  Burr's  trial  {4  Cranch,  493-502).  Professor  Tucker  puts  the  case  of  a  person  L 
Maryland,  hearing  of  Fries'?  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lending  a  hone  or  money 
to  a  person  avowedly  going  to  join  the  insurgents,  In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  journey ; 
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§  244.  Aiding  the  pnbllo  enemy.  The  charge  of  treason  by 
adhering  to  the  public  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  may 
be  proved  by  evidence  of  any  overt  acta,  stated  in  the  indictment, 
done  with  that  intent,  and  tending  to  that  end :  such  as  joining 
the  enemy ;  liberating  prisoners  taken  from  him ;  holding  a  for- 
tress against  the  State,  in  order  to  assist  the  enemy ;  furnishing 
him  with  provisions,  intelligence,  or  munitions  of  war ;  destroying 
public  stores  in  order  to  aid  him  ;  surrendering  a  fortress  to  him ; 
or  the  like.1  Public  enemxet  are  those  who,  not  owing  allegiance 
to  the  State,  or  to  the  United  States,  are  in  open  and  warlike  hos- 
tility thereto ;  whether  they  act  under  authority  from  a  foreign 
State,  or  merely  as  voluntary  adventurers.  And  it  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  state  of  hostility  exists  in  fact,  without  proving  any 
formal  declaration  of  war.1 

§  245.  Ail  principal*.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  "  in  treason, 
all  the  participet  crimini*  are  principals :  there  are  no  accettoriet 
to  this  crime.  Every  act,  which,  in  the  case  of  felony,  would  ren- 
der a  man  an  accessory,  will,  in  the  case  of  treason,  make  htm  a 
principal."  8 

§  246.    Number  of  wltneeeea.     In  regard  to  the  number  of  vrit- 

and  asks  if  this  would  amount  to  levying  war  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  leader  never 
was  I  The  answer  is  furnished  by  referring  to  the  distinction  taken  by  the  Court  in 
Burr's  Case.  The  indictment  must  state  the  specific  overt  act  of  treason.  ]f  what  was 
done  in  Maryland  was  treasonable  in  itself,  and  is  so  chained,  the  trial  must  be  had  ill 
Maryland,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  is  not  required. 
But  if  the  party  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  his  act  constituted  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal overt  set  of  treason  perpetrated  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  line,  it  is  conceived, 
would  interpose  no  objection  to  hi*  being  legally  partieep*  cn'mxnu;  any  more  than 
though,  being  in  Maryland,  he  shot  an  officer  dead  who  was  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  line.  If  a  citizen  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  stationing  himself  at  Scekonk, 
in  Massachusetts,  while  Dorr's  troop  of  insurgents  were  storming  the  arsenal  in  Provi- 
dence, had  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  that  purpose,  could  be  have 
escaped  conviction  as  a  traitor  in  the  county  of  Providence,  on  the  ground  that  he  in 
never  personally  in  that  county  t  Yet  here  would  be  no  constructive  treason.  The 
crime  would  be  treason  by  levying  war-  The  overt  act  would  be  storming  the  arsenal 
in  Providence ;  in  which  the  prisoner  bore  an  essential,  though  a  subordinate  part 
And  if  he  bore  such  part,  it  surely  can  make  no  difference  where  he  stood  while  he 
performed  it"     4  Monthly  Law  Kep.  pp.  41o,  417. 

'  Totter,  22,  197,  217,  219,  220  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  68,  7S,  19;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  14fl,  184; 
8  Inst.  10,  11  i  United  States  v.  Hodges,  2  Wheeler,  Cr.  C.  477  ;  Rex  v.  Lord  Preston, 
12  How.  St.  Tr.  70S  ;  Rex  e.  Vaughan,  IS  How.  St.  Tr.  480 ;  Rex  r.  Gregg,  14  How. 
8t  Tr.  1871  ;  Rrx  o.  Hensey,  1  Burr.  842  ;  Rex  v.  Stone,  6  T.  B.  S27. 

*  1  Hale,  P.  a  183, 184 ;  Poster,  219  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  77,  78  ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  82,  88. 

*  Fries's  trial,  p.  198,  per  Chase,  J.  No  exception  was  taken  to  this  doctrine,  in 
that  case,  though  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel  of  that  day,  and  the 
case  was  one  of  deep  political  interest  The  same  law  is  laid  down  by  Ld.  Hale,  as 
"agreed  of  all  hands  ;"  1  Hale,  P.  C.  23S.  Ld.  Coke  calls  it  "a  sure  rule  in  law." 
8  Inst.  138.  And  see  Throgmorton's  Case,  1  Dver,  98  b,  pi.  SO  ;  Foster,  218  ;  supra, 
tit  Accessories,  per  tot.  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  93,  94.  '  The  application  of  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, to  cases  unrter  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  w 

C.  J.,  in  Burr's  Case,  4  Cnmcb,  4,98-602. 
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netua  requisite  to  convict  of  treason,  it  is  now  universally  settled, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that  there  must  be  at  least 
two  witneBBen.  This  rule  was  enacted  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,1  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  early  English  statutes,  it  was  held 
sufficient  if  one  witness  testified  to  one  overt  act,  and  another  to 
another,  of  the  aame  treason;3  and  this  construction  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  act  of  Parliament.8  The  same  construction  is 
understood  to  be  the  rule. of  evidence  in  trials  for  treason  against 
those  several  states  of  the  Union  which  have  not  made  a  different 
provision.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have 
Been,  provides  that  "  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  tame  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court ; "  and  this  provision  has  been  adopted 
by  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  several  of  the  individual 
States.4  In  these  States,  therefore,  and  in  trials  for  treason 
against  the  general  government  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
both  the  witnesses  must  speak  not  only  to  the  aame  species  of 
treason,  but  the  same  overt  act  charged  in  the  indictment.  But 
whether,  where  the  overt  act,  constituting  the  treason,  is  to  be 
proved  by  evidence  of  several  distinct  facts,  which,  separately 

»  Suit.  1  Eil.  VL  c.  n  ;  and  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  11. 

1  This  construction  was  settled  upon  the  trial  of  Ld.  Stafford,  who  was  mdiuted  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king.     "  And  upon  this  occasion  my  Ld.  Chancellor,  in 


the  Lorda'  House,  was  pleased  U 

9  in   treason,    which  he  said  wag  not  very  fi 

tnciently,  all  or  most  of  the  judges  were  churchmen  and  ecclesiastical  persona, 


said  was  not  very  familiar,  he  believed  :  and  it  v 


n  law,  now  and  then  in  use  all  over  the  Christian  world,  n  _  . 
be  condemned  of  heresy,  but  by  two  lawful  and .  credible  witnesses  ;  and  bare  words 
may  make  a  heretic,  but  not  a  traitor,  and,  anciently,  heresy  was  treason  ;  and  from 
thence  the  Parliament  thought  lit  to  appoint  that  two  witnesses  ought  to  be  for  proof 
of  high  treason."    T.  Raym.  408. 

*  Stat.  7  W.  III.  c,  3,  J  2  ;  which  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  indicted,  tried,  or 
attainted  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  "but  upon  the  oaths  and  testimony  of 
two  lawful  witnesses,  either  both  of  them  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one  of  them  to  one 
and  the  other  of  them  to  another,  overt  act  of  the  same  treason  ;  "  or  upon  his  confes- 
sion, fee.  The  same  rule,  in  regard  to  treason  only,  has  been  enacted  in  New  York. 
Rev.  Stat  vol.  ii.  p.  820,  J  15. 

*  See  supra,  §  237.  lu  Illinois,  it  is  merely  required  that  the  party  be  "  duly  con- 
victed of  open  deed,  by  two  or  mora  witnesses."  Hev.  Stat.  1380,  p.  396.  In  Florida, 
and  in  Connecticut,  the  testimony  of  "two  witnesses  or  that  which  u  equivalent  thereto" 
is  made  necessary  to  every  capital  conviction.  Thompson's  Dig.  p.  258,  5  159.  Cf.  Dig. 
Laws,  18S2,  p.  519,  §  30  ;  Connecticut  Br.r.  Stat.  1819,  tit.  6,  %  159.  Cf.  Const,  art  », 
5  4.  In  Georgia,  it  ia  required  tliat  the  party  accused  of  treason  be  "  legally  convicted 
of  open  deed,  DJ  two  or  more  witnesses  or  other  competent  and  credible  testimony,"  *c. 
Penal  Code,  1838,  div.  8,  |  2  ;  Prince's  Dig.  p.  162  ;  2  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  782  ;  Code  1882, 
J  4313.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  language  of  the  law  is,  that  he  "be  thereof  legally  con- 
victed by  the  evidence  of  two  sufficient  witnesses,"  &c  Stat  Feb.  II,  1777,  1  Bright- 
ley's  Purdon's  Dig.  p.  811. 
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taken,  may  each  appear  innocent,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  are 
treasonable,  it  be  necessary  under  the  national  Constitution  that 
each  of  the  two  witnesses  should  be  able  to  testify  to  all  the  facts 
of  which  the  overt  act  of  treason  is  composed,  is  a  point  not 
known  to  have  been  expressly  decided. 

§  247.  MUpiislon.  The  proof  of  misprision  of  treason  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  as  in  other  cases  of  crime, 
in  all  those  States  where  it  has  not  been  changed  by  statute.1 

§  248.  Confewlon  of  treason  Insufficient  proof.  It  may  here  be 
added,  that  though  one  witnesss  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  con- 
fession of  treason,  where  such  confession  is  offered  in  evidence 
merely  as  corroborative  of  other  testimony  in  the  cause ;  yet, 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  of  those  StateB  which 
have  adopted  a  similar  rule,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  confession  alone,  unless  it  is  made  in 
open  court.3  (a) 

1  The  only  exception  now  known  to  the  author  is  the  provision  in  Maine,  Her.  Stat. 
18*0,  c  153,  §  1;  which  requires  the  same  amount  of  evidence  in  proof  of  misprision 
of  treason  which  ia  required  by  Stat.  7  W.  II I .  c  3,  quoted  ittpra,  §  246,  in  cases,  of 
treason.  In  Pennsylvania,  persons  charged  with  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  may 
he  proceeded  against  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness 
alone.     Stat  March  8,  1780  ;  Uunlop «  Dig.  c  69,  p.  127. 

*  Supra,  §  237  ;  ante,  vol.  L  §  255.  And  see  1  East,  P.  C.  131-135  ;  Bespublica,  v. 
Roberta,  1  Dell.  30  ;  Bespublica  v.  McCarty,  2  Id.  86. 

(a)  United  States  v.  Leo,  2  Cranch,  C.  C.  101. 
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OF  EVIDENCE  IN  PROCEEDINGS  IN  EQUTTT. 


PRELIMINARY  .OBSERVATIONS. 

§  249.  Scop«  of  thja  part  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
those  general  rules  of  Evidence  have  been  considered,  which  are 
recognized  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  however  various 
their  modes  of  administering  justice;  including,  of  course,  the 
general  principles  and  rules  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  as  admin- 
istered in  courts  of  equity.  Those  principles  and  rules,  there- 
fore, will  not  here  be  repeated ;  it  being  proposed  in  this  place 
merely  to  treat  of  matters  in  the  Law  of  Evidence  peculiar  to  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  equity,  and  in  other  courts  which  employ 
forms  of  proceedings  substantially  similar  to  those. 

§  250.  Difference  between  legal  and  equitable  rule*.  The  rules 
of  Evidence,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  long 
since  remarked,  are  generally  the  same  in  equity  as  at  law.  It  is 
only  in  particular  cases  that  they  differ ;  and  these  are  either  the 
investigation  of  frauds  or  trusts,  or  cases  growing  out  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  proceedings.1  These  proceedings,  as  on  a 
former  occasion  has  been  observed,3  are  exceedingly  diverse  from 
those  at  common  law,  both  in  the  forms  of  conducting  the  allega- 
tions of  the  parties  and  in  the  means  by  which  evidence  is  ob- 
tained. For,  though  at  law  the  defendant  may,  by  a  plea  of  the 
general  issue,  put  the  plaintiff  upon  the  proof  of  every  material 
fact  he  has  alleged,  and  is  not  bound  to  make  a  specific  answer  to 

1  Mumlng  v.  Lechmen,  t  Atk.  458  ;  Glynn  c.  Bank  of  England,  2  7m.  41  ;  Han 
*.  Ward,  2  Atk.  228.     And  aee  Dwight  •.  Pomeroy,  17   Maw.   803,  826  j  Heed  t>. 

Clarke,  4  Hour.  20  ;  Bangh  v.  Ramaey,  Id.  167. 
■  AnU,  vol,  ii.  J  *. 
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any ;  yet,  in  proceedings  by  bill  in  equity,  the  plaintiff  may  re- 
quire the  defendant  to  answer  particularly,  and  upon  oath,  to  entry 
material  allegation,  well  pleaded,  in  the  bill;  and  the  defendant 
also,  by  a  cross-bill,  may  elicit  from  the  plaintiff  a  similar  answer, 
under  the  same  sanction ;  each  party  being  generally  permitted  to 
search  the  conscience  of  the  other,  for  the  discovery  of  any  facts 
material  to  his  side  of  the  controversy.  The  object  of  this  strin- 
gent course  of  proceeding  is  to  furnish  an  admission  of  the  case 
made  by  the  bill,  either  in  aid  of  proof,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it, 
and  to  avoid  expense.1  The  plaintiff  having  thus  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  the  defendant  for  the  truth  of  what  he  has  alleged, 
it  results,  as  a  reasonable  and  just  consequence,  that  the  answer 
of  the  defendant,  under  oath,  so  far  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  bill, 
is  evidence  in  the  cause,  in  proof  of  the  facts  of  which  the  bill 
seeks  a  disclosure ;  and  being  so,  it  is  conclusive'  evidence  in  the 
defendant's  own  favor,  unless,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  the  plain- 
tiff can  overcome  its  force,  either  by  the  testimony  of  two  oppos- 
ing witnesses,  or  of  one  witness,  corroborated  by  other  facts  and 
circumstances  sufficient  to  give  it  a  greater  weight  than  the  an- 
swer,8 (a)  The  obvious  utility  of  this  practice  of  examining  the 
defendant  himself  has  led  to  its  adoption,  to  some  extent,  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  in  suits  at  common  law,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown. 

§  251.  Mods  of  taking  testimony.  Another  material  diversity 
between  proceedings  in  equity  and  at  common  law,  affecting  the 
rules  of  evidence,  is  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nestet,  —  the  latter  requiring  the  examination  to  be  open  and  viva 
voce;  while  in  equity  it  is  taken  secretly,  and  in  writing.8  The 
reason  of  this  diversity  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the 

1  Wignm  on  Discovery,  Introd.  J  2. 

■  Antt,  vol.  i.  §  280  ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  g  1528  ;  Giwlsv  on  Evid.  in  Equity,  p.  *; 
Peirtber  v.  Mathers,  1  Bm.  Ch.  62,  and  cases  in  n.  by  Perkins  ;  Evans  v.  Bicknell, 
8  Ves.  188. 

»  In  the  American  practice,  in  those  States  whose  modes  of  proceeding  most  nearly 
approach  the  old  chancery  forma,  the  interrogatories  to  witnesses  are  ordinarily  tiled 
in  the  clerk's  office,  and  copies  are  served  on  the  adverse  party  by  a  certain  day,  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  and  file  his  eross-interrogatoriee  ;  and  the  caption  to  the 
interrogatories  usually  states  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  if  known.  The  parties, 
therefore,  can  generally  form  probable  conjectures  of  the  drift  of  the  evidence  to  be 
taken,  though  its  precise  import  may  remain  unknown  until  the  publication  of  the 
depositions.     See  post,  §  269,  n. 
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objects  sought  to  be  attained,  and  in  the  result  of  the  controversy. 
At  common  law,  the  jurors  are  not  to  decide  on  the  general  merits 
of  the  whole  case,  nor  to  elicit  a  conclusion  of  law  from  a  series 
of  facts  laid  before  them ;  but  are  merely  to  find  the  truth  of  the 
particular  issue  of  fact  submitted  to  their  decision.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  is  important  that  the  witnesses  should  be  examined  and 
cross-examined  publicly,  in  their  presence,1  that  the  entire  mass  of 
evidence  should  be  commented  on  by  advocates,  and  that  it  be 
summed  up  to  them,  with  proper  instructions,  oy  the  court.  After 
this,  the  court  renders  the  proper  judgment  upon  the  whole  case, 
as  it  appears  both  in  law  and  in  fact  upon  the  record.  The  evi- 
dence is  not  judicially  recorded ;  for  its  results  are  found  in  the 
verdict ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  preserve  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  appellate  court,  the  common  law  not  permitting  any 
appeal,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  But  in  equity,  the  determination  of  the  particular  issues 
of  fact  is  not  the  principal  object,  though  essential  to  its  final  at- 
tainment ;  but  the  object  is,  first,  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  sworn 
detail  of  facts,  on  which  the  court  may,  upon  deliberation,  adjudge 
the  equities ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  it  in  an  authentic  record, 
for  the  use  of  a  higher  tribunal,  should  the  cause  be  carried 
thither  by  appeal,  —  a  proceeding,  though  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon law,  yet  of  familiar  use  in  courts  of  equity,  admiralty,  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.3 

§  252.  Objections.  This  mode  of  taking  testimony  in  equity  is 
open  to  two  objection* :  first,  that  its  protracted  nature,  by  interro- 
gatories filed  from  time  to  time,8  enables  the  party  to  discover  any 

1  The  student  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  use  of  depositions  in  trials 
■t  common  law  io  only  authorized  by  statutes. 

*  Adams's  Doctr.  of  Equity,  pp.  865,  30(1. 

1  It  was  the  ancient  practice,  when  testimony  was  to  be  taken  under  a  commission, 
t«  exhibit  all  the  interrogatories  and  cross -interrogatories  before  the  issuing  of  the 
commission  ;  after  which  no  others  could  be  filed  ;  the  commission  era  being  sworn  to 
examine  the  witnesses  upon  the  interrogatories  "now  produced  and  left  with  you." 
Bnt  in  the  Orders  in  Chancery  in  1840,  Reg.  104,  the  word  "  new  "  was  omitted  from 
the  oath  ;  and  even  prior  to  that  period,  it  was  ' '  the  practice  in  conntry  causes  in 
England  to /serf  the  commissioners  from  time  to  time  with  interrogatories  for  the  ex- 

— ;v.-^.,„  ,.r  _.;. ..  ^y  q^q  be  presented  either  for  originr'  ~  — '■—  «—■  —  •■ 

•-'   that  Mr  r      " 


turn,  nntil  the  commissioners  find  that  the  supply  of  witnesses  is  exhausted. " 
Campbell  v.  Scongal,  JB  Ves.  B54.  Whether  new  interrogatories  can  now  be  exhibited 
before  a  commissioner,  under  the  English  rule,  is  doubted.  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1053. 
108S,  Sth  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  "916,  *B32.  But  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  author,  in  the  State  courts  also,  is  to  permit 
parties  to  file  new  interrogatories  to  different  witnesses,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take 
out  new  commissions,  as  often  as  they  choose,  within  the  period  allowed  for  taking 
testimony.     Keens  f .  Heads,  8  Peters,  1,  10 ;  1  Hoflm.  Ch.  Pr.  476. 
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defects  in  his  proof,  and  furnishes  the  temptation  to  remedy  them 
by  false  testimony ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  secrecy  may  not  only 
afford  facilities  to  perjury,  but  may  lead  to  imperfect  statements 
of  the  truth,  especially  where  the  party  has  so  artfully  framed  his 
interrogatories  as  to  elicit  testimony  only  as  to  the  part  of  the 
transaction  most  favorable  to  himself.  The  former  of  these  ob- 
jections is  intended  to  be  obviated  not  only  by  the  entire  secrecy 
with  which  the  testimony  is  taken,  no  person  being  present  except 
the  examining  officer  and  the  witness,  but  also  by  the  rule,  that, 
until  all  the  testimony  is  taken,  and  the  depositions  are  opened 
and  given  out,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  until  publication  is  passed, 
neither  party  is  permitted  to  know  what  has  been  testified ;  and 
that,  after  publication,  no  witness  can  be  examined  without  special 
leave  of  the  court.  The  latter  objection  is  more  difficult  of  remedy, 
but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  rule,  hereafter  to  be 
expounded,  that,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  evidence,  the  facts 
which  it  is  intended  to  establish  must  previously  have  been  alleged 
in  the  pleadings.1 

§  253.  Burden  of  proof.  Fiduciary  relatione.  A  further  diver- 
sity between  the  course  of  courts  of  equity  and  courts  of  Common 
law,  will  be  found  in  the  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
their  treatment  of  fiduciary  and  confidential  relations  between  the 
parties.  If,  for  example,  an  action  at  law  is  brought  upon  the 
bond  of  a  client,  given  to  hiB  attorney,  it  will  ordinarily  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  plaintiff  to  produce  the  bond  and  prove  its  execution ; 
the  bond  being  held,  at  law,  conclusively  to  import  a  valuable  and 
adequate  consideration.  But  in  a  court  of  equity,  in  taking  an 
account  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  between  an  attorney  and  his 
client,  the  production  of  a  bond,  given  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
will  not  be  deemed  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  debt  to  that 
amount,  but  the  burden  of  proof  will  still  be  on  the  attorney,  to 
prove  an  actual  payment  of  the  entire  consideration  for  which  the 
bond  was  given.2  The  great  principle  by  which  courts  of  equity 
are  governed  in  such  cases,  is  this,  that  he  who  bargains  in  mat- 
ter of  advantage,  with  a  person  placing  confidence  in  him,  is 
bound  to  Bhow  that  a  reasonable  use  has  been  made  of  that  confi- 
dence.8   This  rule,  in  its  principle,  applies  equally  to  parents, 

i  Adams's  Doctr.  of  Eq.  p.  367. 

*  Jones  v.  Thomas,  2  Y.  ft  C.  198  ;  Lowes  v.  Morgan,  S  Y.  k  J.  230.  And  seo 
1  Story,  Eq.Jur.  55  308-314. 

*  Gibson  v.  Jsyea,  0  Ves.  278,  per  Ld.  Eldon. 
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guardians,  trustees,  pastors,  medical  advisers,  and  all  others, 
standing  in  confidential  relations  with  those  with  whom  they 
treat ;  the  burden  of  proof  being  devolved  in  equity  on  such  per- 
sons, to  establish  affirmatively  the  perfect,  fairness,  adequacy,  and 
equity  of  their  respective  claims.1  (a) 

l  Ibid.  And  Bee  1  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  §§  311-314,  and  cases  there  cited;  Hatch 
«.  Hatch,  9  Ves.  292,  296,  297  ;  4  Desaus.  681  ;  Hugueniu  v.  Baseley,  It  Ves.  273  ; 
Thompson  t>.  Heffernan,  4  Dm.  k  War.  286  ;  FoiihuD  v.  Brooke,  5  Husa.  S  ;  Dent  v. 
Bennett,  7  Situ.  689  ;  Adams 'a  Doutr.  of  Kq.  pp.  184,  185. 


<i)  Carle;  ».  Lord  Stafford,  1  Do  Gex 
&  Jones,  238  J  Hobday  b.  Peters,  6  Jur, 
H-  6.  794 ;  Cowdry  «.  Day,  6  Jur.  n.  k. 
1199.  For  ewes  touching  the  rein t ions  of 
attorney  and  client,  see  Montesquieu  t. 
Sandys,  18  Ves.  313  ;  Edwards  b.  Mey 
riok,  2  Hare,  60  ;  Carter  ».  Palmer,  S  CI. 
ft  Fin.  867,  709;  Stockton  e.  Ford,  11 
How.  (U.  3.)  232  ;  1'oillon  «.  Martin,  1 
Sandf.  [S.  Y.)  Ch.  669  ;  Howell  b.  Ran- 
,   11  Paige   (N.  Y.),   638 ;   Evans 
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i.  Harrington,  12  Vt.  It  . 
Thomas,  2  Younge  &  Coll.  498 ;  Cham- 
pion f.  Rigby,  1  Rush.  &  Mylne,  E89 :  of 
physician  and  patient.  Dent  V.  Bennett, 
2  Keen,  639  ;  a  c.  4  alylnn  h  Craig,  269, 
276.  277 ;  Billing  v.  Souther,  10  En  jr.  Law 
&  fcl.  3J,  9  Hare,  S3*;  Wliiteborn  b. 
Hint*,  1  Munf.  669  ;  Crispell  v.  Dubois,  4 
Bsrb.(N.Y.)393;  but  see  Pratt  =.  Barker, 
1  Sim.  1  ;  Dogget  e.  Lime,  12  Mo.  216  ;  of 
guardian  andicard,  Wedderburn  v.  Wed- 
derburn,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  41  ;  HyltOO 
v.  Briton,  2  Ves.  548,  549  ;  Hatch  *. 
Hateh,  9  Id.  297;  Wright  b.  Proud,  13 
Id.  136  :  Breed  v.  Pratt,  18  Pick.  (Muss.) 
117  ;  Bostwicke.  Atkins,  3 Const  (H.  Y.) 
63 ;  Johnson  b.  Johnson,  6  Ala.  90  ; 
Wright  b.  Arnold.  14  B.  Monroe  (Ky.t, 
633;  Sullivan  i!.  Blackwell,  28  Miss.  737: 
of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  Hatch  v. 
Hatoh,  9  Ves.  292,  296  ;  Bulklev  v.  Wffl- 
ford,  2  CI.  &  Fin.  177  ;  Fsrnum  v.  Brooks, 
9  Pick.  (Mass.)  23S  :  of  parent  and  child, 
Hoghton  v.  Hoghton,  15  Bear.  278  ;  Baker 
v.  Bradley,  SfiEnj.  L.  &  Eq.  449  ;  7  De 
Gex,  M.  *  G.  597;  Slocum  v.  Marshall,  2 
Wash.  C.  C.  397;  Jenkins  e.  Pye,  12 
Peters  (U.  S.>,  249  ;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  8 
How.  (U.  S.l  183;  and  so  in  the  case  of 
a  voluntary  gift  to  one  who  has  pnt  him- 
self in  loco  parentis  towards  the  donor, 
Archer  n.  Hudson,  7  Benv.  551  :  of  other 
family  relations,  as  brother  and  sitter. 
Sears  v.  Bhafer,  2  Selden,  268 ;  Hewitt  p. 
Crane,  2  Halat.  Ch.  169,  031  ;  and  Honey 
b.  Hollingsworth,  23  Ala.  690.  Where 
the  solicitor  becomes  the  purchaser  of  an 


estate  of  his  client,  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining it,  at  least  within  twenty  years, 
ia  upon  lifra  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
by  eminent  judges,  that  the  same  weight 
ought  nut  to  be  given  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  during  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
lation of  attorney  and  client,  as  in  other 
cases.  Gresley  «.  Monsley,  6  Jur.  u.  a. 
683.  Where  the  solicitor  proposes  to  take 
any  contract  lioni  his  client  for  compen- 
sation beyond  what  the  law  provides,  or 
in  a  different  form  more  advantageous 
to  himself,  it  is  his  "  bounden  duty  "  to 
inform  his  client  that  the  law  allows  no 
such  charge.  Lyddou  o.  Mono,  6  Jur.  K.  a. 
637  ;  Morgan  c.  Higgins,  Id.  236.  And 
in  a  later  case  Iwtween  attorney  and  client 
it  was  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  Ap- 
peal, upon  argument  and  very  extended 
conaide ration,  that  it  ia  incumbent  upon 
persons  who  receive  benefits  I'rem  those, 
towards  whom  they  stand  in  confidential 
relation,  to  show  that  such  persons  had 
competent  and  independent  advice  ;  and 
this  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  age  or  ca- 

Eacity  of  the  persons  conferring  the  bene- 
ts,  or  the  nature  of  the  benefits  conferred. 
Blind*!  V.   Bate,   11  Jur.   H.  s.  803  ;  B.  0. 

12  Id.  178.  But  this  will  not  extend  to 
interfere  with  mere  trifling  gifts,  without 
proof,  not  unly  of  influence  resulting  front 
the  relation,  but  of  mala  fides,  or  of  un- 
due and  unfair  exercise  of  the  influence. 

This  question  is  discussed  in  a  lnte  case 
by  a  judge  of  great  learning  snd  expo- 
und point.  Brown  r.  Bulkley,  1  McCar- 
ter,  451,  by  Green,  Chancellor.  It  U  here 
declared  that  all  securities  taken  by  the 
solicitor  are  presumptively  void,  and  the 
onus  is  thrown  upon  the  creditor,  of 
showing  theni  fair  and  upon  sufficient 
consideration  ;  and  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  only  for  the  actual  indebt- 
edness, as  found  by  the  court.  The 
language  of  Judge  Sharswood,  in  bis  lec- 
ture on  professional  ethics,  ia  here  adopted  : 
"  When  the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client 
exists,  and  a  security  is  taken  by  the 
solicitor  from  his  client,  the  presumption 
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§  254.  Amount  of  evidence.  Again,  there  ia  said  to  be  a  diver- 
sity in  the  amount  or  quantity  of  evidence  which  those  courts  res- 
pectively require,  in  order  so  to  establish  allegations  of  fraud  or 
trutt  as  to  entitle  the  party  to  a  verdict  or  a  decree.  In  both 
courts  the  rule  is  well  settled,  that  fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed, 
but  must  always  be  established  by  proofB.1  But  courts  of  equity, 
it  is  said,  will  act  upon  circumstances,  as  indicating  fraud,  which 
courts  of  law  would  not  deem  satisfactory  proofs;  or,  in  other 
words,  will  grant  relief  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  established  by 
presumptive  evidence,  which  evidence  courts  of  law  would  not 
always  deem  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict.3  Examples  of  this 
class  are  found  where  courts  of  equity  will  order  the  delivery  up 
of  pott  obit  and  marriage-brocage  bonds,  and  composition  bonds 
between  a  bankrupt  and  a  preferred  creditor,  to  induce  him  to 
sign  the  certificate ;  these  being  presumed  fraudulent.8  (a) 

1  Such  u  the  mis  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Dolum  ex  induriU  pmjiicuii  probari 
eonvenil.  Cod.  lib.  2,  tit.  21,  1.  6.  Or,  as  the  commentators,  expound  it,  indiciis 
daris  et  mani/ati*.  Mascard.  De  Prob.  vol.  ii.  ConcL  G31.  Henoch.  De  Prsesumpt. 
Hb.  4  ;  Prajanmpt.  12,  n.  2.  Mascardua,  in  commenting  on  the  rule,  Dolus  rnjufariter 
mm  prizsumitur,  state*  a  large  number  or  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  bat,  la  truth,  they 
■re  only  cases  in  which  fraud  is  indirectly  proved,  being  deduced  as  an  inference  of 
fact,  from  other  facto  proved  in  the  case,  as  U  ordinarily  done  by  juries,  in  trials  at 
law.  Hsscard.  De  Prob.  vol.  ii.  Ooncl.  532.  The  indicia  of  fraud  which  be  there 
enumerates  deserve  the  attention  of  the  student. 

*  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  |§  1B0-193,  and  cases  there  cited. 

'  Chesterfield  v.  Jsnsacn,  1  Atfc.  SOI,  MB ;  FuUagar  v.  Clark,  18  Tea.  4S1,  183. 

ia  that  the  transaction  is  unfair,  and  the  triers,  whether  court  or  jury,  of  the  exia- 
ojit«  of  proving  its  fairness  is  upon  the  tence  of  fraud.  And  to  do  this  it  must  be 
solicitor.  2  Sharswood's  Prof.  Ethics,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  prr- 
But  the  same  rule  will  not  always  apply  samption  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing-  And 
to  testamentary  disposition  in  favor  of  an  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  considerable 
attorney  by  hie  client,  which  might  be  force.  Hence  we  do  not  expect  courts, 
applicable  to  such  a  gift  inter  rims,  and  we  do  not  advise  juries,  to  find  fraud, 
Hindson  e.  WeatheriU,  5  De  Gei,  M.  It  except  upon  reasonably  satisfactory  evi- 
G.  301.  —  Redfield.  dense.  And  we  are  by  no  means  certain, 
(a)  The  following  note  expresses  the  that  juries  are  more  reluctant  to  act,  in 
view*  of  Judge  Redfield  as  they  were  stated  such  cases,  from  circumstances,  than 
lu  his  edition  or  this  work  :  It  is  not  safe  judges.  We  should  incline  to  the  con- 
to  undertake  to  define  what  degree  or  kind  trary  opinion.  Hence,  we  could  not  sub- 
of  proof  will  justify  a  conrt  of  equity  in  scribe  fully  to  the  opinion  that  courts  of 
grunting  relief  against  fraud.  For  the  equity  will  find  fraud  upon  any  leas  proof, 
proof  must  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  or  any  different  proof,  from  what  a  jury 
Chancellor,  or  court  And  no  man  would  will  require,  We  think  not.  A  jury  is, 
deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  define  the  in  general,  we  believe,  the  better,  the 
extent  of  that  indispensable  qualification  fairer,  and  more  competent  tribunal  to  in- 
fo a  judge,  or  a  court,  —  the  requisite  vestigate  a  question  of  fraud,  depending 
amount  or  quality  of  his  sense  of  justice,  upon  circumstances.  And  besides,  if  we 
And  men's  views  in  weighing  evidence  are  admit  that  there  exists  in  courts  of  chan- 
aa  various  as  their  forms  or  their  features,  eery  a  capacity,  or  right,  or  duty,  or  dU- 
say  is,  that  the  proof  must  position,  to  find  fraud,  upon  less  proof,  or 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  different  proof,  from  that  which  is  required 
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§  255.    Thoee  rule*,  govern  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.      These 

diversities  in  the  course  of  proceeding  appear  to  hare  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  modifications  which  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 
they  exist  at  common  law,  have  undergone  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England ;  the  law  of  evidence,  as  administered  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity  being  in  other  respects 
generally  the  same. 

§  256.  And  the  Courts  of  Chanoery  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
national  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  where  the  jurisdiction, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity,  is  vested  in  the  same  courts,  the  course 
of  proceeding  is  nearly  the  same,  in  its  main  features,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1841,  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  ;  many 
of  whose  Orders  of  that  year  were  adopted  in  the  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice ordained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1842 ; 1  with  a  general 
reference  to  the  then  existing  English  practice  in  chancery,  as 
furnishing  just  analogies  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided 
for.'  The  same  general  course  of  practice  is  adopted  in  several 
of  the  individual  States,  which  still  retain  a  separate  Court  of 
Chanoery,  distinct  from  the  courts  of  common  law.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.8    In  these  States,  therefore, 

1  Reg.  Gen.  Sun.  Court,  U.  8.,  1  How.  8.  C.  pp.  xlL-lxx. 

■  Id.  p.  liix.  Ess.  xc.  The  course  of  chancery  practice  in  England  hat  recently 
undergone  a  total  change  by  the  statute  of  16  k  16  Vict.  c.  86,  and  the  new  ordera 
thereupon  made  ;  greatly  simplifying  and  improving  the  proceedings.  See  n.  at  the 
end  ofthis  chapter. 

*  The  office  of  chancellor  still  eiists  in  Maryland,  but,  by  the  constitution,  as  re- 
vised and  adopted  in  1851,  it  ia  to  cease  in  two  years  from  that  time.  See  art  4,  g  23. 
In  Mississippi,  the  constitution  establishes  a  Superior  Court  of  Chaucer)',  but  author- 
izes the  legislature  to  give  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  each  county  equity  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  where  the  value  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  Art  4, 
516. 

in  courts  of  law,  we  at  o 
ground  of  preference  between  the  two  jur 

isdictions,  which  was  never  before  claimed.  The  extent  of  responsibility  for  a  false 

and  one  of  a  very  invidious  character  in  representation  is  thus  defined  in  a  recent 

its  practical  operation.     We  trust,  then,  case  (Barry  v.  Croskey,  2  Johns.  &  H.  SI) : 

thst  no  one  will  be  drawn  into  the  adoption  Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for 

of  any  such  view  upon  the  subject.     We  the  consequences  of  such   an  act,   upon 

only  desire  to  caution  the  inexperienced  which  any  one  acts,  and  so  acting  suffers 

against  setting  out  with  any  such  view,  loss  or  injury,   provided  it  appears  that 

since  the  general  course  of  opinion  and  the    representation   was    made  with   the 

practice  is  now  decidedly  in  trie  opposite  direct  intent  thst  it  should  be  so  acted 

direction.      It  is  very  common   now,  in  upon,  and  in  the  manner  which  occasions 

i  of  equity,  to  send  issues  of  this  the  injury  or  loss,  and  where  such  injury  or 


direction.      It  is  very  common   now,  in  upon,  and  in  the  manner  which  c 

courts   of  equity,  to  send  issues  of  this  the  injury  or  loss,  and  wheresuch) 

character  into  a  court  of  law,  to  be  there  loss  is  the  direct  and  immediate cout   , 

tried  by  a  jury.      And  iu  the  English  of  the  representation  so  made.      Collins 


character  into  a  court  of  law,  to  be  there  loss  is  the  direct  and  immediate couseque 
tried  by  a  jury.  And  in  the  English  of  the  representation  so  made.  Coll 
courts  of  equity  they  are  sometimes  tried    v.  Cave,  OH.  &  N.  131.  —  Kbdfield. 
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at  least,  aa  well  as  in  the  national  tribunals,  the  roles  of  evidence, 
peculiar  to  proceedings  in  chancery,  may  be  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized  and  observed  ;  and  all  these  rules  it  is  proposed, 
for  that  reason,  to  state  and  explain ;  especially,  as  many  or  all 
of  them  may  be  applicable,  to  some  extent,  and  in  various  degrees, 
in  the  practice  of  the  other  States. 

§  257.  Rule*  modified  In  courts  of  oommon  law  having  limited 
equity  jui  udiction.  But  in  all  the  States,  except  those  above  named, 
the  jurisdiction  in  equity  is  vested  in  the  courts  of  common  law ; 
and  in  many  of  these,  the  course  of  proceeding,  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars,  has  been  so  materially  changed,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  construct  a  treatise  on  Evidence  in  Equity  equally 
applicable  or  useful  in  them  all.  Thus,  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  forms  of  remedy  or  mode  of  trial,  in  civil 
cases  of  any  description,  whether  cognizable  in  other  States,  in 
courts  of  equity  or  of  common  law ;  but  every  suit  is  prosecuted 
and  defended  by  one  uniform  mode  of  petition  and  answer,  to 
which  no  oath  is  required.1  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  these 
States  that  part  of  the  law  of  evidence  which  relates  to  the  effect 
of  the  defendant's  answer  as  evidence  in  the  cause  has  but  little 
force,  except  so  far  as  it  may  contain  voluntary  admissions  of  fact 
against  himself.3 

§  258.  Proceeding  by  bill  and  uuwer.  In  all  the  States  not 
already  named,  the  proceeding  in  equity  is  understood  to  be  by 


United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rales  of  decision 
in  trials  ut  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply. 
Thin  provision  is  held  to  include  those  statutes  of  the  several  States  which  prescribe 
rules  of  evidence  in  civil  cases,  in  trials  at  common  law.  M'Niel  v.  Hoi  brook,  12  Pet. 
84,  89.  But  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  adoption  or  State  practice  must  not  be  un- 
derstood aa  confounding  the  principles  of  law  aud  equity  ;  that  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity  is  established  by  the  national  Coustitutiou;  and  that,  therefore,  though 
a  party,  seeking  to  enforce  a  title  or  claim  at  law  in  the  courts  of  ths  United  States, 
inny  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  practice  adopted  in  the  State  where  the  remedy 
is  pursued;  yet,  if  the  claim  is  an  equitable  one,  he  must  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  pro- 
ceedings in  equity;  notwithstanding  the  State  laws  have  abolished  the  distinction  of 
forms  of  proceeding  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  have  established  one  uniform  and  pecu- 
liar mode  of  remedy  for  all  cases,  Bennett  v.  Butterworth,  11  How.  S.  C.  659.  And 
see  Uvina-ston  v.  Story,  9  Pet  632;  Gaines  v.  Relf,  15  Pet.  9. 

9  In  all  cases,  in  the  six  States  above  mentioned,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
cases  in  equity  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas, 
provision  IS  made  by  law,  by  which  parties  may,  under  certain  regulations,  examine 
each  other  as  witnesses  in  the  canse,  thus  superseding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of 
cross-bills.     See  emit,  vol.  i.  g  SSI,  n. 
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bill  and  answer,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  chancery ; 
though  subject  to  eome  modifications.  Thus,  in  Connecticut, 
though  the  complaint  is  by  bill,  the  defence  is  either  by  demurrer 
or  by  a  plea  of  general  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  and 
this  without  oath,  no  oath  being  required  of  the  defendant,  except 
to  liis  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery  ;  >  or,  by  a  hearing  of  the  bill, 
without  plea,  the  defendant  being  permitted  at  the  hearing  to 
prove  any  matter  of  defence. 

§  259.  Evidence  may  be  oral  or  written.  In  many  other  States 
it  is  either  expressly  enacted,  or  implied  from  existing  enactments, 
and  therefore  always  permitted,  that  the  trials  of  fact,  in  chancery 
cases,  shall  or  may  be  by  witnesses  orally  examined  in  court,  or 
by  depositions,  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  causes 
as  at  law.2  By  force  of  these  provisions,  therefore,  and  this  course 
of  practice,  all  that  portion  of  the  law  of  evidence  in  equity  which 
relates  to  the  mode  of  taking  testimony,  and  requires  it  to  be 
secret,  and  by  depositions,  is  rendered  obsolete  in  more  than  half 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

§  260.  Trial  by  juiy  in  equity.  Another  and  very  material 
inroad  upon  the  regular  practice  in  chancery  is  made  in  those 
States  in  which  it  is  the  right  of  the  party  to  have  a  trial  by  jury 
of  all  questions  of  fact,  in  caBes  in  equity,  as  well  as  at  law. 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided,  that  "  In 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and 
no  fact,  tried  by  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law." 8  This  provision  has  been  construed  to  embrace  all  suits, 
which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may 
be  the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  rights ; 
and  the  latter  clause  of  the  article  has  been  held  to  be  a  substan- 

1  Dutton'a  Dig.  pp.  G21,  625,  526,  530  ;  Broome  «.  Been,  6  Conn.  208,  209. 

1  Such,  of  course,  is  the  practice  in  those  States  where  bat  one  form  of  remedy  is 

pursued  in  all  civil  esses.     See  also,  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat  1845,  e.  137,  art  3,  §§  10, 

11  ;  Georgis,  Hotchk.  Dig.  pp.  583,  684  ;  1   Cobb's  Dig.  p.  276,  Code  1876,  S  4207  ; 

South  Carolina,  4  Griff.  Beg.  880,  870;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  e.  40,  §  11;  Stat,  of 

,„.,.    „  ,.    ,„    „  ,     y,  ..    <,...    "•»oi  j9i(  5  40;  Florida,  Th T,: "'■  nul" 

{an,  Rev.  Stat  184S,  8.  90 
i.  1852,  c.  312,  {  85.  (a) 
.ents,  art.  7. 

L  Fab.  Stat  c.  160,  }  SB;  Filigree  «.  Coffin,  19  Cosh.  000. 
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tial  and  independent  clause.1  This  being  the  case,  the  question 
may  well  arise  whether  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  not  thereby 
rendered  conclusive,  in  issues  out  of  chancery. 

1  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Peters,  433.  In  this  case,  which  was  Drought  up  from 
Louisiana,  where  all  civil  proceedings  are  by  petition  and  answer,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  expounded  the  article  in  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "At  the  time"  (referring  to  the  time  of  its  adoption),  "there  were  no 
State*  in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially  that  of  the 
common  law  in  its  widest  meaning;  and  probably  no  States  were  contemplated,  in 
which  it  would  not  exist.  The  phrase  '  common  law,'  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  equity,  and  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisprudence.  The  Consti- 
tution had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  '  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,'  4c.,  and  to  all  eases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  It  is  well  known  that  in  civil  causes,  in 
courts  of  equity  and  admiralty,  juries  do  not  intervene,  and  that  courts  of  equity  use 
the  trial  by  jury  only  in  extraoidinsry  causes,  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  present  to  the  minda  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment.  By  common  law,  they 
meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in  the  third  article  '  law,'  not  merely  suits 
which  the  common  law  recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  Ugal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
where  equitable  rights  alone  were  recognized,  and  equitable  remedies  were  administered; 
or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law,  and  of  maritime  law  and  equity, 
was  often  found  in  the  same  suit.  Probably  there  were  few,  if  any,  States  in  the  union 
in  which  some  new  legal  remedies,  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forma,  were  not 
in  use;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions in  other  respects  were  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings 
in  cases  of  partition,  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just  sense,  the  amendment,  then,  may 
well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, whatever  may  he  the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal  rights. 
And  Congress  seems  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  exposition  in  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  c  20  (which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment); 
for  in  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided,  that  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  the  Vwtrirt 
Courts  in  all  causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  by  jury; '  and  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  provided,  that '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact 
in  the  Circuit  Court*  shall,  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  be  by  jury;'  and  again,  in  the  thirteenth  section  it  is  provided, 
that,  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  action*  at  law  against  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury.'  But  the  other  clause  of  the  amendment 
is  still  more  important;  and  we  read  it  as  a  substantial  and  independent  clause.  No 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exnminable,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.'  This  is  a  prohibition  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  re-examine  any  facta  tried  by  a  jury  in  any  other  manner.  The 
only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re-examine  such  facts,  are  the  granting  of  a 
trial  by  the  court  where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
'    '  '    ■  '  "  —■   for  some 


returnable;  or  the  sward  of  a  venire  facia*  de  novo,  by  an  appellate  court, 
error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  proceedings.     The  Judiciary  Act  of  1 1 
|  17,  has  given  to  ell  the  courts  of  the  United  States  'power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which  new  trials  have  usually 
n  granted  in  the  courts  of  law.'    And  the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  ampb 


s  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which  new  trials  have  usually 
-— -i  granted  in  the  courts  of  law.'  And  the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply 
given  by  the  same  act  <{§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errois  of  law;  and  for  such 


jo  award  a  new  trial,  in  suits  at  law  which  have  been  tried  by  a  jury.     Was  it 

the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  general  language  of  the  act  of  1826,  to  alter  the  ap- 
"■'■'■■        '  "  ■  '  "'  ■■     ■  '         " w  trial 


ly  jury,  to 

do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is 
denied  to  such  courts  sitting  in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  T  We  think  not. 
No  general  words  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice  of  a  particular  court,  to  con- 
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§  261.  Bams  snbjeot.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  object  and  effect  of  a  trial 
by  jury,  in  proceedings  which  are  strictly  according  to  the  ancient 
course  in  chancery.  The  Chancellor  has  no  power  to  summon  a 
jury  to  attend  him;  but  tries  the  whole  matter  in  controversy 
alone.1  By  the  theory  of  equity  proceedings,  the  court  addresses 
itself  as  the  conscience  of  the  defendant,  and  the  evidence  is 
adduced  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  answer  he  may  give,  upon 
his  oath,  or  to  sustain  the  allegations  in  the  bill  which  he  is  un- 
able to  answer,  and  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  Chancellor 
as  to  the  decree  which  in  equity  he  ought  to  render.  He  may,  if 
be  pleases,  assume  to  himself  the  determination  of  every  matter 
of  fact  suggested  by  the  record  :  but  if  the  facts  are  strongly  con- 
troverted and  the  evidence  is  nearly  balanced ;  or  if  one  of  the 
parties  has  a  peculiar  right  to  a  public  trial,  upon  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation, as,  if  the  will  of  his  ancestor,  or  his  own  legitimacy 
and  title  as  heir-at-law,  is  questioned ;  or  the  Chancellor  feels  a 
difficulty  upon  the  facts,  too  great  to  be  removed  by  the  report 
of  the  Master  or  Commissioner, — in  these,  and  other  cases  of  the 
like  character,  it  is  the  practice  in  general  for  the  Chancellor  to 
direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  law,  to  relieve  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  be  satisfied,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  facts  in  controversy.3  (a)    The  object  of  a  trial  at  law 

l  own  courts,  ought, 
>  important  an  alter- 
ation in  tne  ia.waot.tni:  united  Blares,  securing  me  mm  oy  jury.  Especially  ought  it 
not  to  receive  such  an  interpretation  when  ticrt  is  a  power  given  to  t£e  inferior  court 
itself  to  prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  so  that  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole  discretion  to  supersede,  or  to  give  conclusive 
effect  in  the  appellate  court  to,  the  verdict  of  the  juryl  If,  indeed,  the  construction 
contended  for  at  the  bar  were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  moat 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  No  court  ought,  unless  the 
firms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to  give  a  construction  to  it  which  would  in- 
volve a  violation,  however  unintentional,  of  the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  well  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of  practice  and  proceeding 

in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the  effect  or  coHclnsivenee-  -'  •~L- l'~t  -r  •k- 

jnry  upon  the  fact!  litigated  at  the  trial.     Nor  is  there  any  ii 


,  to  far  ae  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law 
arising  at  the  trial;  and,  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below  is  com- 
petent to  redress  it  by  granting  a  new  trial."     Bee  3  Peters,  446,  449. 


i  1  Spence  on  Eq.  Jnr.  887. 

»  2  Daniel"   "*        -         -  - 


s  Chan.  Pract.  1365,  1286,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  Gth  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  ii. 

•  1083-  •  1085,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  502.  603  ;  3  Bl.  Comm.  452,  463 ;  Hsll  v,  Bonn,  8 
Clarke  (Iowa),  438.     See  Brewster  v.  Boors,  8  Cal.  601. 

(a)  But  where  there  is  no  conflict  of  tion  without  referring  it  to  the  jury.  Hil- 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  material  facts  it  dreth  v.  Schillenger,  10  N.  J.  Eq.  198; 
it  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  the  ques-    Dougan  u.  Bloehsr,  21  Pa.  St.  28.     See 
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thus  being  solely  "  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  conscience  of 
the  court,"  it  results  that  the  verdict  is  not  conclusive  or  binding 
on  the  court ;  but  the  Chancellor  is  still  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases, 
to  treat  it  as  a  mere  nullity,  and  to  decide  against  it,  or  to  send 
it  back  to  another  jury.1  (a) 

§  262.  Same  subject  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  power 
in  the  Chancellor  to  disregard  the  finding  of  the  jury  cannot  exist 
in  any  of  the  United  States  where  the  trial  of  facts,  in  cases  in 
equity,  is  secured  to  the  parties  by  constitutional  or  statute  law 
as  a  matter  of  right.  The  law,  in  granting  such  right,  where  it  is 
seasonably  asserted  by  the  party,  takes  away  from  the  Chancellor 
the  authority  to  determine  any  question  of  fact  material  to  the 
decision,  and  refers  it  exclusively  to  the  jury  ;  the  judge  retain- 
ing only  the  power  to  apply  the  law  of  equity  to  the  facts  found 
by  the  jury,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
common  law.  It  is  only  where  no  such  right  of  the  party  is 
recognized  by  law,  and  where  the  resort  to  a  jury  is  left  to  the 

i  Greeley  on  Eq.  Evid.  pp.  498,  527,  528;  Barnes  v.  Stuart,  I  Y.  &  C.  139,  per 

Aldereon,  15. 

also  Reed  e.  Cline,  9  Gratt  (Va.)  188;  trial,  even  If  the  evidence  would  be  ex- 
Smith  v.  Betty,  11  Id.  752.  As  an  issue  eluded  by  rules  of  law.  See  Yiuglingv. 
can  be  directed  only  where  the  evidence  Hesson,  16  Md.  112;  Ringwalt  v.  Ahl,  39 
creates  a  doubt,  and  not  as  a  substitute  Pa.  St,  338. 

for  omitted  evidence,  the  part;  claiming  (a)  It  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
the  issue  must  first  prove  his  case  by  regu-  Chancellor  to  award  a  feigned  issue  or  not; 
lar  depositions.  Adams's  Eq.  37fl;  Clay-  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  a  feigned 
ton  u.  Meadows,  2  Hare,  29;  Whitaker  v.  issue  is  not  conclusive  upon  the  Chancel- 
Newman,  Id.  302;  Hildreth  v,  Schillenger,  lor.  He  may  have  the  case  tried  again  and 
10  N.  J.  Eq.  193  ;  Fisler  v.  Porch,  Id.  again,  and  make  his  decree  contrary  to 
343.  In  the  English  chancery  practice  it  such  verdicts  aa  are  not  agreeable  to  his 
is  allowable  to  try  the  facts  in  a  case  by  a  sense  of  justice.  United  States  e.  Samper- 
juiy  summoned  into  the  Chancery  Court,  vac,  1  Hcmpst  C.  C.  118 ;  Lansing  «. 
although  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  gener-  Russell,  13  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  CIO.  And  after 
ally  done,  unless  both  parties  desire  it,  or  a  Court  of  Chancery  has  referred  certain 
unless  special  reasons  exist,  such  aa  saving  issues  to  a  court  of  law  for  trial  by  jury, 
expense  or  delay;  still  it  would,  with  us,  and  the  jury  has  decided  some  of  them 
afford  the  preferable  mode  of  coming  at  and  been  unable  to  agree  upon  others,  the 
such  trial,  and  save  much  of  the  embar-  canoe  may  then  be  decided  by  the  Court  of 
rassment  of  formally  drawing  up  the  issue.  Chancery  upon  the  whole  record,  inclnd- 
Petera  t>.  Rule,  S  Jur.  n.  s.  81 .  In  Black  ing  the  report  of  the  trial  at  law,  provided 
«.  Lamb,  1  Beasley  (N.  J.),  123,  it  is  held  such  court  finds  itself  able  to  dispose  of 
that  "  the  issue  must  be  tried  aa  a  strict  the  cause  satisfactorily  upon  all  the  evi- 
isaue  at  law  ;  and  the  rules  of  law  in  re-  dence  before  it     Adams  v.  Soule,  33  Vt, 

Srd  to  evidence,  its  admissibility,  and  633  ;  Converse  t>.  Hartley,  31  Conn.  380. 
b  weight  of  it,  govern  the  proceedings,  That  the  evidence  introduced  on  the  trial 
except  so  far  as  they  have  Vcn  other-  of  an  issne  sent  to  the  jury  waa  not  re- 
wise  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  issue"  turned  with  the  verdict  to  the  equitv  side 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  an  or-  of  the  court  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
der  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  court  should  not  enter  a  decree.  Savior1! 
certain  evidence  shall  be  read  at  the  trial,  Appeal,  39  Pa.  St.  197. 
is  binding  on  the  judge  who  conduct!  the 
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discretion  of  the  judge,  in  aid  of  his  own  judgment,  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  finding  of  the  jury,  or  to  determine  the 
facta  for  himself. 

§  263.  Effect  of  verdiot  That  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be 
conclusive,  even  in  the  national  tribunals,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  exposition  which  has  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  trial  by  jury  is 
secured.  Thus,  in  the  case  in  Louisiana,  above  cited,1  which  was 
instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  form  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  that  State,  which  is 
uniform  in  all  cases,  the  cause  was  tried  by  a  special  jury  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  writ 
of  error,  founded  on  the  refusal  of  the  district  judge  to  order  that 
the  evidence  be  taken  down  in  writing,  according  to  the  course 
of  practice  in  that  State,  which  is  required  by  law,  to  enable  the 
appellate  court  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial,  and 
of  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court.  But  the  excep- 
tion was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the  error  complained  of 
was  in  a  matter  of  practice  only,  which  could  not  regularly  be 
assigned  for  error ;  and  that  by  the  Constitution,1 "  No  fact,  once 
tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law ; "  and  that  no  power  was  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  a  judgment  for  any  error  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the 
trial.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  set  aside  for  some  cause 
known  in  the  rules  for  granting  new  trials  at  common  law,  it  is 
conclusive  upon  the  parties  and  upon  the  court ;  and  this,  whether 
the  verdict  were  rendered  upon  a  feigned  iHsue  sent  out  of  chan- 
cery to  the  court  of  common  law;  or  upon  an  issue  framed  upon 
a  hill  in  equity  in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  both  in  equity  and 
at  common  law  ;  or  in  a  civil  suit  at  common  law. 

§  264.  Trial  by  jury  in  equity.  In  several  of  the  individual 
State*,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured,  either  in  their  con- 
stitutions or  statutes,  in  express  terms.  Thus,  in  the  constitution 
of  Maine,  it  is  provided,  that,  "  In  all  civil  suits,  and  in  all  con- 
troversies concerning  property,  the  parties  shall  have  a  right  to 

i  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  tupra,  f  280.  And  Me  Story  on  the  Constitution,  toL  iii. 
pp.  6fflt-fl48,  {{  1T54-17M. 

*  Court.  V.  8.  Amendment*,  art  7. 
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a  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  heretofore  been 
otherwise  practised." 1  A  similar  provision,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  is  found  in  the  constitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;*  and  this  has  been  construed  to  give  the  right  to  a  trial 
of  all  material  facts  by  the  jury,  even  in  cases  in  equity.*    In  the 

>  Maine,  Const,  art.  1,  {  20.     (Adopted  in  1820.) 

*    >.,...     „ ......      r.__..      1.~„r.,      ....    ,       .._     .,„.    .. -__li-i     {^^    (1780), 


part  1,  «rt.  IS.     In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  there  is  an  exceptic 

on  the  high  sees,  and  inch  ai  relate  to  marinere'  wagea,"  should  "  the  legislature  here 

after  find  it  necessary  to  alter  it" 

*  Such  ia  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  in  the  case  of  the 
Charles  River  Bridge,  7  Pick.  S44,  868,  369,  though  a  formal  adjudication  of  the  point 
weired,  aa  unnecessary  in  that  cause.     The  language  wai  an  follows  :  "  The  article 


relied  on  ia  in  no  ambiguous  language  ;  nothing  could  more  explicitly  declare  the  in- 
tention of  the  people,  that,  with  tbe  exceptions  therein  contained,  the  rij '  ' 
try  jury  should  never  be  invaded.     Now  the  case  presented  by  this  bill  i 


g  property,  and  it  is  also  a  suit  between  parties ;  so  that,  unices  it 
ia  a  case  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  different  mode 
of  trial  could  be  said  to  have  been  practised,  it  is  most  clearly  included  in  the  article. 
But  we  wish  not  to  decide  this  question  now,  believing  it  not  to  be  necessary,  and  that 
further  time  might  enable  us  to  show  that  the  case  cornea  within  the  practice.  We 
find  that  the  colonial  legislature,  in  the  1(585,  vested  in  the  County  Courts  as  ample 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  equity  sa  exists  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  in  England.  That 
statute  continued  in  force  until  the  grant  of  the  provincial  charter  in  1691,  by  which 
the  colonial  statute  was  probably  considered  to  be  repeated.  After  the  charter  in  1682, 
the  whole  chancery  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  eight  of  the  council,  with  a 
power  to  delegate  it  to  a  chancellor  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  governor.  The  next  year 
the  legislature,  declaring  that  this  mode  of  administering  the  power  was  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  inconvenient,  repealed  the  law,  and  transferred  the  power  to  three  commis- 
sioners ;  and,  ill  the  succeeding  year,  this  tribunal  was  superseded,  and  a  High  Court 
of  Chancery  was  established,  we  have  it  from  tradition,  and  1  have  seen  it  somewhere 
in  history,  that  these  several  acta  became  null  and  void  by  reason  of  the  negative  of  tbe 
king,  which  was  exercised  according  to  the  charter,  within  three  years  after  their  enact- 
ment ;  they  were,  however,  in  force,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  until 
the  veto  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  the  constituted  authorities  here.  Sow, 
whether  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people,  had  reference  10  those  former 
chancery  tribunals,  when  they  adopted  the  exception  to  the  general  provision  in  the 
fifteenth  article,  may  admit  of  question  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
word  '  heretofore,'  in  the  exception,  could  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  practice  which  had 
ceased  to  exist  nearly  a  century  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  In  regard  to 
probate  cases,  and  suits  for  redemption  of  mortgages,  the  practice  of  trying  facts  by 
the  court  instead  of  the  jury  had  continued  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
But  we  say  again,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  decide  this  question  now,  any  further  than 
to  declare,  that  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  fifteenth  article  does  not  require  that 
n  suit  in  chaneery  shall  be  tried  just  ss  a  suit  at  common  law  would  be,  and  that  there 
ia  no  necessity  that  the  whole  case  shall  be  put  to  the  jury.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  article  is,  that  all  controverted  facts  deemed  essential  to  the  fair  and  full 
trial  of  the  ease  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  jury,  if  the  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
require  it.  And  whether  the  facts  proposed  to  be  so  tried  are  essential  or  not,  must 
of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  court.  There  may  be  many  facts  Mated  in  a  bill 
Bnd  denied  in  an  answer,  and  also  facta  alleged  in  the  answer,  which  are  wholly  im- 
material to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  such  facts  tbe  court  may  refuse  to  put  to  the 
jury  ;  just  as,  in  an  action  at  common  law,  if  a  party  offers  to  prove  facte  which  art 
irrelevant,  the  court  may  reject  the  proof ;  and  ss  immaterial  issues,  even  after  verdict, 
may  be  rejected  as  nugatory.  The  right  of  the  party  to  go  to  the  jury  ia  preserved,  if 
he  is  allowed  that  course  in  regard  to  all  such  facta  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  issue 
for  trial."  In  New  Hampshire,  the  question,  whether  the  defendant,  in  a  bill  in 
equity,  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  bv  jury,  of  tbe  material  facta  in  issue,  waa 
a  point  directly  in  judgment,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Harston  *.  Brackett, 
B  N.  H.  336,  3*9.     And  see  N.  H.  Bev.  St.  1312,  c  171,  5  S. 
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constitution  of  Vermont,  it  is  declared,  that,  "  when  an  issue  in 
fact,  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  is  joined  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to  be 
held  sacred,"  l  Whether  this  provision  has  ever  been  adjudged 
to  extend  to  proceedings  in  equity,  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
a  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  State,  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
constitution  of  Virginia,  the  language  is  more  general ;  it  being 
declared,  that,  "  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  suits 
between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  of  twelve  men 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred.3  In  that 
of  California,  it  is  provided,  that,  "  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  secured  to  all,  and  remain  inviolate  for  ever ;  but  a  jury  trial 
may  be  waived  by  the  parties,  in  all  civil  cases,  in  the  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law."  *  By  the  constitution  of  New  York,  it  is 
to  remain  inviolate  for  ever, "  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
heretofore  used ; "  unless  waived  in  civil  cases  by  the  parties.* 
But  by  the  force  of  subsequent  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure, abolishing  the  distinction  between  proceedings  in  equity 
and  at  law,  it  is  conceived  that  the  facts,  in  all  cases,  may  be  tried 
by  jury,  if  demanded.6  Undoubtedly  they  may  be  in  Louisiana, 
where  this  right  is  granted  generally,  in  all  cases,  if  required  by 
either  party  ;*  and  probably,  also,  in  those  other  States  where  the 
sole  remedy  is  by  petition  and  answer,  no  distinction  existing 
between  remedies  in  equity  and  at  law ;  as  in  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Georgia,  and  in  the  other  States  before  mentioned. 
In  Delaware,  it  is  required  by  the  constitution  that  "  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  as  heretofore ; "  but  it  seems  to  be  extended,  by  statute, 
to  all  cases.7  In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  the  constitutional  provision 

1  Vermont,  Const  (1793),  c  1,  art.  12. 

*  Virginia,  Const  (1796,  1851),  Bill  OfWgnU,  1 11. 

*  California,  Const.  (1849),  art  1,  g  3,  St.  I860,  c  142,  S3  133,  ISO. 

*  New  York,  Com*.  (1848),  art.  1,  )  2. 

*  N.  Y.  Code  of  Procedure,  §§  62,  208,  221,  225,  [252,  266,  270] ;  Lyon  v.  Ajna, 
I  Code  Rep.  m.  b.  257. 

*  Louisiana,  Code  of  Practice,  JS  491,  495  ;  Texas,  Const.  (1845),  art  4,  S3  10,  18, 
19  ;  Id.  art.  1,  1 12. 

1  Delaware,  Const.  (1831),  art  1,  }  4.  In  the  constitution  of  this  State,  in  1776, 
it  was  declared,  "  That  trial,  by  jury,  of  facts,  where  they  arise,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people."  Declaration  of  Rights, 
art  13.  And  accordingly,  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1852,  c.  95,  9  1,  it  ia  enacted, 
that  "where  matters  of  fact,  proper  to  be  tried  by  jury,  shall  arise  in  any  cause  depend- 
ing in  chancery,  the  Chancellor  shall  older  such  facts  to  trial  by  issues  at  the  bar  of 
the  Superior  Court" 
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is  simply,  that  "  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate ; " 
the  words  being  in  each  constitution  nearly  the  same,  and  -without 
qualification.'  The  same  provision  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
Indiana,  where  it  is  expressly  extended  to  all  civil  cases ;  in  those 
of  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  applied  only  to 
**  all  cases  at  law,"  or  to  "  civil  proceedings  in  courts  of  law  ; " 
and  in  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  is  qualified 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  as  heretofore  used  in  this  State." 
It  is  qualified  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.2 In  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  it  is  provided,  that  "  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
waived  in  all  civil  cases,  unless  demanded  by  one  of  the  parties, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,"  —  a  provision 
apparently  copied  from  that  in  New  York,  with  a  studious  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore 
used."  8 

§  265.  Suae  nubjeot  In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
those  above  mentioned,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  all  civil 
cases,  without  exception,  is  further  secured  by  statute.  Thus,  in 
the  code  of  Iowa,  it  is  enacted,  that  issues  of  fact  shall  be  tried 
by  the  court,  unleu  one  of  the  parties  require  a  jury.*  And  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of  the  court  to  direct  the 
trial  of  such  issues  as  to  the  court  may  appear  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  practice  in  chancery,  in  such  cases." s  In 
Georgia,  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  which  are  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  have 
"  full  power  and  authority  "  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  in 
their  respective  tribunals  by  jury;9  and  the  course  of  such  trials, 
in  cases  in  equity,  is  provided  for  by  the  general  rules  in  equity.7 

i  Rhode  Island,  Const.  0812)  art.  1,  g  15  ;  Connecticut  Const.  (1818)  art.  1, 
S  21  ;  New  Jersey,  Conat  (1844)  art.  1,  I  7  ;  Florida,  Const.  (1888)  art.  1,  g  S ; 
Miaaisaippi,  Const.  (1817,  1832)  art.  1,  j  28  ;  Tennessee,  Const.  (1796,  1835)  art.  I, 
i  fl  i  Kentucky,  Const.  (1798)  art.  13, 1  8  i  Ohio,  Const  (1802,  1851)  art.  I,  1  5  ; 
Alabama,  Const.  (1819)  art.  1. 1  28  ;  Missonri,  Const.  (1821)  art.  11,  ■  8  ;  Arkansas, 
Const.  (1836)  art.  2,  §  6  ;  Texaa,  Const.  (1845)  art.  1,  I  12  ;  Iowa,  Const  (1844) 
art.  2.S9. 

*  Indiana,  Const  (1818,  1851)  art.  1,  §  20  ;  Maryland,  Const  (1851)  art  10,  (  4 1 
Illinois,  Const.  (1818,  1847)  art.  18,  |  8  ;  Wisconsin,  Const  (1B48)  art  1,  fl  5  j 
South  Carolina,  Const  (1790)  art.  9,  §  6  ;  Georgia,  Const  (1798,  1839)  art  4,  |  5  ; 
Pennsylvania,  Const.  (1838)  art.  9,  5  8. 

*  Michigan,  Const  (1886,  I860)  art.  6,  t  27. 

*  Iowa,  Code  of  1851,  J  1772. 

*  North  Carolina,  Rev.  Stat  1830,  toLLo.  82,  J  4. 

*  HotcMt.  Dig.  p.  529,  |  149  ;  1  Cobb's  Dig.  p.  46a 
'  Hotchk.  Dig.  pp.  953,  964,  Bag.  1,  C 
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§  266.  Sum  robjaot  In  view  of  these  express  declarations 
respecting  the  great  value  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  right,  and  the  care  taken  for  its  preservation,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  mode  of  trial  highly  favored,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  welfare.  And  therefore  it  may  deserve 
to  be  considered,  whether  in  those  States  where  courts  of  equity 
are  "  authorized  and  empowered,"  or  "  permitted,"  to  direct  issues 
to  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  material  facts,  it  be  not  their  duty 
ho  to  do,  and  whether  the  parties  may  not  demand  it  of  right ; 
unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  where  the  statute  expressly  leaves 
it  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  —  it  being  the  well-known  rule  of 
law,  that  words  of  permission,  in  a  statute,  if  tending  to  promote 
the  public  benefit,  or  involving  the  rights  of  third  persons,  are 
always  held  to  be  compulsory.1  Such  permission  and  authority  to 
direct  a  trial  by  jury,  w  if  there  be  an  issue  as.  to  matter  of  fact, 
which  shall  render  the  intervention  of  a  jury  necessary,"  is  found 
in  the  statute  of  Arkansas,  and  is  copied,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
in  that  of  Wisconsin.1  In  Alabama,  the  courts,  sitting  in  chan- 
cery, "  may  direct  an  issue  or  fact  to  be  tried  whenever  they  judge 
it  necessary."  8  In  Virginia,  "  any  court,  wherein  a  chancery  case 
is  pending,  may  direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  such  court,  or  in 
any  circuit,  county,  or  corporation  court."  *  The  precise  construc- 
tion of  these  provisions,  and  whether  they  would  justify  the  court 
in  refusing  to  grant  a  trial  of  material  facts  by  jury,  when  claimed 
by  the  parties,  yet  remains  to  be  Bettled.  Probably  few  judges,  at 
the  present  day,  in  any  State  where  the  law  is  not  perfectly  clear 
against  it,  would  venture  to  deny  such  an  application,  in  a  case 
proper  for  a  jury*  nor  to  disregard  the  verdict,  if  fairly  rendered, 
upon  a  legal  trial.    And  in  proportion  to  the  duty  of  directing  an 

1  Bo  held  In  Rax  v.  Mayor,  Ac  of  Hasting*,  ID.  iE.  148,  where  the  woida  were, 
M power  to  have  and  hold  i  court  of  record,"  &c.     So,  where  the  church- 


wardens and  overseers  thall  hawpotoer  and  authority  to  make  a  rate  to  reimburse  the 
constable.  Bex  «.  Barlow,  2  Salk.  SOS.  So,  where  the  Chancellor  nay  great  a  ram- 
mission  of  bankruptcy.  Back  well's  Caje,  1  Va.  162.  So,  where  the  trustors  of  a  pub- 
lic charity,  under  the  will  of  the  founder,  may  remove  a  pensioner,  for  certain  causea. 
Att'y-Oen.  «.  Lock,  S  Atk.  164.  And  eee  Newbnrg  Tump.  Co.  v.  Miller,  E  Johns. 
Ch.  IIS  i  Rax  v.  Commissioners  of  Flockwold,  2  Chitty,  251 ;  Dwarris  on  Stat  712  ; 
Bex  f.  Derby,  Skin.  S70  ;  1  Kent,  Coram.  S17  ;  Simonton,  ex  parte,  9  Port  890  ; 
Malcolm  v.  Roger*,  6  Cowen,  18S  j  1  Pet  64. 

*  Arkansas,  Bev.  St  1837,  a  28,  |  64.  Cf.  Dig.  of  Stat  S  4642 ;  WwMtuin,  Bar. 
St  1849,  o.  84,  1 31. 

1  Tonlm.  Dig.  487  ;  English's  Dig.  c.  28,  |  63. 

«  Virginia,  Bar.  Coda,  1849,  c  177,  S  4,  and  n. 
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issue  to  the  jury,  is  the  obligation  on  the  judge  to  be  governed  by 
their  verdict,  (a) 

(a)  The  decisions  or  the  various  States  verdict  of  a  jury  on  matters  submitted  to 
oil  this  subject  are  very  conflicting.  In  it  by  a  Court  of  Equity  is  binding  on  the 
a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Court.  Marvin  v.  Dutcher,  26  Minn.  381. 
distinction  given  by  Mr.  Greenlee!  in  the  in  Oregon  it  is  said  that  the  judge  ait- 
text  divides  the  cases  into  two  classes,  ting  in  equity  should  not  disregard  the 
and  that  in  those  States  where  it  is  held  verdict  nf  the  jury,  unless  it  is  shown  by 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  direct  an  issne  for  some  of  the  parties  to  be  erroneous.  Swe- 
the  jury  on  application  of  a  party,  the  gle  v.  Welle,  7  Orep,  232. 
verdict  of  the  jury  is  binding  ou  him  as  to  In  Georgia  it  is  held  that  causes  in 
those  facts  which  it  finds,  and  lie  can  only  equity  are  not  within  the  provision  of  the 
administer  the  law  ou  those  facts  ;  but  State  constitution  requiring  all  civil  cases 
that  where  the  judge  may  in  his  discretion  to  be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  de- 
direct  a  jury  trial,  there  he  may  also,  sua  fendant  redden.  Jordan  n.  Jordan,  12  Gs, 
sponfs,  disregard  the  findings  of  the  jury.  77.  Where  titles  to  property  are  in  dis- 
Frobably  the  lattrr  is  the  more  general  puts  before  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  jury 
rule  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  alone  is  competent  to  determine  the  real 
the  provisions  in  the  State  Constitutions  truth  of  the  fact.  McDougald  v.  Dough 
and  Statutes,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green  leaf,  erty,  11  Ge,   570  ;  Mounce  v.  Bysra,  Id. 

A  short  review  of  the  law  and  decisions  130;  Brown  v.   Burke,  22  Id.  574.     Bnt 

in  some  of  the  various  States  on  this  point,  it  is  also  held  that  if  a  case  is  referred  to 

la  as  follows  :  an  auditor,  and  his  report  is  not  excepted 

It  is  now  settled  in  Maine  by  Statute  of  to,  and  does  not  present  any  issue  for  a 

1S73,   c   ISO,   that  either  party  may  of  jury,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  pre- 

rigbt  have  an  issue  directed  for  a  jury,  in  served  in  the  constitution,  is  not  infringed 

all  cases  in  equity.     Call  v.  Perkins,  65  by  the  Court  pronouncing  a  decree  with- 

Me.  43B.  out   any   jury    trial.     Cook    v.  Houston 

Bnt  in  Massachusetts  the  English  Chan-  County  Com m'rs,  62  Gs.  223. 

eery  practice  prevails,   and  neither  party  In  North  and  South  Carolina  the  ver- 

has  an  absolute  right  to  have  an  issue  di-  diet  is  not  considered  binding   on    the 

reeled  for  a  jury.     Ward  e.  Hill,  4  Gray,  judge.   .Charlotte,  Ac.  R.  R.  Co.  t>.  Earle, 

5B3  ;   Crittenden   t>.    Field,   S  Gray,  621  ;  12  S.   C.   63  ;    Ivy  v.    Clawson,   14  S.  C. 

Brooks  v.  Tarbell,  103  Mass.  498;  Ross  267;   Gadsden  v.  Wheley,  9  3.   C.   147; 

v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.,  120  Mass.  113.  Humphreys  v.  Ward,  74  N.  C.  784. 

But  by  a  slightly  anomalous  turn  of  the  The  same  rule  prevails  in  Pennsylvania 

decisions,  if  an  issue  is  directed,  it  should  (Baltimore  v.  Pittsburgh,  fee.  R.  R.  Co.,  3 

comprise  all   the    questions  in  the  case  Pitta.  (Pa.)  20)  ;  New  Jersey  (Holoomb's 

which  are  proper  for  the  j  ury  to  consider,  Executors  v.   New   Hope  D.    B.   Co.,   1 

and  the  verdict  will  settle  the  facts  conclu-  Stockt.  (N.  J. )  457).    In  Virginia  (Hord  v. 

sively.     Thus  in  Franklin  «.  Greene,   2  Colbert,  28  Gratt.  (Vs.)  40),  it  is  held  to 

Allen,  522,  Chapman,  J.,  says  :    "  In  this  be   wholly  discretionary  with  the  judge 

Commonwealth,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  whether  he  will  direct  an  issne  for  a  jury. 

is  secured  by  the  Constitution.      In  suits  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 

in  equity  the  issues  do  not  grow  out  of  the  Valley,   the  old  chancery  rule   prevails, 

pleadings  as  in  suits  at  law,  but  are  framed  that  the  judge  may  direct  an  issue  or  not, 

by  the  court ;  yet  in  framing  the  issues  and  may  disregard  it  if  he  wishes,  a,  g,  in 

the  court  will  have  regard  to  the  constitu-  Missouri     (Durkee  «.   Chambers,  57  Mo. 

tional  provision,  and  will  allow  the  par-  675);    in  Wisconsin  (Stanley  v.  Risse,  48 

ties  to  submit  to  a  jury  all  such  material  Wis.  210  ;  Waterman  v.  Dutton,  G  Wis. 

facts  as  are  proper  to  be  decided  by  them  ;  418);   in   Illinois  (Sibert   v.  McAvoy,   IS 

and  when  a  verdict  is  rendered,  and  not  set  III.  106;  Williams  e.   Bishop,   Id.  653); 

aside  for  good  cause  shown,  it  will  be  re-  Indiana  (Lapreese  o.  Falls,  7  Ind.  802). 

garded  as  settling  the  facte  conclusively."  And  so  in  Maryland  (Hoffman  v.  Smith,  1 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Md.    47G;    in    California  (Wakefield    v. 

Greenleaf,  note  3,  p.  242,  it  is  decided  that  Bouton,   56  Cal.  100  ;  Bates  «.  Gage,  40 

the  defendant  in   a  bill  in  equity  has  a  Id.  127;  Walker  v.  Sedgwick,  5  Cal.  102); 

constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  of  in  Colorado  (Abbott  e.  Monti,  3  Col.fifll); 

the  material   facts  in  issue.    Tappan  v.  in  Utah  (Smith  e.   Richardson,   2  Utah, 

Evan*.  UN.  H.  334 ;  Dodge  ».  Griswold,  424,  and  in  New  Mexico  (Huntington  r. 

10  "    '""  Moore,  1  fi\  Mex.  486). 

Id  New  York  the  distinction  between 
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§  267.  Differences)  between  iftigHari  and  American  proceeding*. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  regular  course  of  chancery  proceedings, 
as  heretofore  used  in  England,  ia  not  strictly  followed  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  In  some  States,  the  proceedings  in  chancery 
are  by  bill  and  answer,  the  common-law  remedy  being  by  writ, 
as  before ;  in  others,  there  is  but  one,  and  that  a  brief  form  of 
remedy,  pursued  alike  in  all  cases.  In  some,  the  parties  may  ex- 
amine each  other  as  witnesses ;  in  others,  this  is  not  permitted. 
In  some,  the  witnesses  may  be  examined  in  court,  viva  voce,  as  at 
law ;  in  others,  the  testimony  is  always  taken  in  writing,  either  in 
open  court,  by  the  clerk  or  the  judge,  or  in  depositions,  after  the 
former  method.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  this  further 
diversity  of  practice,  that,  in  some  States,  the  parties  may  examine 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  ore  tenut,  before  the  magistrate 
or  commissioner ;  in  others,  they  may  only  propound  questions  in 
writing,  through  the  commissioner ;  in  others,  they  may  only  be 
present  during  the  examination,  and  take  notes  of  the  testimony, 
but  without  speaking;  while  in  others,  the  parties  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  examination.  In  some  of  the  States,  also,  it  is 
required  that  all  matters  of  fact,  in  all  cases,  shall  be  tried  by  the 
jury  ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  parties ;  in  others,  it  is 
apparently  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  but  with  plain  inti- 
mations that  it  ought  not  to  be  refused,  unless  for  good  cause. 
Other  changes  in  the  course  of  chancery  proceedings  might  be 
mentioned ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prepare  a  complete  system  of  the  law  of  evidence  in 
equity,  adapted  alike  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  An  approxi- 
1  to  this  result  is  all  that  the  author  can  hope  to  attain. 


NOTE. 

DOTING  the  composition  of  thin  volume,  the  practice  and  course  of  proceeding  is 
the  High  Conrt  of  Chaucer;  in  England  have  been  emended  and  materially  reformed, 
by  Stat.  IS  *  16  Vict.  e.  80  (July  1,  1852),  and  by  the  Unlets  nude  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute ;  some  account  of  the  leading 

trials  at  law  and  c 

been  abolished,  renders  the  d 

small  value.   As  illustrating  this  point,     not  make  a  decree  for  the  legal  damages, 

however,  it  may  be  aaid  that  it  was  held    but  must  allow  the  defendant  an  oppor- 

in  Wheelock  v.  Lee,  71  N.  Y.  465,   that    tunity  to  claim  a  jury  trial  on  the  legal 

where  a  plaintiff  has  drawn  hia  complaint    cause  of  action. 

as  for  an  equitable  cause,  and  the  case  as 
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features  of  which  will  not  ba  unacceptable  to  tho  profession  in  the  United  States  and 
1b  therefore  subjoined. 

Tho  practice  of  engrossing  bills  and  claims  on  parchment,  and  of  issuing  a  mbpeena 
to  appeal  and  answer,  la  abolished  ;  instead  of  which  the  plaintiff  files  a  printed  bill 
or  claim,  and  serves  a  printed  copy  on  the  defendant.  Stat.  IS  &  16  Vict,  c  86, 
J§  1-4.  Of  these  printed  bills  or  claims,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  deliver  to  the 
defendant  or  his  solicitor  such  a  number  as  he  ma;  have  occasion  for,  not  exceeding 
ten,  at  a  halfpenny  each  folio.    Id.  J  7-    Orders.  Aug.  7,  1859.     Ord.  5,  0. 

The  copy  of  the  bill  or  claim  filed  is  to  be  interleaved  ;  and  where  by  the  former 
practice  an  amendment  may  be  made,  without  a  new  engrossment,  it  may  now  be 
made  by  written  alterations  on  the  printed  bill  or  claim,  or  on  the  interleaves ;  an 
amended  copy  being  served  as  before.     Stat.  Sup.  g  8.     Ord.  7,  9,  10. 

Every  bill  must  contain,  as  concisely  aa  may  be.  a  narrative  of  the  material  facta 
and  circumstances  on  which  the  plaintiff  relies  ;  divided  into  paragraphs  and  num- 
bered consecutively  ;  each  paragraph  containing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  distinct  state- 
ment or  allegation;  and  must  pray  for  specific  and  general  relief;  but  most  not  contain 
interrogatories  to  the  defendant.  Stat.  Sup.  J  10.  A  brief  form  for  a  bill,  pursuant 
to  this  section,  is  appended  to  the  new  Orders.     Ord.  1 4. 

If  the  plaintiff  requires  an  answer  from  the  defendant,  he  is  to  file  interrogatories' 
in  the  Record  Office,  for  the  examination  of  the  defendant  (serving  a  copy  on  him  or 
bis  solicitor),  within  the  time  limited  in  the  Orders.     Stat.  Sup.  §  12.    Ord.  15-20. 

The  defendant's  answer  to  the  bill  may  contain  not  only  his  answers  to  the  plain- 
tiff's interrogatories,  filed  as  above,  bat  soy  other  statements  he  may  be  advised  to 
set  forth  by  way  of  defence;  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs  and  numbered,  aa  is  required 
in  the  hill.  Stat  Sup.  j  14.  A  brief  form  of  such  answer  is  also  appended  to  the 
Orders.     Ord.  SI. 

The  practice  of  excepting  to  bills,  answers,  and  other  proceedings,  for  impertinence, 
is  abolished  ;  but  the  party  may  be  punished  in  costs.     Stat.  Sup.  £  17. 

The  court  may  order  the  defendant  to  produce,  under  oath,  such  documents  in  his 
possession  or  power  relating  to  matters  in  question  in  the  suit,  sa  the  court  shall 
think  right ;  and  may  deal  with  them,  when  produced,  as  may  appear  just  Stat. 
Sup.  g  is. 

The  defendant,  after  answering  the  bill  or  claim,  If  an  answer  is  required,  may 
either  file  a  cross-bill  of  discovery,  or  may  examine  the  plaintiff  npon  interrogatories, 
filed  in  the  Record  Office,  and  having  a  concise  statement  prefixed  to  them  of  the 
subjects  on  which  a  discovery  is  sought ;  which,  being  duly  served,  the  plaintiff  is 
bound  to  answer  in  like  manner  as  if  the  interrogatories  were  contained  in  a  bill  of 
discovery.  And  the  practice  of  the  court  in  regard  to  excepting  to  answers  for  in- 
sufficiency and  for  scandal,  is  to  apply  to  the  answers  of  such  interrogatories ;  the 
court,  in  determining  their  materiality  or  relevancy,  to  have  regard  to  the  bill,  and 
the  defendant's  answer,  if  sny,  to  the  bill  or  to  interrogatories.     Stat.  Sup.  $  IS. 

After  answer,  if  an  answer  is  required,  or  otherwise,  at  any  time,  the  court,  upon 
application  of  the  defendant,  may  order  the  production  of  documents  by  the  plaintiff, 
in  like  manner  as  above  stated  in  {  18.     Stat.  Sup.  {  20. 

If  the  defendant  shall  not  have  been  required  to  answer,  and  shall  not  have 
answered  the  plaintiff's  bill,  be  shall  be  considered  to  have  traversed  the  case  made  by 
the  bill.     Stat.  Sup.  jj  28.     But  a  replication  is  still  to  be  filed.     Ord.  28. 

The  old  mode  of  examining  witnesses  is  no  longer  to  be  observed,  except  in  cases 
where  it  may  be  specially  ordered  by  the  court,  as  varied  by  the  new  General  Orders, 
or  by  special  order  in  any  particular  case.    Stat.  Sup.  J  28. 

The  plaintiff,  within  seven  days  after  a  suit  commenced  by  bill  is  at  issue,  may 
give  notice  to  the  defendant  that  he  desires  that  the  evidence  in  the  cause  be  taken 
orally,  or  upon  affidavit,  as  the  ease  may  be  ;  and  if  upon  affidavit,  and  the  defendant 
■hall  not  within  fourteen  days  more  give  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  desires  the 
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evidence  to  be  oral,  both  pertiee  may  verify  their  case*  by  affidavit  Stat  Sap.  j  29, 
Old.  31. 

When  b  peity  desires  that  the  evidence  should  be  adduced  orally,  end  gives  notioe 
at  above,  it  shall  he  so  taken  ;  provided  that  where  the  desire  proceeds  from  a  party 
not  having  sufficient  interest  in  the  matters  in  question,  the  court  may  make  such 
order  m  shall  be  jam-    Stat  Sup,  §  80. 

Witnesses  to  be  examined  orally,  as  above,  are  to  be  examined  by  or  before  one 
of  the  examinem  of  the  court,  or  by  one  specially  appointed,  who  is  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  answer.  The  examination  ia  to  be  in  presence  of  the 
parties,  their  counsel,  solicitors,  or  agents  ;  the  examination,  cross-examination,  and 
re-examination  to  be  conducted  as  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  regard  to  witnesses 
about  to  go  abroad,  and  not  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  The  depositions  are  to  be 
taken  down  by  the  examiner  in  the  form  of  narrative,  and  not  ordinarily  by  question 
and  answer,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  witness,  or  by  the  examiner  if  he  refuses.  But 
the  examiner  may  put  down  any  particular  question  and  answer,  if  he  sees  special 
cause,  and  may  state  any  special  matter  to  the  court.  And  if  any  question  it  objected 
to,  he  is  to  note  the  objection,  and  state  his  opinion  thereon  to  the  counsel  or  party, 
and  refer  to  euch  statement  on  the  face  of  the  deposition  ;  but  he  haa  no  power  to 
decide  cm  the  materiality  or  relevancy  of  any  question  ;  bat  that  subject  ia  to  be  dealt 
with  in  coats  by  the  court.     Id.  *j  31,  82. 

Though  evidence  be  elected  to  be  taken  orally,  yet  affidavits  by  particular  witnesses, 
or  to  particular  facta,  may  be  need  by  content  or  by  leave  of  the  court,  granted  on 
notice.     Id.  {  36. 

Any  txMui  que  trait  may  have  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  the  trusts,  without 
■erring  any  other  cestui  que  truit.  Any  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee  may  hare 
a  decree  against  any  one  legatee,  next  of  kin,  or  cestui  que  trust.  And  trustees,  in  all 
suits  concerning  the  trust  property,  shall  represent  the  persons  beneficially  Interested 
therein.  But  in  all  such  cases,  except  the  last,  the  persons  heretofore  made  parties 
are  to  be  served  with  notice  of  the  decree,  with  liberty  to  attend  the  subeeqnent  pro- 
ceedinga  under  it,  and  may  apply  to  add  to  it ;  and  the  court  haa  the  power  of  requiring 
parties  to  be  called  in.  Id.  §  42.  The  former  practice  of  setting  down  a  cause  merely 
on  the  objection  of  the  want  of  parties,  is  abolished.     Id.  §  43. 

If  a  person  interested  in  the  suit  dies,  and  has  no  legal  personal  representative,  the 
court  may  proceed  without  one,  or  may  appoint  some  person  to  represent  the  estate 
in  that  suit ;  and  the  estate  shall  be  bound  thereby.    Id.  %  44. 

No  suit  is  to  be  dismissed  for  misjoinder  of  parties  ;  but  the  decree  Is  to  be  modi- 
fled,  and  amendments  to  be  directed,  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case.     Id.  %  49. 

No  unit  is  to  be  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  seeks  only  a  declaratory  order  or 
decree  ;  but  the  court  may  make  binding  declarations  of  right,  without  granting  oon- 
aequential  relief.     Id.  §  60. 

The  court  may  also  adjudicate  on  questions  between  some  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  property  in  question,  without  making  the  other  persons,  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty, parties  to  the  suit ;  or  may  refuse  to  do  ao  at  its  discretion.     Id.  §  51. 

Upon  a  suit  becoming  abated  by  death,  marriage,  or  otherwise,  or  defective  by 
any  change  of  interest  or  liability,  a  bill  of  revivor  or  supplemental  bill  is  no  longer 
necessary ;  but  the  proper  parties  may  be  called  in  by  an  order,  daly  served,  oper- 
ating to  the  same  effect  aa  though  a  bill  of  revivor  or  a  supplemental  bill  wen  filed. 
Id.  S  52. 

New  facts  occurring  since  the  filing  of  a  bill  may  be  introduced  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, without  a  supplemental  bill.  Id.  g  58.  And  if  the  cause  ia  not  in  such  a 
state  aa  to  allow  of  an  amendment  being  made  to  the  bill,  the  plaintiff  may  file  in 
the  clerk's  office  a  statement  of  the  new  facta  he  desires  to  put  in  issue ;  to  which 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  aa  though  the  statement  were  embodied  in  a  sup- 
plenmtadhaU.     Old.  44. 
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The  court  may,  by  special  orders,  direct  the  mode  in  which  any  account  shall  be 
taken  or  vouched  ;  and  may,  in  its  discretion,  direct  that  the  booka  in  which  the 
accounts,  required  to  be  taken  in  any  particular  caae,  have  been  kept,  shall  be  taken 
aa  prima  foot  evidence  of  the  truth  of  matter*  therein  contained,  eubject  to  objec- 
tions from  the  parties  interested.     Stat.  Sup.  %  51. 

Real  estate,  which  is  the  subject  of  suit,  may,  if  it  appear  expedient  to  the  court, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  suit,  be  sold  under  an  interlocutory  order  of  the  court,  at  any 
time  after  the  institution  of  the  suit,  in  as  valid  a  manner  a*  if  sold  under  a  decree 
or  a  decretal  order  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause.     Id.  %  55. 

The  practice  of  directing  a  case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  any  court  of  com' 
mon  law  is  abolished  ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  determine  sill 
questions  of  law,  which  it  may  deem  necessary  to  decide,  previous  to  the  decision  of 
the  equitable  question  at  issue.  Id.  \  61.  And  where,  under  the  former  practice, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  declined  to  grant  equitable  relief  until  the  parties  had  estab- 
lished their  legal  title  by  a  suit  at  law,  it  is  now  empowered  to  determine  the  legnl 
title,  without  requiring  the  parties  to  proceed  at  law.     Id.  9  82. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of  other  judgea  named,  is  required  to 
make  rules  and  orders  from  time  to  time,  to  carry  this  statute  Into  effect ;  to  be 
forthwith  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  if  not  disapproved  by  Parliament  within 
thirty-six  days  thereafter,  then  to  remain  of  force  a*  General  Orders  of  the  court 
Id.  S§  S3,  64. 


The  forms  of  the  bill,  interrogatories,  and  answers,  set  forth  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, pursuant  to  the  above  statute,  are  a*  follows :  — 

Form  of  Sill. 
In  Chancery. 

John  Lee Plaintiff. 

James  Styles  1 

and  >         Defendants. 

Henry  Jones  ) 

Sill  of  Complaint. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Bnrtenshaw,  Baron  St.  Leonards,  of  Slaogham, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 
Humbly  complaining,  ahoweth  unto  his  Lordship,  John  Lee,  of  Bedford  Square,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  defendant,  James  Styles,  being  seised  in  fee-simple  of  a  farm  called  Black- 
acre,  in  the  parish  of  A,  in  the  county  of  B,  with  the  appurtenances,  did,  by  an 
indenture  dated  the  lint  of  Hay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  made 
between  the  defendant,  James  Styles,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  plaintiff  of  the  other 
part,  grant  and  convey  the  said  farm  with  the  appurtenances  unto,  and  to  the  use  of, 
the  plaintiff,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  subject  to  a  proviso  for  redemption  thereof,  in 
case  the  defendant,  James  Styles,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
should  on  the  first  of  Hay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  pay  to  the 
plaintiff,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  fire  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  as  by  the 
said  Indenture  will  appear. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  said  sum  of  fire  thousand  pounds,  together  with  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  is  now  due  to  the  plaintiff. 

S.  The  defendant,  Henry  Jonas,  claims  to  have  some  charge  upon  the  fans  and 
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premises  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage  of  the  lit  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  6ft)-,  which  charge  i*  subsequent  to  the  plaintiff's  said 
mortgage. 

*.  The  plaintiff  has  frequently  applied  to  the  defendants,  Janice  Styles  and  Henry 
Jonea,  aud  required  them  either  to  pay  the  aaid  debt,  or  else  to  release  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  the  premises,  bat  they  have  refused  so  to  do. 

C.  The  defendants,  James  Styles  and  Henry  Jonea,  pretend  that  there  are  soma 
other  mortgagee,  charges,  or  incumbrances  affecting  the  premises,  but  they  refuse 
to  discover  the  particulars  thereof. 

6.  There  are  divers  valuable  oak,  elm,  and  other  timber,  and  timber-like  trees 
growing  and  standing  on  the  farm  and  lands  comprised  in  the  said  indenture  of 
mortgage  of  the  1st  of  Hay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  which  trees  and 
timber  are  a  material  part  of  the  plaintiff's  said  security  ;  and  if  the  same  or  any  of 
them  were  felled  and  taken  away,  the  said  mortgaged  premises  would  be  an  insuffi- 
cient security  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  money  due  thereon. 

7.  The  defendant,  James  Styles,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  said  farm,  has  marked, 
for  felling,  a  large  quantity  of  the  said  oak  and  elm  trees  and  other  timber,  and  he 
has,  by  handbills,  published  on  the  2d  December,  instant,  announced  the  same  for 
sale,  and  he  threatens  and  intends  forthwith  to  cut  down  and  dispose  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  said  trees  and  timber  on  the  aaid  farm. 

The  plaintiff  prays  ss  follows :  — 

1.  That  an  account  may  be  taken  of  what  is  doe  for  principal  and  interest  on 

the  aaid  mortgage. 

2.  That  the  defendants,  James  Styles  and  Henry  Jones,  may  be  decreed  to  pay 

to  the  plaintiff  the  amount  which  shall  be  so  found  due,  together  with  his 
costs  of  his  salt,  by  a  short  day  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or,  in 
default  thereof,  that  the  defendants,  James  Styles  and  Henry  Jones,  and 
all  persons  claiming  under  them,  may  be  absolutely  foreclosed  of  all  right 
and  equity  of  redemption  in  or  to  the  said  mortgaged  premises. 

8.  That  the  defendant,  James  Styles,  may  be  restrained  by  the  injunction  of 
this  honorable  court  from  felling,  cutting,  or  disposing  of  any  of  the  timber 
or  timber-like  trees  now  standing  or  growing  in  or  upon  the  said  farm  and 
premises  comprised  in  the  asid  indenture  of  mortgsge,  or  any  part  thereof. 

i.  That  the  plaintiff  may  hare  such  farther  or  other  relief  as  the  nature  of  the 


The  defendant*  to  this  bill  of  complaint  are  :  — 
James  Styles, 
Henry  Jones. 

T.  T. 
(Name  of  counsel) 
Note. — This  bill  it  filed  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  solicitors  for  the  above- named  plaintiff. 

Form  of  Jntemgatoria. 
In  Chancery. 

John  Lee Plaintiff. 

James  Styles  J 

and  > Defendants. 

Henry  Jonea  J 
Interrogatories  for  the  examination  of  the  shove-named  defendants  in  answer  to  the 
plaintiff'*  hill  of  complaint. 
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1.  Does  not  the  defendant,  Henry  Jones,  claim  to  have  some  charge  upon  the  farm 
and  premises  comprised  in  the  indenture  of  mortgage  of  the  1st  of  Hay,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  mentioned  I 

2.  What  are  the  particular  of  such  charge,  if  any  ;  the  date,  nature,  and  short 
effect  of  the  security,  and  what  is  due  thereon  t 

8.  Are  there  or  is  there  any  other  mortgages  or  mortgage,  charges  or  charge,  incum- 
brances or  Incumbrance,  in  any  and  what  manner  affecting  the  aforesaid  premises,  or 
any  part  thereof  I 

4.  Set  forth  the  particulars  of  such  mortgages  or  mortgage,  charges  or  charge,  in- 
cumbrances or  incumbrance  ;  the  date,  nature,  and  short  effect  of  the  security ;  what 
in  now  due  thereon  ;  and  who  is  or  are  entitled  thereto  respectively  ;  and  when  stud 
by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  every  such  mortgage,  charge,  or  incumbrance  ni 

The  defendant,  James  Styles,  is  required  to  answer  all  these  interrogatories. 
The  defendant,  Henry  Jones,  is  required  to  answer  the  interrogatories  numbered 
land2. 


Arm  of  Amvxr. 
In  Chancery. 

John  Lee Plaintiff. 

James  Styles  1 

and  >       ,,.•»•■     •■•.<•••.     Defendants. 

Henry  Jones.  ) 
The  answer  of  James  Styles,  one  of  the  above-named  defendants  to  the  hill  of  com- 
plaint of  the  above-named  plaintiff. 
In  answer  to  the  said  bill,  1,  James  Styles,  say  as  follows  :  — 

1.  I  believe  that  the  defendant,,  Henry  Jones,  does  claim  to  have  a  charge  upon 
the  farm  and  premises  comprised  in  the  indenture  of  mortgage  of  the  1st  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  plaintiffs  bill  mentioned. 

'!..  Such  chargo  was  created  by  an  indenture  dated  the  1st  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty,  made  between  myself  on  the  one  part,  and  the  said  defendant, 
Henry  Jones,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  I  granted  and  conveyed  the  said  farm  and 
premises,  subject  to  the  mortgage  made  by  the  said  indenture  of  the  1st  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  unto  the  defendant,  Henry  Jones,  for  securing  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  centum  per 
annum  ;  and  the  amount  doe  thereon  is  the  said  stun  of  two  thousand  pounds,  with 
interest  thereon,  from  the  date  of  such  mortgage. 

S.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  remembrance,  and  belief,  there  is  not  any  other 
mortgage,  charge,  or  incumbrance  affecting  the  aforesaid  premises. 

(Name  of  counsel. ) 

Proceedings  by  claim,  instead  of  by  bill,  were  regulated  by  the  Orders  of  April  22, 
1850,  which  permitted  the  following  parties  to  pursue  this  brief  method  of  relief  :  — 

1,  A  creditor,  seeking  payment  ont  of  the  personal  ei 

2.  A  legatee,  seeking  payment  of  his  legacy  ont  t 
testator. 

S.  A  residuary  legatee,  seeking  an  account  of  the  residua,  end  payment  or  appro- 
priation of  his  share. 

1.  Any  person  entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  an  intestate's  personal  estate,  and 
seeking  an  account  and  payment. 
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5.  An  executor  or  administrator,  seeling  to  have  the  personal  estate  administered 
under  the  directions  of  the  court. 

6.  A  legal  or  equitable  mortgage,  or  person  entitled  to  a  lien  as  security  for  ■  debt, 
seeking  foreclosure  or  tale,  or  otherwise  to  enforce  his  security. 

7.  A  person  entitled  and  seeking  to  redeem  each  mortgage  or  lien. 

5.  A  person  entitled  to  and  seeking  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  any  property. 

6.  A  person  entitled  to  and  seeking  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  a  partnership 
which  is  dissolved  or  has  expired. 

10.  A  person  entitled  to  an  equitable  estate  or  interest,  seeking  to  use  the  name  of 
his  trustee  in  a  suit  at  law,  for  his  own  benefit. 

11.  A.  person  entitled  to  have  ■  new  trustee  appointed,  in  a  case  where  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust  contains  no  power  for  that  purpose,  or  the  power  cannot  be 
exercised,  and  seeking  to  hare  a  new  trustee  appointed. 

In  other  cases,  parties  may  prosecute  by  claim,  on  special  leave  of  the  court,  upon 
the  sc  parte  application  of  the  person  seeking  equitable  relief. 

These  clsims  are  subject  to  the  General  Orders  and  practice  of  the  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  proceedings  by  bill,  so  far  sa  the  rules  may  apply. 

Forms  are  set  forth,  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  these  Orders,  for  the  pursuit  of 
these  remedies  by  claim  ;  of  which  the  following  claim  for  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  may  serve  aa  a  specimen  ; — 

In  Chancery 

Between  A.  B.,  Plaintiff. 
C.  D. ,  Defendant. 

The  claim  of  A.  B.,  of ,  the  above-named  plaintiff.     The  said  A.   B.  states, 

that  by  an  agreement  dated  the day  of ,  and  signed  by  the  above-named 

defendant,  C.  D.,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  contracted  to  buy  of  him  [or  "to  sell  to  him"] 
certain  freehold  property  [or  "copyhold,"  "leasehold,"  or  oilier  property  as  the  com 

may  be],  therein  described  or  referred  to,  for  the  sum  of pounds  ;  and  that  he 

has  made  or  caused  to  be  made  an  application  to  the  said  C  D.,  specifically  to  perform 
the  said  agreement  on  hi*  part,  but  that  he  has  not  done  so,  and  the  said  A.  B.  therefore 
claims  to  be  entitled  to  a  specific  performance  of  the  said  agreement,  and  to  have  hia 
costs  of  this  suit ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  all  proper  direction*  given.  And  he 
hereby  offers  specifically  to  perform  the  same  on  his  part.  [Bee  1  fieton  Dec  (Eng.  ed. 
1882),  9-13,  and  Dsniell'B  Chan.  Pract.  (3d  Am.  ed.),  end  of  vol.  iiL,  for  the  modifi- 
cations made  by  General  Order*  of  6th  Feb.,  1861,  of  ths  course  of  proceeding  pre- 
scribed by  the  16  &  It  Vict  o.  8fl,  aa  to  ths  mode  of  examining  witnesses  and  taking 
evidence,  and  the  practice  relating  thereto.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SOURCES,  MEANS,  AND   INSTRUMENTS  OP  EVIDENCE. 

§  268.  Enumeration  The  Sources  of  Evidence  in  equity  are 
principally  four :  namely,  first,  the  intelligence  of  the  court,  or 
the  notice  which  it  judicially  fates  of  certain  things,  and -the  things 
which  it  presumes;  secondly,  the  admissions  of  the  parties,  con- 
tained in  their  pleadings  and  agreements;  thirdly,  documents; 
and,  fourthly,  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

§  269.  1.  Things  judicially  taken  notioe  of  and  presumed.  The 
first  of  these,  namely,  things  judicially  taken  notice  of,  has 
already  been  briefly  treated  in  a  preceding  volume.1  The  principle 
on  which  such  notice  is  taken,  is  the  universal  notoriety  of  the 
facts  in  question.  These  are  sometimes  distributed  into  two 
classes,  composed  of  those  things  of  which  the  court  suo  motu 
takes  notice,  and  those  of  which  it  does  not  suo  motu  take  notice, 
but  expects  its  attention  to  be  directed  to  them  by  the  parties  ;  in 
which  latter  class  are  enumerated  those  local  and  personal  stat- 
utes, in  which  it  is  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  judicially  taken 
notice  of  without  being  specially  pleaded ;  journals  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  public  proclamations,  public  records,  Ac. 
But  this  distinction  is  of  little  or  no  practical  importance ;  since, 
in  the  progress  of  every  trial,  the  attention  of  the  court  is  always 
called  alike  to  all  matters  within  its  cognizance,  which  the  parties 
or  their  counsel  deem  material  to  their  respective  interests,  to 
whichsoever  of  those  two  classes  they  may  seem  to  belong ;  and 
whenever  a  document  or  writing  is  required  to  aid  the  recollection 
of  the  court,  it  is  generally  provided  beforehand  for  the  occasion. 
It  is,  for  example,  wholly  immaterial,  in  the  final  result,  whether 
the  facts  of  public  and  general  history  and  their  dates  are  recog- 
nized by  the  court  suapte  sponte,  the  books  and  chronicles  or 
almanacs  being  used  merely  to  aid  the  memory ;  or  whether  they 
will  remain  unnoticed  until  suggested  by  the  parties  and  verified 

*  Antt,  toL  i.  o.  8,  par  tot 
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by  the  books ;  or  whether  the  books  themselves  are  adduced  by 
the  parties  and  admitted  by  the  court  aa  instruments  of  evidence, 
in  the  nature  of  public  documents ;  the  process  and  the  result 
being  in  each  case  the  same.1  Neither  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
a  priori,  between  those  subjects  of  science  which  are  fa  fact  of 
such  notoriety  as  entitles  them  to  be  judicially  recognized,  and 
those  which  are  not ;  nor  between  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  and  those,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  of 
general  obligation ;  since  each  particular  case  must  be  decided  by 
the  judge  as  it  occurs,  and  be  can  have  no  other  standard  than  the 
measure  of  his  own  information  or  learning,  —  a  standard  subject 
to  variations  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
applied.  This  standard  also  must  be  liable  to  constant  changes 
with  the  advancement  and  gradual  diffusion  of  science ;  many 
things  which  formerly  were  occult,  and  to  be  proved  by  experts, 
as,  for  example,  many  facts  in  chemistry,  and  the  like,  being  now, 
in  the  same  places,  matters  of  common  learning  in  the  public 
schools.  The  same  may,  in  some  degree,  be  said  of  every  branch 
of  physical  science,  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  religion 
and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  A  different  application  of  the 
rule  may  also  be  requisite  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country 
or  government,  as,  for  example,  Maine  and  California, or  England 
and  Australia,  or  India. 

§  270.  Same  anbjeot  In  regard  to  the  meant  or  inttrumentt  to 
which  retort  it  usually  had  by  the  court  for  the  more  accurate  recol- 
lection of  matter*  of  general  notoriety,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
preamble  of  a  public  statute  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  for  the 
knowledge  of  any  general  fact  it  recites,3  any  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  suffice,  as  to  the  precise  state  of  our 
relations  with  a  foreign  government ;  *  the  government  Gazette, 
for  the  dates  of  public  events,  such  as  proclamations  of  war  or 
peace,  signature  of  treaties,  terms  of  capitulations,  and  the  like  ;  * 
the  diplomatic  communications  of  our  ministers  abroad,  for  the 
relations  of  foreign  governments  to  each  other;*  and,  generally, 
public  documents  for  the  public  facts  they  contain.6 

l  Ante,  vol.  i  8  497. 

'  Doct  *  St  B.  2,  c.  55 ;  1  In*  10 1;  Rax  v.  Sutton,  4  M.  A  8.  542. 

■  Taylor  «.  BnreUy,  3  Sim.  220.     And  we  ante,  vol.  i.  55  8,  490,  491. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  I  492. 

*  Tbellnson  «.  Coaling,  4  En.  3M, 

*  Ante,  vol.  1.  II  8,  490,  101. 
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§  271.  Slime  subject.  In  taking  notice  of  the  common  and 
unwritten  law  or  customs  of  the  country,  resort  is  had  to  the 
reported  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  to  the  great  text-books, 
such  as  the  writings  of  Bracton,  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  Fitzherbert,  and  others.  There  is,  however,  a 
diversity  in  the  degrees  of  credit  given  to  books  of  reports  and 
to  the  judgments  themselves,  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
reporter,  and  of  the  court.1  (a)  The  judgments  of  courts  of  appel- 
late and  ultimate  jurisdiction  are  regarded  as  binding  by  those 
courts  whose  decisions  they  are  authorized  to  revise  and  reverse. 
And  judges,  sitting  at  Nisi  Print,  will  not  overrule  or  disregard 
the  decisions  in  banc  of  their  own  courts.  But  the  decisions  of 
other  courts  of  co-ordinate  rank  and  authority,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  other  States,  are  not  generally  regarded  as  of 
binding  force,  or  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  common  law ;  but 
are  read  and  respected  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  the 
tribunals  are  held. 

§  272.  Preanmptiaiu.  The  subject  of  presumption*  having  been 
treated  in  a  previous  volume,3  what  is  there  stated  needs  no  repe- 
tition here.  Wherever  the  entire  case  is  heard  and  decided  by 
the  judge  or  chancellor,  without  a  jury,  all  inferences  which  jurors 
might  draw,  and  all  thiugs  which  they  may  lawfully  presume,  will 
be  drawn  and  presumed  by  the  court. 

§  273.  2.  AdmiMion*.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  admissions 
hade  BT  the  PARTIES.  These  are  either  in  the  bill,  or  in  the 
answer,  or  in  some  special  agreement,  made  in  the  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  with  other  proof.  And  statements  in 
the  bill  may  sometimes  be  used  against  the  plaintiff,  and  at 
others,  in  his  favor. 

§  274.  Original  MIL  An  original  bill,  praying  relief,  is  bo 
framed  as  to  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  injured ;  the  person  by  whom  it  is  done ;  the  material 
circumstances  of  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  incidents; 
and  the  particular  relief  he  seeks  from  the  court.8    It  consists  of 

l  See,  on  the  estimation  of  authorities,  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  c  18,  per  tot 
*  Jnte,  voL  i.  o.  *,  §§  11-48. 
»  Story,  Eq.  PI.  J  23. 

(a)  See  alio  Hr.  Wallace'*  work,  "The  Merits"  (3d  ed.  1866).  See  alao  Bishop, 
Reporters  Chronologically  Arranged;  with  First  Book  of  the  Lav,  g  560  ;  Barrier *i 
Octi&numal  Remark*  upon  their  KeepectJYe    Law  Dictionary,  "  Reports." 
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several  parts,  the  principal  of  which  is  termed  the  premises,  or 
stating  part,  and  contains  a  full  and  accurate  narrative  of  the 
facta  and  circumstances  of  the  plaintiffs  case,  upon  which  the 
ultimate  decree  is  founded.  Ordinarily,  the  bill  is  drawn  by  the 
solicitor,  upon  the  general  instructions  given  by  his  client,  and  is 
signed  by  the  solicitor  only  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  regarded  as 
the  mere  statement  of  counsel,  frequently  fictitious,  and  hypothet- 
ical^ constructed,  in  order  to  extract  a  more  complete  answer 
from  the  defendant.  On  this  ground  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
rule  in  England,  that,  "  generally  speaking,  a  bill  in  chancery 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  to  prove  any 
facts  either  alleged  or  denied  in  such  bill ; "  though  the  rule  is 
admitted  to  be  subject  to  some  exceptions.1  But  as  this  rule  is 
avowedly  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  statements  in  the 
bill  are,  in  most  cases  at  least,  partially  false,  but  permitted  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  truth,  or  are  made  upon  misinformation,  and 
to  be  afterwards  corrected  by  amendment  upon  better  knowledge, 
it  is  plain  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  restricted  to  cases  falling 
within  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ;  namely,  to  allegations 
of  facts  not  lying  within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  counsel. 
But  in  England,  since  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  and  in  the  United 
States  for  a  longer  period,  the  use  of  fictions  in  pleading  has  been 
pointedly  reprobated,  and  much  effort  has  been  employed,  both  by 
courts  and  legislatures,  to  obtain  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth, 
in  all  legal  proceedings ;  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  these 
endeavors  has  materially  weakened  the  reason  of  the  rule,  so  far 
as  it  regards  facts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party  alone,  and  not  of 
his  counsel.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  some  of  the  United  States  bills  are  usually  signed  by  the  party, 
as  well  as  by  counsel ;  that  some  of  the  facts  are  ordinarily  within 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  counsel,  and  not  of  the  party  ;  and 


settled,  without  qualification  ;  bat  in  the  latest  edition,  after  observing  that  the  author- 
ities are  contradictory  upon  this  subject,  he  only  remarks,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  the 
more  prevalent  opinion  "  that  a  bill  in  chancery  cannot  be  used  at  law  at  the  admission 
of  the  plaintiff.  2  Phil.  Ev.  23  j&th  ed.j.  Mr.  Justice  Boiler  held  it  admissible  in  all 
cases  where  there  had  been  proceedings  anon  the  bill.  Bull.  N.  P.  2BS.  Bat  in  sev- 
eral American  cases,  it  has  been  rejected,  in  trials  at  law,  on  the  ground  that  many  of 
tfae  facto  stated  were  merely  the   Hnggestiona   of  counsel.     See  Owens  «.  Dawson, 

1  Watts,  US;  Bees  v.  Lawless,  4  Litt  213  ;  Belden  v.  Davies,  2  Hall  (N.  Y.),  414.  If 
the  bill  has  been  sworn  to,  it  is  conceded  to  be  admissible.    See  Rankin  c  Maxwell, 

2  A.  K.  Marsh.  438  ;  Cbipman  «.  Thompson,  Walk.  Ch.  406. 

VOL.  hi.  17 
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that,  in  certain  cases,  either  the  bill  itself  is  sworn  to,  or  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  stating  the  material  facts.  Such  is 
the  case  in  some  bills  of  discovery,  bills  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
lost  instruments,  and  some  otlierB.  Now,  in  all  these  and  the  like 
cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  the  statements  in  the  bill, 
considerately  made,  of  facts  known  to  the  persons  making  them, 
should  not  be  received  elsewhere,  against  the  party,  as  evidence  of 
his  admissions  of  the  facts  so  stated.1    Where  the  statement 

1  In  Lord  Triinlestown  t>.  Kemmb,  9  CI.  &  Fin,  749,  777,  779,  780,  which  m  a. 


'■n  one  of  the  item*  of  account,  in  the 
schedule  referred  to  in  that  deed  of  compromise  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  bill  was  held 
admissible.  The  plaintiff  also  offered  in  evidence,  by  way  of  reply,  a  bill  in  chancery 
filed  against  one  of  his  ancestors,  respecting  the  same  premises,  and  the  answer  of  hu 
ancestor,  stating  what  he  bad  heard  his  grandmother,  who  was  a  jointress  in  posses) 
■ion  of  part  of  the  lands,  say,  in  regard  to  her  refusing  to  join  her  son  in  any  alienation 
of  the  estate.  This  evidence  was  held  rightly  rejected,  as  being  hearsay  ;  though  it 
was  conceded  that,  had  it  been  the  declaration  of  a  parly  in  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  made  againii  his  own  interest,  it  might  have  been  received. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Boileau  v.  Rutlin,  2  Kxch.  865  (1818),  which  waa  assump- 
sit for  use  and  occupation,  the  defence  was,  that  the  defendant  had  occupied  under  an 
agreement  to  purchase.  Though  he  had  given  notice  to  the  plaintiff1  to  produce  this 
agreement,  he  did  not  call  for  it,  hut  in  proof  of  it  he  put  in  a  bill  and  other  proceed- 
ings in  a  suit  in  chancery  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  him,  for  not  performing  that 
agreement,  and  stating  its  terms.  This  waa  objected  to,  but  was  admitted  by  IA. 
Denman,  as  some  evidence  of  the  contract,  reserving  the  point.  On  a  motion  for  a  non- 
trial  Tor  this  cause,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  waa  held  inad- 
missible, upon  grounds  stated  by  Parke,  B.,  as  follows  :  — 

"It  is  certain  that  a  bill  in  chancery  is  no  evidence  against  the  party  in  whoa* 
name  it  is  filed,  unless  his  privity  to  it  ia  shown.  That  was  decided  in  Woollet  «. 
Roberts  (1  Cb.  Ca.  64),  though  no  such  decision  was  wanted.  The  proceedings  on 
such  a  bill,  after  answer,  tend  to  diminish  the  presumption  that  it  might  have  been 
filed  by  a  stranger,  and  appear  to  have  been  held  sufficient  to  establish  the  privity  of 
the  party  in  whose  name  it  waa  filed.  Snow  d.  Lord  Crawley  o.  Phillips  (1  Sid.  220). 
When  that  privity  ia  established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  ia  admissible  to  show 
the  fact  that  such  a  suit  was  instituted,  and  what  the  subject  of  it  waa ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  statements  in  it  are  any  evidence  against  the  plaintiff  of  their  truth, 
on  the  footing  of  an  admission.  Upon  this  point  the  authorities  are  conflicting;.  In 
the  case  referred  to  in  Siderfin,  it  would  seem  that  the  bill,  which  was  filed  by  the 
defendant  to  be  relieved  from  a  bond  as  aimoniacal,  waa  used  againat  him  to  prove  that 
he  was  simoniacally  presented  ;  but  it  does  not  very  distinctly  so  appear.  In  Buller's 
Nisi  l'rius  (p.  288),  a  bill  in  chancery  ia  said  to  be  '  evidence  against  the  complainant,  for 
the  allegations  of  every  man's  bjfj  shall  be  supposed  to  be  true ;  and  therefore  it 
amounts  to  a  confession  and  admission  of  the  truth  of  any  fact ;  and  if  the  counsel 
have  mingled  in  it  any  fact  that  is  not  true,  the  party  may  have  his  action.'  And, 
after  referring  to  the  conflicting  authority  in  Fittglbbon,  198,  the  anther  of  that  trea- 
tise on  the  law  of  Niai  Prins  lays  it  down  as  a  clear  proposition,  that  where  the  matter 
is  stated  by  the  bill  as  a  fact  on  which  the  plaintiff  founds  Ilia  claim  for  relief,  it  will 
be  admitted  in  evidence,  and  will  amount  to  proof  of  a  confession.  These  are  the  au- 
thorities in  favor  of  the  defendant.  The  recent  case  of  Lord  Trimlestown  *.  EemmU 
(B  0.  &  F.  7i9),  which  was  also  mentioned,  is  not  one  in  his  favor,  for  the  bill  waa 
there  admitted  to  show  what  the  subject  of  the  suit  was,  and  to  explain  a  subsequent 
agreement  for  a  settlement  between  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  Lord  Ferrers  «.  Shirley  (Fit*.  195),  a  bill  preferred  by  **" "  '  ' 
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has  been  sworn  to,  it  constitutes  a  clear  exception  to  the  rule ; 
and  in  either  case  it  is  ordinarily  not  conclusive,  but  open  to 
explanation.1 

stating  the  existence  of  ■  deed  at  that  time,  was  objected  to  as  proof  of  that  fact,  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  to  do  mora  than  the  surmise  of  counsel  for  the  better  discovery  of 
the  title  ;  and  the  court  would  not  Buffer  it  to  be  read.  And  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Doe  d. 
Bowermsn  e.  Sy bourn  (7  T.  B.  2),  where  the  distinction  was  insisted  upon  between 
facta  stated  by  way  or  inducement,  and  those  whereon  tba  plaintiff  founds  bis  claim  for 
relief,  rejected  that  distinction,  and  pronounced  his  judgment,  in  which  the  court 
acquiesced,  that  a  bill  in  chancer;  is  never  admitted  further  than  to  show  that  such  a, 
bill  did  exist,  and  that  certain  facte  were  in  issue  between  the  parties,  in  order  to  let  in 
the  anawer  or  depositions.  And  it  appears  that  in  Taylor  o.  Cole  (7  T.  R.  8,  n.)  his  Lord- 
ship held  the  same  doctrine  ;  with  the  exception,  that  a  bill  in  chancery  by  an  ances- 
tor was  evidence  to  prove  a  family  pedigree  stated  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
inscription  on  a  tombstone,  or  an  entry  in  a  Bible.  This  exception  also  was  disallowed 
by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  Banbury  Peerage  Caae  (reported  in  1  Selwyn's  Nisi 
Priiis,  756  (20th  td.),  and  correctly  reported,  for  I  have  examined  the  books  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  28th  February,  and  90th  of  May,  1800).  The  judges  unani- 
mously held,  that  a  bill  in  equity  was  no  proof  of  the  facte  therein  alleged,  or  aa  a  dec- 
laration respecting  pedigree ;  that  it  made  no  distinction  that  the  bill  was  filed  for 
relief.  And,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  bill  in  chancery  can  ever  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  in  the  coart  of  Ian,  to  prove  any  facts  either  alleged  nr  denied  in 
such  bill,  the  judges  gave  their  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  a  bill  in  chancery 
cannot  be  received  aa  evidence  to  prove  any  fact  alleged  or  denied  in  such  bill.  But 
whether  any  possible  case  might  be  put  which  would  form  an  exception  to  aach  general 
rule,  the  judges  could  not  undertake  to  say.  In  the  case  of  Medcalfe  o.  Medcalfe,  (I 
Atk.  63),  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwickn  held,  that  the  role  of  evidence  at  law  was,  that  a 
bill  in  chancery  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evidence,  for  it  is  taken  to  be  the  sugges- 
tion of  counsel  only  ;  but  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  had  been  often  allowed,  snathe 
Mil  was  read.  This  distinction  was  afterwards  repudiated  in  the  cue  of  Kilbee  •. 
Sneyd  (2  Molloy,  208),  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hart.  When  the  defendant's  counsel 
offered  to  read  part  of  the  bill,  aa  proof  of  certain  facta  on  which  he  rested  pert  of  his 
defence,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  court  never  read  a  bill  at  evidence  of  the  plaintiff's 
knowledge  of  a  fact.  '  It  is  mere  pleader's  nutter  ;  the  statements  of  a  bill  are  no 
more  than  the  flourishes  of  the  draughtsman ; '  and  that  no  decree  was  ever  founded  on 
the  allegations  of  a  plaintiff's  bill  as  evidence  of  facta;  and  he  further  said,  that  the 
statements  of  a  bill  are  Dot  evidence,  and  the  registrar  could  not  enter  any  pert  of  it 
on  his  notes  as  read.  In  this  state  of  the  authorities  directly  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weight  of  them  is  against  ths  reception  of  a  bill  in 
equity  aa  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the  alleged  facta.  But  it  was  argued  that 
there  are  many  more  recent  authorities  indirectly  bearing  upon  this  question,  which 
afford  a  strong  analogy  in  favor  of  the  reception  of  a  lull  in  equity  as  evidence  in  the 
nature  of  ■  confession.  These  are  the  cases  of  Brickell  v.  Hulse  (7A.  *  E.  454)  and 
Gardner  b.  Moult  (10  A.  ft  E.  464).  In  the  first  of  these,  a  party  using  an  affidavit  on 
a  motion,  in  the  second,  by  sending  another  to  state  a  particular  fact,  was  held  to 
make  the  affidavit  and  statement,  respectively,  evidence  against  himself.  These  case* 
do  not  fall  under  the  description  of  pleadings  by  parties;  they  are  rather  instances  of 
admission  by  conduct,  and  are  analogous  to  those  in  which  the  declarations  or  third 

Kaons  are  made  evidence  by  the  express  reference  of  the  party  to  them  as  being  true, 
is  is  the  explanation  very  rightly  given  in  Hr.  Taylor's  recent  Treatise  on  Evidence. 
In  the  first  of  the  above-men  tinned  esses  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  defendant  pre- 
pared the  affidavit,  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  as  true;  at  all  events,  that  he  exhib- 
ited it  for  IM  purpat  of  proving  a  certain  fact.  In  the  second,  it  must  be  taken  that 
he  sent  the  servant  to  prove  a  particular  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  far,  if  he  sent  him  to  be 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  to  give  evidence  generally  as  to  any  act  to  which  the  com- 
missioner might  examine  him,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  holding  that  his  answers 
would  be  evidence  against  the  party,  any  more  than  there  would  be  for  receiving  the 


*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  {{  212,  561. 
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§  275.  Bill  evidence  for  dsf endant.  In  courts  of  equity,  however, 
the  bill  may  be  read  at  evidence  for  the  defendant,  of  any  of  the 
matters  therein  directly  and  positively  averred.1  For  it  is  a  part 
of  that  record  upon  the  whole  of  which  the  decree  is  to  be  made ; 
and  whether  the  allegations  be  true  or  not,  is  immaterial,  they 
being  pat  forth  as  true,  and  of  the  nature  of  judicial  admissions, 

evidence  of  a  witness  examined  by  a  party  in  an  ordinary  trial  at  law,  u  an  implied 
admission  by  him,  which,  it  is  conceded,  can  never  be  done.  (See  Lord  Demnan'a 
judgment  in  both  the  cram  last  cited.)  The  case  of  Cole  v.  Badly  (11  A.  &  E.  807) 
was  also  referred  to  aa  an  authority.  From  the  short  report  of  that  case,  it  is  not  clear 
on  what  ground  the  evidence  was  received.  It  would  seem  that  it  wa«  received  as  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  on  a  prior  inquiry ,  between  the  same  parties,  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. It  could  not  be  on  the  ground  that  the  statement  was  evidence  against  the  party, 
simply  because  the  witness  was  produced  by  him,  as  the  contrary  waa  laid  down  in  the 
two  cases  of  Brickell  «.  Hulse  and  Gardner  v.  Moult,  which  were  referred  to.  These 
authorities,  therefore,  afford  no  reason  for  doubting  the  propriety  of  the  decisions  above 
referred  to  as  to  bills  in  equity.  It  would  seem  that  those,  as  well  as  pleadings  at  com- 
mon law,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  positive  allegations  of  the  truth  of  the  facta  tharein, 
for  all  purposes,  hut  only  as  statements  of  the  esse  of  the  party,  to  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied by  tbe  opposite  side,  and  if  denied  to  be  proved,  and  ultimately  submitted  for 
f'udicial  decision.  The  facts  actually  decided  by  an  issue  in  any  suit  cannot  be  again 
itigated  between  the  same  parties,  arid  are  evidence  between  them,  and  that  conclu- 
sive, upon  a  different  principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  litigation;  and  SO 
are  the  material  facts  alleged  by  ons  party,  which  are  directly  admitted  by  the  oppo- 


e  party,  or  indirectly  admitted  by  taking  a  traverse  on  some  other  facts,  but 
the  traverse  is  found  against  the  party  making  it.  But  the  statements  of  a  part; 
declaration  or  plea,  though,  for  the  purposes  of  the  cause,  he  is  bound  by  those 
are  material,  and  the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  them  upon  an  issue,  ought  not,  it 
should  seem,  to  be  treated  aa  confessions  of  the  truth  of  the  facta  stated.  Many  cases 
were  suggested  in  the  argument  before  us,  of  the  inconveniences  and  absurdities  which 
would  follow  from  their  admission  as  evidence  in  other  suits,  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated.  There  is,  however,  we  believe,  no  direct  authority  on  this  point.  The  dictum 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  the  Fishmonger's  Company  v.  Robertson  (i  H.  t  G, 
102),  which  waa  referred  to  in  argument,  seems  to  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  de- 
cision on  this  point;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  determination  of  that  case.  It  is 
enough,  however,  to  say,  that,  as  to  hills  in  equity,  the  weight  of  authority  is  clearly 
against  their  admissibility,  for  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  were  material  in  the 
present  case;  and  we  are  bound  by  that  authority."    Id.  676-881. 

From  these  and  other  authorities,  it  seems  clear,  that  the  bill,  if  tuorn  to,  is  evi- 
dence against  the  plaintiff  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  therein  stated.  Its 
admissibility,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  oath,  but  on  tbe  fact  that  he  is  conu- 
sant of  the  statements  in  the  bill,  and  solemnly  propounds  them  as  true.  The  oath  is 
a  proof  of  this  knowledge  and  solemn  assertion;  but  may  not  other  evidence  be  equally 
satisfactory  ?  If  so,  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  single  point  of  the  plaintiffs  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill ;  unless  it  be  maintained  that,  notwithstanding 
the  present  state  of  forensic  law,  parties  are  still  at  liberty  to  allege  as  true,  material 
propositions  of  fact  which  they  know  to  be  false.  It  is  therefore  conceived  that,  in  the 
United  States,  and  nnder  the  new  rules  of  practice,  tbe  general  question,  as  stated  in 
Boileau  v.  Rutlin,  may  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.  There  was  another 
ground  on  which  tbe  bill  in  chancery  in  Boileau  v.  Rutlin  might  well  have  been  re- 
jected; namely,  that  the  admission  it  contained  waa  a  amfatia  juris,  or,  at  most,  a 
mixed  proposition  of  law  end  fact,  which  is  not  to  be  proved  by  the  mere  admission  of 
the  party,  when  batter  evidence  is  within  the  power  of  the  adverse  party,  by  tie  pro- 
duction of  the  instrument  itself.     See  ante,  vol.  i  8  96. 

'  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  971,  978,  5th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  i.  •888,  "840;  Ives  t>.  Hedcalfe,  1  Atk. 
63,  85.  Such,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  Iiord  Chancellor  Apsiey,  afterwards  Earl  Bath- 
urst,  the  real  author  of  the  book  so  well  known  aa  ftuller's  Nisi  Prius;  as  appears  from 
the  dedication  of  the  first  edition,  and  from  Lord  Mansfield's  manner  of  quoting  it,  in 
G  Burr.  2832.     See  Bull.  N.  P.  236;  2  Exch.  Rep.  677,  n.;  ante,  voL  L  §  551. 
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for  the  purposes  of  that  particular  trial.1  (a)  Bat  it  is  only  the 
amended  hill  that  may  thus  be  read,  this  alone  being  of  record ; 
unless  the  amendment  has  altered  the  effect  of  the  answer,  or 
rendered  it  obscure  ;  in  -which  case  the  original  bill  may  be  read 
by  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  answer.3  It 
may  also  be  read,  upon  the  question  as  to  costs,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  gruo  animo  the  bill  was  filed.*  And  the  plaintiffs  bill, 
filed  in  another  suit,  may  sometimes  be  read  against  him,  on  proof 
of  his  actual  privity  to  the  contents  and  to  the  filing  of  it ;  espe- 
cially where  it  is  read  in  explanation  or  corroboration  of  other 
evidence  in  the  cause.4  But  where  (he  plaintiff  has  incorrectly 
stated  circumstances  with  which  he  may  well  be  presumed  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  and  the  defendant  does  not  rely  upon 
them  in  his  answer,  the  plaintiff  will  not  be  held  bound  by  the 
statement.* 

§  276.  For  plaintiff.  The  bill  alone  may  also  sometimes  be  read 
hy  the  plaintiff,  at  evidence  against  the  defendant,  of  his  admission 
of  the  troth  of  the  matters  therein  alleged,  and  not  noticed  in  his 
answer.  The  principle,  governing  this  class  of  cases,  is  this,  that 
the  defendant,  being  solemnly  required  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth 
of  the  allegations,  has,  by  his  silence,  admitted  it.  "  Qui  tacet, 
cum  Ioqui  debet  consentire  videtur."  But  this  applies  only  to 
facts  either  directly  charged  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendant,  or  which  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  so ; s  for  if  the 
matters  alleged  are  not  of  either  of  these  descriptions,  the  better 
opinion  is,  that  the  defendant's  omission  to  notice  them  in  his 
answer  is  merely  matter  of  exception  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  admission  or  denial,  upon  the  partic- 
ular point1  (6)    If  he  replies,  instead  of  excepting,  he  must  prove 

i  See  anfe,  vol.  i.  SS  168.  186,  208. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  970,  5th  (Am.)  ed.  vol.  L  *88B;  Hales  v.  Pomfret,  Din.  Eich. 
141.     And  see  M'Gowen  v.  Young,  2  Stewart,  276. 

1  Ibid.;  Fitzgerald  v.  OTUherty,  1  Moll.  347. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  977,  5th  (Am. )  ed.  vol.  i.  •  889;  Woollet  v.  Roberto,  1  Ch.  Cm. 
64;  Handeside  v.  Brown,  1  Dick.  236;  Lord  Trimlestown  v.  Kemmis,  9  CI.  &  Fin.  740. 

1  Wright  v.  Miller,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  108. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  977,  n.  by  Perkins,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  vol  i.  "839  ;  Thorington  ». 
Canon,  1  Porter,  257;  Kirkroan  v.  Vanlier,  7  Ala.  217;  Ball  v.  Townaend,  I.itt.  BeL 
Ca.  825  ;  Monday  t>.  Garrett,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  212  ;  Tobin  e.  Wilson,  S  J.  J.  Marsh.  08 ; 
Pier*™  b.  Mean*,  8  A.  K.  Marsh.  4.     And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  £  171,  n. 

J  Ibid.  And  see  Tate  v.  Connor,  2  Dey.  Ch.  224;  Lunn  v.  Johnson,  S  Ired.  Ch. 
70;  Cropper  v.  Bartons,  6  Leigh,  426;  Coleman  v.  Lynn,  4  Baud.  454. 

la)  Jones  v.  Tbacker,  01  O*.  329.  «  Heard,  IB  Ark.  181 ;  Ryan  v.  Kelvin, 

(6)  Ingram  *.  Tompkins,  16  Ma  399  ;    14  111.  88. 
Lyon  v.    Boiling,   11  Ala.   758 ;    Hardy 
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the  allegations.1  (a)  If  the  defendant,  being  duly  served  with  a 
eubpcena,  contumaciously  neglects  to  appear  and  answer ; a  (A)  or 
moves  to  dismiss  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  is  barred 
by  lapse  of  time  ;  or  answers  evasively,  —  the  allegations  will  be 
taken  as  admitted.8  And  where  the  plaintiff  reads  the  defendant's 
answer  in  evidence  against  him,  he  may  also  read  so  much  of  the 
bill  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  answer.* 

§  2TT.  Amww  «■  evidence.  The  ANSWER  of  the  defendant, 
being  a  deliberate  statement  on  oath,  is  evidence  againat  him  of 
all  the  matters  it  contains ;  and  is  extremely  strong,  though  not 
so  entirely  conclusive  as  to  preclude  him  from  showing  that  it 
waB  made  under  an  innocent  mistake,  (c)  And  it  may  be  read, 
notwithstanding  the  plaintiff,  by  his  replication,  has  denied  the 
truth  of  the  whole  answer,  (d) 

§  278.  Bam*  ■abject.  But  it  is  only  the  answer  of  a  person  *iu 
juris  that  can  be  treated  as  an  admission  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  to 
dispense  with  other  proof  of  them ;  and  therefore  the  answer  of 
an  infant  by  his  guardian  cannot  be  read  against  the  infant,  for 
he  cannot  make  an  admission  which  ought  to  bind  him ;  though 
it  may  be  read  against  the  guardian,  for  it  is  he  alone  that  makes 

>  Cochran  v.  Couper,  1  Harringt.  200.  In  Young  »■  Grundy,  6  Cranch,  SI,  it  WW 
saiil,  in  general  terms,  that  if  the  answer  neither  admits  nor  denies  the  allegations  in 
the  bill,  they  must  be  proved  at  tbe  bearing ;  the  distinction  taken  in  the  text  not 
being  adverted  to,  as  the  case  did  not  call  for  it. 

3  Ante,  roL  i.  g  18  ;  Atwood  v.  Harrison,  G  J.  J.  Marsh.  320  ;  Higgina  v.  Conner, 
S  Dana,  1.  In  these  cases,  however,  if  there  is  no  general  order  on  the  subject,  it  is 
usual  to  make  a  special  order,  that  unless  an  answer  ia  made  within  a  certain  time,  the 
bill  will  be  taken  pro  con/nao.  See  Cory  v.  Gertckon,  2  Mad.  13 ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr. 
669-577  (Perkins's  ed.)  Sth  (Am.)  ed.  513-625  ;  1  Hoffro.  Ch.  Pr.  c.  6,  pp.  181-190. 

*  Jones  v.  Person,  2  Hawks,  200  ;  Bailee  v.  Duncan,  7  Monroe,  S82  ;  McCaniball 
«.  Gill,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  87. 

*  M'Gowen  v.  Young,  2  Stew.  178. 

(a)  So  in  Wilson  ».  Kinney,  14  111.  27,  Stotesbory  «.  Vail,  18  N.  J.  Eq.  880;  Lt- 
and  in  Trenchard  v.  Warner,  18  111.  142.  kens  v.  Fielden,  11  Paige  (K.  Y.),  644;  and 
Distinct  and  positive  allegations  in  a  bill  the  answer  should  be  sworn  to  according 
taken  pro  coiifaao  most  be  taken  as  true  to  the  form  of  administering  the  oath 
without  proof,  as  in  case  of  a  judgment  by  which  ia  customary  in  the  country  in 
nii  dicit  at  common  law.  This  doctrine  which  the  answer  is  taken.  Bead  «.  Con- 
applies  with  equal  force  to  bills  of  review,  sequa,  4  Wash.  C.  CL  336. 

United  States  v.  Samperyac,  1  Hemp.  118.  {d)  The  omission  of  the  respondent  to 

(b)  As  to  what  will  constitute  a  due  assert  a  fact  material  to  his  defence,  and 
service  of  a  rubpama,  so  that  a  bill  may  be  which  is  at  the  time  within  his  knowledge, 
taken  pro  am/esao,  see  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  though  it  may  not  deprive  him  of  the 
498-530  (Perkins's  ed.)  3d  Am.  ed.  440-  benefit  of  testimony  taken  to  establish  the 
464.  fact,  is  a  reason  for  requiring  more  strin- 

ic)  Home  Ins.  Co.  ».  Myer,  93  111.  271 ;  gent  proof.     Goodwin  «.  McQehee,  IS  Ala. 

Yost  v.  Hudibnrg.  2  Lea  (Tenn.),   627.  232. 

If  a  defendant  is  absent  from  the  country         The  answer  of  ■  corporation,  under  the 

a  commission  will  issue  to  take  his  answer,  corporate  seal,  and  signed  by  its  president, 
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oath  to  it.1  (a)  Nor  can  an  infant's  case  be  stated  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law  ;  because  the  admis- 
sions in  such  case  would  not  be  binding  on  the  infant.1  So  the 
joint  answer  of  hatband  and  wife,  though  it  may  be  read  against 
both,  if  it  relates  merely  to  the  personal  property  belonging  to 
the  wife,  yet  if  it  relates  to  the  inheritance  of  the  wife,  it  cannot 
be  read  against  her,  though  it  still  may  be  read  against  the 
husband.'  But  where  the  wife  had  represented  herself  and  trans- 
acted as  a  feme  sole,  the  other  parties  believing  her  to  be  such, 
and  the  husband  had  connived  at  the  concealment  of  the  mar- 
riage, her  answer  was  allowed  to  be  read  against  the  husband.4  (b) 
And  where  a  feme  covert,  being  heir-at-law  of  a  testator,  lived 
separate  and  answered  separate  from  her  husband,  pursuant  to 
an  order  for  that  purpose,  her  admission  of  the  will  was  held 
sufficient  ground  to  establish  it.* 

i.  Speke,  8  Hod.  268  ; 
"ms.  ZS7  ;  Legard  v.  SI 
Swansl.  392;  Stephenson  v.  Stephenson,  6  Paige,  858;  Kent  c.  Taneyhill,  6  0.  k  3.  1; 
Harris  v.  Harris,  Id.  Ill  ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  814  ;  3  Kent,  Coram.  2(6.  The  infant** 
answer  by  his  mother  mar  be  read  against  her.     Beaaley  v.  lUgrath,  2  Sen.  &  Lefr.  81. 

1  Hawkins  e.  Luscombe,  2  Swsnst  392. 

1  Evans  v.  Cogan,  2  P.  Wins.  450.  And  see  Merest  v.  Hodgson,  B  Price,  563  j 
Elston  v.  Wood,  2  M.  &  K.  676;  Ward  v.  Mealh,  2  Chan.  Cas.  172  ;  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr. 
6G,  pi.  4  ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  6th  (Am.)  ed.  185,  186  ;  Lewis  v.  Yale,  4  Fla.  US.  The 
answer  of  a.  feme  executrix  shall  not  be  read  to  charge  the  husband.  1  Eq.  Caa.  Abr. 
227;  Cole  o.  Gray,  2  Vem.  7»- 

1  Butter  v.  Baldwin,  1  Eq.  Caa.  Abr.  226. 

*  Codringtou  v.  E.  Shelburne,  2  Dick.  47S.  In  several  of  the  United  States,  it  ia 
enacted,  that  the  answer  of  the  defendant,  discovering  a  concealment  of  the  property 
of  a  judgment  debtor,  to  defraud  his  creditors,  shall  sot  be  read  in  evidence  against 

has  the  same  force  and  effect  as  evidence         (a)  Watson    t>.   Godwin,    1    lid.    Ch. 

as  the  answer  of  an  individual  not  under  Decia.  26 ;   Lenox  r.  Notrebe,  1  Hemp. 

oath  would  have  in  like  cases.    Maryland,  251  ;  Eaton  t>.  Tillinghaat,  4   R.  I.  276  ; 

Ac.  Co.  e.  Wingert,  S  Gill  (Md.J,   170;  Benson    s.  Wright,   4    Md.    Ch.    Deci*. 

Bute    Batik   *.   Edwards,   20   Ala.  £12.  278. 

Such  answer  cannot  be  used  as  evidence;  (S)  Aud  where  a  married  woman  claims 
hut  it  puts  in  issue  the  allegation  to  which  as  a  respondent,  in  opposition  to  her  hue- 
it  responds,  and  impose*  on  the  complain-  band,  or  lives  separate  from  him,  or  dis- 
ant  the  burden  of  proving  such  allegation,  approves  of  the  defence  which  he  wishes 
Baltimore,  Ac  S.  R.  v.  Wheeling,  18  her  to  nuke,  she  may  obtain  in  order  of 
Gra tt  ( Vs. )  40.  See  also  Love tt  v.  Steam,  the  court  for  liberty  to  answer  and  defend 
ke.  Assoc,  6  Paige  (N.  Y.),  54';  McLard  the  suit  separately;  and  in  such  case  her 
v.  Linnville,  10  Huiuph.(Tenn.)  168  ;  Car-  answer  may  be  read  against  her.  Story, 
yeuter  e.  Prov.  Ins.  Co.,  4  How.  (U.  S.)  Eq.  PI.  {  71 ;  Ex  part*  Halsom,  2  Atk. 
185.  And  where  the  defendant  in  ■  bill  60;  Travers  r.  Bulkeley,  1  Ves.  888;  Jack. 
to  redeem,  in  his  answer  expressly  waives  son  v.  Ha  worth,  1  Sim.  k  Stu.  161;  Wy. 
all  objection  to  plaintiff  redeeming  npon  bourn  v.  Blount,  1  Dick,  155;  Com.  Dig. 
the  payment  of  such  sum  aa  shall  be  found  Chancery,  K,  2.  See  also  Thoroid  v.  Hay, 
due,  he  cannot  afterwards  insist  that  the  1  Dick.  410,  and  Caiieton  «.  Dyer,  10 
mortgage  had  been  foreclosed  before  the  Yea.  443. 

Blanchard,  4  Allen  (Mass.),  638. 
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§  279.  Exception*  a*  to  infanta.  There  are  also  tone  exceptions 
to  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  answer  of  an  infant.  For  after  he  comes 
of  age  he  may  be  permitted  to  file  a  new  answer,  upon  his  affida- 
vit that  he  now  can  make  a  better  defence  than  before ;  but  he  is 
bound-  to  do  this,  as  he  is  in  respect  to  the  confirmation  or  avoid' 
ance  of  other  acts  of  his  infancy,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
his  coming  of  age,  and  without  laehee  ;  if,  therefore,  he  unreason- 
ably delays  to  apply  for  leave  to  make  a  better  defence,  he  will  be 
taken  to  have  confirmed  his  former  answer,  and  it  may  then  be 
read  against  him.1  And  if  the  infant's  father,  being  an  heir-at- 
law,  and  of  age,  has  by  his  answer  in  the  original  suit  admitted 
the  due  execution  of  the  will  of  his  ancestor,  but  died  before  the 
cause  was  brought  to  a  hearing,  the  answer  may  be  read  against 
the  infant,  as  an  admission  of  the  will,  and  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it.a(a) 

bucIi  defendant,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  Tor  the  suns  fraud.  See  New  York,  Blntch- 
ford's  Statutes,  p.  807;  Union  Bank  v.  Barker,  S  Barb.  Ch.  358;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat. 
1846,  c.  21,  f£  36,  37  ;  Michigan,  Rev.  Stat.  1340,  c.  90,  IS  27,  28  ;  Wisconsin,  Rev. 
Stat  18*9,  c  84,  J9  10.  11  ;  Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat.  1837,  c  23,  &  130,  132.  In  Ver- 
mont, the  statute  provides,  that  "  the  aiaiotr  of  the  defendant  in  chancery  shall  not  be 
used  as  evidence  to  prove  any  fact  therein  stated,  in  any  prosecution  against  such  de- 
fendant for  a  crime  or  penalty."  Vt  Rev.  Stat.  1839,  c.  24,  §  25.  In  New  York,  it 
is  also  enacted  that  "no  pleading  can  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the 

Erty,  as  proof  of  a  fact  admitted  or  alleged  in  such  pleading."  Amend.  Code,  %  1S7. 
Iowa,  "no  (verified)  pleading  can  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
party;  nor  can  a  party  be  compelled  to  state  facts,  which,  if  true,  would  subject  him 
to  a  prosecution  fnr  ftlrmy.  Code  of  1851,  $  1748.  In  Virginia,  "  evidence  shall  not 
be  given  against  the  accused,  of  an;  statement  made  by  him  as  a  witness  upon  a  legal 
examination."  Code  of  1S49,  c.  IBS,  j  22.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  aa  a  general  rule 
of  law,  that  no  party  or  witness  can  be  compelled  to  discover  or  to  state  any  matter 
which  may  expose  him  to  a  criminal  charge  or  penalty.  Aide,  vol.  i.  §  193,  n. ;  Id. 
f  451 ;  Story,  Eg.  PI.  §§  575-578,  591-598  ;  Wigram  on  Discovery,  pi.  130-133  ;  Lich- 
field v.  Bond,  6  Beav.  88 ;  Adams  v.  Porter,  1  Cuah.  170 ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  826,  627,  and 
notes  by  Perkins,  6th  (Am.)  ed.  562  ;  Livingston  v.  Tompkins,  4  Johns.  Ch.  433  ; 
<""-"  *>.  Postiey,  2  Paige,  699.  (ft)  And  it  u  now  well  settled,  that  if  a  witness, 
the  protection  of  the  court,  is  obliged  to  answer  in  a  matter  tending  to  crim- 
e  himself;  what  he  says  must  be  considered  to  have  been  obtained  by  compulsion, 
and  cannot  afterwards  be  given  in  evidence  against  him.  Region  t>.  Gsrbett,  2  C.  k 
K.  174,  495;  ante,  vol.  i.  §  461.  The  same  principle,  it  is  conceived,  will  apply  to 
matters  which  the  defendant  has  been  compelled  to  disclose  in  bis  answer  in  chancery. 
But  where  the  defendant  voluntarily  answers,  without  obtaining  the  protection  of  the 
court  by  demurring  or  otherwise,  the  answer  may  be  read  in  evidence  against  him  in  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Regius  «.  Goldshede,  1  C.  k  K.  657.  And  tee  ante,  vol.  i. 
IS  193,  225,  220. 

1  Cecil  v.  Salisbury,  2  Vera.  224  ;  Bonnet  o.  lye,  1  Dick.  89  ;  2  Atk.  487,  639  ; 
Stephenson  v.  Stephenson,  S  Paige,  353  ;  Mason  v.  Debow,  2  Hayw.  178. 

1  Lock  ft  Foote,  4  Sim.  182. 

(a)  And  where  a  respondent  dies  after  (6)  Although  a  defendant  in  equity  is 

answering  a  bill,   leaving  minor  children  not  bound  to  criminate  himself,  or  supply 

who  are   made  parties,   the  complainant  any  link  in  the  evidence  by  which  a  enm- 

roay  nevertheless  use  the  answer,  to  the  inal  prosecution  may  he  sustained  against 

same  extent  as  if  the  defendant  were  liv-  himself,  he  may  be  compelled,  in  answer 

ing.      Robertson   t>.   Parka,   S    MtL   Ch.  to  a  charge  of 'fraud,  to  discover  any  act 

Decia.  85.  not  amounting  to  a  public  offence  or  an 
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§  280.  Amnw  of  idiots.  But  though,  in  general,  the  answer  of 
an  infant  cannot  be  read  against  him,  except  as  above  stated,  yet 
the  rule  is  different  in  regard  to  idiots  and  persons  of  permanently 
weak  intellects,  and  those  who  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  are 
reduced  to  a  second  infancy ;  their  answer,  which  is  made  by 
guardian,  being  admitted  to  be  read  against  them,  as  the  answer 
of  one  of  full  age,  made  in  person.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  said  to  be  this,  that  as  the  infant  improves  in  reason  and  judg- 
ment, he  is  to  have  a  day  to  show  cause,  after  he  comes  of  age  ' 
but  the  case  of  the  others  being  hopeless,  and  becoming  worse  and 
worse,  they  can  have  no  day.1  (a) 

§  281.  Answer  as  evidence  for  pHiatMC  In  regard  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  answer  in  support  of  the  plaintiff' »  case,  the  rule  in  equity 
is  Bomewhat  different  from  the  rule  at  law.  For  though,  as  we 
have  heretofore  seen,3  when  the  answer  of  a  defendant  in  chancery 
is  read  against  him,  in  an  action  at  law,  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  have  the  whole  read ;  yet  in  courts  of  equity  the  rule  is,  that, 
"  where  a  plaintiff  chooses  to  read  a  passage  from  a  defendant's 
answer,  he  reads  all  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  passage  :  and 
if  it  contains  a  reference  to  any  other  passage,  that  other  passage 
must  be  read  also ;  but  it  is  to  be  read  only  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining,  so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary,  the  passage 
previously  read,  in  which  reference  to  it  is  made.  If,  in  the  pas- 
sage thus  referred  to,  new  facts  and  circumstances  are  introduced, 
in  grammatical  connection  with  that  which  must  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  reference,  the  facts  and  circumstances 
so  introduced  are  not  to  be  considered  as  read."  *  Thus,  where 
the  passage  read  commenced  with  the  words  "  before  such  demand 
was  made,"  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  read  the  passage  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  which  that  demand  was  spoken  of.*    The 

i  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  22*.  225,  5tl  Am.  ed.  178,  8*1;  Leving  n.  Carerly,  Prec  Ch.  229. 
And  see  2  Johns.  Ch.  235-237. 

1  Aide,  vol.  i.  %\  201,  202. 

1  Bartlctt  v.  Gillird,  3  Rugs.  157,  per  14.  Eldon.  And  see  Horse  v.  Bonn,  G  Sim. 
225;  Calcntt  t>.  Maker,  2  MolL  316;  Ormond  v.  Hutchinson,  IS  Tea.  53. 

'  Ibid. 

indictable  crime,  although  it  may  be  one  lunatic.     See  also  Micklethwaite  v.  A tkin- 

ot  great  moral  turpitude.     Fobs  v.  Hornet,  son,  1  Coll.  173.    But  it  wae  held,  that, 

81  Me.  31.  upon  a  bill  of  revivor  against  the  personal 

(a)  In  Stanton  v.   Perrival,   35   Eiig.  representatives   of  the  lunatic  alter  her 

Law  k  Eq.  1,  5  H.  L.  Can.  257,  it  is  laid  death,  they  being  the  committee  who  made 

down  that  the  answer  of  the  committee  of  a  the  answer  in  the  original  suit,  their  origi- 

lanatic  could  not  be  read  so  as  to  bind  the  nal  answer  could  be  read  against  them. 
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defendant,  also,  ma;  read  any  other  passage  in  his  answer,  con- 
nected in  meaning  with  that  which  the  plaintiff  has  read.1  The 
want  of  grammatical  connection  will  not  prevent  another  part 
from  being  read,  if  it  is  connected  in  meaning  and  is  explanatory 
of  the  other ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merely  grammatical  con- 
nection, as,  for  example,  by  the  particles  but  or  and,  will  not 
entitle  another  part  to  be  read,  if  it  have  no  such  explanatory  rela- 
tion.1 It  may  here  be  added,  that  where  the  plaintiff,  in  reading 
a  passage  from  a  defendant's  answer,  has  been  obliged  to  read  an 
allegation  which  makes  against  his  case,  he  will  be  permitted  to 
read  other  evidence,  disproving  such  allegation.8  (a) 

§  282.  Manner  of  statement  material  The  manner  of  statement 
in  the  answer  is  sometimes  material  to  its  effect,  as  an  admission 
against  the  defendant,  dispensing  with  other  proof.  For  a  mere 
statement  that  the  defendant  has  been  informed  that  a  fact  is  as 
stated,  without  expressing  his  belief  of  it,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
an  admission  of  the  fact.  But  if  he  answer  that  he  believes  or  is 
informed  and  believes,  that  the  fact  is  so,  this  will  be  deemed  a 

i  Bude  v.  Whitchurch,  S  Sim.  BS2  ;  Skerrett  v.  Lynch,  2  Moll.  820. 

1  Davis  v.  Sparling,  1  Ruga.  &  My.  64  ;  a.  c.  Turn.  199. 

*  2  Dan.  Cb.  Pr.  979,  5th  Am.  ml.  vol,  i.  S40 ;  Price  v.  LyttoD,  8  Bus*.  206. 

(a)  "The  rule  requiring  the  whole  and  if,  in  order  to  nnderetand  the  sense 
statement  containing  the  admission  to  he  of  the  passage  on  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
taken together  prevails  to  a  considerable  lies,  it  is  necessary  to  read  on  the  part  of 
extent  in  equity,  but  with  respect  to  the  defendant  other  portions  of  the  answer, 
answers  and  examination!*  in  chancery,  still  these  [tortious  will  be  evidence  only 
the  equity  rule  is  far  less  comprehensive  so  far  as  they  are  explanatory  ;  and  any 
than  that  which  is  recognized  at  common  new  facts  introduced  therein,  though  so 
law,  as  if  a  party  admits  in  his  examina-  immediately  connected  with  the  parts 
tion  or  answer  that  lie  received  a  sum  of  admitted  as  to  be  incapable  of  subtrac- 
money,  and  adds  in  the  same  sentence  tion,  will  be  considered  as  not  read.  Thla 
that  he  immediately  raid  it  away,  or  states  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  con- 
that  a  person  save  llira  a  sum  as  a  present,  sequence  of  the  subtle  contrivances  of 
the  charge  and  discharge  will  be  so  blended  equity  draftsmen  ;  whose  skill  formerly 
together  that  the  one  will  not  he  admiasi-  consisted  in  so  grammatically  blending 
ble  without  the  other  ;  still,  if  he  once  important  points  of  the  defendant's  case 
admits  the  receipt  of  money  as  an  inde-  with  admissions  that  could  not  be  with- 
pendent  fact,  he  cannot  refer  toother  parts  held,  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  both 
of  his  examination  or  answer,  much  less  should  be  read  in  conjunction,  and  thus 
to  affidavits  sworn  by  him,  or  to  schedule*  to  prove  their  client's  case  by  means  of 
attached  to  his  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  unsupported  statements."  Tay- 
showing  that  he  has  liquidated  the  amount  lor  on  Ev.  vol.  i.  3  860  ;  Ridgeway  r. 
so  admitted  to  have  been  received,  by  sep-  Darwin,  7  Ves.  404,  per  Ld.  Eldon; 
ante  and  independent  payments.  So,  if  Thompson  e,  Lambe,  Id.  588,  per  Id.  ; 
a  plaintiff  reads*  passage  in  the  answer  as  Robinson  v.  Scotney,  IS  Id.  584,  per  Sir 
evidence  of  a  particular  fact,  the  defend-  Wm.  Grant,  M.  K.  j  Davis  «.  Sparling,  1 
ant  cannot  read  other  parts,  even  though  Rubs.  &  Myl.  per  Leach,  M.  R. ;  liartiett 
grammatically  connected  with  such  pas-  v.  Gillard,  3  Buss.  158,  per  Ld.  Eldon; 
sage  by  conjunctive  particles,  unless  they  Freeman  v.  Tatham,  S  Hare,  829. 
be    really   explanatory   of  its    meaning, 
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sufficient  admission  of  the  fact,  unless  this  statement  is  coupled 
with  some  qualifying  clause,  tending  to  the  contrary ;  the  general 
rule  in  equity  on  this  point  being,  that  what  the  defendant  believe* 
the  court  will  believe.  But  an  exception  to  this  rule  has  been 
admitted  in  regard  to  the  belief  of  an  heir-at-law  of  the  due  exe- 
cution of  a  will  by  his  ancestors ;  it  being  the  course  of  the 
court  to  require  either  a  direct  admission,  or  proof  in  the  usual 
maimer.1 

§  283.  Aniwor  of  oo -defendant*.  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
generally,  the  annoer  of  one  defendant  eannot  be  read  agaimt 
another,  there  being  no  issue  between  them,  and,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  ;  but  that  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  cases  where  the  defendant  claims  through  him  whoso 
answer  is  proposed  to  be  read ;  nor  to  cases  where  they  are  jointly 
interested  in  the  transaction  in  question,  as  partners,  or  are  other- 
wise identified  in  interest.3  (a)  So  where  the  defendant,  in  his 
own  answer,  refers  to  that  of  his  co-defendant  for  further  infor- 
mation.8 (£)  And  though  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  answer  of  one  defendant  cannot  be  read  by  another  defendant  as 
evidence  in  his  own  favor,4  (?)  yet  the  universality  of  this  rule  has 
been  controverted ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  where  the  answer 
in  question  is  unfavorable  to  the  plaintiff,  and  is  responsive  to  the 
bill,  by  furnishing  a  disclosure  of  the  facts  required,  it  may  be 
read  as  evidence  in  favor  of  a  co-defendant ;  especially  where  the 
latter  defends  under  the  title  of  the  former.6  (d) 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  980,  6th  Am,  ed.  310  ;  Potter  v.  Potter,  1  Yea.  274.  Whether 
this  exception  applies  to  an  administrator's  belief  that  a  debt  is  due  from  the  intestate, 
quart ;  and  sea  Hill  v.  Binnev,  6  Vee.  7SS. 

*  Ante,  vol.  L  }}  178,  180,  182  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  681,  982,  Sth  Am.  ed.  810,  vol.  i. 
811 ;  and  cases  in  notes  by  Perkins.     And  see  Crosse  v.  Bedingfield,  12  Sim.  SG. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Chase  v.  Manhardt,  1  Bland,  336  ;  Anon.,  1  P.  Wm  SOI. 

•  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  981  (Perkins's  ed.),  Stli  Aid.  ed.  vol.  i.  840,  and  notes. 

•  Hills  «.  Gore,  20  Pick.  28.     The  decision  in  this  case  proceeded  on  the  general 

(a)  Gilmore  v.  Patterson,  SB  He.  544  ;  (c)  Horns  v.  Nixon,  1  How.   (IT.  8.) 

Blakeney    v.   Ferguson,    1*    Ark.    641 ;  110  ;  Farley  v.  Bryant.  82  Me.  47*  ;  Gil- 

Clayton  t\  Thompson,  IS  Ga.  208  ;  Powles  more  o.  Patterson,  38  Id.  614  ;  Cannon  t>. 

v.  Dilley,  9  Gill  (Md.},   222  ;   Winn  v.  Norton,  14  Vt.  178. 
Albert,  2  Hd.  Ch.  Decis.  169.  id)  Salmon   v.   Smith,   83  Hiss.   SOS. 

(i)  Blakeney    v.    Ferguson,    11    Ark.  Where  a  defendant    is    merely  nominal 

640.     And  where  the  right  of  the  com'  and  may  not  be  willing  to  give  as  fall  an 

Elainant  to  a  decree  against  one  defendant  answer  as  tbe  case  of  the  party  really  in 

i  only  prevented  from  being  complete  by  interest  demands,  a  commission  to  take 

some  questions  between  a  second  defend-  the  answer  of  the  party  really  in  interest 

ant  and  the  former,  he  may  read  the  an'  will  be  issued.   Wilkinse.  Jordan,  8  Wash. 

swer  of  the  second  defendant  for  that  par-  C.  C.  226. 
pose.     Whiting  t>.  Beebe,  12  Ark.  121. 
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§  284.  Answer  evidence  for  defendant  The  anttoer  of  the  de- 
fendant is  not  only  evidence  against  him,  but  it  mar  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  if  sworn  to,  be  read  as  evidence  in  hi»  favor, 
sufficient,  if  not  outweighed  by  apposing  proof,  to  establish  the 
facts  it  contains.1  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bill,  though 
in  part  a  mere  pleading,  is  not  wholly  so ;  bat  where  the  older 
forms  are  still  used,  it  is  the  examination  of  a  witness  by  inter- 
rogatories. And  in  those  States  in  which  the  interrogating  part 
of  the  bill  is  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  defendant  is  by  the 
rules  required  to  answer  each  material  allegation  in  the  bill  as 
particularly  as  if  specially  interrogated  thereto,  the  bill,  it  is  con- 
ceived, partakes  in  all  cases  of  the  character  both  of  a  pleading 
and  also  of  an  examination  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness.  The 
answer,  too,  so  far  as  it  sets  up  a  new  and  distinct  matter  of  de- 
fence, to  defeat  the  equity  of  the  plaintiff,  is  a  mere  pleading  in 
the  nature  of  a  confession  and  avoidance  at  law;  but  when  it 
only  denies  the  facta  on  which  the  plaintiff's  equity  is  founded,  it 

ground  though  the  Utter  circumstance  was  also  mentioned,  as  an  independent  reason. 
The  language  of  the  court  was  aa  follows  r  "  An  answer  of  one  defendant  is  not  evi- 
dence against  a  co-defendant,  for  the  plaintiff  may  so  frame  bis  bill  and  interroga- 
tories as  to  elicit  evidence  from  one  defendant  to  charge  another,  and  t«  exclude  such 
matters  as  might  discharge  him.  To  admit  the  answer  of  the  one  to  be  evidence 
against  the  other,  under  such  circumstances,  and  when  cross-interrogatories  could  not 
be  admitted,  would  give  to  the  plaintiff  an  undue  advantage,  against  the  manifest  prin- 
ciples of  impartial  justice.  But  where  the  answer  is  unfavorable  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
consequently  operates  favorably  for  a  co-defendant,  the  reason  is  not  applicable. 
Where  the  plaintiffs  call  upon  a  defendant  for  a  discovery,  requiring  him  to  answer 
under  oath  fully  to  all  the  matters  charged  in  the  bill,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  say 
that  bis  answer  is  not  testimony.  And  so  was  the  decision  in  Field  v.  Holland,  8 
Cranch,  8.  In  that  case  it  was  beld  that  the  answer  of  Cox,  one  of  the  defendants, 
was  not  evidence  against  the  other  defendant,  Holland,  but  that,  being  responsive 
to  the  bill,  it  was  evidence  against  the  plaintiff.  And,  besides,  in  the  present  case, 
the  respondent  Quincy  has  a  right  to  defend  himself  under  the  title  of  Gore.  Ha 
is  but  a  depositary  of  the  papers,  and  became  such  at  the  request  of  both  parties.  Ha 
has  no  interest  in  the  question,  but  is  bound  to  deliver  the  papers  to  the  party  having 
the  title.  The  question  of  title  is  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  Gore, 
and  Gore's  answer,  being  evidence  for  him  in  support  of  his  title,  is  consequently 
evidence  for  the  other  defendant.  So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  the  objection 
may  be  considered,  we  thiuk  it  quite  clear  that  the  answer  in  question,  so  far  as  it 
is  responsive  to  the  hill,  is  evidence  to  be  weighed  and  considered  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  to  be  true,  unless  it  is  contradicted  by  more  than  one  witness,  or  by  one  witness 
supported  by  corroborating  circumstances,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  equity.  The 
answer  in  all  respects,  in  relation  to  the  question  aa  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed  and 
note,  is  directly  responsive  to  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  and  it  expressly  denies  that 
the  deed  and  note  were  ever  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  Mills,  aa  charged  in  the  bill." 
20  Pick.  34,  35. 

1  Clasou  o.  Morris,  10  Johns.  B24,  G12  ;  Union  Bank  v.  Geary,  5  Pet  99  ;  Daniel 
r.  Mitchell,  1  Story,  172,  188 ;  Adams,  Doctr.  of  Equity,  21,  363  ;  Wharton's  notes. 
In  Indiana,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  pleadings,  sworn  to  by  either  party,  in  any  case,  shall 
not  on  the  trial  be  deemed  proof  of  the  facta  alleged  therein,  nor  require  other  or 
greater  proof  on  the  part  of  the  adverse  party  than  those  not  sworn  to.  Rev.  Stat 
1862,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  c  1,  |  786,  p.  205.    See  also  post,  §  289. 
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is  not  only  a  pleading,  but  it  is  a  pleading  coupled  with  evidence. 
In  all  other  respects,  and  so  far  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  bill,  it  is 
evidence ;  and  the  plaintiff,  having  thought  fit  to  make  the  de- 
fendant a  witness,  is  bound  by  what  he  discloses,  unless  it  is 
satisfactorily  disproved.  Nor  is  the  answer  in  such  case  to  be 
discredited,  nor  any  presumption  indulged  against  it,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  answer  of  an  interested  party.1 

§  285.  RMponmiTonwa.  The  (**(  of  the  reipontive  character  of 
the  answer  is  by  ascertaining  whether  the  questions  answered 
would  be  proper  to  propound  to  a  witness  in  a  trial  at  law ; 
whether  they  would  be  relevant  to  the  complaint,  and  such  as  the 
witness  would  be  bound  to  answer;  and  whether  the  answers 
would  be  competent  testimony  against  the  interrogating  party.3 
Thus,  the  answer  is  held  competent  evidence  for  the  defendant,  of 
all  those  facts,  a  statement  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
a  full  answer  to  the  bill.8  So,  if  an  account  is  required  by  the 
bill,  and  is  given  in  the  answer,  or  is  rendered  to  the  master,  and 
explained  in  answers  to  interrogatories  put  before  him,  the  an- 
swers are  responsive,  and  are  competent  evidence  for  the  defend- 
ant.4 So,  if  the  bill  sets  forth  only  a  part  of  the  complainant's 
case,  omitting  the  residue,  and  the  omitted  part  is  stated  in  the 
answer,  thereby  showing  a  different  case  from  that  made  by  the 
bill,  and  not  merely  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance,  it  is  evi- 
dence in  the  cause.1'  And  hence,  where  a  bill,  for  the  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  in  writing,  called  on  the  defendant  to 
answer  as  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  the  execution  of  the 
instrument,  how  it  was  disposed  of,  and  when,  where,  and  how 
the  defendant  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  under  what  pretences ; 
it  was  held,  that  the  allegations  in  the  answer,  setting  up  an 
agreement  to  rescind  the  contract,  were  responsive  to  the  bill,  and 
were  evidence  for  the  defendant.8  (a) 

i  Claeon  v.  Morris,  10  Johns.  642 ;  Field  ».  Holland,  II  Crunch,  24  ;  Woodcock  v. 
Bennet,  1  Cowen,  713,  744,  n.  ;  Stafford  v.  Bryan,  1  Paige,  242 ;  Forsyth  v.  Clark, 
S  Wend.  643. 

*  Dunham  e.  Gates,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  185.  *  Allan  «.  Mower,  17  Vt.  (1. 

*  Powell  v.  Powell,  7  Ala.  682  ;  Chaffin  r.  Chaffin,  2  Der.  k  Bat  Ch.  265. 

•  Schwarz  v.  Wendell,  Walk.  Ch.  297. 

•  Woodcock  v.  Bonnet,  1  Cowen,  711. 

(a)  When  the  bill  set  ont  the  making  answer,  should  he  considered  as  evidence. 

of  a  contract,  alleged  ita  loss,  and  treated  Sheldon  n.    Sheldon,    S   Wis.    609.      So 

it  aa  a  contract  in  force,  it  waa  held  that  where  a  bill,  brought  to  procure   oettle- 

thii  did  not  permit  that  an  averment  of  ita  meet  of   a  partnership  account,    did   not 

cancellation  by  the  respondents,  in  their  allege  any  settlement,  but  the  answer  act 
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§  286.  Answer  to  be  nnder  oath,  -in  lata  waived.  Regularly,  in 
proceedings  in  chancery,  the  defendant's  answer  is  under  oath, 
unless  the  plaintiff  chooses  to  dispense  with  it ;  in  which  case  he 
mores  the  court  for  an  order  to  that  effect ;  which,  if  the  defend- 
ant is  under  no  incapacity,  such  as  infancy,  or  the  like,  is  ordi- 
narily granted.1  If  the  parties  agree,  the  order  is  granted  of 
course ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  files  a  replication  to  an  answer  not 
sworn  to,  this  is  evidence  of  a  waiver  of  the  oath.3  (a)     Where  the 

-  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  325  ;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §  S74  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  318,  5th  Am.  ed. 
t«1.  t  734-741,  and  note*. 

3  Fulton  Bank  v.  Beach,  6  Wend.  36  ;  h.  c.  2  Paige,  307.  By  the  present  Code 
of  Practice  in  New  York,  if  the  plaintiff  makes  oath  to  his  complaint,  the  defendant 
ia  bound  to  pnt  in  his  answer  under  oath  ;  but  the  verification  to  the  answer  may  be 
omitted,  when  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  might  subject  tbo  party  to 
prosecution  for  felony.  Amended  Code,  g  157  ;  Hill  v.  Muller,  g  N.  V.  Leg.  Obs.  BO  ; 
Swift  «.  Hosraer,  6  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  317  ;  a.  c.  I  Code  Rep.  26  ;  Alfred  «.  Watkina, 
1  Code  Rep.  K.  a.  843.  If  the  defendant  verifies  his  answer  by  oath,  all  the  subse- 
quent pleadings  must  be  verified  in  like  manner,  whether  the  complaint  ia  verified  or 
not     Lin  v.  Jaquaye,  2  Code  Rep.  2B  ;  Levi  v.  Jakeways,  id.  68  ;  Coda,  ubi  supra. 

forth  a  full  accounting  and  settlement  it         (a)  In  Massachusetts,  by  the  fifth  rule 

waa  held  that  this  was  not  responsive  to  of  chancery  practice,  "When  a  bill  shall 

the  hill,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  be  filed  other  than  for  discovery  only,  the 

evidence,   but  that,    coming   in   l>y  way  complainant  may  waive  the  necessity  of 

of  defence,  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  the  answer  being  made  on  the  oath  of  the 

nature  of  a  plea.     Spaulding  v.   Holmes,  defendant ;  and  in  such  case  the  answer 

25  Vt.  481.     Nor  can  the  answer,  though  may  be  made  without  oath,  and  shall  have 

responsive  and  uncontradicted,  be   taken  no  other  or  greater  force  as  evidence  tiiaa 

to  establish  any  thing  in  bar  of  the  relief  the  bill.     No  exception  for  insufficiency 

prayed  for,  which  parol  testimony  would  can  be  taken  to  auch  answer."    In  Bing- 

not  be  admitted  to  prove,  for  it  is  as  evi-  ham  e.  Yeomana,  10  Cuah.  59,  it  waa  da- 

denes  only  that  it  is  received.     Winn  n.  eided  that  this  waiver  must  be  mode  by 

Albert,  2  Md.  Ch.  Dccis.  169.     And  when  the  complainant  in  his  bill  before  answer, 

the  complainant  filed  his  bill  to  reform  a  and  that  he  cannot  do  it  afterwards.    The 

deed  given  by  him,   alleging  that  by  the  whole  case  waa  thus  stated  by  Shaw,  C  J,  : 

deed  one  hundred  feet  ware  conveyed  on  "  This  is  a  bill  in  equity  against  a  mort- 

a  certain  street,  whereas  it  should   havo  gagee,  to  redeem  a  mortgage,  and  praying 

conveyed  thirty  feet  only,  and  the  respon-  for  an  account.     The  bid  is  in  the  usual 

dent  in  his  answer  admitted  that   there  form,  not  waiving  the  respondent's  oath  ; 

was  a  mistake  in  the  deed,  but  "affirmed"  to  which  *  sworn  answer  wsa  duly  made. 

that  the  deed  should  have  conveyed  thirty-  When  the  case  came  before  the  judge  at 

two  feet,  it  was  held,  that  it  would  seem  JWrf  Prim,   the   complainant   moved  to 

that  the  respondent  must  establish  this  waive  the  requirement  of  a  sworn  answer, 

allegation  by  independent  evidence.   Busby  and  that  the  respondent's  answer  might 

v.   Littleneld,   33  N,    H.   76.     See  also  be  stricken  out      The  motion  waa  over- 

Parkea  v.  Gorton,  3  R,  I.  27.  ruled,  and  the  question  reserved  for  the 

But  where  the  answer  of  the  respon-  whole  court, 
dent  admitted  the  indebtedness  originally  "  If  the  complainant  In  equity  would 

as  charged  in  the  bill,  but  alleged  pay-  waive  an  answer  on  oath,  as  he  may  do 

ment,    such  answer  being  responsive  to  nnder  the  fifth  rule  of  chancery  practice, 

the  allegations  and  Interrogatories  of  the  he  must  do  it  by  his  bill  and  before  an* 

bill,  it  is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  for  ewer.      In  that  case  the  respondent  may 

the  party  making  it,  if  it  is  not  absolute  make  his  answer  with  reference  solely  to 

proof  of  the  facts  stated,  so  ss  to  require  his  own  grounds  of  defence,  and  without 

the  usual  countervailing  proof  in  cases  ne-  regard   to  the  interrogating  part  of  the 

osasary  to  outweigh  an  answer  in  c.hancerv.  bill  ;  and  to  such  answer  there  can  be  no 

'"—  n.    Payan,  IS  Ark.  683.     See  also  exception   taken.      Or,   the  complainant 

i  v.  Warner,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  SS3.  might  require  an  answer  on  oath,  as  he 
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answer  u  not  sworn  to,  its  effect  and  value,  aa  evidence  in  the 
cause,  is  a  point  on  which,  in  this  country,  some  difference  of 

does  if  not  waived,  mid  compel  a  fall  lulling  the  affirmative  of  an  issue  in  law, 
discovery,  under  a  severe  penalty  ;  but,  Peck  r.  Hnnter,  7  Id.  295  ;  Larah  e. 
having  done  so,  the  respondent  ia  by  law  Brawn,  S  Id.  £31.  In  Iowa,  a  defendant 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Lis  answer  aa  in  equity  may  answer  under  oath,  although 
evidence,  so  far  as  responsive.  If  it  were  the  bill exprcaalywaivesit,  andauch  answer 
otherwise,  the  effect  would  be,  that,  after  will  be  received  in  evidence.  Armstrong 
a  sworn  answer'  filed,  the  complainant  v.  Scott,  3  0.  Gr.  (Iowa)  133. 
might  speculate  on  the  relative  advantage  The  viewa  of  Judge  Redneld  on  the 
or  disadvantage,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bene-  question  of  the  admissibility  of  an  un- 
fit to  himself  of  the  discoveries,  and,  on  sworn  answer  aa  evidence  were  expreesed 
the  other,  of  benefit  to  the  defendant  of  by  him  in  his  edition  of  this  work,  aa 
his   answer,   as  evidence,   and    admit   or  follows :  — 

reject  it  accordingly,  at  his  own  election.  '■  It  seems  to  be  settled  in  tbe  practice 
This  would  be  an  unfair  advantage,  and  of  some  of  the  American  States,  that  al- 
inequitable  ;  and  the  court  are  of  opinion  though  the  statute  allow  the  plaintiff,  in 
that  the  motion  of  the  complainant  to  a  bill  in  equity,  to  dispense  with  the  oath 
strike  ont  the  oath  from  the  respondent's  of  the  defendant  in  his  answer,  and  that 
answerwas  rightly  overruled."  InChaceo.  in  such  cases  the  answer  will  be  sufficient 
Holmes,  2  Gray,  431,  it  was  held  that  in  all  ordinary  cases,  without  oath  ;  yet 
the  complainant  who  bad  not  waived  the  it  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  sustain  a 
oath  of  the  respondent  in  his  hill  could  motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction,  that  the 
not  do  bo  after  a  demurrer  had  been  filed  answer  should  be  sworn  to.  Mahnney  v. 
by  tbe  respondent  and  then  withdrawn.  Lazier,  1 S  Hd.  09.  There  can  be  no  quea- 
In  Gerrish  v.  Towne,  8  Gray,  91,  the  tion  upon  principle,  it  would  seem,  that 
complainant  in  hia  bill  waived  the  oath  the  answer  of  the  defendant  not  upon 
of  the  respondent  to  his  answer.  The  oath,  although  responsive  to  the  bill,  is 
respondent,  notwithstanding  this  express  to  be  treated  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
waiver,  answered  nnder  oath.  The  com-  plea  of  denial,  by  way  of  special  traverse, 
plninnut,  without  moving  the  court  for  And  it  would  be  of  the  same  effect  pre- 
the  cancellation  of  the  oath,  Hied  a  gen-  cisely,  if  it  were  a  mere  general  issue. 
end  replication.  It  was  held,  that  though  We  somewhat  marvel  that  any  judge  or 
a  general  replication  waivea  all  insuffl-  text-writer  could  ever  have  entertained 
cienciea  and  defects  in  the  answer,  yet  any  serious  doubt  in  regard  to  this.  It 
that  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  must  arise  from  the  general  practice  of 
of  its  competency  ae  proof  of  the  facts  courts  of  equity  not  to  decree  relief  upon 
and  statements  it  contains  ;  and  that  such  a  bill  which  wan  flatly  denied  by  the  re- 
is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  rule  itself,  spondent  upon  oath,  and  only  sustained 
the  provision  being  that  when  the  com-  by  the  oath  of  one  witness.  It  conse- 
plainant  waives  the  answer  on  oath,  "  the  quently  becomes  almost  matter  of  course 
answer  may  be  made  without  oath,  and  tn  allow  that  extent  of  force  to  the  answer, 
i/iitll  have  no  other  or  greater  force  as  ptr  m,  not  reflecting  always  whether  it  ia 
evidence  than  the  bill."  to  the  answer  as  testimony  or  as  a  plead- 
In  Maryland,  nnder  tbe  act  of  1852,  ing.  But  a  moment's  consideration  must 
c.   133,  if  the  bill  does  not  require  the  convince  all  that  this  effect  results  from 


- ...    -a  oath,  the  answer  of  the   re-  the  answer  as  counter  evidence  only.     _. 

spondent  on  oath  is  not  evidence  against  is  upon  the  same  ground  that  no  weight 

the  complainant.     Winchester  t>.   Haiti-  ia  to  bo  attached  to  the  answer  of  a  de- 

more,  sic.  R.  R.,  i  Md.  231.     In  Indiana,  fendant  as  executor,  or  in  an  official  ca- 

if  the  complainant  waive  the  respondent's  parity,  or  as  agent  of  a  corporation,  or  in 

oath  to  his  answer,  pursuant  to  the  stst-  any  form   where   not   purporting    to  be 

ate,  the  effect  of  the  denial  in  the  answer  made  upon    personal   knowledge.      This 

is  to  require  the  allegations  in  the  bill  to  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  opinions 

he  sustained  by  a  preponderance  of  evi-  of  Lord  Eldon  (Curling  v.  Townshend,  19 

dence.     Moore  o.  McClintock,  ft  Ind.  206.  Tee.   S2S,   «2B),    Thompson,    J.    (Union 

In  such  case,  two  witnesses  are  not  re-  Bank  of  Georgetown  v.  Geary,  6  Peters, 

quired  to  prove  the  matter  put  in  issue  99,   110-112),  and  Chancellor  Walworth 

by  the  denial  in  the  answer,  hut  the  evi-  (Smith  v.  Clark,  4  Paige,  8S8)." 
dence  of  one  witness  is   entitled  to  the         It  has  been  held  that  the  facte  alleged 

same  weight  aa  it  would  have  in  estab-  in  the  answer  may  be  regarded   by  the 
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opinion  has  been  expressed.  The  role  in  England,  as  held  by 
Lord  Eldon,  was  that  the  defendant's  answer  without  oath  gave 
the  same  authority  to  the  court  to  look  at  the  circumstances, 
denied  or  admitted  in  the  answer  bo  put  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  civil  justice  between  the  parties,  as  if  it  was  put  in 
upon  the  attestation  of  an  oath.1  In  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  an  injunction  bill,  Sled  upon  the 
oath  of  the  complainant,  to  which  an  answer,  by  a  corporation, 
was  put  in  without  oath,  the  question  was  as  to  the  amount  of 
evidence  necessary  to  outweigh  the  answer.  The  court  said,  that 
the  weight  of  such  answer  was  very  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  as  matter  of  evidence,  when  not  under  oath;  and, 
indeed,  that  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule,  that 
an  answer  not  under  oath,  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  denial 
of  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  analogous  to  the  general  issue  at  law, 
so  as  to  put  the  complainant  to  the  proof  of  such  allegations. 
But  the  cause  was  not  decided  on  this  ground,  there  being  suffi- 
cient circumstances  in  the  case,  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
the  opposing  witness,  to  outweigh  the  answer,  even  if  it  had  been 
sworn  to.3  And  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  a  case  before  him, 
is  reported  to  have  held,  that  an  answer,  not  sworn  to,  was  not  of 
any  weight  as  evidence  in  the  cause.*  But  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
speaking  of  such  an  answer,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  is  not  evidence  in  favor  of  the  defendant  as  to  all 
facts,  which  are  not  fully  disproved  by  the  other  evidence  and  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case,  nor  clear  that  it  ought  not  to  prevail, 
where  the  other  evidence  is  either  defective,  obscure,  doubtful,  or 

1  Curling  v.  Townshenrt,  19  Yea.  623.  This  was  an  application  by  the  defendant 
for  leave  to  file  a  supplemental  answer  ;  in  other  words,  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the 
benefit  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  the  answer  which  was  already  on  the  record,  but 
was  without  oath.     2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  843,  5th  Am.  e<l  voL  L  738. 

*  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown  v.  Geary,  S  Pet.  SB,  112.     See  ante,  £  277,  n. 

■  Bartlett  o.  Gale,  i  ^aige,  603.  And  see,  accordingly,  Willis  v.  Henderson,  i 
Scant.  13.     In  some  of  the  United  States  it  is  enacted,  that  when  the  plaintiff  waive* 

' r,  the  anawer  shall  have  no  more  weight  aa  evidence  than 

„         ev.  Stat  18*6,  o  **  "  "'     *1,:--:-  "  -  *-■'  -""    -  "' 
See  also  Massachusetts,   Reg.  Gen. 
defendant  is  entitled,  by  the  rules  of  It 
though  not  sworn  to,  the  question  has 
by  an;  rule  of  practice,  exclude  it. 

court  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  18  Md.  228,  an  answer  not  under  oath  was 

case,  although  the  answer  was  not  sworn  held  not  evidence  against  the  complainant, 

to,  where  the  facts  regarded  were  admis-  and  to  the  same  effect  is  Garish  v.  Towne, 

none  against   the   defendant      Miller   p.  8  Gray  (Maw.),  82. 
Payne,  1  Brodw.  112.     In  Hall  v.  Clagett, 
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unsatisfactory.  And  it  may  veil  be  suggested,  he  adds,  whether 
the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  oath,  and  vet  to 
make  the  answer  evidence  in  his  own  favor  as  to  all  the  facts 
which  it  admits,  and  exclude  it  in  evidence  as  to  all  the  facts 
which  it  denies.1 

§  287.  Eiooptdonm  to  rule  that  defendants  answer  ia  evidence  In 
ola  favor.  The  general  rule  that  the  defendant's  answer,  respon- 
sive to  the  bill,  is  evidence  in  his  favor,  is  subject  to  several  limita- 
tions and  exception!.  For  though,  in  farm,  it  is  responsive  to  an 
interrogatory  in  the  bill,  yet,  if  it  involves  also,  affirmatively,  the 
assertion  of  a  right,  in  opposition  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  it  is 
bat  mere  pleading,  and  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
right  so  asserted.1  (a)  The  answer,  also,  must  not  be  evasive ;  it 
most  be  direct  and  positive,  or  so  expressed  as  to  amount  to  a 
direct  and  positive  denial  or  affirmation  of  the  facts  distinctly 
alleged  and  charged  or  denied  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  have  weight 
as  evidence  in  his  own  favor,  in  regard  to  those  facts.8  (5)  And 
this  is  especially  true  as  to  facts  charged  in  the  bill  as  being  the 


1  Story,  Eq.  PL  §  876  a.  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  work  here  cited, 
the  aaine  point  waa  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Patterson  v.  Gaines,  S  How.  8.  C.  588  ;  in  which  he  cited  and  reaffirmed 
the  observations  of  the  learned  judge  in  6  Pet.  112,  above  quoted,  and  also  that  of 
Mi.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  Battle tt  v.  Gale,  supra.  But  here,  too,  the  point  was 
not  raised  in  argument,  nor  waa  it  judicially  before  the  court,  the  testimony  of  the 
opposing  witness  being,  as  the  judge  remarked,  so  strongly  corroborated  by  other 
—  -■**,  that  I*""  - "'      ' ■'     '"  m ':- 


proofs,  that  the  answer  would  be  disproved,  if  it  had  been  s' 

of  the  court  doe*  not  seem  to  have  been  drawu  to  the  doubt  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story.  In  Babcock  v.  Smith,  22  Pick.  SI,  66,  the  question  whether  the  deposition* 
of  co-defendants  were  admissible  for  each  other  where  the  plaintiff  had  waived  the 
oath  to  their  answers,  was  raised,  but  not  decided. 

•  PayiiS  o.  Coles,  1  Mnnf.  378 ;  Clarke  v.  White,  12  Pet.  178,  190. 

*  2  Dan.  Uh.  Pr.  830,  831,  984,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  719- 
780  ;  Wilkina  «.  Woodfin,  G  Munf.  18*  ;  Sallee  o.  Duncan,  7  Monr.  382  ;  Hutchison 
v.  Sinclair,  Id.  291.  And  see  McGnSe  v.  Planters'  Bank,  1  Freem.  Ch.  883  ;  Amos 
«.  Heather  by,  7  Dana,  45. 

a  bill  allsges  n 
,      ■  <■         0f  , 

it  render  that  part  of  ths 
.  .  ,      ,  „  .     .        .__,..  rtes  to  that  defence,  evi- 

Ivear.  Hazard,  4  R.  I.  11  ;  Fislere.  Porch,     dence  for  the  respondent  ;  for  only  that 
2  Stockt.  (N.  J.)  243  ;  Dease  v.  Moody,     part  of  the  answer  which  is  responsive  to 
81  Miss.  817 ;  Roberta  a.  Totten,  13  Ark.     the  material  allegations  of  the  bill  is  evi* 
600  ;  Pugh  ft  Pugh,  9  Ind.  132  ;  Hunt  v.    dence  for  the  respondent.    Brown  v.  Kahn- 
Thom,  2  Mich.  213  ;  Smith  v.   Potter,  3    weiler,  28  N.  J.  Eq.  311. 
Wis.  432.    So,  where  the  defendant  sets         (b)  Stouffer.v.   Machen,  16   111.   553; 
up  laches  on  the  part  of  the  complainant,     Dinsmoor  v.  Hazelton,  2  Foster,   N.  H. 
bis  allegations  are  not  responsive  to  the     BSE. 
bill  and  are  not  evidence.    Gass  f.  Arnold, 
6  But.  (Tenn.)829. 

vol.  hi.  18 
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acts  of  the  defendant,  or  within  his  personal  knowledge.1  If, 
however,  they  are  such,  that  it  is  probable  he  cannot  recollect 
them  so  as  to  answer  more  positively,  a  denial  of  them,  according 
to  his  knowledge,  recollection,  and  belief,  will  be  sufficient.1  And 
no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary ;  it  being  sufficient  if  the 
substance  is  so.3  But  if  the  defendant  professes  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill,  the  answer  is  not  evidence 
against  those  allegations,  even  though  he  also  expressly  denies 
them.*  (a)  So,  if  the  fact  asserted  by  the  defendant  is  such,  that 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  is  in  truth 
only  an  expression  of  his  strong  conviction  of  its  existence,  or  is 
what  he  deems  an  infallible  deduction  from  facts  which  were 
known  to  him ;  the  nature  of  his  testimony  cannot  be  changed  by 
the  positivenesa  of  his  assertion,  and  therefore  the  answer  does 
not  fall  within  the  rule  we  are  considering.6  (6)  The  answer  of 
an  infant,  also,  by  his  guardian  ad  litem,  though  it  be  responsive 
to  the  bill,  and  sworn  to  by  the  guardian,  is  not  evidence  in  bis 
favor ;  for  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleading,  and  not  as  an  exam- 
ination for  the  purpose  of  discovery." 

§  288.  Allegations,  in  aiuwer  not  denied,  admitted.  But  in  order 
that  the  answer  may  be  evidence  for  the  defendant,  it  is  not  alwayt 
necetiary  that  it  should  be  retpon»ive  to  the  bill;  for  where  no  re- 
plication has  been  put  in,  and  the  cause  is  heard  upon  the  bill, 
answer,  and  exhibits,  the  answer  is  considered  true  throughout,  la 
all  its  allegations,  and  whether  responsive  or  not ;  upon  the  plain 
and  obvious  principle  that  the  plaintiff,  by  not  filing  a  replication 

1  Hall  «.  Wood,  1  Paige,  40* ;  Sloan  ».  Little,  8  Paige,  108 ;  Kniclwbscker  v, 
Harris,  1  Pain,  200,  212. 
■Ibid. 
»  Utlc*  Ins.  Co.  ».  Lynch,  8  Paige,  210. 

•  Drary  «.  Connor,  «  H.  4  J.  2SS  ;  Bailey  v.  Stile*,  2  Green,  Ch.  215  ;  McGuffie 
«.  Planter*'  Bank,  1  Freem.  Ch.  383  ;  Town  v.  Needhara,  3  Paige,  54fi  ;  Dunham  v. 
Galea,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  185  ;  Whittington  v.  Roberta,  4  Monr.  178  :  State  v.  Holloway, 
S  Blackf.  45.  J 

•  Clark  o.  Van  Rienudyk,  9  Crsnch,  ISO,  181  ;  Pennington  «.  Gittinge,  2  O.  &  3. 
208.  And  aea  Copeland  v.  Crane,  9  Pick.  78  ;  Garrow  v.  Carpenter,  1  Port.  859  ; 
Waters  v.  Creagh,  4  Stew,  k  Port.  410  ;  Lawrence  t>.  Lawrence,  4  Bibb,  357  ;  Harlan 
e.  WingaU,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  188  ;  Hunt  v.  Rouamanier,  8  Huron,  29* ;  Fryrear  ».  Law- 
rence, 6  Gilm.  325  ;  Dugan  v.  Sittings,  a  Gill,  188  ;  Newman  v.  James,  12  Ala,  29. 

•  Bnlkley  v.  Van  Wyck,  5  Paige,  536  ;  Chaffin  t>.  Kimball,  28  IIL  88.  And  see 
Stephenson  «.  Stephenson,  8  Paige,  863.     See  ante,  }  278,  and  notes. 

(a)  Lootnis    «.    Fay,    2*    Vt    240;  statements  from  which  no  reasonable  doubt 

Wooley  v.  Chamberlain,  Id.  270.  can  be  entertained  of  frand,  the  rfnram- 

(i)  Where    an    answer,   although    re-  stances  of   the  answer  will   destroy  the 

sponsive  to  the  bill,  denies  circumstances  effect  of  ita  denial.     Wheat  v.   Moss,   IS 

to  be  fraudulent  as  alleged,  yet  contains  Ark.  2*3. 
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and  thereby  putting  the  facts  in  issue,  haa  deprived  the  defendant 
of  the  opportunity  to  prove  them.1  (a)  And  if,  after  a  replication 
is  filed,  the  cause  is  set  down  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and  an- 
swer, by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  consent,  the  answer  is  still  taken  as 
true,  notwithstanding  the  replication.'  (6)  And  where  the  defend- 
ant states  only  that  he  believes,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove,  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  answer,  the  same  rule  prevails,  and  the  facts 
bo  stated  are  taken  for  truth.8  If,  where  the  cause  is  heard  upon 
bill  and  answer,  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  decree, 
he  must  take  it  upon  the  qualifications  stated  in  the  answer.4 

§  289.  Effect  of  uuwei,  Subject  to  the  preceding  qualifica- 
tions and  exceptions,  the  known  rule  in  equity,  as  before  intimated,5 
is  "that  an  answer,  which  is  responsive  to  the  allegations  and 
charges  made  in  the  bill,  and  contains  clear  and  positive  denials 
thereof,  must  prevail ;  unless  it  is  overcome  by  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  substantial  facts,  or  at  least,  by  one  witness, 

1  2  Dau.  Ch.  Pr.  1188, 1189  (5th  Am.  Bd.),  vol.  I.  •829,  Id.  984,  and  n.  by  Perkins  ; 
Dale  v.  McEverg,  2  Cowen,  118,  126.  And  see  Barker  v.  Wyld,  1  Vera.  139  ;  Kennedy 
*.  Baylor,  1  Wash.  162  ;  Peine  v.  West,  1  Pet  C.  C.  SGI  ;  Slason  v.  Wright,  14  Vt 
208  ;  Leeds  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co..  2  Wheat.  880.  In  Arkansas,  it  is  enacted  that  "  when 
any  com  plain  ant  shall  seek  a  discovery  respecting  the  matters  charged  In  the  bill, 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  answer  shall  not  lie  conclusive  ;  but  if  a  replication  be  tiled, 
it  may  be  contradicted  or  disproved,  as  other  testimony,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Courts  of  Chancery."  Rev.  Stat.  1837,  c.  28,  g  49.  So  is  the  lav  in  Missouri,  Ear. 
Stat.  18*5,  c  187,  S  30-  And  in  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c.  21,  »  33.  In  Ohio,  it  U 
enacted  that,  at  a  hearing  on  bill  and  answer,  the  answer  may  be  contradicted  by  mat- 
ter of  record  referred  to  in  the  answer,  bnt  not  otherwise.  Iter.  Stat.  1841,  C.  87, 
S  31.  So  also  is  the  statute  law  In  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Stat  1846,  tit.  83,  e.  1,  f  88. 
And  in  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat.  1846,  c  137,  {  29.  And  in  Illinois,  Sot.  Stat  1S4S,  c  21, 
S32. 

*  Moore  v.  Hvlton,  1  Ber.  Ch.  429;  Carman  v.  Watson,  1  Bow.  (Hiss.)  S88; 
Reece  «.  Darby,  4  Scam.  159. 

*  BrinckerhofTv.  Brown,  7  Johns.  Ch.  217,  223. 

*  Doolittle  v.  Oookb,  10  Vt.  285. 

■  Supra,  §  277.     And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  26*0. 

(a)  Randolph's     Appeal,    88    Pa.     St  (6)  White  «.  Crew,  16  0*.  416  ;  Coul- 

173  ;  Gates  v.  Adams,  24  Vt  70  ;  War-  son  v.   Coulson,   G  Wise.  79.    But  it  was 

wn  r.  Twilley,  10   Md.  89  ;    Lamnley  v.  held  in  Van  Dyke  r.  Van  Dyke,  26  N.  J. 

Weed.  27  Ala.  621  ;  Qwin  t>.    Selby,    5  Eq.  ISO,  that,  in  such  a  case,  any  allega- 

Ohio  St  97  ;  Perkins  v.  Nichols,  11  Al-  lions  in  the  answer  which  set  up  a  defence 

len  (Mass.),  544  ;  Tainter  e.  Clark,  G  Id.  in  the  way  of  confession  and  avoidance  were 

66;   and  if  the  answer  denies  material  not  evidence  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  bnt 

allegations  in   the  plaintiff's   bill,   these  must  be  proved  by  him  by  evidence  ali- 

allegations  are   considered   disproved   by  units.      So  in   Taunton   ».   Taylor,    116 

the  answer,  for  the  plaintiff,  by  taking  a  Mass.  254,  where  the  cause  was  act  down  for 

hearing  upon  the  bill  and  answer,  has  in  hearing  on  the  bill,  answer,  and  an  agreed 

reality  agreed    to  take   the   defendant's  statement  of  facts,  after  a  general  replica- 

atateraent  of  the  case  aa  true.     The  bill,  tion  had  been  filed,  it  was  hold  that  the 

therefore,  must  be  dismissed,  as  the  plain-  allegations  in   the  answer  must  be  sop. 

tiffs  case  fails  in  some  of  its  material  alle-  parted  by  the  statement  of  facta  in  order 

S tions.     United  States  ».  Scott,  3  Woods  to  bo  taken  as  true. 
C.  SS4. 
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and  other  attendant  circumstances  which  supply  the  want  of  an- 
other witness,  and  thus  destroy  the  statements  of  the  answer, 
or  demonstrate  its  incredibility  or  insufficiency  as  evidence."1 


>  Daniel  v.  Mitchell.  1  Story,  172,  188,  per  Story,  J. ;  Lenox  v.  Prout,  3  Wharf. 
5'20.  And  we  2  Dan.  Ch.  1'r.  983,  and  cases  hi  Mr.  Perkins's  note  (5th  Am.  ed. ),  vol.  L 
5  843,  2  Story,  Eg.  Jar.  j  1028.  In  Iowa,  every  pleading  required  to  be  mode  under 
oath,  if  sworn  to  by  the  party  himself,  is  considered  as  evidence  in  the  cause,  of  equal 
weight  with  that  of  a  disinterested  witness,  Rev.  Code,  1851,}  17*6  ;  and  every  affirm- 
ative allegation  duly  pleaded  in  the  petition,  if  not  responded  to  in  the  answer,  is  taken 
as  true,  id.  j  171*2.  But  an  answer,  though  responsive  to  the  bill,  and  denying  its 
charges,  and  not  outweighed  by  two  opposing  witnesses,  or  by  one  witness  and  other 
equivalent  testimony,  is  not  conclusive  u-wnnjury.  Hunter  o.  Wallace,  1  Overton,  239. 
In  Indiana,  it  is  enacted,  that  pleadings,  sworn  to  by  either  party,  in  any  case,  shall 
not,  on  the  trial,  be  deemed  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  therein,  nor  require  other  or 
greater  proof  on  the  part  of  the  adverse  party,  than  those  now  sworn  to.  Rev.  Stat. 
1852,  part  2,  c  1,  |  75.  In  Mississippi,  the  rule,  requiring  mora  than  one  witness 
to  overthrow  an  answer  in  chancery,  is  abolished  in  all  cases  where  the  bill  is  sworn 
to  b;  the  complainant ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  the  answer  shall  in  no  case  receive 
greater  weight  and  credit,  upon  the  hearing,  than,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  party 
making  it,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  may  be  fairly  entitled  to.  Stat.  Feb. 
15,  18JS,  5  6  ;  Aid.  &  Van  Hoes'  Dig.  p.  847.  In  Arkansas,  the  answer  to  a  bill  of 
discovery  is  not  conclusive  ;  but  on  filing  a  replication,  the  plaintiff  may  contradict  or 
disprove  it,  as  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  course  of  practice  in  chancery.  Rev. 
Stat  18-17,  c.  23,  5  49.    In  Michigan,  in  bills  other  than  for  discovery,  the  plaintiff 


niay  waive  the  defendant's  oath  aa  to  the  answer  ;  in  which  case  the  answer  may  be 
made  without  oath,  and  shall  have  no  other  or  greater  force  aa  evidence,  than  the  bill. 
llev.  Stat.   1846,  c.  90,  §  31.     In  Alabama,  the  law  is  the  same.     Code  of  Alabama 


made  without  oath,  and  shall  have  no  other  or  greater  foreo  aa  evidence,  tban  the 
llev.  Stat.  1846,  c.  90,  §  31.  In  Alabama,  the  law  is  the  seme.  C. 
(1852),  S  2377.  It  is  also  tbe  same  in  Illinois.  Rev.  Stat  1815,  i 
Carpenter  t>.  Prov.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.,  4  How.  S.  C.  185,  the  rule  stated  in  the  text  waa 
reviewed  and  commented  on  by  Woodbury,  J.  "Where  an  answer,"  he  observed,  "is 
responsive  to  a  bill,  and  like  this  denies  a  fact  unequivocally  and  under  oath,  it  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  proved  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  so  as  to  neutralize 
that  denial  and  oath,  but  by  some  additional  evidence,  in  order  to  turn  the  scales  for 
the  plaintiff.  Daniel  s.  Mitchell,  1  Story,  IBS  ;  Higbie  v.  Hopkins,  1  Wash.  C.  C. 
230  ;  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown  e.  Geary,  6  Peters,  99.  The  additional  evidence 
muit  be  a  second  witness,  or  very  strong  eiratvutanat.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  230  ;  Hushes 
*.  Blake,  1  Mason,  C.  C.  515  ;  3  Gill  &  Johns.  425  •  1  Paige,  239  ;  3  Wend.  532 ;  2 
Johns.  Ch.  92.  Clark's  Ex'rs  v.  Van  Riemsdyk,  9  Crunch,  163,  says,  'with  pregnant 
circumstances.'  Neale  e.  Hagthrop,  3  Bland's  Ch.  567  :  2  Gill  k  Johns.  208.  But  a 
part  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  introduce  some  qualifications  or  limitations  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  are  urged  ae  diminishing  the  quantity  of  evidence  necessary  here. 
Thus,  in  9  Cranch,  160,  the  grounds  of  the  rule  are  explained  ;  and  it  is  thought 

C proper  there,  that  something  should  be  detracted  from  the  weight  given  to  an  answer, 
f  from  the  nature  or  things  the  respondent  could  not  know  the  truth  of  the  matter 
sworn  to.  So  if  the  answer  do  not  deny  the  allegation,  but  only  express  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  one  positive  witness  to  it  may  suffice.  1  J.  J.  Mar- 
shall,  178.  So,  if  the  answer  be  evasive  or  equivocal.  4  J.  J.  Marshall,  213  ■  1  Dana, 
174  ;  4  Bibb,  358.  Or  if  it  do  not  in  some  way  deny  what  is  alleged.  Knickerbocker 
«.  Harris,  1  Paige,  212.  But  if  the  answer,  as  here,  explicitly  denies  the  material  alle- 
gation, and  the  respondent,  though  not  personally  conusant  to  all  the  particulars, 
swears  to  his  disbelief  in  the  allegations,  and  assigns  reasons  for  it,  the  complainant 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  required  to  sustain  his  allegation  by  more  than  the  testi- 
mony of  one  witness.  (3  Mason's  C.  C.  294.)  In  Coalo  r.  Chose,  1  Bland,  136,  such 
an  answer  and  oath  by  an  administrator  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  an  injunc- 
tion for  matters  alleged  against  this  testator.  So  it  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  if  a 
corporation  deny  the  allegation  under  seal,  though  without  oath  (Haight  v.  Morris 
Aqueduct,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  801 )  ;  and  an  administrator  denying  it  under  oath,  founded 
on  his  disbelief,  from  information  communicated  to  him,  will  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  plaintifT  beyond  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  though  not  so  much  beyond 
as  if  he  swore  to  matters  within  his  personal  knowledge.     3  Bland's  Ch.  667,  n. ; 
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From  the  manner  in  which  this  rule  is  stated  both  here  and  else- 
where, it  might  at  first  view  appear  as  though  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  were  indispensable,  and  that  documentary  evidence,  how- 
ever weighty,  would  not  alone  suffice  to  counterpoise  the  answer. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  rule,  when  stated  as  above,  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  case  of  an  answer,  opposed  only  by  the  testimony  of 
one  witness ;  in  which  case  the  court  will  neither  make  a  decree, 
nor  send  it  to  a  trial  at  law.1  But  if  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  cause  to  outweigh  the  force  of  the  answer,  the  plaintiff  may 
have  a  decree  in  his  favor.  This  sufficient  evidence  may  consist 
of  one  witness,  with  additional  and  corroborative  circumstances ; 
and  these  circumstances  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  answer 
itself ; a  or  it  may  consist  of  circumstances  alone,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  positive  witness,  may  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
answer  even  of  a  defendant  who  answers  on  his  own  knowledge.* 

1  GUI  &  Johns.  270  ;  Pennington  r.  Gittings,  2  Gill  k  Johns.  208.  But  what  seems 
to  go  further  than  is  necessary  for  this  use,  it  has  been  adjudged,  in  Salmon  v.  Ola- 
gett,  3  Bland,  141,  165,  that  the  answer  of  a  corporation,  if  called  for  by  a  bill,  and  it 
is  responsive  to  the  call,  though  made  by  a  '  corporation  aggregate,  under  its  spbI, 
without  oath, '  is  competent  evidence,  and  '  cannot  be  overturned  by  the  testimony  of 
one  witness  alone.'  We  do  not  go  to  this  intent,  hut  see  no  reason  why  such  an 
answer,  by  a  corporation,  under  its  seal,  and  sworn  to  by  the  proper  officer,  with  some 
means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  should  not  generally  ini{>ose  an  obligation  on  the 
coruplainaut  to  prove  the  fact  by  more  than  one  witness.  (5  Peters,  111  ;  t  Wash, 
C.  C.  flOl.)"     See  1  How.  8.  C.  217-219. 

1  Pember  o.  Mathers,  1  lire.  Ch.  62. 

*  Pierson  e.  Catlin,  3  Vt.  272  ;  Maury  v.  Lewis,  10  Yerg.  115.  And  see  Freeman 
c.  Fairlie,  3  Her.  42.  For  cases  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  corrobo- 
rative testimony  required,  in  addition  to  one  witness,  to  outweigh  the  answer,  see  Only 
c.   Walker,  3  Atk.   407  ;  Morphett  v.  Jones,  1  Swanst.   172;  Biddulph  v.  St  John, 

2  Sch.  k  Lefr.  532 ;  Lindsday  v.  Lynch,  Id.  1 ;  Pilling  v.  Armitage,  12  Ves.  78. 

*  Long  o.  White,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  228  ;  Gonld  v.  Williamson,  8  Shepl.  273;  Clark 
r.  BietDSUyk,  9  Cranch,  153.  In  this  case,  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  expounded 
by  Marshall,  C-  J.,  in  the  following  terms  :  "The  general  rule,  that  either  two  wit- 
nesses, or  one  witness  with  probable  circumstances,  will  be  required  to  outweigh  an 
answer  asserting  a  fact  responsively  to  a  bill,  is  admitted.  The  reason  upon  which  the 
rule  stands  is  this  r  The  plaintiff  calls  upon  the  defendant  to  answer  an  allegation  lie 
makes,  and  thereby  admits  the  answer  to  be  evidence.  If  it  is  testimony,  it  is  equal 
to  the  testimony  of  any  other  witness  ;  and  aa  the  plaintiff  cannot  prevail  if  the  bal- 
ance of  proof  be  not  in  his  favor,  he  must  have  circumstances  in  addition  to  his  single 
witness,  in  order  to  turn  the  balance.  But  certainly  there  may  be  evidence  arising 
from  circumstances  stronger  than  the  testimony  of  any  single  witness.  The  weight  of 
an  answer  must  also,  from  the  nature  of  evidence,  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  fact 
stated.  If  a  defendant  asserts  a  fact  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge, the  nature  of  his  testimony  cannot  be  changed  by  the  poeitivenesa  of  his  asser- 
tion. The  strength  of  his  belief  may  have  betrayed  him  into  a  mode  of  expression  of 
which  he  was  not  fully  apprised.  When  he  intended  to  utter  only  a  atrong  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  particular  fact,  or  what  he  deemed  an  infallible  deduction  from 
facts  which  were  known  to  him,  he  may  assert  that  belief  or  that  deduction  in  terms 
which  convey  the  idea  of  his  knowing  the  fact  itself.  Thus,  when  the  executors  say 
tbst  John  Innea  Clark  never  gave  Benjamin  Monro  authority  to  take  up  money  or  to 
draw  bills ;  when  they  assert  that  Biemsdyk,  who  was  at  Batavia,  did  not  take  this 
bill  on  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  The  Patterson,  but  on  the  sols  credit  of  Benjamin 
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Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  answer  be 
positive,  denying  the  charge  in  the  bill,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  evidence  lets  positive,  though  it  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses ; '  and  that  if  the  answer  be  improbable,  yet,  if  it 
is  not  clearly  false,  it  will  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  absence  of  any  opposing  proof.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  held,  that  the  force  of  the  answer  to  a  bill  of  diacovety  may 
be  impeached  by  evidence  showing  directly  that  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  believed.*  So,  if  the  fact  is  denied  upon  belief  only,  un- 
less the  grounds  of  belief  are  also  disclosed,  and  are  deemed  suffi- 
cient ;  *  (a)  or,  if  the  fact  is  denied  equivocally,  indistinctly,  or 
evasively,  in  the  answer ; 6  or,  if  the  denial  is  mixed  up  with  a 
recital  of  circumstances  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  de- 
nial ; 8  (b~)  or,  if  the  answer  is  made  by  a  corporation,  under  its 
seal,  and  without  oath;7  the  testimony  of  one  witness  may  be 
sufficient  against  it    But  a  positive  answer,  responsive  to  the  bill, 

Monro,  they  insert  facta  which  cannot  be  within  their  own  knowledge.  In  the  first 
instance  they  speak  from  belief ;  in  the  last,  they  swear  to  a  deduction  which  they 
make  from  the  admitted  fact  that  Monro  could  show  no  written  authority.  These  traits 
in  the  character  of  testimony  must  be  perceived  by  the  court,  and  must  be  allowed 
their  due  weight,  whether  the  evidence  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  anawer  or  a  deposition. 
The  respondents  could  found  their  assertions  only  on  belief ;  they  ought  so  to  have 
expressed  themselves ;  and  their  having,  perhaps  incautiously,  used  terms  indicating 
a  knowledge  of  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  know,  cannot  give  to 
their  answer  more  effect  than  it  would  havo  been  entitled  to,  had  they  been  more 
circumspect  in  their  language."  9  Crauch,  ISO,  161,  See  also  Watts  v.  Hyde,  11 
Jur.  661, 

The  rule  requiring  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  its  full  equivalent,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  —  Htspon.no  unius  nan  amnino  audiatur. 
But  the  strictness  with  which  the  rules  of  that  law  were  formerly  observed  in  conrta  of 
equity  has  very  much  abated  in  modern  times,  and  the  rule  in  question  is  now  placed 
on  the  principle  above  stated  by  Marshall,  C.  J.  It  hence  appears  that  these  conrta  no 
longer  recogmae  the  binding  force  of  the  civil  law,  even  in  proceedings  which,  in  gen- 
eral, are  according  to  the  course  of  that  law ;  but  govern  themselves  by  the  principle* 
and  rales  of  the  common  law,  in  all  cases  to  which  these  principles  and  rules  can  apply; 
agreeably  to  the  ruaiim,  aquiiai  tequitur  legem, 

1  Auditor  v.  Johnson,  1  Hen.  &  Munf.  636. 

*  Jackson  e.  Hart,  11  Wend.  8*3. 

1  Miller  v,  Tolleson,  1  Harp.  Ch.  146.  And  see  Dunham  ■.  Gates,  1  Hoffm.  Ch. 
186. 

*  I 

*  Phillips  r.  Richardson,  4  J.  J.  Harsh.  212.     And  see  Brown  «.  Brown,  10  Ten. 

;  Farnam  v.  Brooks,  9  Pick.  212  ;  Martin  v.  Greene,  10  Mo.  662. 

*  Barraque  v.  Siter,  9  Ark.  646. 

*  Van  Wyck  v.  Norvell,  2  Humph.  192  ;  Lovett  v.  Steam  Saw  Mill  Co.,  0  Paige, 
;  tdqtucrt,  and  tee  4  How.  a.  0.  218,  219,  umb.  contra. 


aatablish  fraud,  the  rule  aa  to  the  n 
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is  not  outweighed  by  the  proof  of  facts  which  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  truths  of  the  statements  or  denials  in  the  answer ;  *  nor 
bj  the  proof  of  the  mere  admissions  of  the  defendant,  contradic- 
tory to  the  answer,  unless  they  appear  to  have  been  deliberately 
and  considerately  made.1  Very  little  reliance,  it  is  said,  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  loose  conversations  or  admissions  of  the  party, 
to  overbalance  his  solemn  denial,  on  oath,  in  his  answer.* 

§  290.  Same  ■nbjnot  The  effect  thus  given  to  the  answer  is 
limited  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  ttrietly  reiponrive  to  the  bill ; 
it  being  only  where  the  plaintiff  has  directly  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  the  defendant,  and  demanded  of  him  the  disclosure  of  a 
particular  matter  of  fact,  that  he  is  bound  to  receive  the  reply  for 
truth,  until  he  can  disprove  it.  If,  therefore,  the  defendant,  in 
addition  to  his  answer  to  the  matter  concerning  which  he  is  inter- 
rogated by  the  plaintiff,  sets  up  other  facts  by  way  of  defence,  his 
antwer  ti  not  evidence  for  him  in  proof  of  such  new  matter,  but  it 
must  be  proved  aliunde,  as  an  independent  allegation.4    We  have 

1  Branch  Bank  v.  Marshall,  4  Ala.  HI). 

*  Hope  v.  Etuis,  1  Sm.  AM.  196  ;  Petty  ft.  Taylor,  9  Dana,  G9S.  It  ha*  been 
held,  that  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  two  distinct  conversations  is  not  auiEeient. 
Love  ».  Braxton,  G  Call.  S37. 

*  Flags;  v.  Hann,  2  Simrn.  486,  553,  554,  per  Story,  J. ;  Hine  v.  Dodd,  2  Atk. 

*  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  988,  984,  and  notes  by  Perkins,  Gth  Am.  ed.  »844,  846,  2  Story, 
Eq.  Jnr.  5  1529  ;  2  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §  849  a,'  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  62.  In 
thia  case,  the  rule  was  thus  stated  and  explained  by  the  learned  Chancellor  Kent :  "  It 
appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction,  as  to  proof,  between  the  answer  of  the 
defendant,  and  Ma  examination  as  a  witrtett.  At  any  rate,  tbe  question  bow  far  the 
matter  set  op  in  tbe  answer  cud  avail  tbe  defendant,  without  proof,  ia  decidedly  and 
rationally  settled.  The  rule  ia  fully  explained  in  a  case  before  Lord  Ch.  Cowper,  in 
1707,  reported  in  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  45.  It  was  the  case  of  a  bill  by  credi- 
tors against  an  aiecutor,  for  an  account  of  the  personal  estate.  The  executor  stated  in 
his  answer  that  the  testator  left  £1,100  in  bU  bauds,  and  that,  afterwards,  on  a  settle- 
ment with  the  testator,  he  gave  his  bond  for  £1,000,  and  tbe  other  £100  was  given 
bim  by  the  testator  as  a  gift  for  bis  care  and  trouble.  There  wss  uo  other  evidence  in 
the  ease  of  tbe  £1, 100  having  been  deposited  with  tbe  executor.  The  answer  was  put 
in  issue,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  defendant  having  charged  himself,  and  no  testimony 
appearing,  be  ought  to  End  credit  where  he  swore  in  his  own  discharge.  But  it  was 
resolved  by  tbe  court,  that  when  an  answer  was  put  in  issue,  what  vat  confused  and 
admitted  by  il  need  not  leproved;  but  that  tbe  defendant  must  make  out,  by  proof, 
what  was  insisted  on  by  way  of  avoidance.  There  was,  however,  this  distinction  to  be 
observed,  that  where  the  defendant  admitted  a  fact,  and  insisted  on  a  distinct  fact  by 
way  of  avoidance,  he  moat  prove  it,  for  he  may  have  admitted  the  net  under  an  ap- 
prehension that  it  could  be  proved,  and  the  admission  ought  not  to  profit  him,  so  far 
as  to  pass  for  trnth,  whatever  he  says  in  avoidance.  But  if  the  admission  and  avoid- 
ance had  consisted  of  one  single  fact,  as  if  he  had  said  the  ttstnbrr  had  given  him  £100, 
the  whole  must  be  allowed,  unless  disproved.  This  case  is  cited  by  Peaks  (Ev.  3d,  in 
natis),  to  show  a  distinction  on  this  subject  between  tbe  rale  at  law  and  equity, 
and  that  in  chancery  one  part  of  an  answer  may  be  read  against  tbe  party  without 
reading  tbe  other ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  may  select  a  particular  admission,  and  put 
tbe  defendant  to  prove  other  facts.  He  preferred,  as  he  said,  the  nils  at  law,  that  if 
part  of  an  answer  is  read,  it  makes  the  whole  answer  evidence,  and  even  Lord  Hard- 
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already  seen,1  that  the  role  of  the  common  lav  on  this  subject  is 
different  from  the  rule  in  equity ;  it  being  required  in  courts  of 
law,  when  the  declaration  or  conversation  of  a  party  is  to  be  proved 
against  him,  the  whole  of  what  was  said  at  the  same  time  and  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject  should  be  taken  together.  But  this 
difference  in  the  rules  arises  from  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  For  in  courts  of  law  the  evidence  is  intro- 
duced collaterally,  as  evidence,  and  not  as  a  pleading ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  that  the  whole  should  be  weighed  together ; 
and  the  rule  in  chancery  is  the  same,  when  an  answer  or  other 
declaration  of  the  party  is  introduced  collaterally,  and  merely  by 
way  of  evidence.  So,  when  the  bill  is  for  discovery  only,  and  the 
answer  is  read  for  that  purpose,  the  rule  still  is  to  read  the  whole. 
But  when,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  bill  for  relief,  passages  are  read 
from  the  answer,  which  is  put  in  issue  by  a  replication,  they  are 
read  not  as  evidence  in  the  technical  sense,  but  merely  as  a  plead- 
ing to  show  what  the  defendant  has  admitted,  and  which  therefore 
needs  not  to  be  proved ;  and  hence  the  plaintiff  is  not  required  to 
read  more  than  the  admissions.2 

§  291.  bui«  for  discovery  and  relief  distinguished.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  bill  for  discovery  and  a  bill  for  relief,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  more  strikingly  apparent  when 
a  bill  for  dttcovery,  after  a  discovery  is  obtained,  is  by  amendment 
converted  into  a  bill  for  relief.  The  defendant,  in  such  case,  being 
permitted  to  put  in  a  new  answer,  the  former  is  considered  as 

wicks,  in  one  of  the  cases  I  have  cited,  thought  the  rale  of  law  was  to  be  preferred, 
provided  the  courts  of  law  would  not  require  equal  credit  to  be  given  to  every  part  of 
the  answer.  On  the  above  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  Gilbert,  I  have  to  remark,  in  the 
Brat  place,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  long  and  well-settled  rule  iu  chancery,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  propriety.  Lord  H.  says,  in  the  esse  of  Talbot  v.  Rut  ledge,  that 
if  a  man  admits,  by  Ilia  answer,  that  be  received  several  sums  of  money  at  particular 
times,  and  states  that  he  paid  away  those  sums  at  other  times  in  discharge ,  be  must 
prove  his  discharge,  otherwise  it  would  be  to  allow  a  man  to  swear  for  himself,  and  to 
be  hie  own  witness.  But,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rule  ia  perfectly 
just,  and  that  a  contrary  doctrine  would  be  pernicious,  and  render  it  absolutely  dan- 
gerous to  employ  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  the  defend- 
ant to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  just  demands,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  oatb,  setting 
up  a  discharge  or  matter  in  avoidance."  2  Johna.  Ch.  88-90.  See  also  Waason  v. 
Gould,  3  Blackf.  18;  Parkes  v.  Gorton,  3  R.  I.  27. 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  |  201;  mpra,  §  281. 

*  2  Johns.  Ch.  80-91  ;  2  Poth.  Obi.  by  Evans,  1ST,  138  (Am.  ed.) ;  Ormond  v. 
Hutchinson,  13  Vea.  61,  arg.  spproved  by  Ld.  Ch.  Erskine,  Id.  63  ;  Thompson  v. 
Larabe,  7  Vea.  587  ;  Boardman  it.  Jackson,  2  Ball  &  Beat.  382  ;  Beck  with  v.  Butler, 
1  Wash.  224  ;  Bush  v.  Livingston,  2  Caines,  Caa.  86  ;  Green  «.  Hart,  1  Johns.  680, 
590.  If  a  judgment  or  decree  in  another  cause  is  properly  stated  in  the  bill  and  ad- 
mitted in  the  answer,  the  record  of  it  is  not  requisite  to  be  filed  as  an  exhibit,  hut  will 
be  deemed  sufficiently  proved  by  the  admission  in  the  answer.  Lyman  p.  Little,  15 
Vt  576. 
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belonging  to  a  former  Bait,  and  therefore  is  permitted  to  be  read 
as  an  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  as  evidence ;  and  not  as  part 
of  the  defence  or  admission,  upon  which  the  bill  proceeds.1 

§  291  a.  Supplemental  bill.  In  the  case  of  a  supplemental  bill, 
which  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  original  suit,  all  the  testi- 
mony which  was  properly  taken  in  the  original  suit  may  be  used 
in  both  suits,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  entitled  in  the  supple- 
mental suit.  If  publication  haB  passed  in  the  original  cause,  no 
new  evidence  is  admissible,  in  the  supplemental  cause,  of  matters 
previously  in  issue.8  But  where  a  bill  was  brought  by  the  son  and 
heir  of  a  grantor,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  his  conveyance 
to  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  a  supplemental  bill 
being  filed,  to  bring  in  the  administratix  of  the  grantor  as  a  neces- 
sary party  defendant,  the  cause  was  set  down  by  the  plaintiff  for 
hearing,  without  replication  to  the  answer  to  the  supplemental 
bill ;  and  the  administratrix  produced  the  letters  of  administra- 
tion, in  proof  of  her  representative  character ;  it  was  objected  by 
the  original  defendant,  that  this  evidence  was  inadmissible,  and 
that,  as  his  answer  in  the  supplemental  suit  averred  his  original 
answer  to  be  true,  the  cause  could  now  be  adjudicated  only  upon 
the  facts  stated  in  that  answer.  But  it  was  held  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  that  the  court  was  entitled  to  look,  into  the  letters  of 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  representative 
character  of  the  administratrix,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  the  suit,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  original  cause  was 
still  before  the  court.3  The  point  whether  documentary  evidence 
is  admissible,  when  the  answer  is  not  replied  to,  was  raised  and 
argued,  but  was  not  decided.  The  cases  on  this  point  are  con- 
flicting ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting the  proof  of  documents,  the  existence  or  genuineness  of 
which  is  not  denied.* 

§  292.  AdmlMlous  by  agreement  We  are  next  to  consider 
admusioru  made  by  express  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  other  proof.     These  ordinarily  ought  to  be  in 

1  Butterworth  e.  Bailey,  IB  Ten.  858,  365.  And  we  Louaada  v.  Templar,  3  Run. 
Ml;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§6*i,70-78. 

*  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1688,  1684,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1E3B,  1S36. 

*  Wilkinson  v.  Fowkea,  8  Hare,  183,  682;  15  Eng.  Law  k  Eq.  163. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  875,  1025,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  828,  875,  876  ;  Rowland  «.  Stnr- 
gia,  2  Hare,  520 ;  Chalk  p.  Raine,  7  Hare,  393  ;  Jones  «.  Griffith,  14  Sim.  262 ;  Ne». 
ille  c.  Fitzgerald,  2  Dr.  k  War.  S30.    See  infra,  j  309. 
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writing,  and  signed  by  each  party  or  sis  solicitor ;  the  signature 
of  the  latter  being  deemed  sufficient,  as  the  court  will  presume 
that  he  was  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose.1  But  it  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  agreement  be  written ;  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  the  waiver  of  proof  by  subscribing  witnesses,  a 
parol  agreement,  either  of  the  party,  or  of  the  attorney,  has  been 
held  sufficient.3  It  must,  howerer,  be  a  distinct  agreement  to  ad- 
mit the  instrument  at  the  trial,  dispensing  with  the  ordinary 
proof  of  its  execution ;  for  what  the  attorney  said  in  the  course  of 
conversation  is  not  evidence  in  the  cause.8  The  authority  of  the 
attorney  to  act  as  such  will  be  sufficiently  proved  if  his  name 
appears  of  record.4 

§  293.  Not  extended  by  Implication.  Admissions  of  this  sort, 
however,  are  not  to  be  extended  by  implication,  beyond  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  covenant,  where 
the  defendant's  attorney  signed  an  admission  in  these  words,  "  I 
admit  the  due  execution  of  the  articles  of  agreement  dated  the 
23d  day  of  February,  1782,  mentioned  in  the  declaration  in  this 
cause,"  it  was  held  that  this  only  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  the  subscribing  witness,  and  did  not  preclude  the  defendant 
from  showing  a  variance  between  the  instrument  produced  in  evi- 
dence and  that  described  in  the  declaration ;  though,  had  the 
language  been  "  at  mentioned  in  the  declaration,"  its  effect  might 
have  been  different.0  So,  where  it  was  admitted  that  a  certain 
exhibit  was  a  notice,  and  that  a  certain  other  exhibit  was  a  true 
copy  of  the  lease  referred  to  in  the  notice ;  it  was  held,  that  the 
admission  of  the  notice  was  not  evidence  of  the  lease,  and  that  the 
admission  as  to  the  copy  of  the  lease  only  substituted  the  eopy  for 
the  original,  but  did  not  place  the  copy  in  a  better  situation  than 
the  original  would  hare  been  if  it  were  produced  but  not  proved.6 

§  294'.    Not   reoeivod   If    ■galnat   law   or   public    polioy.      Lastly, 

it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  courts  will  generally  encourage 
the  practice  of  admissions  tending  to  the  saving  of  time  and  ex- 

1  Gainsford  *.  Grammar,  2  Campb.  9  J  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr,  088,  5th  Am.  ed.  toL  L 
818  ;  Greeley  on  Eq.  Ev.  48  ;  Young  v.  Wright,  1  Campb.  139.  Id  some  courts,  the 
rules  require  that  these  agreements  should  always  be  in  writing,  or  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  an  order  by  consent.  See  Suy&atn  v.  Doquindrc,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  23  ; 
Brooks  «.  Meed,  Id.  389. 

>  Laing  v.  Kame,  2  B.  ft  P.  85;  Marshall  ■.  Cliff,  4  Campb.  I3S. 

*  Laing  v.  Kaine,  2  B.  ft  P.  36  ;  Marshall  v.  Cliff,  i  Campb.  13S  ;  Young  *.  Wright, 
ittpra.;  ante,  vol.  i.  {  186. 

*  Ibid.  •  Goldiev.  Shuttlswortb,  1  Campb.  70. 

»  Mouosej  v.  Bumham,  1  Hare,  IB,     And  tee  Fitzgerald  v.  O'FLaherty,  1  Moll.  350. 
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pense,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  they  will  not  sanction 
any  agreement  for  an  admission,  by  which  any  of  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  evaded.  Thus,  where  a  husband  was  willing  that 
his  wife  should  be  examined  as  a  witness,  in  an  action  against  him 
for  malicious  prosecution,  Lord  Hardwicke  refused  to  permit  it, 
because  it  was  against  the  policy  of  the  law.1  Admissions  by 
infants?  and  admissions  evasive  of  the  stamp-laws,8  have  been 
disallowed,  on  the  same  general  principle. 

§  295.  8.  Document*.  In  respect  to  documents,  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  their  production  ;  which,  on  motion,  is  ordered 
by  the  court,  either  for  their  safe  custody  and  preservation,  pen- 
dente lite,  or  for  discovery  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  suit.4  (a) 
Where  the  production  is  sought  by  the  bill,  and  the  discovery  is 
not  resisted,  the  documents  are  described  either  in  the  answer  or 
in  schedules  annexed  to  it,  to  which  reference  is  made.  If  the 
documents  are  not  sufficiently  described  in  the  answer,  or  the 
possession  of  them  by  the  defendant  is  not  admitted  with  sufficient 
directness,  the  answer  will  be  open  to  exceptions ; 6  (J)  for  the 
possession  must  be  shown  by  the  defendant's  admission  in  the 
answer,  and  cannot  bo  established  by  affidavit,  unless,  perhaps, 
where  the  plaintiffs  right  to  the  production  is  in  question,  and 
the  documents  are  neither  admitted  nor  denied  in  the  answer ; 
in  which  case  the  plaintiff  has  been  admitted  to  verify  them  by 
affidavit.8  (e) 

1  2  Dun.  Ch.  Pr.  988,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  849  ;  Barker  *.  Dixie,  Rep.  temp. 
Hsnlw.  2R5.  And  see  Owen  c  Thomas,  3  My.  &  K.  357.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
sound  rule  of  law,  though  it  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  broken  in  upon.  See 
ante,  vol.  i.  5  310. 

1  See  supra,  §§  279,  280  ;  Wilkinson  v.  Beal,  4  Had.  408  ;  Townsend  v.  Ives,  1 
Will.  216;  Holder,  v.  Heam,  1  Beav.  115;  Morrison  c,  Arnold,  19  Ves.  671. 

■  Owen  v.  Thomas,  3  My.  &  K.  353-357;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  989. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  c.  41,  Hth  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  c  42 ;  Wigiam  on 
Discovery,  pi.  2S4  et  tea. ;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  §§  858-860  a. 

*  Ibid.;  Atkyna  v.  Wryght,  14  Ves.  211,  213;  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  20*5. 

*  Baxnett  v.  Noble,  1  Jac  &  W.  227  ;  Addis  v.  Campbell,  1  Beav.  201  ;  Lopet  v. 

(a)  But  the  plaintiff,  in  addition  to  a 
discovery  of  that  which  constitutes  his 
own  title,  may  seek  a  discovery  for  the 

pnrpoae  of  repelling  what  lie  anticipates  ,   _ _   _. 

will  be  the  case  set  up  by  the  defendant,  jrranted  to  prevent  it.     Williams  e.  Prince 

But  this  does  not  extend  to  a  discovery  of  Wales  Life,  Ac.  Co.,  23  Beav.  3S8. 

of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  defend-  (5)  Bobbins  v.  Davis,  1  Blatchf.  C.  C. 

anta  (Attorney -General  v.  Corporation  of  238. 

London,  2  Mac  jj  Gord.  247)  ;  and  &  party         (e)  Beynell  v.  Sprye,  8   Eng.  Law  ft 

obtaining  an  order  for  the  production  of  Eq.   35 ;  1  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  660.      As  to 

documents,  is  entitled  to  have  them  in-  orders  of  inspection  by  courts  of  common 

Google 
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§  296.  Dooomcnta  within  defendant'*  oontroL  If  the  documents 
are  not  in  the  defendant's  actual  custody,  but  are  in  hit  pouter,1 
as,  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mb  solicitor ; a  or  of  his  agent, 
whether  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country ; 8  (a)  or  if  they  are 
about  to  cume  to  his  possession  by  arrival  from  abroad,1  —  the 
court  will  order  him  to  produce  them,  if  no  cause  appear  to  the 
contrary ;  and  will  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose, 
according  to  the  circumstances."  If  they  are  in  the  joint  posses- 
sion of  the  defendant  and  others,  not  parties  to  the  suit,  but 
equally  entitled,  with  him,  to  their  custody,  this  will  excuse  the 
defendant  from  producing  them,  but  he  will  still  be  required  to 
inspect  them  and  answer  as  to  their  contents ; 8  (6)  and  if  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  common  agent  of  the  defendant  and  others,  the 
plaintiff  may  have  an  order  on  such  agent  to  permit  him  to  inspect 
them ;  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has  a  right  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff all  the  access  to  the  documents  which  the  defendant  would  be 
entitled  to  claim.7  Where  the  documents  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
defendant's  agent  or  solicitor,  who  wrongfully  retains  them,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  controlled,  he  may  be  compelled,  by  being 
made  a  party  to  the  cause.8 

§  297.  plaintiff  most  designate.  To  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  pro- 
duction of  documents,  a  merely  general  reference  to  them  in  the 
answer  is  not  sufficient;  they  must  be  described  with  reasonable 
certainty,  either  in  the  answer  or  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  it, 
so  as  to  be  considered,  by  the  reference,  aa  incorporated  in  the 
answer,  and  to  enable  the  court  to  make  an  order  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  afterwards  to  determine  whether  its  order  has  been 
precisely  and  duly  obeyed.*  (c) 

Deacon,  6  Beav.  254.     And  see  Watson  v.  Renwick,  4  Johns.  Ch.  381,  where  the  his- 
tory and  reasons  of  the  rule  are  stated.     See  also  Storey  e.  Lennox,  1  My.  &  C.  634. 

1  Taylor  r.  Bundell,  1  Cr.  &  PhiL  104  ;  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2041,  2042,  5th  Am.  ed. 
toI.  ii.  •  1825,  1820,  1827.  »  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Eager  e.  WiiwalL  2  Paige,  389,  371  ;  Freeman  t>.  Fairlie,  S  Mer.  44  ; 
" ".  Walter,  1  Cr.  k  Phil.  125  ;  Morrice  u.  Swaby,  2  Beav,  500. 

irquhars ■>-" —  •" —    '  " —   *-"   ™ 

id.  ;  Ea 
11  Sim.  391. 

'  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2042,  2043,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1826,  1827  j  Taylor  v,  RundeU, 
1  Cr.  k  Phil.  110  i  Murray  v.  Waller,  Id.  114. 
1  Walburn  e.  Ineilby,  1  My.  &  K.  61. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Fenwick  v.  Beed,  1  Mer.  125. 

»  Atkyna  v.  Wryght,  14  Ves.  211  ;  Watson  *.  Renwick,  4  Johns.  Ch.  381. 

(a)  Bobbins  v.  Davis,  I  Blatahf,  C  C.  (c)  When  the  documents  are  very  vol- 

238.  uminons,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  eon- 

(i)  Edmonds  b.  Foley  (Lord),  80  Beav.  list  of  a  series  of  letters  extending  over  a 

282  ;  B.  c.  8  Jut.  k.  b,  552.  number  of  years,  the  proper  method  of 
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§  298.  Most  have  an  interest  in.  It  ia  further  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  production  of  documents, 
should  either  hare  a  right  to  the  documents  themselves,  or  a  suffi- 
cient interest  in  inspecting  them,  (a)  And  this  right  must  appear 
in  his  bill,  and  cannot,  regularly,  be  established  by  collateral 
proof.  Thus,  where,  after  an  answer,  admitting  the  possession  of 
certain  documents  relating  to  the  matters  of  some  of  them  in  the 
bill,  the  plaintiff  amended  the  bill  by  striking  out  a  part  of  the 
matters  to  which  the  documents  related,  and  then  moved  for  a 
production  of  them  upon  the  answer ;  it  was  refused,  because  his 
right  to  it  was  no  longer  apparent  upon  the  bill.1  (5)  If  the 
defendant  admits  that  they  are  relevant  to  the  plaintiffs  case,  this 
will  throw  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  excusing  himself  from 
producing  them.3  (c)     But  the  plaintiffs  right  to  the  production 

1  HavcrBeld  0.  Pymiui,  2  Phil.  C.  C.  202. 

*  Smith  v.  D.  of  Beaufort,  1  Hare,  619  ;  Tyler  v.  Drayton,  2  Sim.  k  Stu.  310  ;  S 
Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2016-2013,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  ii  1828. 

setting  them  out  ia  not  by  a  short  refer-  the  facta  expected  to  be  proved  by  tbem. 

rence  to  each  one,  aa  by  the  date,  name  of  Williams  v.   Williams,  1   Md.  Ch.  Decia. 

writer  and  of  the  person  to  whom  it  ia  199  ;  Robbing  *>.  Davii,  1  Hlatchf.  C.  C 

addreaeed,  but  to   refer   to  them  aa  con-  238  ;     Jackling  u.    Edmonds,   3    E.    D. 

tained  in  a  bundle,  each  document  in  the  Smith,  539. 

bundle  being  identified  by  a  letter,  or  (n)  "  Whatever  advances  the  plaintiffs 
tome  other  method  of  identification,  case  may  be  inquired  into,  though  it  may 
Walker  t>.  Poole,  L.  R.  21  Ch.  D.  885.  at  the  aama  time  bring  ont  matter  which 
Where  *>  case  is  made  ont,  raising  a  the  defendant  relies  upon  for  his  defence  ; 
reasonable  suspicion  that  a  defendant  who  but  you  shall  not  inquire  into  what  is  ex- 
has  made  an  affidavit  as  to  documents,  clnaively  matter  of  defence  ;  that  which  ia 
has  in  his  posaeaeion  other  documents  common  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
relating  to  the  mattera  in  question  and  may  be  inquired  into  byeither."  Per  Ld. 
not  disclosed  by  the  first  affidavit,  the  Campbell,  Whstley  o.  Crowter,  S  EL  &B. 
court  may  order  him  to  make  a  further  709  ;  Bolton  v.  Corp.  of  Liverpool,  1  My. 
affidavit,  although  the  first  is  sufficient  in  &  K.  88. 
point  in  form.  Noel  p.  Noel,  1  De  G.,  ' 
ft  Bm.  MS.  And  where  a  defender 
against  whom  a  decree  for  an  account  was  be  assumed  that  the  plaintiffs  case,  as  al- 
made,  had  before  decree  made  full  discoy.  leged  in  the  Mil,  is  true,  in  order  to  test 
ery  by  answer  as  to  documents  in  his  pos-  nhether  he  is  entitled  to  production  of 
session,  it  was  held,  nevertheless,  that  the  documents  upon  that  assumption  ;  because 
plaintiff  after  decree  was  entitled  to  call  if  the  court  must  wait  until  the  fate  of  the 
for  an  affidavit  as  to  his  possession  of  any  litigation  is  known,  that  would  be  equiva- 
other  documents  than  those  mentioned  lent  to  refusing  production.  Greeley  r. 
in  his  answer  relating  to  the  matter  in  Moualey ,  2  Kay  ft  J .  288. 

Ioestion.       Hanalip  v.   Kitton,  1  De  G,  (c)  The  court  accepts  the  oath  of  a  do- 

,  ft  Sm.  440.     The  power  of  the  court  to  fendaut  whether  documents  are  relevant ; 


compel  either  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  to    but  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  judge  for 


compel  i  . 

produce  books  and  papers  in  their  posses,  himself  whether  they  will  i 

eioti  relating  to  matters  in  issue  between  and  is  entitled  to  the  production  oi  .. 

them,  is  to  be  exercised  with  caution,  and  relevant   documents,   except  such  aa  tl 

the  party  calling  fur  its  exercise   must,  court  can  clearly  see  have  no  bearing  □ 

with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  des-  the  issue.     Maneell  v.  Feeney,  2  Jaime 

ignate  the  books  ana  paper  '        '  "T   """ 


a  papers  required,  and    H.  320. 
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must  relate  to  the  purposes  of  the  suit ;  and  to  the  relief  prayed 
for  ;  if  the  object  be  collateral  to  the  suit ;  as,  if  a  copy  of  a  cer- 
tain book  be  demanded,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  this  is  not 
such  an  interest  as  will  entitle  him  to  the  production.1  So,  if  the 
production  of  a  document  be  sought  only  for  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  enabling  the  plaintiff  to  carry  into  execution  the  decree  which 
he  may  obtain  in  the  cause,  and  uot  for  the  purposes  of  proving 
his  right  to  a  decree,  an  inspection  will  not  be  granted  before  the 
hearing.3  The  sufficiency  of  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the  docu- 
ments, of  which  a  discovery  and  production  ore  required,  depends 
on  their  materiality  to  his  case ;  for  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is 
limited,  in  the  well-considered  language  of  Vice-chancellor Wigram, 
to  **  a  discovery  upon  oath  as  to  all  matters  of  fact  which,  being 
well  pleaded  in  the  bill,  are  material  to  the  plaintiffs  case  about 
to  come  on  for  trial,  and  which  the  defendant  does  not  by  bia  form 
of  pleading  admit."  (a)     But  an  exception  to  this  limitation  is 

1  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  20*9  (5th  Amer.  ad.  to].  iL  1829)  ;  Lingeu  •.  Simpson,  6  Madd. 
290. 

1  Ibid.  ;  Wigram  on  Discovery,  pi.  296.  The  observations  of  this  learned  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  this  point  deserve  particular  attention,  and  are  as  follows  :  "  Supposing 
the  answer  to  contain  the  requisite  admission  of  possession  by  the  defendant,  and  a 
sufficient  description  of  the  documents,  the  plaintiff  must  next  show  from  Ike  imtvxt 
that  he  has  a  right  to  see  them.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  plain- 
tiff must  show  that  be  has  an  interest  in  the  documents,  the  production  of  which  he 
seeks.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  expressing  the  rule,  provided  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  intr.rtst  is  used  be  accurately  defined.  Bat  the  want  of  auch 
definition  has  introduced  some  confusion  in  the  cases  under  consideration.  Ths  word 
interest  must  here  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  ia 
applied.  Now  the  pvrpom  for  which  discovery  is  given  is  (simply  and  exclusively!  to 
aid  the  plaintiff  on  the  trial  or  an  issue  between  himself  and  the  defendant.  A  discovery 
beyond  or  uncalled  for  by  this  particular  purpose,  is  not  within  the  reason  of  the  rule 
which  entitles  a  plaintiff  to  discovery.  The  word  interest,  therefore,  must  in  these 
cases  be  understood  to  mean  an  interest  in  the  production  of  a  document  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trial  about  to  take  place.  According  to  this  definition  of  the  word  interest, 
—  if  the  object  of  the  suit  or  action  be  the  recovery  of  an  utate;  —  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
bill  in  aid  of  proceedings  to  recover  that  estate,  will,  prima  fade,  be  entitled,  before  the 
hearing  of  the  cause,  to  the  production  of  every  document,  the  content!  of  which  will  be 
evidence  at  that  hearing  of  his  right  to  the  estate.  But  the  same  reason  will  not  ncces- 
turili/  extend  to  entitle  the  plaintiff,  before  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  a  production  of 
the  title-deeds  appertaining  to  the  estate  in  question.  He  may,  indeed,  and  (if  his  bill 
be  properly  framed)  he  will  be  entitled  to  have  these  title-deeds  described  in  the  answer, 
and  also  to  a  discovery  whether  they  are  in  the  defendant's  possession  ;  because,  with- 
out proof  of  such  matters  (and  whatever  the  plaintiff  most  prove  the  defendant  must 
prima  fade  answer),  a  perfect  decree  conld  not  be  made  in  the  plaintiff's  favor.  The 
same  observation*  will  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  object  of  the  suit  is  to  recover  the 
possession  of  documents.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  documents  are, 
and  who  holde  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plaintiff  should,  in  cases  of  the 
description  here  noticed,  inspect  the  documents  before  the  hearingof  the  causa.  Unless 
the  meaning  of  the  word  interest  be  limited  In  the  way  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that 

(a)  Ingilbv   v.   Shafto,   SS   Beav.  31;    pi.  VUetseq.  ;  Bobbins*.  Davis,  lBlatchE 
Wigram  on  Discovery,  pl.  ae,  p.  16,     Aj    tj.  C.  288. 
to  the  nature  of  the  materiality,  see  Id. 
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admitted,  where  the  defendant,  in  stating  hit  own  title,  states  a 
document  shortly  or  partially,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  caution 
refers  to  the  document,  in  order  to  show  that  its  effect  has  been 
accurately  stated ;  in  which  case,  though  the  document  be  not  in 
itself  material  to  the  plaintiffs  title,  the  court  will  order  its  pro- 
duction at  part  of  the  antwer.1  (a) 

§  299.  When  defendant  tnut  produce  doownent*.  If  the  docu- 
ments and  papers,  of  which  production  is  required,  are  admitted 

the  effect  of  a  simple  claim  (perhaps  without  a  shadow  of  interest)  would  be  to  open 
every  muniment  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  ever;  merchant's  accounts,  and  every  man's 
private  pepera,  to  the  inspection  of  the  merely  curious.'' 

1  Hsrduian  v.  KlUmes,  2  My.  S  K.  732  ;  Adams  v.  Fisher,  S  My.  k  C.  G4S  ;  Eager 
e.  Wiawall,  2  Paige,  871.  The  soundness  of  the  exception  stated  in  the  text  bos  been 
strongly  questioned  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  (on  Discovery,  pL  886-424,  2d  ed.), 
to  which  the  student  is  referred  ;  the  further  consideration  of  the  point  being  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work.  See  also  Story,  Eq.  PI.  g  859 ;  S  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2056-2080 
(5th  Amor.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1832)  ;  Latimer  v.  Neat*,  11  Bligb,  Hi)  ;  Phillips  r.  Evans, 
2  Y.&  C.  617.  It  may,  however,  be  here  added,  that  the  English  rule,  that  the  plain- 
tiff, in  a  bill  of  discovery,  shall  only  have  a  discovery  of  what  is  necessary  to  his  own 
title,  and  shall  not  pry  into  the  title  of  the  defendant,  is  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
course  of  remedial  justice  as  administered  in  Massachusetts,  which  permits  •  full 
inquiry  as  to  all  and  any  facta  that  may  impeach  the  right  of  property  in  the  party  of 
whom  the  inquiry  is  made.  Adams  v.  Porter,  1  Cush.  170.  The  like  principle,  it  la 
conceived,  will  apply  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Maine,  and  such  other  States  as  pursue 
similar  forma  of  remedy. 

(a)  The  valuable  note  of  Judge  Bed  field  cases  decided  by  equally  high  authority,  I 
on  [his  point  is  as  follows  ;  The  exception  feel  myself  compelled  to  follow  those  which 
seems  still  to  be  recognized  in  England  are  alone,  in  my  opinion,  consistent  with 
and  Ireland,  if  the  reference  so  incorpo-  the  principle  on  which  pleadings  in  equity 
rates  the  document  with  the  answer  as  to  can  be  clearly  and  safely  established, 
make  it  substantially  a  part  of  it.  Bell  v.  And  the  court  stated,  In  another  part  of 
Johnson,  1  J.  &  H.  682  ;  Peyton  v.  Lam-  the  opinion,  "  It  ia  impossible  to  lay  down 
bert,  8  Ir.  Eg.  P;  Mcintosh  v.  «r.  West,  one  rule  on  this  subject  of  production  of 
B.  R.  Co.,  18  L.  J.  Ch.  170.  documents,  and  another  upon  answers  to 

In  H  win  borne  v.  Nelson,  1 5  Eng-  L.  4  be  put  to  interrogatories. '  In  Howard 
Eq.  578  (10  Beav.  416  ;  22  Law  J.  X.  s.  v.  Robinson,  5  Jnr.  k.  s.  136,  before  Vice- 
Ch.  881),  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  BirJohn  Chancellor  Kindersley,  this  question  ia 
Romilly,  said  :  "  I  am  disposed  to  believe  carefully  examined,  and  the  principles  dis- 
that  the  decision  of  Adams  e.  Fisher  was  cussed.  The  learned  judge  denied  that 
Intended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  the  mere  reference  to  a  paper,  by  the  de- 
limited to  withholding  only  the  production  fendant  in  his  answer,  gave  the  plaintiff 
of  the  documents  which  could  not  assist  any  right  to  examine  it.  The  plaintiff,  it 
the  plaintiff  in  making  out  his  title  to  the  was  admitted,  always  had  the  right  to  the 
relief  sought  ;  at  least  the  observations  inspection  of  any  |*per  in  the  defendant's 
made  by  bJa  Lordship,  respecting  the  ad-  possession  which  would  assist  his  case,  but 
mission  of  counsel  to  tho  question  pnt  by  had  no  right  to  see  any  such  document 
the  court,  seemed  to  point  to  this  result,  tending  merely  to  establish  defendant's 
However  this  may  be,  the  authorities  case.  And  it  would  seem,  upon  principle, 
which  relate  to  the  subject  were  not  com-  that  the  usual  reference  in  an  answer  to  a 
mentsd  on,  nor  brought  to  the  attention  or  written  instrument,  for  greater  certainty, 
the  court;  and  after  the  moat  careful  con-  did  not  oblige  the  party  to  produce  it 
sideratjon  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  this  merely  for  the  inspection  and  advantage 
subject,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  case  of  his  opponent,  until  the  trial,  and  not 
of  Adams  e.  Fisher  goes  beyond  the  point  then,  unless  he  chose.  The  case  of  Hard- 
1  have  last  suggested,  it  is  not  in  accord-  man  v.  Ellamea  (2  My.  ft  K.  7S2),  is  hem 
ance  with  the  long  line  of  authorities  before  examined,  and,  as  far  as  this  question  is 
decided  in  this  court;  and,  therefore,  if  I  concerned,  limited  or  explained.  Rao- 
have  to  choose  between  that  case  and  other    FIRLD. 
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to  be  in  the  defendant's  possession,  be  will  be  required  to  produce 
them,  though  they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  answer,  and  though 
they  relate  to  the  defendant's  title,  provided  they  also  relate  to 
the  plaintiffs  title ;  hut  not  otherwise.1  If  they  are  referred  to, 
but  are  not  admitted  to  be  in  his  possession,  the  court  cannot 
order  their  production,  unless  it  appears  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  some  person  over  whom  the  defendant  has  control.8  («)  And 
if  the  defendant  admits  that  he  has  the  document  in  question,  and 
offers  to  produce  it  if  the  court  should  require  him  to  to  do,  this  is 
merely  a  submission  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.8  If  they  have 
already  been  produced  before  a  commissioner,  in  order  that  the 
plaintiff  may  prove  them  as  exhibits,  the  defendant  is  bound  to 
have  them  in  court  at  the  hearing,  though  there  has  been  no 
direct  order  for  their  production,4 

§  800.  Objection  to  production  of  document*.  The  discovery  and 
production  of  documents  and  papers  by  the  defendant  may  be 
successfully  resisted,  by  showing  that  they  are  privileged,  either 
by  professional  confidence,  or  by  their  exclusively  private  charac- 
ter; (fi)  or,  that  the  discovery  and  production  would  tend  to 
involve  him  in  a  criminal  charge;  or  subject  him  to  &  penalty  or 
punishment,  or  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 

i  Hardman  v.  Ellames,  2  My.  k  K.  732  ;  Sligh  v.  Berson,  7  Price,  205  ;  Firkins  v. 
Lowe,  13  Price,  21  ;  Fairer  v.  Hutchinson,  3  Y.  k  C.  692  ;  Burton  v.  Neville,  2  Cox, 
Eq.  212. 

9  Hardman  v.  Ellames,  zupra ,-  Darwin  ».  Clarke,  8  Tea.  158.  And  see  Story,  Eq. 
PI.  g  859  ;  supra,  5  290. 

*  Atkyna  v.  Wright,  14  Ves.  213,  214,  per  Id.  Eldon. 

1  Wheat  e.  Graham,  7  Sim.  61. 

(a)  Where  a  solicitor  was  charged  with  the  bust  property.     Smith  v.  Barnes,  11 

fraud,  and  a  deceased  client,  of  whom  there  Jur.  n.  b.  924. 

was  no  legal  representative,  was  alleged  to  (i)  In  LaTone  v.  Falkland  Island  Com- 
be a  party  to  the  fraud,  it  was  held  that  pany,  4  Kay  k  J.  34,  it  was  held  that 
the  solicitor  must  produce  documents  bear-  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  defend- 
ing on  the  transaction,  whether  his  own  or  ants  in  England  to  their  agent  in  the 
those  of  his  deceased  client  Feaver  o.  Falkland  Islands,  by  direction  of  their 
Williams,  11  Jur.  N.  8.  902.  The  mort-  solicitor,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  eri- 
gsgeeof  fttestatoradvancedBumsof  money  dence  in  support  of  defendants'  case,  are 
to  his  executrix,  and  the  trustee  of  the  within  the  rule  as  to  protection.  "The 
mortgaged  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  true  test  in  snch  cases  is,  not  whether  the 
ccsluw  que  truttent  under  the  will.  In  person,  who  is  at  a  distance  and  transmits 
consideration  of  these  advances  he  pur-  the  information,  is  the  agent  of  the  solid- 
cliased  the  equity  of  redemption  from  the  tor,  and  sent  out  by  him,  but  whether,  in 
trustee.  On  a  summons  to  compel  him  to  transmitting  that  information,  he  was  dis- 
produce  the  purchase  deed  and  the  prelim-  charging  a  duty  which  properly  devolved 
wary  agreement  in  a  redemption  suit  by  on  the  solicitor,  and  which  would  have 
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estate,  (a)  All  these  classes  of  exemptions  having  been  fully 
treated  in  a  preceding  volume,  any  further  discussion  of  them  in 
this  place  is  superfluous.1  (6)  But  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
regularly,  the  grounds  of  exemption  on  which  the  discovery  is 
resisted  ought  to  appear  in  the  answer ;  though  sometimes  an  affi- 
davit may  be  filed,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  showing  that  the 
documents  in  question  support  exclusively  the  title  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  relate  solely  to  his  defence,  or  are  otherwise  privileged  ; 
or  that  they  are  not  in  his  custody  or  power.1  (c) 

>  See  ante,  vol.  L  «  237-251.  451-168. 

*  Llewellyn  o.  Hedeley,  1  Hare,  627.     And  ace  Monica  «.  Swaby,  2  Bear.  GOO  ;  3 

Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2086  (5th  Amer.  eii.  vol.  iii.  183*). 

(n)  This  mle  does  not  prevent  the  gov-  ia  not  entitled  t 
ernment  from  using  books  and  papers  and  opinions  tak 
seized  under  the  revenne  laws  as  evidence,  ments  accompanying  a  case  for  the  opinion 
United  States  v.  Hughes,  12  Blatch.  C.  C  of  counsel  are  privileged.  Wynne  v.  Hiim- 
G53-  Nor  is  it  any  substantial  objection  beraton,  27  Boav.  121.  So  a  married 
that  it  will  expose  the  secrets  of  trade.  The  woman,  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
Don  Francisco,  31  L.  J.  (M.  k  A.)  206.  most,  as  between  Herself  and  her  husband, 
(S)  A  defendant  is  not  bound  to  produce,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  disclose  all 
bj  way  of  answer,  any  public  document-  correspondence  with  her  solicitor  which 
aiy  evidence  of  which  he  ia  the  official  relates  to  business  in  which  she  and  her 
keeper.  Salmon  v,  Clagett,  3  Bland,  Ch.  husband  were  mutually  interested,  and  in 
115.  But  see  Beresford  v.  Driver,  14  which  there  was  nothing  adverse  to  him. 
Bear.  887.  The  protection  afforded  to  But  where  her  interest  is  adverse  to  her 
political  documents  does  not  depend  upon  husband,  and  where,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  question  whether  the  person  called  oil  she  acts  as  nftmesote,  her  communications 
to  produce  them  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  but  and  correspondence  will  be  privileged. 
on  the  ground  of  the  mischief  to  the  pub-  Ford  v.  De  Pontes,  E  Jnr.  H.  a.  OWS.  A 
lie  which  would  arise  from  the  disclosure  communication,  to  come  within  the  prin- 
of  such  documents.  Wadeer  v.  East  India  ciple  of  privilege,  must  be  mode  by  a  soli- 
Company,  2  Jur.  H.  a.  107.  A  rector  of  a  citor  to  his  client,  or  vice  vtrta,  and  also 
parish  filed  a  lull  to  recover  lands  snd  in  relation  to  the  actual  thing  to  which  tha 
tithes  as  belonging  to  the  rectory.  The  interrogatory  relates.  It  is  not  sufficient 
defendants  answered  as  to  the  tithes,  but  that  the  knowledge  is  stated  to  have  been 
refused  by  their  answer  to  give  any  discov-  acquired  during  the  subsistence  of  the  rela- 
ery  as  to  the  land.  Held,  that  they,  having  tion  of  solicitor  and  client.  Marsh  e.  Keith, 
submitted  to  answer,  could  not  refuse  dis-  6  Jur.  N.  a.  1182.  See  also  Thomas  v. 
covery  M  to  the  land,  on  the  ground  that  Rawlinga,  27  Brav.  140,  and  Bluck  «. 
the  bill,  so  far  as  it  sought  relief  as  to  the  Galsworthy,  3  L.  T.  n.  a.  389. 
land,  was  demurrable,  as  stating  only  a  (c)  Felkin  v.  Ixml  Herbert,  30  L.  J.  Ch. 
legal  title  in  the  plaintiff,  without  showing  798.  A  defendant,  after  answering  that 
any  grounds  for  equitable  relief.  Bates  v.  he  had  not  personally  inspected  the  docn. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  S  Dc  O.  M,  ments  in  bis  possession  relating  to  the 
fc  O.  726.  The  reports  of  an  accountant  subject  of  the  suit,  stated  that  he  was  ad- 
emptoyed  by  a  defendant's  solicitor  to  in-  vised,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
restigate  books  are  privileged  from  pro-  edge,  information,  and  belief,  it  waa  the 
ductiou.  Walsfaaru  v.  Stainton,  S  H.  a  fact,  that  the  documents  did  not,  nor  did 
M.  1.  A  trustee  taking  counsel's  opinion  any  of  them  in  any  way,  make  out,  or  evi- 
to  guide  himself  in  the  administration  of  deuce,  or  support,  or  tend  to  make  oat,  or 
his  trust,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  his  evidence,  or  support,  the  case,  or  any  part 
defence  in  a  litigation  against  himself,  is  of  the  case,  made  by  the  plain  tiff,  nor  de- 
bound  to  produce  them  to  his  mttui  que  feat  or  impeach  the  case  or  defence,  nor 
trust,,  but  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  any  part  of  the  case  or  defence,  of  the  de- 
W  trust  must  for  that  purpose  be  first  fendant,  but  were  evidence  in  support  of 
nere  claimant  to  an  estate  the  defendant's  case.  Held,  that  as  it 
U                                               10 
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§  SOI.  Order  for  production.  The  order  for  production  of  docu- 
ments, in  American  practice,  usually  directs  that  they  be  deposited 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  But  in  special  cases,  the  court  will 
order  that  they  be  produced  at  the  defendant's  place  of  business, 
or  at  the  office  of  his  solicitor,  or  at  the  master's  office,  or  else- 
where, according  to  the  circumstances.  And  where  books  are  to 
be  produced,  the  defendant  will  have  leave  to  seal  up  and  conceal 
all  such  parts  of  them  as,  according  to  his  affidavit  previously 
made  and  filed,  do  not  relate  to  the  matters  in  question.1  (a) 

1  See  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr,  306-3]  9,  where  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  prodnntkm  of 
documents,  with  the  cues,  will  be  found  fully  stilted.  The  violation  of  the  seals,  by 
the  advene  Party,  is  punishable  as  a  contempt  Diss  V.  Merle,  3  Paige,  484.  And 
aee  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2Q64-!u88,  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  ii.  1836  ;  Napier  B.  Staples,  2  Moll. 
270 1  Tito*  o.  Cortelyon,  1  Barb.  444. 

appeared  that  the  defendant  had  not  in-  given  are,  if  not  garbled,  at  least  liable  to 

apected  the  documents,  the;  were  not  pro-  suspicion,  entitle  himsaif  to  a  general  in- 

tooted  from  tba  order  for  their  production,  speotion  of  the  books  of  the  defendant  re- 

Manbyv,  Bewicke,  89  En*.  Law&Eq.  412  ;  lating  to  other  matters.     He  la  entitled  to 

8  Kay  k  J.  342 ;  Att'v-Gen.  v.  London,  2  the  production,  for  inspection,  of  the  book* 

Mac.  &Gord.  247.    Inabill  foranacccunt,  which  contain  the  extracts  given,  bat  the 

the  plaintiffcharged  fraud  and  wilful  neglect  defendant  is  at  liberty  to  seal  up  the  other 

agaiust  the  defendants,  who  interrogated  parti  of  the  hooka  ;   and  the  inspection 

him  as  to  invoices  and  other  documents  in  must  take  place  under  the  supervision  of 

bis  (the  plaintiff's)  possession.    The  plain-  an  officer  of  the  court.     Bobbins  v.  Davis, 

tiffs  answer  alleged  that  they  wereat  New  1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  288.     Where  the  defend- 

Orleans,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  com-  ant  was  sued  in  equity,  as  surviving  part- 

municate  with  bis  clerks  there,  or  to  pro-  nor  in  a  firm  of  commission  wine  mer- 

ceed  thither  to  fetch  them.     The  defend-  chants,  and  was  required  to  set  oat  in  his 

ant  excepted  to  this  answer.    Held,  that  answer  a  full  account  of  the  partnership 

such  documents,  which  tended  to  establish  transactions,  for  the  sti  months  preceding 

or  disprove  the  fraud  charged,  must  be  the  decease  of  the  former  partner,  it  was 

S  reduced  before  the  hearing,  and  were  not  held  not  sufficient  to  set  out  the  accounts, 

t ting  subjects  of  an  inquiry  in  chambers ;  by  way  of  reference  to  a  book  in  which 

and  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show  they  were  contained,  on  the  ground  that 

that  he  has  attempted  to  obtain  the  docn-  the  persona  named   were  privileged  coa- 

ments,  and   failed   in  that  attempt,  —  a  tomera  ;  and  upon  exceptions  to  the  an- 

mere  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  country  awer  upon  that  ground,   it  was  declared 

where  war  is  raging  not  being  sufficient,  that  the  defendant  ought  to  have  set  out 

Mertene  v.  Heigh,  8  L  T.  »,  «.  681.  tbs  account  in  a  schedule  in  his  answer, 

(a)  This  affidavit  is  only  prima  faek  and  that  the  objection  that  the  names  of  the 

evidence  that  the  sealed   portions  of  the  customers  wen  privileged  did  not  apply 

book  contain  nothing  material  to  the  cause  to  such  a  case.     Telford  b.  Raskin,  1  Draw. 

in  which  they  are  produced.     If  the  other  &  8m.   148,     But  we  apprehend  that  in 

party  shows  sufficient  grounds  to  suspect  such  a  case,  unless  the  name*  of  the  ens- 

tliat  the  sealed  portion  of  the  document  tomers  were  very  essential,  the  court  would 

does  contain  material  evidence,  the  court  not  require  them  to  be  set  out  upon  the 

or  master  will  inspect  that  portion  of  the  schedule.     And  where  interrogatories  are 

document  and  make  such  order  thereupon  in  a  form  which  would  make  it  oppressive 

ss  he  shall  deem  proper.      Titus  v.  Cor-  to  require  a  detailed  answer,  a  defendant 

telvou,  1  Barb,  (N.  Y.)  444.  may  answer  by  reference  to  books,  bat  he 

Where  the  answer  sets  forth  extracts  must  refer  to  them  with  such  explanation, 

from   the   defendant's   books,   which   are  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  as 

sworn  to  embrace  everything  iu  the  books  convenient  ss  possible  for  the  plaintiff  to 

that    relates    to    the    subject-matter   of  consult  them.     Drake  «.   Srraes,  Johns. 

the  suit,  the  plaintiff  cannot,  npon  ino-  647  ;  6  Jur.  x.  a.  318  ;  Walker  v.  Poole, 

tiou,  and  on  suggestion  that  the  extracts  L.  B,  21  Ch.  D,  886, 
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§  802.   Defendant  mnit  file  a  oroas-btU  for  discovery.      We  hare 

spoken  of  the  production  of  documents  by  the  defendant,  because, 
by  the  regular  course  of  practice  in  chancery,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  a  bill,  and  therefore  only  by  a  plaintiff,  that  a  discovery  can  be 
obtained ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  defendant  would  obtain  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  from  the  plaintiff,  he  must  himself  become 
a  plaintiff,  by  filing  a  crois-trill ;  in  which  case  all  the  preceding 
rules  will  apply  in  his  favor  against  the  plaintiff  in  the  original 
bill.1  (a)  But,  ordinarily,  no  answer  to  the  cross-bill  can  be 
obtained,  until  the  defendant  has  filed  a  full  answer  to  the  origi- 
nal bill,  and  complied  with  the  order  for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments on  his  part.1 

§  303.  Exception*  to  the  role.  This  general  rule,  that  when  a 
defendant  would  obtain  the  discovery  and  production  of  docu- 
ments from  the  plaintiff,  he  can  obtain  it  only  by  a  cro»*bill,  is 
dispensed  with  in  a  few  cases  in  the  English  practice,  constituting 
exception*  to  the  rwlt.  Formerly,  when  a  document  in  the  plain- 
tiffs possession,  mentioned  in  the  bill,  was  necessary  to  the 
defendant,  for  the  making  of  a  full  answer,  the  court  has  some- 
times ordered  the  plaintiff  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it ;  and  at  other 
times  the  court  has  stayed  proceedings  against  the  defendant,  for 
not  putting  in  his  answer,  until  the  plaintiff  would  give  him  an 
inspection  of  the  documents  in  question  ;  especially  if  both  par- 
ties were  equally  entitled  to  the  possession  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  partnership  books.8  And  in  a  more  recent  and  cele- 
brated case,  where  the  plaintiff,  in  a  bill  against  executors,  stated 
that  two  promissory  notes,  of  the  same  date,  bad  been  given  by 
the  testator,  the  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  French  currency, 
hut  of  the  same  amount  and  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  one 

1  See  Psnfold  t>.  Nuim,  G  Sim.  109,  that  a  defendant  cannot  obtain. such  production 
from  the  plaintiff,  merely  by  motion,  though  he  makes  oath  that  au  inflection  is  neces- 
nai-7  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  bill. 

5  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2089,  3d  Am.  ed.  1890;  Pr.  of  Wales  e.  E.  of  Liverpool,  1  Swanet. 
123,  121.  This  rule  is  expressly  adopted  as  a  rale  of  practice,  in  eases  in  equity,  in 
the  national  courts  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  several 
States.  See  Rules  U.  S.  Courts  in  Equity  Cases,  Reg.  72 ;  Massachusetts,  Rules  in 
Chancery,  Keg.  13  ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1816,  c.  21,  g  2B  ;  Florida,  Thompson's  Dig. 
p.  459,  {  11. 

»  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2070,  8071,  3d  Am.  ed.  1391;  1  Swanst  121,  126;  Potter  «.  Pot- 
ter,  3  Atk.  719;  Pickering*.  Rigby,  18  Vee.  181. 

la)  Bogert*.  Bogert,  2  Edw.  Ch.  899  ;    Ch.252;  Tslmageo.  Pell,  8  Paige  (N.Y.), 
White  «.  Bnloid,  2  Paige  (N.  V.),  Ch.     Ch.  410. 
184 ;  Field  «.  Schieffelin,  7  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
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single  sum  of  .£15,000,  mentioned  in  both  notes  ;  one  of  the  exec- 
utors made  affidavit  that  he  had  inspected  the  former  of  the  two 
notes,  and  had  observed  appearances  on  it  tending  to  impeach  its 
authenticity ;  and  that  he  was  informed  and  believed  that  the 
latter  note  had  been  produced  for  payment  in  Germany,  and  that 
an  inspection  of  it  was  necessary,  before  he  could  make  a  full 
answer  to  the  case  stated  in  the  bill ;  and  moved  that  he  might 
have  time  to  make  answer  after  such  inspection  should  be  given ; 
it  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon  that  this  was  sufficient  ground  to 
entitle  the  defendants  to  a  production  of  the  instrument  before 
answer ;  and  accordingly  it  was  ordered,  that  the  plaintiff  be  at 
liberty  to  come  at  any  time  in  reply  to  the  affidavit,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  defendants  should  not  be  called  on  to  answer, 
until  a  fortnight  after  the  instrument  had  been  produced.1  But 
in  this  country,  in  ordinary  cases  not  regulated  by  statute,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  be  compelled,  on  motion,  to  give  the  defendant  an 
inspection  of  his  bookB  and  documents,  in  order  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  answer  the  bill  and  make  his  defence ;  but  if  the 
plaintiff,  on  request,  refuses  to  permit  such  inspection  of  books 
and  documents,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  answer  for 
insufficiency  in  not  stating  their  contents.8  In  cases  of  part- 
nership, however,  where  the  controversy  is  between  the  partners 
or  their  representatives,  the  party  having  possession  of  the  part- 
nership books  and  papers  will  be  ordered,  on  motion,  and  in  any 
stage  of  the  suit,  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the 
court,  for  the  inspection  of  the  other  party,  and  that  he  may  take 
copieB,  if  necessary.8  And  if  documents  are  impeached  by  either 
party  as  false  and  fraudulent,  they  will  be  ordered  to  be  brought 
into  court  for  inspection.4 

§  804.  Rule  in  United  Btatas  courts.  But  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  United  States,  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  equity  side, 
by  a  bill  for  the  discovery  of  documents  in  aid  of  the  jurisdiction 

<  The  Princess  of  Wales*.  E.  Liverpool,  I  Swanst  114,  115,  126-127.  The  seme 
rule  woe  administered  in  Jonas  v.  Lewis,  2  Sim.  &  Stn.  212;  and  though  the  older  was 
discharged  by  Lord  Eldon,  on  appeal  (4  Sim.  321),  yet  the  ground  of  the  discharge 
does  not  appear,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  intended  to  reverse  his  previous  de- 
cision in  the  ease  above  mentioned.  The  same  rule  was  also  adopted  in  its  principle 
by  Lord  Langdale,  H.  R.,  in  Shepherd  v.  Morris,  1  Beav.  17S.     But  its  soundness,  as  a 

rneral  rule,  was  questioned  by  the  Vica-Chanoellor  of  England,  in  Penfold  o.  Nnnn, 
3im.  110,  and  again  in  Milligan  v.  Mitchell,  S  Sim.  186. 

*  Kelly  r.  Eokford,  5  Paige,  518. 

*  Ibid.     See  also  Christian  v.  Taylor,  11  Sim.  101. 

*  Conutock  v.  Apthorpe,  1  Hopk.  Ch.  US;  a.  c.  8  Cowen,  386. 
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at  lav,  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  statute,1  which  empowers  all  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  trial  of  actions  at  law,  on 
motion,  and  due  notice  thereof  being  given,  to  require  the  parties 
to  produce  booka  or  writings  in  their  possession  or  power,  which 
contain  evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue,  in  eaten  and  under  circum- 
ttancet  where  they  might  be  compelled  to  produce  the  same  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  proceeding  in  chancery.  And  if  a  plaintiff  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  such  order  to  produce  books  or  writings,  it  is 
made  lawful  for  the  respective  courts,  on  motion,  to  give  the  like 
judgment  for  the  defendant  as  in  cases  of  nonsuit ;  and  if  the 
defendant  shall  fail  to  comply  with  such  order,  judgment  may  be 
entered  against  him  by  default.  Under  this  statute  it  is  requisite, 
whenever  a  judgment  by  nonsuit  or  default  is  intended  to  be 
claimed,  that  notice  be  given  to  the  adverse  party  to  produce  the 
papers  in  question,  describing  them  with  sufficient  particularity, 
and  stating  that  on  his  failure  to  produce  them  it  is  intended  to 
move  for  judgment  against  him.  This  judgment  ia  obtained,  after 
a  rule  nut  for  the  production  of  the  papers,  granted  on  motion, 
supported  by  the  affidavit  of  the  party  applying.3  If  the  adverse 
party  makes  oath  that  he  has  not  the  papers,  this  may  be  met  by 
the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  one  with  other  corroborating  und 
preponderating  evidence.8 

i  8t»t  U.  8.  1789,  &  20,  S  15,  1  Stat  at  Large,  82,  Rev.  Stat  U.  8.  (1878),  J  724; 
Geyser  v.  Geyger,  2  Dall.  SS2. 

*  Hylton  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  298,  SO0  ;  Base.  Steele,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  881,  386  ; 
Dunham  ■.  Riley,  *  Wash.  C.  C.  126  ;  United  States  v.  Fine,  Gilp.  306.  See  also  Vauee 
v.  Mifflin,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  616. 

*  Hylton  v.  Brown,  tupra;  Baa  e.  Steele,  mtpra.  This  statute  ia  held  not  to  apply 
to  proceedings  in  rem  .-  because  a  judgment  as  by  default  cannot  be  rendered  against  a 
defendant,  in  proceedings  of  that  kind;  and  because  chancery  will  not  compel  a  party 
to  produce  evidence  which  would  subject  him  to  a  forfeiture.  United  States  x.  Pins, 
Gilp.  308. 

In  rooat  of  the  several  States,  also,  the  necessity  for  a  bill  of  discovery  of  documents 
is  either  entirely  done  away,  or  in  a  great  degree  obviated,  by  statutory  provisions  and 
rules  of  practice.  In  all  the  States,  it  is  believed,  office-copiea  of  deeds  and  other  docu- 
menta  required  by  law  to  be  registered  may  be  read  in  evidence  by  any  party,  other 
than  the  grantee  or  obligee;  and  in  many  of  the  States,  deeds  and  other  documents, 
acknowledged  or  proved  before  the  proper  magistrate  or  court  in  the  mode  provided  by 
law,  are  admissible  as  prima  fade  evidence.  See  ante,  vol.  1.  SS  91,  671,  n.,  673,  and 
n.  In  some  of  these  States,  and  in  others  also,  summary  modes  are  established  for  the 
discovery  and  production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents,  whenever  they  are  material 
to  the  support  or  defence  of  any  civil  action  or  suit.  Thus,  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  is  empowered,  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
to  compel  any  party  to  a  suit  pending  therein  to  produce  and  discover  books,  pepera,  and 
documents  in  his  possession  or  power,  relating  to  the  merits  of  any  such  suit,  or  of  any 
defence  therein.  2  Rev.  Stat  p.  262,  tit  3,  part  3,  c.  1,  }  80.  To  entitle  a  party  to 
any  such  discovery,  he  is  required  to  present  a  petition,  verified  by  oath,  to  the  court, 
or  any  justice  thereof,  or  to  any  circuit  judge  in  vacation,  upon  which  an  order  may  be 
granted  for  the  discovery  sought,  or  that  the  party  against  whom  the  discovery  ia 
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§  305.  Doonmanta  procurable  by  aubpcena.  If  documents,  the 
production  of  which  is  desired,  are  in  the  potteBsion  of  one  who  i* 

sought  should  show  range  why  it  should  not  be  granted.  Id.  j  32.  Every  inch  order 
may  be  Tausted  by  the  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  it  was  granted,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  granted;  or,  upon  the  discovery  sought  having 
been  made;  or,  upon  the  party,  required  to  make  the  discovery,  denying  on  oath  the 
possession  or  control  of  the  books,  papers,  or  documents  ordered  to  be  produced.  Id. 
3  33.  The  books,  papers,  and  documents  thus  produced  are  allowed  the  same  effect, 
whoa  used  by  the  party  requiring  them,  as  if  produced  upon  notice.     Id.  g  MB. 

By  the  Code  of  Practice,  an  amended  in  1849,  the  court  before  which  au  action  is 
pending,  or  any  Judge  or  justice  thereof,  may,  in  their  discretion,  and  upon  due  notice, 
order  either  party  to  give  to  the  other,  within  a  specified  time,  au  inspection  and  copy, 
or  permission  to  take  a  copy,  of  any  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  his  pesseseiau  or 
under  his  control,  containing  evidence  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  action,  or  the  de- 
fence therein.  If  compliance  with  the  order  be  refused,  tbe  court,  on  motion,  may 
exclude  the  paper  from  being  given  in  evidence,  or  punish  tbe  party  refusing,  or  both- 
New  York  Code  of  Practice,  {  388  [342]. 

These  two  provisions,  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  and  of  the  Code  of  Practice,  have  been 
deemed  to  stand  well  together,  the  former  not  being  repealed  by  force  of  the  latter. 
Follett  v.  Weed,  1  Code  Rep.  65  ;  Dole  o.  Fellows,  1  Code  Rep.  H.  e.  116.  And  see 
Brown  v.  Babcock,  1  Code  Rep.  36  ;  Stanton  v.  Del.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Sandf.  8.  C.  662  ; 
Moore  v.  Pentt,  Id.  664.  And  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  court  has  been  held  to 
extend  to  all  cases  where  one  party  desires  to  ascertain  what  documentary  evidence  his 
adversary  holds  upon  which  he  is  relying  to  sustain  himself  upon  the  trial ;  as  well  as 
to  cases  where  evidence  is  sought  in  support  of  bis  own  title.  Powers  t>.  Elmendorf, 
2  Code  Rep.  44. 

By  another  provision  of  tbe  same  code,  no  action  to  obtain  discovery  under  oath,  in 
aid  of  tbe  prosecution  or  defence  of  another  action,  can  be  allowed,  nor  can  any  ciami- 
nation  of  a  party  be  had,  on  behalf  of  the  adverse  party,  except  in  the  manner  after- 
wards prescribed  in  the  same  code;  namely,  as  a  witness,  and  in  tbe  manner  of  any 
other  witness.  New  York  Code  of  Practice,  §  339.  This  section  is  held  merely  to 
abolish  the  chancery  bill  for  discovery;  and  not  to  affect  tbe  mode,  by  petition,  pre- 
scribed in  the  statutes  or  code.     Follett  v.  Weed,  tupra. 

Regulations,  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, fcc,  may  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  Coda  of  1851,  gg  2423-2425  ;  Arkan- 
sas, Rev.  Stat.  1837,  c  23,  g§  50-53 ;  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c.  138,  art.  4,  g§  7-19  ; 
Id.  c  137,  art.  2,  §§  31-34  ;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1345,  e.  83,  §  12 ;  Louisiana,  Code  of 
Practice,  art  140-142,  gg  473-175,  017-919, 1037  ;  and  Indiana,  Rev.  Stat  1852,  part 
2,  c.  1,  gg  304-306.  See  also  California,  Rev.  Stat.  1850,  c.  142,  §g  294,  295  ;  Georgia, 
1  Cobb's  Dig.  pp.  463,  465  ;  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  p.  529,  c.  19,  art.  7,  §  146 ;  Florida, 
Thompson's  Dig.  p.  459,  g  11. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  at  the  option  of  a  party  either  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery  for  the  dis- 
covery and  production  of  books  and  writings,  or  to  apply  to  a  commissioner  of  the 
court,  by  petition  and  affidavit,  alleging  bis  belief. of  the  possession  of  such  books  and 
writings  by  tbe  other  party,  and  tbeir  materiality  as  evidence  for  him,  and  describing 
them  with  reasonable  certainty ;  in  which  case  the  court,  after  notice  to  the  adverse 
party,  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and  that  the  petitioner  lias  no 
other  means  of  proving  the  contents  of  the  books  and  papers,  will  cornel  their  produc- 
tion ;  unless  the  adverse  party  ahall  answer  upon  oath  that  they  are  not  under  bis  con- 
trol.    Code  of  1849,  c  176,  gg  39,  40. 

In  Maine,  the  party  requiring  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  opposite  party,  may  file  a  rule  with  tbe  clerk,  and  give  notice  of  it  to 
the  other  party,  stating  tbe  fact,  the  ground  of  his  claim  of  discovery  and  production, 
its  necessity,  and  the  time  and  place  ;  and  if  the  parties  do  not  dispose  or  the  subject 
by  mutual  arrangement,  copies  of  the  rule  and  proceedings  may  be  transmitted  to  one 
of  the  judges,  whose  decisions  and  directions  will  be  binding  on  the  parties.  Maine 
Sup.  Jud.  Court  Rules  in  Chancery,  Reg.  17.  In  Maryland,  the  Chancellor  is  em- 
powered, by  statute,  on  application  of  either  party  on  oath,  to  order  and  decree  the 
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not  a  party  to  the  mit,  he  may  be  compelled  by  a  tubpcena  duett 
tecum  to  produce  them ;  and  if  the  tubpcena  is  not  obeyed,  he  will 
be  punished  for  contempt,  on  proof  by  affidavit  that  the  documents 
are  in  hia  custody.1  (a) 

§  306.  Documents  produced  on  notloe.  In  regard  to  document! 
produced  on  notice,  it  has  already  been  stated  as  the  rule  at  law, 
that,  ordinarily,  the  party  calling  for  their  production,  and  offer- 
ing them  in  evidence,  must  prove  their  execution,  notwithstanding 
they  came  out  of  the  custody  of  the  adverse  party,  and  are  pro- 
duced at  the  trial ;  and  that  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  allowed, 
where  the  party  producing  the  instrument  is  himself  a  party  to  it, 
claiming  under  it  an  abiding  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action  ;a 
or  where  the  instrument  was  taken  by  the  party  producing  it,  in 
the  course  of  his  official  duty  as  a  public  officer,  as,  for  example, 
a  bail-bond,  taken  by  the  sheriff,  and  produced  by  him  on  notice.8 
In  equity  this  rule  holds  good  to  its  full  extent,  as  to  documents 
in  the  hands  of  a  plaintiff';  but  it  is  said  that,  as  to  documents  in 
the  hands  of  a  defendant,  the  rule  applies  only  to  those  of  which 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  call  for  an  inspection,  but  which  the 
defendant  has  insisted  on  some  privilege  to  withhold.4 

§  307.  Effect  of  order  to  produce.  The  effect  of  an  order  for  the 
production  of  documents  is  only  to  give  the  party  obtaining  the 
order  the  right  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  them.  It  does  not 
make  them  evidence  in  the  cause,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  coming  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
other  party  would,  in  itself,  render  them  admissible.  If,  there- 
fore, the  party  obtaining  the  order  wishes  to  have  them  proved  in 
the  cause,  or  produced  at  the  hearing,  the  order  should  be  spe- 
cially framed  for  that  purpose.  The  order  itself  establishes  the 
fact,  that  the  documents  came  out  of  the  adverse  party's  custody, 
into  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  court ;  and  therefore,  when 
they  are  produced  in  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  it  is  not  neces- 

■  See  ante,  vol.  i.  H  5GS,  669. 

■  Ante,  toL  i.  Sf  680,  571  j  Betta  o.  Badger,  13  Johns.  228  ;  Jackson  v.  Kiugslay, 
17  John*.  158. 

*  Scott  t>.  Waithman,  8  Stark.  168. 

*  C.reoleT  on  Evid.  p.  178.  If  a  document  is  stated  in  the  bill,  and  admitted  and 
referred  to  in  the  answer,  It  cannot  be  read  from  the  bill,  but  ought  still  to  be  pro- 
duced.    Cox  v.  Allingham,  Jac  S39. 

(a)  But  In  such  a  case  he  should  be  not  be  compelled  to  produce  the  docn- 
tworn  m  a  witness,  bo  thst  he  may  state  mania.  Aikin  t>.  Martin,  11  Paige  (IT.  Y.), 
the  reasons,  if  any  he  baa,  why  he  should    499- 
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eary,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  this  fact,  to  read  any  part  of  the 
answer.1  (o) 

§  S08.  Proof  of  doonmanta.  Having  thus  considered  the  subject 
of  the  production,  we  proceed,  in  the  tecond  place,  to  the  proof  of 
documents.  And  here  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that  written 
instruments,  the  execution  of  which  is  not  admitted,  and  which 
do  not  prove  themselves,  must  be  proved  by  the  same  evidence  in 
equity  as  at  law.1  The  evidence  for  this  purpose  is  taken  in  the 
mode  in  which  other  evidence  is  taken  in  chancery  proceedings, 
which  is  ordinarily  by  depositions  before  an  examiner,  commis- 
sioner, or  other  officer,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  stated.8 

1  S  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2068,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  11  1837  ;  Taylor  v.  Salmon,  3  My.  & 
Cr.  122.     And  see  ante,  vol.  L  $S  500-  603. 

'  Ante,  vol.  i.  5§  5H4-584  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1024,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  E.  874-881. 
For  the  law  respecting  the  proof  of  deeds,  see  ante,  vol  li.  tit  Deed.  §§  203-299. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  provision  made  in  the  statutes  of  soma  of 
the  States,  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  (genuineness  of  documents  intended  to  bo 
used  in  the  trial  of  causes,  whether  at  law  or  in  equity.  The  provision  on  this  subject, 
in  the  New  York  Code  of  Practice,  §  388  [341],  is  in  the  following  words  :  "  Either 
party  may  exhibit,  to  the  other  or  to  his  attorney,  at  any  tiras  before  the  trial,  any 
paper  material  to  the  action,  and  request  an  admission  in  writing  of  its  genuineness. 
If  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  fail  to  give  the  admission,  within  four  days  after 
the  request,  and  if  the  party  exhibiting  the  paper  be  afterwards  put  to  expense  in  order 
to  prove  its  genuineness,  and  the  same  be  finally  proved  or  admitted  on  tlie  trial,  auch 
expense,  to  be  ascertained  at  the  trial,  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  refusing  the  admission  ; 
unless  it  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  the  re- 
fusal."   The  same  regulation  is  enacted  in  California,    Kev.  Stat.  1850,  c  142,  f  294. 

In  other  States,  provision  to  the  like  effect  is  mode  by  the  Rules  of  Court.  And  in 
several  States,  where  the  suit  or  defence  is  professedly  founded  in  whole  or  part  on  the 
deed  or  other  instrument  in  writing  of  the  adverse  party,  it  is  admissible  m  evidence 
without  proof,  unless  such  party  shall  expressly  deny  its  genuineness  under  oath.  See 
Texas,  Ilartl.  Dig.  art.  633,  634,  741,  742  ;  Wisconsin,  Rev.  Stat  1849,  c.  98,  %  85 ; 
Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat.  1837,  c.  116,  |  10  ;  Missouri,  Rev.  Stat.  1846,  c.  136,  j  28  ; 
Ohio,  Kev.  Stat.  1841,  c.  46,  §  IS  ;  Virginia,  Code  of  1849,  c.  171,  g  38  ;  Illinois, 
Rev.  Stat.  1845,  c.  83,  §  14  ;  Indiana,  Rev.  Stat.  .1852,  part  2,  c.  1,  §  304. 

The  mode  of  proving  public  and  private  documents  baa  been  fully  treated,  ante, 
vol.  i.  5S  479-491-,  50L-521,  569-682. 

*  When  a  document  or  paper  is  proved  by  the  deposition  of  a  witness,  it  is  usual 
for  the  magistrate  or  officer,  who  takes  the  deposition,  to  mark  it  with  a  capital  letter, 
and  to  certify  thereon  that  "this  paper,  marked  with  the  (A)  was  exhibited  to  the 
deponent  at  the  time  of  his  being  sworn  by  me,  and  is  the  same  by  him  referred  to  in 
his  deposition  hereto  annexed  ;  or  "taken  before  me  on"  such  a  day,  4c  ;  and 
hence  such  documents  and  papers  are  termed  Exhibits.  The  same  term  is  also  applied 
to  instruments  which,  on  being  exhibited  to  the  adverse  partv,  are  thereujion  solemnly 
admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine,  and  may  therefore  be  read  in  evidence  without  other 
proof  ;  and  U  also,  but  with  less  accuracy,  applied  to  certified  official  copies,  admissi- 

(«)  An  order  having   been  made  for  of  a  neighboring  railway  company.    Held, 

production  of  books  of  account  relating  that    the   connection  of   the  accountant 

to  the  traffic  of  a  railway  cotn|>any,  with  with   the  other   company  made  him  an 

liberty  for  the  plaintiff,  "  his  solicitors  improper  person  to  inspect  the  books,  and 

and  agents,"  to  inspect,  peruse,  and  take  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  intro- 

copies,   the    plaintiff's  solicitor  went  to  duced  him.     Draper  v.  Manchester,  Snef- 

inspect  them,  accompanied  by  a  profea-  field,  *   Lincolnshire  Railway  Company, 

sional  accountant,  who  was  the   auditor  S  De  Q-,  F.  &  J.  28. 
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§  309.  Exception*  to  general  rule.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
constituting  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  witnesses  may  be 
examined  viva  voce  at  the  hearing  ;  namely,  first,  where  the  plain- 
tiff, finding  sufficient  matter  confessed  in  the  answer  to  entitle 
him  to  a  decree,  sets  down  the  cause  for  a  hearing  upon  the  bill, 
answer,  and  exhibits ;  and,  secondly,  where  documents,  letters,  or 
other  writings,  essential  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  have  been 
omitted  to  be  proved  before  publication.  But  this  is  a  limited 
indulgence,  granted  only  to  the  party  who  is  to  use  the  docu- 
ments ;  and  is  obtained  by  a  special  order,  granted  on  motion, 
after  notice  to  the  adverse  party,  the  documents  and  writings  to 
he  proved  being  described  with  sufficient  particularity,  both  in  the 
motion  and  in  the  order,  and  the  omission  of  previous  proof  being 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.1  If  a  replication  has  been  filed,  and 
the  plaintiffs  testimony  is  a  mere  exemplification  of  a  record, 
which  proves  itself,  he  may  read  it  at  the  hearing,  on  giving  sea- 
sonable notice  to  the  defendant  of  his  intention,  so  that  he  may 
examine  witnesses  to  explain  or  rebut  its  effect,  if  it  can  be 
explained.8  But  the  course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  confine 
the  proof  at  the  hearing  to  the  verification  of  exhibits,  excluding 
all  examinations  as  to  other  facts ;  and  not  to  refuse  a  party  the 
liberty  of  proving  them  iu  that  mode,  where  it  can  be  done,8  unless 
the  execution  or  authenticity  itself  of  the  instrument  is  expressly 
denied,  and  is  the  point  in  controversy.4    If  the  execution  of  the 


hie  without  other  proof,  and  filed  in  the  clerk's  office,  together  with  the  hill  or  answer, 
to  be  read  at  the  nearing.  Exhibits  proved  by  depositions  should  either  be  annexed 
to  them,  or  bo  designated  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubts  of  their  identity.  Dodge  v. 
Israel,  4  Wash.  823.  In  Georgia,  it  U  required  that  copies  of  all  deeds,  and  writings, 
and  other  exhibits,  be  filed  with  the  bill  or  answer  ;  and  no  other  exhibits  are  to  be 
admitted,  unless  by  order  of  court,  for  cause  shown.  Originals,  not  admitted  in  the 
answer,  may  be  required,  at  the  hearing  ;  and  on  application  to  the  court,  or  to  a  judge 
in  vacation,  originals  may  be  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  clerk's  office,  for  the  in- 

Section  of  the  adverse  party.     Rules  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  Equity,  1846,  Reg.  17, 
otchk.  Dig.  p.  955. 

l  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1025-1030,  Eth  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  •  881-*  885  ;  1  Hoffm.  Cb,  Pr.  490  ; 
Graves  e.  Budge],  1  Atk.  444  ;  Barrow  v.  Rhinelander,  1  Johns.  Ch.  559  ;  Hughes  t. 
Phelps,  3  Bibb,  198  ;  Higgins  v.  Mills,  S  Rubs.  287  ;  Consequa  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns. 
Ch.  481.  And  see  Dana  e.  Nelson,  1  Aik.  252.  The  liberty  thus  granted  has  been 
extended  to  the  proof  of  exhibits  on  a  rehearing,  or  on  an  appeal,  which  were  not 
proved  at  the  original  hearing,  or  which  have  been  sabeeqnently  discovered.  Walker 
v.  Svmonds,  1  Meriv.  37.  n.  ;  Higgins  v.  Hills,  tupra;  Dale  v.  Roosevelt,  6  Johns. 
Ch.  '256  ;  Williamson  •.  Hutton,  BPrice,  194. 

*  Mills  «.  Pittman,  1  Paige,  490.  And  aee  Pardee  c.  De  Cala,  7  Paige,  182  ;  Bach- 
elor  v.  Nelson,  Walk.  Ch.  449  ;  Miller  v.  Avery,  2  Barb.  Ch.  5S2. 

»  Graves  P.  Budget,  1  Atk.  444  ;  Edgworth  r.  Swift,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  9S8. 

*  Atfy-General  v.  Pearson,  7  Sim.  303 ;  Booth  v.  Creswicke,  8  Jut.  823. 
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instrument  is  neither  admitted  nor  denied  by  the  defendant,  it 
may  be  proved  viva  voce  at  the  hearing.1  (a) 

§  310.  Proof  of  exhibit*.  Though,  in  the  proof  of  exhibits,  the 
course  of  examinations  viva  voce  at  the  hearing,  in  modern  prac- 
tice, doe*  not  necestarily  exclude  every  question  that  would  admit 
of  a  crogg-examination,  yet  it  ib  restricted  to  a  few  simple  points, 
such  as  the  manual  execution  of  the  instrument,  by  the  testimony 
of  the  subscribing  witness,  or  by  proof  of  the  signature  or  hand- 
writing of  an  instrument  or  paper  not  attested ;  or  the  custody 
and  identity  of  an  ancient  document,  produced  by  the  librarian  or 
registrar ;  the  accuracy  of  an  office-copy,  produced  by  the  proper 
officer,  and  the  like.3  It  is  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  prove  in  this 
mode  the  handwriting  of  attesting  witnesses  who  are  dead  ;s  nor 
the  due  execution  of  a  will,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  sanity  of  the 
testator  ;*  nor  a  deed  that  is  impeached  in  the  answer,  as  against 
the  party  impeaching  it ; B  nor  a  book  or  ancient  map,  not  pro- 
duced by  an  officer  to  whom  the  custody  of  it  officially  belonged.* 
But  where  the  instrument  or  paper  is  an  important  document, 
leave  will  be  granted  to  postpone  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  it  by  interrogatories  in  the  ordinary  mode.7  And,  in 
examinations  at  the  hearing,  the  court  will  sometimes  permit  a 
cross-examination,  and  will  itself  examine,  viva  voce,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  question.8  The  court  will  also,  in  cases  in  which 
any  exhibit  may,  by  the  present  practice,  be  proved  viva  voce,  at 
the  hearing  of  a  cause,  permit  it  to  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of 

■  Rowland  o.  Sturgis,  2  Hare,  620.      And  see  supra,  $  291  a. 

'  Gresl.  En.  Evid.  pp.  188,  189  ;  3  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  1025,  1026,  6th  Am.  ed.  rol.  i. 
882,  883  i  Ellis  v.  Deans,  3  Moll.  63  ;  Consequa  v.  Fanning,  3  Johns.  Ch.  481  ; 
Graves  v.  Budge],  1  Atk.  144.     And  sec  E.  of  Pomfret  t>.  Lord  Windsor,  2  Ves.  472. 

*  Bloxtou  v.  Drawitt,  Prec  Ch.  64  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1027,  6th  Am.  ed.  yoL  i.  882, 
883. 

*  Harris  ir.  Ingledew,  3  P.  Wins.  81,  83  ;  Niblett  ».  DanieL  Bnnb.  810  ;  Eade  ». 
Lingood,  1  Atk.  203. 

*  Barfield  v.  Keliey,  4  Runs.  865  ;  Maber  ».  Hobbs,  1  Y.  4  C.  686. 

*  I  jike  v.  Skinner,  1  Jan.  &  Walk.  9 ;  Great.  Eq.  Erid.  p.  189. 

7  Blolton  ».  Drewit,  supra  ;  Bank  v.  Farques,  Ambl.  146  ;  Clarke  ».  Jennings,  1 
Aii3tr.  173  ;  Maber  v.  Hobbs,  supra. 

»  Turner  r.  Burleigh,  X7  Vee.  354  ;  Consequa  «.  Fanning,  2  John*.  Ch.  481. 

(a)  The  role  excluding  oral  evidence         On  an  ex  parte  application  the  testi- 

at  the  hearing  except  to  prove  exhibit!  mony  oF  the  attesting  witness  to  an  in- 

waa  upheld    in    De   Butte    R.   Bacon,   1  strument  was  dispensed  with,  there  being 

Crunch,  C.  C.  569  j  Consequa  «.  Fanning,  a   difficulty  in    obtaining    his  e-rJ 

2  Johns.   (N.  Y.)  Ch.   481  ;  Bachelor  v.  Dierden,  in  re,  10  Jur.  u.  s.  673. 
Nelson,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  449. 
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the  witness  who  would  be  competent  to  prove  the  same  viva  voce 
at  the  hearing.1  (a) 

§  311.   Right  of  advene  party  to  inspect.      The  formal  proof  of 

written  documents  in  a  cause  does  not,  merely  on  that  ground, 
entitle  the  adverse  party  to  inspect  them  before  the  hearing  ;  for 
it  is  the  settled  course  of  chancery,  not  to  enable  a  party  to  see 
the  strength  of  his  adversary's  case,  or  the  evidence  of  his  title,  or 
"  to  pick  holes  in  the  deed,"  until  the  hearing  of  the  cause.3  But 
where  an  inspection  has  been  called  for  and  had,  the  instruments 
are  admissible  in  evidence  for  both  parties.3 

§  312.  witnesses.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that,  in  many  of 
the  United  States,  trials  of  fact  in  chancery  are  had  upon  oral 
testimony  delivered  in  open  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  trials 
at  common  law ;  and  that  the  inclination  of  opinion  in  some  other 
States  is  hi  favor  of  this  mode  of  proof.4  (&)  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  ancient  and  general  rule  in  chancery  to  exclude  oral  testimony, 
and  to  receive  none  at  the  hearing  except  what  is  contained  in 
written  depositions.  And  as  this  rule  is  stilt  acted  upon  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  is  partially  and  in  a  modified  degree  still  rec- 
ognized as  a  leading  rule  in  others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  in  this  place.    The  general  subject  naturally  disposes 


3  P.  Wins.  35  ;  2  Dtiu.  Ch.  Pt.  1030,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i. 

■  AnU,  vol.  L  §  563.  *  Supra,  §$  259,  264,  285. 

(a)  In  a  suit  for  specific  performance  otherwise  directs  ;  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
of  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  in  which  there  vent  the  use  of  affidavits,  where  they  have 
were  numerous  affidavits,  and  the  testi-  been  heretofore  allowed.  And  in  c.  151, 
mon;  very  conflicting,  an  application  was  5  26,  it  is  further  provided,  that  "the 
made  to  have  an  oral  examination  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  orally 
deponents.  The  application  was  refused,  before  a  single  justice,  upon  any  matter 
and  it  was  said  by  Lord  Westbury  to  be  pending  before  him,  in  which  an  appeal  is 
the  dot;  of  the  judge  not  to  have  recourse  taken,  shall  be  reinrted  to  the  full  court  ; 
to  oral  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  a  and  the  court  shall  provide  by  general 
cause,  unless  he  feels  a  difficulty  in  deter-  rules  for  some  convenient  and  effectual 
mining  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  is  means  of  having  the  same  reported  by 
in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  or  difficulty  the  justice  before  whom  the  hearing  is 
as  to  the  side  to  which  his  judgment  ought  had,  or  by  some  person  designated  by  liim 
to  incline.  Farrall  c.  Davenport,  6  I..  T.  for  that  purpose.  No  oral  evidence  shall 
K.  B.  136.  It  is  well  settled  both  in  Eng-  be  exhibited  to  the  full  court,  but  the 
land  and  this  country  that  exhibits  mar  canse  shall  be  beard,  on  appeal,  upon 
be  proved  by  parol,  — and  such  parol  evi-  the  same  evidence  as  on  tbe  original  hear- 
dence  may  be  placed  upon  record  by  a  bill  ing  ;  but  the  full  court  may  grant  leave 
of  exceptions.    Gafney  v.  Reeves,  6  I  rid.  71.  to  parties  in  special  eases  of  accident  or 

(b)  In  Massachusetts  it  is  provided  by  mistake,  to  exhibit  further  evidence,  and 
statute  (Pub,  Stat  c.  169,  f  86),  that  "in  may  provide  by  general  rules,  or  special 
proceedings  in  equity,  the  evidence  shall  order,  for  the  conditions  under  and  modes 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  suite  by  which  such  evidence  shall  be  taken." 
at  law,  unless  the  court,  for  special  reasons, 
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itself  into  two  branches:  namely,  first,  the  competency  of  the 
witnesses;  and,  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  their  testimony  in 
obtained. 

§  313.  Compoteooy.  And  FIRST,  as  to  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses. The  rules  of  evidence,  generally  speaking,  are  the  same 
in  equity  as  at  lav,  and  every  person  who  is  a  competent  witness 
at  law  is  also  competent  in  equity.  What  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  volumes  on  this  subject  will  therefore  not  be  here 
repeated.  But  in  certain  cases  courts  of  equity  go  further  in  this 
respect  than  courts  of  law,  by  examining  the  parties  themselves 
as  witnesses,  —  a  practice  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  common 
law.1  We  are  therefore  here  to  consider  in  what  cases  persona, 
inadmissible  as  witnesses  at  law,  are  admissible  in  equity.  These 
are  chiefly  parties  to  the  record;  for  third  persons,  interested  in 
the  subject  or  event  of  the  suit,  or  otherwise  incompetent  to  tes- 
tify at  law,  are  for  the  same  reasons  excluded  here  also. 

§  314.  Plaintiff*  and  oo-plaiatUb.  A  plaintiff  in  equity  may 
somctimeB  examine  a  co-plaintiff  as  a  witness.  This  is  always 
permitted,  when  the  adverse  party  consents;  the  ground  for 
excluding  him  being  his  liability  to  costs,  which  rendered  him 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit.  But  if  the  defendant  will 
not  consent,  the  bill,  on  motion,  and  giving  security  for  costs, 
may  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  name  of  the  co-plaintiff  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  inserting  his  name  as  a  defend- 
ant.3 If  he  is  only  a  trustee  or  a  nominal  plaintiff,  he  is  a  com- 
petent witness,  of  course,  on  the  mere  striking  out  of  his  name ; 
but  if  he  is  not,  and  he  still  has  an  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
suit,  it  must  be  released.8  If  his  interest  lies  in  a  part  only  of 
the  subject  of  the  suit,  as  to  which  separate  relief  may  be  given, 
he  may  be  examined  in  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject 
without  a  release.* 

§  315.  Plaintiff*  and  defendant*.  The  plaintiff  may  also  examine 
one  of  several  defendants,  as  a  witness,  as  to  points  in  which  the 
defendant  examined  has  no  interest,  or  on  which  his  interest  is 
balanced.    Leave  for  this  purpose  is  granted,  of  course,  on  motion 

l  Ante,  vol.  L  M  829,  348-3154. 

*  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  pp.  457,  1037,  Bth  Am.  ed.  toL  i.  886,  888  ;  Gresley,  Eq.  Evii 

6  339  ;  Motteui  o.  Mackretb,  1  Ves.  Jun.  142  ;  Wilts  e.  Campbell,  12  Ves.  493  ; 
elms  v.  Francincus,  2  Bland,  G44.      But  see  Benson  v.  Chester,  1  Jac.-577. 

*  Eckford  v.  De  Kay,  6  Paige,  685  ;  Hanly  i>.  Sprague,  7  Shepl.  438  ;  Hoftm. 
Master  in  Chan.  pp.  19,  20  ;  1  Hnffm.  Ch.  Pi.  4S7. 

*  Liiigu.ii  o.  Henderson,  1  Bland,  268, 
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and  affidavit  that  the  defendant  is  a  material  witness,  and  is  not 
interested  in  the  matters  to  which  lie  is  to  bo  examined  ;  subject 
to  all  just  exceptions,  such  as  the  competency  of  his  testimony, 
or  the  like ;  all  which  are  open  to  the  adverse  party  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  affidavit  of  his  freedom  from  interest  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  only  that  he  is  not  interested  on  the  side  of  the 
party  applying.  But,  though  he  be  not  thus  interested,  yet,  if  he 
is  interested  adversely  to  the  rights  of  his  co-defendants,  as,  for 
example,  to  exonerate  himself  by  charging  them,  he  cannot  be 
examined.1  Wherever  a  defendant  is  thus  examined  as  a  witness, 
he  is  subject  to  a  cross-examination  by  the  other  defendants.1 

§  316.  Examination  of  defendant  work*  a  release.  This  exami- 
nation of  a  defendant  by  the  plaintiff,  as  a  witness,  ordinarily 
operate*  at  an  equitable  release  to  him,  so  far  as  regards  the 
matters  to  which  he  is  interrogated.  No  decree,  therefore,  can  be 
had  against  him,  except  as  to  matters  wholly  distinct  from  those 
to  which  he  was  examined.8  (a)  The  reasons  of  this  rule  are, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  call  on  the  defend- 
ant to  assist  him  with  evidence  in  his  cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  act  against  him,  in  respect  to  the  same  matters  ;  and  also  that, 
by  so  doing,  the  other  parties  may  be  wronged,4  If  the  defend- 
ant, who  is  examined  as  a  witness,  is  the  party  primarily  liable  to 
the  plaintiff,  the  other  defendant  being  only  secondarily  liable, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  decree  against  either,  upon  that  part 
of  the  cote  to  which  the  examination  was  directed.6     But  the  gen- 

1  1  Hoflfon.  Ch.  Pr.  485  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1038,  1039,  Elh  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  88S  ; 
Man  v.  Ward,  2  Atk.  229 ;  Hard  if.  Partington,  1  Yonng,  807  ;  Fletcher  ».  Glegg,  Id. 
345 ;  Ellis  v.  Deane,  S  Moll.  58  ;  Bogerson  v.  Whittington,  1  Swanrt.  39  ;  Hardcaatle 
".  Shafto,  2  Fowl.  100  ;  Meadhury  v.  ladall,  9  Mod.  438  ;  Robinson  D.  Sampson,  10 
Shepl.  S88  ;  Harvey  v.  Alexander,  1  Band.  219  ;  Da  Wolf  n.  Johnson,  10  Wheat.  867  ; 
Milter  v.  MtCan,  7  Paige,  457  ;  Williams  v.  Beard,  3  Dana,  158 ;  Sproule  v.  Samuel, 
4  Scam.  135  j  Taylor  v.  Moore,  2  Band.  583. 

*  Benson  v.  Le  Boy,  1  Paige,  122  ;  Hoffm.  Master  in  Chan.  pp.  20,  21 ;  Bobinson 
V.  Sampson,  lupra;  Hayward  v.  Carroll,  4  H.   &  J.  518  ;  Tallmadge  v.  Tallmadge,  2 

Barb.  Ch.  290. 

1  Weymouth  e.  Boyer,  1  Ves.  Jnn.  417  I  Lewis  t>.  Owen,  1  Ired.  Eq.  293  ;  Palmer  v. 
Van  Doron,  2  Edw.  Ch.  192  ;  Bradley  v.  Boot,  6  Paige,  833  ;  Lingan  v.  Henderson,  1 
Bland,  268.  This  rule  is  now  abrogated,  and  a  decree  may  be  had,  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  of  8  4  7  Vict.  r.  85.     See  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1042 

•  Nightingale  v.  Dorid,  Ambl.  SS3.  And  see  Fulton  Bank  v.  Sharon  Canal  Co., 
'  "-'->,  127  ;  Thomas  d.  Graham,  Walk.  Ch.  1" 


344;  Meadfjurr  o.  ladall,   9  Mod.   438;   Palmer  v.  Van  Doren,  2  Edw.  Ch.   192; 
Nightingales.  Doild,  supra;   Lewis  v.  Owen,  1  Ired.  Eq.  290. 

(a)  Cf.  14  &  15  Tint  c.  9,  and  16  4  17  Vict.  a.  83  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  8d  Am.  ed. 
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eral  rule  we  are  considering  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  mere 
formal  defendant,  such  as  an  executor  or  a  trustee,  against  Thorn 
no  personal  decree  is  sought,  and  who  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  as  to  which  he  is  examined ;  nor  to  the  case  of  a 
defendant  who,  by  his  answer,  has  admitted  his  own  absolute 
liability,  or  who  has  permitted  the  bill  to  be  taken  pro  eonfetto 
against  him.1  (a) 

§  817.  When  defendant  ma;  examine  plaintiff  In  some  cases, 
as  we  have  heretofore  seen,1  a  defendant  may  examine  the  plaintiff 
as  a  witness.  Leave  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained,  wherever 
the  plaintiff  is  but  a  nominal  party,  having  no  beneficial  interest 
in  the  property  in  dispute ;  and  the  real  party  in  interest  will,  in 
such  case,  be  enjoined  from  proceeding  at  law.8  A  co-plaintiff 
may  generally  be  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  by 
consent ; 4  but  leave  will  not  be  granted  for  one  defendant  to 
examine  a  co-plaintiff  as  a  witness  against  another  defendant,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  bill  against  him." 

§  S18.  Co-defendants  witness™  for  mob  other.  Co-defendantt 
may  also  be  witneetei  for  each  other.  The  rule  in  courts  of  equity 
on  this  subject  ie  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  the  rule  at 
law,  which  has  formerly  been  stated  ; a  namely,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  plaintiffs  power  to  deprive  the  real  defendant  of  his 


i  (Ml. 

1  Hongham  v.  Sandys,  2  Sim.  k  Stu.  221  ;  Norton  v.  Woods,  G  Paige,  24B.  And 
seeFeredayo.  Wightnick,  4  Kuan.  1H;  Artniter  v.  Swailton,  Ambl.  383. 

*  Walker  t>.  Wmgneld,  15  Yea.  178  J  Whately  ».  Smith,  Dick.  660. 

1  Eekford  v.  Be  Kay,  6  Paige,  565.  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  where  there  la  no  distinction  in  the  farms 
of  proceeding,  between  esses  at  Jaw  and  in  equity,  provision  is  made  by  statute,  for  the 
examination  of  parties  by  each  other  as  witnesses.  In  Mississippi,  and  in  Arkansas, 
in  cases  in  equity,  the  defendant  may  insert  in  his  answer  any  new  matter  of  defence, 
and  call  on  the  plaintiff,  or  any  of  bis  co-defendants,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  answer  it 
on  oath.  Mississippi,  Stat.  Feb.  16,  1838,  £  1  ;  Aid.  k  Van  Hoes,  Dig.  App.  c.  7. 
Arkansas,  Rev.  Stat.  1837,  c.  23,  §  34.  In  several  other  States  it  is  provided,  that 
the  defendant,  after  he  has  answered  the  bill,  may  exhibit  interrogatories  to  the  plain- 
tiff, which  he  is  compelled  to  answer.  See  Ohio,  Rev.  Stat  1841,  c.  87,  S  26 ;  Missouri, 
Rev.  Stat  18*5,  c.  187  ;  art.  2,  S3  14,  IB  ;  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Stat  1846,  tit  83,  c  1, 
|  4D ;  Wisconsin,  Kev.  Stat  1849,  c.  84,  5  30  ;  Alabama,  Code  of  1852,  g  2014. 

*  Ante,  vol.  L  S  358. 

(a)  A  trustee  may.  In  general,  be  a  be  released,  before  he  can  be  a  witness  in 

witness.     Watertowu  v.  Cowen,   4  Paige  those  jurisdictions  where  interest  renders 

(N.  Y.),  610  ;  Neville  v.  Demeritt,  1  Green  a  witness  incompetent,  and  in  those  causes 

(N.  J. |,  Ch.  811;  Drum  v.  Simpson,  6  Binn.  where  his  interest  maybe  affected.   Ander- 

S Pa.)  481  ;  Keimo.  Taylor,  11  Pa.  St  163.  son  v.  Neff,  11  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  208  ;  Sing 

iutif  a  trustee  is  entitled  to  commissions,  B.Cloud,  7  Pa.  St  407- 
he  is  interested ;  and  such  interest  mnrt 
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witnesses  by  making  them  defendants.  And  this  principle  applies, 
and  therefore  the  testimony  of  a  co-defendant  may  be  had,  in  all 
cases  where  he  is  either  a  merely  nominal  defendant,  or  has  no 
beneficial  interest  in  the  matter  to  which  he  is  to  be  examined ; 
or  his  interest  or  liability  is  extinguished  by  release,  or  is  balanced ; 
or  where  the  plaintiff  cannot  adduce  some  material  evidence 
against  him ;  or  where  no  decree  is  sought,  or  none  can  be  prop- 
erly had  against  him.1  («)  If  the  witness,  who  was  competent  at 
the  time  of  his  examination,  is  afterwards  made  a  defendant,  his 
deposition  may  still  be  read.3  And  it  makes  no  difference  that 
relief  is  prayed  against  the  defendant  proposed  to  be  examined  as 
a  witness,  if  the  prayer  be  founded  upon  matters  other  than  that 
to  which  he  is  to  be  interrogated  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  his  inter- 
est be  not  identical  with  that  of  the  party  who  examines  him.' 
Regularly,  a  defendant  cannot  examine  bis  co-defendant,  without 
an  order  for  that  purpose  ;  which  will  be  granted,  of  course,  before 
the  decree,  saving  all  just  exceptions,  upon  suggestion  that  he  is 
not  interested,  leaving  the  question  of  his  admissibility  to  be 
determined  at  the  hearing ;  but  after  a  decree,  it  is  not  a  motion 
of  course,  but  is  granted  only  on  special  circumstances,  and  upon 
notice  to  the  plaintiff.*  (6) 

1  Piddock  ».  Brown.  S  P.  Wms.  388  ;  Murray*.  Shadwell,  2  V.  &  B.  401 ;  Franklyn 
v.  Colouhonn,  lflVes.218;  Dixon  c.  Parker,  2  Vea.  219.     And  See  Whipple  v.  Lansing, 

5  Johns.  Ch.  612;  Neilaon  v.  McDonald,  S  Johns.  Ch.  201  ;  2  Cowan,  18S  ;  Cotton  v. 
Luttrell,  1  Atk.  451 ;  Man  v.  Ward,  2  Atk.  228  ;  Souverbye  v.  Arden,  1  Johns,  Ch. 
240 ;  Kirk  v.  Hodgson,  2  Johns.  Ch.  550  ;  Beebe  v.  Bank  of  K.  Y.,  1  Johns.  E77  ; 
Tan  Reimsdvk  t>,  Kane.  1  GalL  020  ;  Clark  v.  Van  Riemsdyk,  B  Crunch,  153  ;  Butler 
e.  Elliott,  15  Coon.  187  ;  Hawkina  v.  Hawkins,  2  Car.  Law  Repos.  627  ;  Douglas*  v. 
Holbert,  7  J.  J.  Marsh.  1 ;   Hodges  v.   Hnllikin,  1   Bland,  COS  ;  Rsgan  v.   Echols, 

6  Ca.  71. 

*  Cope  p.  Party,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  138  ;  Brown  r.  Greenly,  9  Dick.  604  ;  Bradley  v. 
Boot,  6  Paige,  632. 

■  Aahton  v.  Parker,  B  Jnr.  674  :  a.  o.  14  Sim.  631  And  see  Daniell  v.  Daniell, 
18  Jur.  184  ;  Holman  c.  Batik  of  Norfolk,  12  Ala.  889. 

'  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1044 ;  Williams  b.  Maitland,  1  Irad.  Eq.  98  :  NevUl  c.  Demerit*, 
1  Qreen,  Ch.  321  j  Bell  n.  Jasper,  2  Ired.  Eq.  6D7  ;  Hopkinton  v.  Hopkinton,  14  N.  H. 

(a)  A  defendant  may  also  he  a  witness  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness  is  a  mere 
——■-■.<-  a  co-defendant,  where  he  is  necee-    irregularity,  and  when  It  is  apparent  that 


eerily  a  party,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  no  substantial  injustice  has  been  done  b 
a  decree  against  hi*  co-defendant,  and  the  other  party,  an  objection  on  this  grouni_ 
where  bis  testimony  is  not  in   favor  of    ought  not  to  prevail.     Tolaon  v.  Tolaon, 


bis  own  interest.  Farley  v.  Bryant,  82  4  Md.  Ch.  110.  The  practice  in  Ohio  is 
Us.  474 ;  Neilson  v.  McDonald.  6  Johns,  to  take  the  deposition  of  a  co-defendant 
(N.  Y.)  Ch.  201 ;  Whipple  v.  Van  Bensse-  in  chancery  without  leave :  subject  to  the 
laer,  8  Id.  612  ;  Miller  t>.  MeCan,  7  Paige  right  of  the  adverse  party  to  eicept  to  it 
<N.  Y.t,  4S7 ;  Williams  v.  Beard,  8  Dana  Choteaa  v.  Thompson,  3  Ohio  St.  424. 
(Ky.),  1G8.  Where  the  oath  to  the  answer  of  a  de- 
ft) The  omission  to  procure  the  preri-  fendsnt,  who  doe*  not  appear  to  have  any 
mi  order  of  the  court  for  tlie  examination  interest  in  the  nit,  la  waived,  it  seems 
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§  319.  Mode  of  taking  testimony.  SECONDLY,  as  to  the  mode  of 
taking  testimony.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  in  chancery,  the 
regular  course  is  to  receive  no  testimony  orally,  except  in  the  mere 
formal  proof  of  exhibits ;  and  that  in  several  of  the  State  courts 
this  rule  has  been  abolished,  and  evidence  is  received  orally,  in 
equity  cases,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  common  law ; 1  while  in 
others  the  old  rule  has  been  variously  modified.  In  view  of  this 
Btate  of  things,  Congress,  at  an  early  period,  expressly  empowered 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  practice  therein, 
as  may  be  fit  and  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  justice ;  and 
particularly,  in  their  discretion,  and  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
to  order  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  cases  in  equity  to  be  taken 
by  depositions,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  highest 
courts  of  equity  in  the  States  where  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  be  holden  ;  except  in  those  States  in  which  testimony 
in  chancery  is  not  taken  by  deposition.3  And  more  recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe, regulate,  and  alter  the  forms  of  process  in  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  the  forms  of  pleading  in  suits  at  common  law,  in 
admiralty,  and  in  equity,  and  of  taking  testimony  and  of  entering 
decrees,  and,  generally,  to  regulate  the  whole  practice  of  the 
courts.8     Pursuant  to  this  authority,  Rules  of  Practice  have  been 

SIS  ;  Paris  v.  Hughes,  1  Kern,  1.  By  the  statute  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  removing  from 
witnesses  the  objection  of  incompetency  by  reason  of  interest  or  infamy,  defendants  in 
chancery  may  be  examined  as  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff,  and  also  for  each  other, 
"  saving  just  exceptions,"  Whether,  under  this  statute,  co-defendsula  were  entitled, 
of  right,  to  examine  each  other  as  witnesses,  in  support  of  a  common  defence  against 
the  plaintiff,  is  a  point  upon  which  opposite  opinions  have  been  held.  See  Wood  v. 
Eowcliffe,  11  Jar.  707,  per  Wigram,  V.  C,  that  they  are.  Monday  v.  Cnyer,  Id.  881, 
1  De  G.  ft  S.  182,  per  Brace,  V.  C,  that  they  are  not 
1  Supra,  S|  251,  308,  SOS,  312. 

*  U.  S.  Stat.  1802,  c  31,  §  25,  2  Stat  at  Large,  186;  Stat.  1793,  c  22,  3  7, 1  Stat,  at 
Large,  335  ;  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  918. 

*  U.S.  Stat  1842.  c.  188,  |  a,  vol.  v.  p.  B18.  In  the  Jndiciary  Act  of  1789,  c  20, 
B  30,  1  Stat,  at  Urge,  88,  Rev.  Stat.  U.  8.  |  881  it  *q.,  it  was  enacted,  that  "the 
mode  of  proof,  by  oral  testimony  and  examination  of  witnesses  in  open  eonrt,  shall  be 
the  same  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  tbe  trial  of  causes  in  equity  and 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  an  of  actions  at  common  law."  By  the  sub- 
sequent statute  of  April  29,  1802,  c.  31,  g  25,  2  Stat,  at  Large,  166,  the  imperative 
character  of  this  provision  was  removed,  so  far  as  regards  suits  in  equity,  by  leaving  it 
"  in  the  discretion  or  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to  order  the  testi- 
mony or  the  witnesses  therein  to  he  taken  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  courts  of  the  highest  original  jurisdiction  in  equity,  in  oases  of  a  similar 

that  bii  deposition  may  be  taken,  or  he  The  evidence  taken  by  any  party  to  a  causa 

may  be  required  to  testify  orally.    Butter-  may  be  need  by  any  of  the  other  parties. 

worth  e.  Brown,   2B   111.    156.     See  also  StiirgU  v.  Morse,  26  Beav,  662. 
Wilson  v.  Allen,  1  Jones,  Eq.  (K,  C.)  24. 
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made,  by  which,  after  the  cause  is  at  issue,  commission*  may  be 
taken  out  either  in  vacation  or  term-time,  to  take  testimony  upon 
interrogatories  filed  in  the  clerk's  office,  ten  days'  notice  thereof 
being  given  to  the  adverse  party  to  file  croBs-interrogatories,  on 
failure  of  which  the  commission  may  be  issued  ex  parte;  the  com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  by  the  court,  or  by  a  judge  thereof. 
But  if  the  parties  agree,  the  testimony  may  be  taken  upon  oral  in- 
terrogatories, propounded  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
depositions.1  (a)  Testimony  may  also  be  taken  in  the  cause, 
after  it  is  at  issue,  by  deposition,  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress, 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  volume.1 
But  in  such  case,  if  no  notice  has  been  given  to  the  adverse  party, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  deposition,  he  may  be  permit- 
ted to  cross-examine  the  witness,  either  under  a  commission,  or 
by  a  new  deposition,  in  the' discretion  of  the  court  or  judge.3 

§  820.  Sams  aubjeot  In  the  construction  of  these  rules,  it  has 
been  held,  that  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  parties  as  to 
the  form  of  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories,  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  master  to  settle  the  proper  form ;  subject  to  an 
appeal  from  his  decision,  which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  court, 
at  the  hearing,  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  testimony ;  and  that 
.when  exceptions  are  intended  to  be  taken  to  such  interrogatories 
and  cross-interrogatories,  they  should  be  propounded  as  objec- 
tions, before  the  commission  issues,  or  they  will  be  deemed  to  be 
waived.4  All  the  interrogatories  must  be  substantially  answered. 
If  the  cross-interrogatories  which  were  filed  are  not  put  to  the 
witness,  the  deposition,  ordinarily,  cannot  be  read ;  but  if  the 
other  party  has  unreasonably  neglected  to  file  any,  it  is  at  his  own 

natnrs,  in  that  State  in  which  the  court  of  the  United  States  may  be  holden  ;  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  Circuit  Courts  which  may 
be  holden  in  those  States  in  which  testimony  in  chancery  is  not  taken  by  deposition. 
Conn  v.  Penn,  S  Wheat.  124.  Provision  in  also  made,  by  statute,  for  reducing  oral 
testimony  to  writing,  to  be  used  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  no  other  testi- 
mony being  in  auch  case*  allowed.  Stat.  IT.  S.  Sept  21,  17SS,  c.  20,  1 16,  1  Stat  at 
Large,  83  ;  Stat.  U.  S.  March  S,  1808,  c.  98,  5  2,  2  Stat,  at  Large,  211 ;  The  Boston, 
1  Sumner,  332. 

1  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Beg.  87. 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  §§  322-321. 

1  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  68. 

*  Cocker  v.  Franklin  Co.,  1  Story,  169  ;  United  States  *.  Hair  Pencils,  1  Pains, 
400.     And  see  Barker  o.  Birch,  7  Eng.  Law  4  Eq.  -io  ;  7  Scott,  S.  R.  3D7. 

i.  Pendleton, 
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peril,  and  the  deposition  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
admitted.1  If  the  commission  is  joint,  it  most  be  executed  by  all 
the  commissioners ;  *  if  joint  and  several,  the  commissioners  are 
competent  to  take  the  depositions  of  each  other;8  but  in  either 
case,  if  a  person  not  named  in  the  commission  appears  to  have 
assisted  in  taking  the  examination,  it  is  fatal  to  the  admissibility 
of  the  deposition.* 

.  §  S21.  Time  for  retain  of  deposition.  Publication.  By  another 
rule,"  the  time  ordinarily  allowed  for  the  taking  of  testimony  is 
three  months,  after  the  cause  is  at  issue ;  but  it  may  be  enlarged, 
for  special  cause  shown.  And  immediately  after  the  commissions 
and  depositions  are  returned  to  the  clerk's  office,  publication  may 
be  ordered  by  a  judge  of  the  court,  or  it  may  be  enlarged  at  his 
discretion.  Bat  publication  may  at  any  tune  pass,  in  the  clerk's 
office,  by  the  written  consent  of  the  parties,  duly  entered  in  the 
order-book,  or  indorsed  on  the  depositions  or  testimony,  (a) 

§  822.  Depositions  d«  bene  ewe.  It  is  also  ordered,  by  another 
rule  of  the  same  court,8  that  after  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and  before 
answer,  upon  affidavit  that  any  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  are 
aged  or.  infirm,  or  going  oat  of  the  country,  or  that  any  of  them  is 
a  single  witness  to  a  material  fact,  a  commission  may  issue,  as  of 
course,  to  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a  judge  of  the  court,  to 
take  their  examination  do  bene  me,  opon  due  notice  to  the  adverse 
party.  These  are  the  principal  rules,  adopted  in  the  national 
tribunals,  which  affect  the  law  of  evidence  in  cases  in  equity ; 
except  such  as  may  hereafter  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  further  or- 
dered, that  in  all  oases  where  the  rules  prescribed  do  not  apply, 
"  the  practice  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall  be  regulated  by  the  [then] 

•  Ketland  v.  Biesott,  I  Wash.  C.  a  144  ;  Gilpin*  v.  Caniequs,  8  Wtuh.  184  ;  Bell 
v.  Davidson,  Id.  838 ;  Qua  tt.  Sttason,  8  9nnw.  98.  For  tlie  cue  in  which  a  deposi- 
tion will  be  admitted  in  equity,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  s  fnwi HTsn>irT<i"n.  sea 
ante,  toI.  i.  |  654.     See  also  vtfra,  c8,|L 

*  Armstrong  t>.  Brown,  1  wish.  C.  C  49. 
■  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  8  Wash.  404. 


*  Willinsa  v.  Conaequs,  1  Pet  C.  C.  801. 

*  Bute*  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  fl». 


*  Id.  Beg.  70. 


(a)  After  an  interlocutor;  decree,  either  limited  to  four  months,  bat  s  snbseqnent 

party  may  tab  new  evidence,  provided  it  statute  provided  that  "  in  all  proceedings 

does  not  affect  the  (acta  decided  in  that  in  equity  the  evidence  ahsll  be  taken  in 

decree.      Summers    v.   Dane,   SI    Gratt  the  same  manner  as  in  euita  at  law,"  it 

(Vs.)  7B1  ;   Richardson  v.  Duble,  88  Id.  was  held,  that  the  statute  necessarily  euprr- 

780.  Mdet  the  rules  of  court  as  to  the  taking 

Where,  by  a  rule  in  chancory,  the  time  and  filing  of  depositions  in  chancery.  Pin- 
allowed  for  the  taking  of  testimony  was  gree  t>.  Coffin,  12  Calk.  (Mass.)  600. 
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present  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chaneery  of  England,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  reasonably  be  applied  consistently  with  the  local 
circumstances  and  local  convenience  of  the  district  where  the 
court  IB  held ;  not  as  positive  rules,  but  as  furnishing  just  analo- 
gies to  regulate  the  practice." '  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  not  that  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  thus  forms  the  basis  of  the  equity  practice  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.*  (a)  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  course  of  practice  in  equity  in  all  the  State  courts,  bo  far  as 
it  has  not  been  changed  by  express  orders  or  immemorial  usage, 
nor  by  statutes. 

§  828.  Depositions.  When  depotitiont  are  taken  under  a  com- 
mission, or  by  an  examiner,  the  course  is  for  the  party  to  file  in 
the  clerk's  office  the  original  interrogatories  to  be  propounded  to 
the  witnesses  he  would  examine ;  giving  opportunity  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  by  reasonable  notice  prescribed  by  the  rules,  to  file  his 
crou-interrogatoriet.  (J)  These  are  to  be  signed  by  counsel,  as  a 
guaranty  of  their  propriety  and  fitness  to  be  put ;  after  which  the 
commission  issues.  The  attendance  of  the  witness  before  the 
commissioner  or  examiner  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  tubpoena; 
disobedience  to  which  may  be  punished  by  attachment,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court3  The  course  of  examination  upon  interrogatories, 
*  and  their  character  as  proper  to  be  put,  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  a  preceding  volume,  when  treating  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses.1  But  it  may  here  be  repeated,  that  the  witness  can 
be  examined  only  to  matters  alleged  in  the  bill  or  answer,  or 
relevant  to  the  issue.6     Though  interrogatories  may  be  referred 

1  Rule*  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Beg.  60. 

*  Smith  v.  Hum  ham,  2  Sumo.  612.  In  boom  of  the  United  States,  the  practice  In 
equity,  in  cases  not  otherwise  regulated,  ia  expressly  ordered  to  be  in  conformity  to  the 
roles  of  practice  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  See  Pennsylvania, 
Duniop's  Dig.  c  525,  j  13,  p.  831. 

*  Boles  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Beg.  78. 

*  JtUe,  vol.  L  K  481-tfB. 

1  The  question  whether,  where  a  fact  is  charged  and  pot  in  issue  in  a  bill,  the  exam. 

(a)  West  t.   Paige,   1  Stockt.  (N.  J.)  withdraw  the  affidavit  to  avoid  it     Inn 

90S  ;  Burrall  p.  Barnes,  5  Wis.  200.  Quart*  Hill  Co.,  L.  R.   21  Ch.  D.  (112  ; 

(A)  A  party  who  has  given  notice  that  Clarke  e.  Law,  I  K.  &  J.  28. 
he  intends  to  call  a  certain  person  as  a         But  in  the  English  Court  of  Bankruptcy 

witness,  may  not  afterwards  withdraw  that  the  practice  is  to  allow  an  affidavit  to  be 

witness,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  crow-  used  or  not,  as  the  party  who  filed  it 

examined.     Nor  if  the  party  has,  under  wishes.    And  if  it  is  not  read,  the  deponent 


. B  ;  In  re  Ottawa?,  L,  R.  20  Ch- 

ssrred  with  notice  of  cross  -examination,     I).  120. 
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for  scandal,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  referred  for  mere 
impertinence ; 1  but  if  the  witness  would  object  to  an  interroga- 

i  nation  of  witnesses  to  the  conversations  of  the  defendant  are  admissible  to  prove  the 
fact  unless  such  conversations  are  expressly  charged  in  the  bill  a*  evidence  of  Bach  fact, 
Li  a  question  upon  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  The  rule  of  practice  in 
England  seems  to  exclude  the  evidence  in  such  cases.  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  IMG,  9Sfl.  But 
the  authorities  cited  in  support  of  the  rule  were  renewed  with  critical  acumen,  and  the 
principle  clearly  expounded,  in  Smith  v.  Bumham,  2  Sumn.  612,  by  Story,  J.,  who 
held  that  the  evidence  was  admissible.  In  that  case  it  was  stated,  in  general  terms,  in 
the  bill,  that  the  defendant,  at  divers  times,  had  spoken  of  the  title  in  controversy  as 
one  belonging  to  the  partnership  claimed  by  the  plaintiff ;  but  the  particulars  of  the 
time,  plane,  and  circumstances  at  the  admissions  were  not  stated  in  the  bill.  The  inter- 
rogatories,  filed  by  the  plaintiff  to  elicit  these  conversations,  were,  on  the  defendant's 

Ctition,  referred  for  impertinence  ;  and  the  report  of  the  master,  which  allowed  them, 
ing  excepted  to,  the  learned  judge,  in  disposing  of  the  exception,  vindicated  his  dis- 
sent from  the  English  rule,  in  an  argument  beat  stated  in  his  own  language.  "  The 
case  of  Hall  v.  Haltby,"  he  observed,  "  (S  Price,  210,  253,  259)  ia  relied  on  in  support 
of  the  exception  ;  and  certainly,  if  die  language  of  that  decision  is  to  be  taken  m  its 
loll  latitude,  it  is  directly  in  point.  In  that  case  there  was  a  charge  of  a  fraudulent 
withdrawal  of  a  tithable  sheep  from  tithes  ;  and  Chief  Baron  Richards,  at  the  hearings 
rejected  the  evidence  of  conversations  of  the  defendant,  establishing  the  fact ;  because, 
though  the  fraudulent  withdrawal  was  charged  in  the  bill,  the  conversations  were  not." 
Id.  p.  614.  "  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  there  was  a  charge  of  fraud  ;  and  the  Chief 
Biron  seems  to  rely  on  that  as  important  to  his  decision.  And  Lord  Chancellor  Hart, 
in  Malholland  c.  Hsndrick  (1  Molloy,  369  ;  a  □.  Beatt.  277),  in  affirming  the  same 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  placed  some  reliance  on  the  same  fact,  of  its  being  a  charge  of 
fraud,  considering  fraud  as  an  inference  of  law  from  facts,  and  not  a  mere  fact-  In 
other  cases,  however,  he  doee  not  seem  to  rely  on  any  such  distinction.  Indeed,  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  understand  the  ground  of  anch  a  distinction.  The  facta  to  be  estab- 
lished by  such  confessions  and  conversations,  and  admissions,  are  not  so  much  fraud  in 
the  abstract,  as  evidence  conducing  to  establish  it.  If,  upon  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a  bill, 
stating  that  certain  acts  done  were  fraudulently  done,  evidence  of  confessions,  admit- 
ting the  acts  and  the  intent,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  those  confessions  are  a 
also  charged  in  the  bill,  as  evidence  of  the  fraud  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
the  rejection  of  the  evidence  must  apply  equally  to  all  other  oases  of  confessions  to 
establish  facts,  which  are  to  prove  any  other  charge  in  a  bill.  Take  the  present  case. 
The  main  object  of  the  bill  and  interrogatories  is  to  establish  a  partnership  in  certain 
transactions  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  out  of  which  certain  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  have  sprang,  which  he  sseks  to  enforce  by  the  bill.  The  confessions  and 
admissions  are  not  charged  in  the  bill ;  but  the  partnership  is.  Now,  partnership 
Itself  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  men  matter  of  fact,  but  is  often  a  compound  of  law  and 
fact.  And  I  cannot  see  a  single  ground  upon  which  the  evidence  of  confessions  and 
admissions  ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  fraud,  which  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  charge  of  partnership.  In  each  case  the  evidence  ia,  or  may  be,  equally  a 
surprise  upon  the  party  j  and  in  each  of  them  he  is  equally  prevented  from  giving,  by 
his  answer,  such  denials  and  explanations  as  may  materially  affect  the  whole  merits  of 
the  cause.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  doctrine,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  equally 
apply  to  all  cases,  where  the  fact  charged  in  respect  to  which  the  confessions,  conversa- 
tions, or  admissions  are  offered,  as  proofs,  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  matter  of  the  hill. 
And  yet  I  do  not  understand  that  such  a  doctrine,  so  universal,  is  anywhere  established, 
unless  it  is  so  in  Ireland,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  who  baa  discussed  the  subject  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  and  seems  to  assert  it  in  broad  terms.  He  has  expressly  refused  to 
apply  it  to  cases  where  written  papers,  letters,  or  documents  are  relied  on  as  proofs  of 
general  facts  charged  in  the  bill  ;  although  such  papers,  letters,  and  documents  are  not 
charged  as  proofs  in  the  bill  (Fitzgerald  v.  O'Flaherty,  1  Molloy,  350)  ;  unless,  indeed, 
those  papers,  4c.,  are  relied  on  as  confessions  of  the  party,  which  he  treats  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  evidence.     '  The  general  rule    (said  he  on  one  occasion)  '  is, 

'.  Fusaell,  IB  Tea.  113  ;  Fyncent  t>. 
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tory  for  this  latter  cause,  he  must  do  it  by  demurrer,  before  he 
answers.1    But  this  right  to  demur  is  only  where  the  impertinence 

that  all  evidence  intended  to  be  relied  on  at  the  hearing  should  be  founded  on  some 
allegation,  distinctly  put  on  record,  of  fact,  which  it  is  calculated  to  support'  '  It  is 
a  very  old  principle,  to  be  found  very  clearly  stated  in  Vernon  [Whaley  v.  Norton,  I 
Vera.  183),  but  I  must  be  greatly  misread,  if  the  evidence,  and  not  only  the  fact  to  be 
proved  by  the  evidence,  must  be  put  in  issue,  to  entitle  the  evidence  to  be  read.'  He 
repeated  the  same  remark  with  the  same  exception  in  Blacker  r.  Phepoe  (1  Mollov,  867, 
358).  The  doctrine  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  eases  decided 
by  him,  seems  to  be  this  :  that,  wherever  confessions,  eon  versa!  ions,  or  admissions  of 
the  defendant,  either  oral  or  written,  are  relied  on  in  proof  of  any  facts  charged  in  the 
bill,  they  are  inadmissible,  unless  such  confessions,  conversations,  or  admissions  are 
charged  in  the  bill  ;  because  they  operate  as  a  surprise  upon  the  party,  and  be  is 
deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  deny  or  explain  them  in  his  answer.  He  admits  the 
general  rale  to  be  the  other  way  ;  and  insists  upon  this  as  an  exception  to  it.  The 
question,  then,  really  is,  whether  the  exception,  either  in  its  general  form,  as  asserted 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  or  in  its  qualified  form,  as  asserted  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Richards,  has  a  real  foundation  in  equity  jurisprudence.  Both  of  fliese  learned  judges 
rely  on  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Bicknell  (3  Vea.  174),  in  which  they  were  counsel  on  oppo- 
site sides,  to  support  that  doctrine.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards  says,  that  it  was  so 
decided  in  that  case.  Lord  Chancellor  Hart  does  not  agree  to  that ;  but  admits  that  he 
drew  the  bill  in  that  case  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  exception.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  point  was.  not  decided  in  the  case  of  Evens  «.  Bicknell,  if  we  are  to  trust  to 
the  printed  report  in  6  Vee,  174.  And,  upon  the  state  of  the  pleadings,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  point  could  have  arisen."  Id.  pp.  616-618.  "  The  case  of  Evans  v.  Bicknell 
(6  Ves.  176,  189,  192)  does  not  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards,  or 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hart ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  decision  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  which  does  sustain  it  And  yet  if  the  doctrine  bad  been 
well  established,  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  found  clearly 
stated  in  the  books,  as  it  must  be  a  case  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  Earle  «.  Pickin  (1  Buss.  &  Mylne,  647)  shows 
that  no  such  rule  is  established  in  chancery."  Id.  p.  621.  "  If,  then,  in  the  absence 
,  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rale,  we  look  to  principle,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  it 
can  be  supported.  Them  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  in  general  it  is  true,  that,  as  to 
the  facta  to  be  put  in  issue,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  charge  these  facta  in  the  bill, 
but  also  to  state  in  the  bill  the  materials  of  proof  and  testimony,  by  means  of  which 
these  facts  are  to  be  supported.  Lord  Chancellor  Hart  has  admitted  this  in  the  fullest 
manner,  saying  :  '  The  evidence  of  facts,  whether  documentary  or  not,  need  not  be  pnt 
in  issue  ;  evidence  of  confessions,  whether  documentary  or  not,  must.'  Why  admis- 
sions or  conversations,  as  materials  of  proof,  should  be  exceptions  from  the  general 
practice,  I  profess  myself  wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  Other  papers  and  testimony 
may  be  quite  aa  much  matters  of  surprise,  as  documents  or  testimony,  as  conversations 
or  admissions,  and  the  circumstance,  that  conversations  or  admissions  are  more  easily 
manufactured  than  other  proofs,  furnishes  no  ground  against  the  competency  of  such 
evidence,  but  only  against  its  cogency  aa  satisfactory  proof. 

"Two  grounds  are  relied  on  to  support  the  exception.  The  first  is,  that  the  defend- 
ant ma;  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  (as  it  hss  been  said)  admitted  out  of  his  estate ; 
but  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  The  second  is,  that  the 
defendant  may  have  an  opportunity,  in  his  answer,  fully  to  deny,  or  to  explain,  the 
supposed  admissions  or  conversations.  Now,  the  former  ground  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  our  practice,  where  the  interrogatories  and  cross-inteirogatoriBs  pnt  to  every  witness 
are  full;  known  to  both  parties  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  laxity  of  our  practice,  where  the 
answers  of  the  witness  are  usually  as  well  known  to  both  parties.     So  that  there  is  no 

Ceral  ground  for  imputing  surprise.     Indeed,  in  this  very  case,  tt  is  admitted  by  the 
ned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  there  has  not  been  any  surprise.     The  second 


i  Parkhnrat  v.  Lowten,  2  fiwanst  19s.  And  see  Bowman  t>.  Rodwell,  1  Hadd.  266 ; 
Laiujley  t>.  Fisher,  5  Bear.  443.  The  demurrer,  if  the  court  can  dispose  of  the  question 
in  that  shape,  will  be  tried  in  that  form  at  once,  without  reserving  it  until  the  bearing. 
Cmrpmael  v.  Powia,  1  Phil.  Ch.  Ca,  687. 
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relates  to  himself ;  he  cannot  object  to  an  interrogatory  because  it 
is  immaterial  to  the  matter  in  issue,  for  this  is  the  right  of  the 

ground  it  applicable  hers.  But,  then,  proofs,  documentary  or  otherwise,  may  bo 
offered  aa  evidence  of  facta  charged  in  this  bill,  as  well  aa  admissions  and  conversations, 
which  it  might  be  equally  important  for  the  defendant  to  have  an  opportunity  to  deny 
or  to  explain,  in  order  to  support  bis  defence.  Yet  the  evidence  of  such  facta  is  Dot, 
therefore,  inadmissible.  So  that  the  exception  ia  not  coextensive  with  the  supposed, 
mischief. 

"  But  it  seems  to  DM  that  the  exception  would  itself  be  productive  of  much  of  tho 
mischief  against  which  the  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  ia  designed  to 
Board  suitors.  In  general,  the  testimony  to  be  given  by  witnesses  in  a  cause  at  issue 
in  chancery  is  studiously  concealed  until  after  publication  ia  formally  authorized  by 
the  court.  The  witnesses  are  examined  ill  secret  upon  interrogatories  not  previously 
made  known  to  the  other  party.  The  object  of  this  coarse  ia  to  prevent  the  fabrication 
of  new  evidence  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  and  to  take  away  the  temptations 
to  tamper  with  the  witnesses.      How,  if  the  exception  he  well  founded,  it  will  (aa  has 


and  conversations,  9o  that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  consistently  with  the 
■rowed,  objects  of  the  English  doctrines  On  the  subject,  such  an  exception  could  be 
safely  introduced  into  the  English  chancery.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  exception  ;  and  that  is,  that  there  ia  no  reciprocity  in  it :  for  while  the  defendant 
in  a  snit  would  hare  the  full  benefit  of  it,  the  plaintiff  would  hare  none,  since  his  own 
admissions  and  conversations  might  be  used,  as  rebutting  evidence,  against  hi*  claims 
asserted  in  the  bill,  although  they  were  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  answer. 

"  Several  cases  hare  been  referred  to,  both  in  the  English  and  the  American  reports, 
In  which  the  eaae  has  been  mainly  decided  upon  the  admissions  or  conversations  of  the 
parties,  which  were  not  specifically  stated  in  the  bill,  or  other  pleadings.  I  have  exam- 
ined those  cases  ;  and  although  it  is  not  positively  certain  that  there  were  not,  in  any 
instance,  any  such  admissions  or  conversations  charged  in  the  bill,  yet  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  bet ;  and  no  comment  of  the  counsel  or 
of  the  court  would  lead  us  to  the  supposition,  that  there  waa  imagined  to  he  any  irreg- 
ularity in  tha  evidence.  I  allude  to  the  cases  of  Leuch  v.  LenchflO  Vea.  fill)  ;  Besant 
V.  Richards  (1  Tamlyn,  509)  ;  Neath wsy  v.  Ham  (I  Tamlyn,  3131  ;  Nerot  v.  Bumand 
(4  Russ.  247) ;  Park  t>.  Peck  (1  Paige,  177)  ;  Marks  w.  Pell  (1  Johns.  Ch.  SSI]  ;  and 
Harding  v.  Handy  (11  Wheat.  103  ;  s.  o.  2  Mason,  378).  So  far  as  my  own  recol- 
lection of  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  has  gone,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  that  any  such  exception  has  ever  been  urged  in  the 
Circuit  Courts,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court,  although  numerous  occasions  have  existed,  iu 
which,  if  it  was  a  valid  objection,  it  must  have  been  highly  important,  if  not  absolutely 
decisive.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  I  waa  not  aware  that  any  such  rule  waa 
insisted  on  in  England  or  America,  notwithstanding  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Maltby  (0 
Price,  250,  262,  258).  Indeed,  Mr.  Oresley,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Evidence,  has  not 
recognized  any  such  rule,  although  in  one  passage  the  subject  was  directly  under  hit 
con  si  derail  on,  and  he  relied  for  a  more  general  purpose  on  that  very  case.  If  it  had 
been  clearly  settled  in  England,  it  would  have  scarcely  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
elementary  writer,  professedly  discussing  the  general  doctrines  of  evidence  in  courts  of 


cited  before  Lord  Chancellor  Hart,  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  the  ei_, 

tion  contended  for,  aa  an  exception  known  and  acted  upon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England,  whose  practice,  and  not  that  or  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  furnishes  the  basis 
of  the  eciuity  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  1  have  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion that,  in  America,  the  generally  received,  if  not  the  universal,  practice  Ii  against 
the  validity  of  the  exception.  If  the  authorities  were  clear  the  other  way,  I  should 
follow  them.  But  if  I  am  to  decide  the  point  upon  general  principles,  independent  of 
authority,  I  must  aay,  that  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  exception  ia  well  founded 
in  the  doctrines  of  equity  jurisprudence,  aa  to  pleadings  or  evidence. 

"  The  exception,  therefore,  to  tho  master's  report  must  be  overruled.     It  would  be  a 
very  different  question,  if  the  bill  should  contain  no  charges,  aa  to  fdrmtriona  or  con- 
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part;  alone.1  Usually,  bat  not  necessarily,  the  interrogatories 
are  closed  by  That  is  termed  the  general  interrogatory,  the  form 

venations  of  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  should  be  surprised  at  the  hearing  hj 
evidence  of  Rich  admisrious  and  conversations  in  support  of  the  facte  put  in  issue, 
whether  the  court  would  not,  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  enable  the  defendant  to  coun- 
tervail such  evidence,  by  giving  him  leave  to  oner  other  evidence,  explanatory  or  in 
denial  of  it,  upon  reference  to  the  muter,  or  by  an  issue,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Earle  c.  Pickin  (1  Kins,  k  Mylus,  1547).  I  imagine  that  one  reason  why,  when  evi- 
dence of  admissions  or  conversations  of  the  defendant  is  intended  to  be  introduced,  in 
support  of  facta  charged  in  the  hill,  and  put  in  issue,  such  admissions  and  conversa- 
tions are  so  often  charged  in  the  bill,  is  to  avoid  the  very  difficulties  in  which  the 
omission  must  leave  the  cause  ;  vix.,  the  little  confidence  which  the  court  would  give  to 
it,  m  a  species  of  evidence  easily  fabricated,  and  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  endeavor, 
by  a  reference  or  an  issue,  to  overcome  its  force. 

"  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  In  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  excep- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  master,  to  consider  with  much  care  the  other  objection  made 
to  the  exception  ;  to  wit,  that  the  admissions  and  conversations  are  sufficiently  charged 
'"'  to  let  in  the  evidence,  even  if  the  rule  were  as  the  plaintiff's  ec  ' 
:  to  be.  The  only  charge  bearing  on  this  matter  la,  that '  at  all 
i  well  as  at  divers  other  times,  through  all  the  negotiations  aft 
auiy  other  negotiations  in  relation  to  the  contract  aforesaid,  the  as 
he  defendant)  constantly  spoke  of  the  said  interest  in  the  said  Lu 
ts  belonging  to  the  said  copartnership,  and  spoke  of,  recognised,  ai 
as  having  an  equal  and  copartnership  right  therein.'  This  li 
□determinate  ;  for  it  is  not  charged  whether  the  defendant  spc 


in  the  bill  to  let  in  the  evidence,  even  if  the  rule  were  as  the  plaintiff's  counsel  h 
oontrnded  it  to  be.     The  only  charge  bearing  on  this  matter  is,  that '  at  all  the  times 
aforesaid,  as  well  as  at  divers  other  times,  through  all  the  negotiations  aforesaid,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  negotiations  in  relation  to  the  contract  aforesaid,  the  said  Daniel 
Buraham  (the  defendant)  constantly  spoke  of  the  said  interest  in  the  said  lands  of  the 

'  " '  '    i,  and  treated 

is  language  is 
somewhat  indeterminate ;  for  it  is  not  charged  wnetEer  the  defendant  spoke  to  the 
plaintiff  or  to  third  persons  ;  and  no  persons  In  particular  are  named,  with  whom  lie 
held  any  conversations  on  the  subject.  If  the  rule  contended  for  existed,  I  should 
greatly  doubt  whether  such  an  allegation,  in  such  loose  and  uncertain  terms,  was  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  it ;  for  it  would  lie  open  to  all  the  objections  against  which 
the  role  is  supposed  to  be  aimed.  The  defendant,  to  so  general  a  charge,  could  do  no 
more  than  make  a  very  general  answer.  So  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefit 
of  ell  explanations  and  denials  of  particular  conversations.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  as  the  other  U  decisive."     Id.  pp.  622-627. 

The  ssme  question  wee,  eight  years  afterwards,  again  raised  before  this  learned  judge, 
in  Jenkins  v.  Eldretlge,  3  Story,  183,  who  adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  expressing 
himself  aa  follows  :  "  But  here  we  are  met  by  an  objection,  that  much  of  the  evidence) 
standi  upon  confessions  and  statements  mads  by  Eldredge,  and  testified  to  by  the  wit- 
nesses, which  are  not  charged  in  the  bill,  so  u  to  let  them  in  as  proper  evidence.  And 
in  support  of  this  objection,  among  other  cases,  Hughes  v.  Gamer  (2  Younge  4  ColL 
828),  Graham  t>.  Oliver  (3  Beavan,  121).  Earle  v.  Pickin  (1  Rues.  *  Mylne,  617),  and 
especially  Attwood  v.  Small  (6  Clark  ft  Finnell.  880),  are  cited.     I  had  occasion,  in  the 

n  of  Smith  *.  Buraham  (3  Sumner,  61!),  fully  to  consider  this  whole  matter  ;  and  I 


of  equity,  as  to  the  admission  of  such  evidence.     Its  admissibility  may,  however,  be 

Kiperly  subject,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  this  qualification  (which  Lord 
ttanham  is  said  to  have  supported),  that  if  one  party  should  keep  back  evidence 
which  the  other  might  explain,  and  thereby  take  him  by  surprise,  the  court  will  give 
no  effect  to  such  evidence,  without  first  giving  the  party  to  be  affected  by  it  an  oppor- 
tunity or  controverting  it.  This  course  may  De  a  fit  one,  in  cases  where,  otherwise, 
greet  injustice  may  be  done ;  but  I  consider  it  as  a  matter  resting  in  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  and  not  strictly  a  rule  of  evidence.  Bnt  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
of  evidence  in  England  on  this  point,  it  is  not  so  in  America ;  and  our  practice  in 

Suity  causes,  where  the  evidence  is  generally  open  to  both  parties,  rarely  can  justify, 
.  indeed,  it  ever  should  require,  the  introduction  of  such  a  rule.  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor 
Wigram,  in  Malcolm  •,  Scott  (3  Hare,  SO,  63),  seems  to  me  to  have  viewed  the  rule 


i.  13G  ;  Tippins  v.  Coatee,  0  Hare,  21 ;  Langley  v.  Fisher, 
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of  which  18  prescribed  in  the  rules,1  and  if  propounded,  this  also 
most  be  answered  as  well  as  the  others,  or  the  deposition  will  be 
suppressed.1  If  a  material  part  of  the  evidence  comes  out  tinder 
the  general  interrogatory ,  this  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  depo- 
sition.8 

§  324.  Mode  of  taking  examination.  In  taking  the  examination 
upon  written  interrogatories,  the  witness  having  been  duly  sworn, 
the  commissioner  or  examiner  is  to  put  the  interrogatories  singly 
and  seriatim,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written;  and  may 
explain  to  the  witness  their  import  and  meaning;  but  should  not 
permit  him  to  read  or  hear  any  other  interrogatory,  until  the  one 
already  propounded  be  fully  answered  ;  nor  unnecessarily  to 
depart  until  tbe  examination  is  concluded.  The  answers  must  be 
written  down  by  the  commissioner,  or  examiner,  or  by  his  clerk 
in  his  presence  and  under  bis  direction ;  after  which,  the  whole  is 
to  be  distinctly  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  signed  by  him.4  He 
may  make  any  correction  in  his  testimony,  by  an  explanatory 
addition  thereto,  at  any  time  before  he  departs  from  the  presence 
of  the  commissioner  or  examiner,  though  the  examination  be 
signed  and  closed ;  but  not  afterwards,  unless  by  leave  of  the 
court  for  that  purpose.'    The  depositions  are  then  certified  by  the 

1  Rule*  for  Circuit  Court*  in  Equity,  Reg.  71. 

*  See  tupra,  £  320  ;  Richardson  v.  Golden,  8  Wiah,  C.  C  109. 

*  Rhosdes  v.  Selin,  4  Wash.  C,  C.  715. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch-  Pr.  1061-101  i,  1088-1090,  8th  Am.  sd.  vol.  L  888-881,  620-987. 
to  be  remembered,  that  witnesses  may  always  be  examined  viva  wee  by  consent 
ilties,  either  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel,  or  by  the  commissioner  or  examiner, 

iy  a  master  if  the  ease  is  before  him.  See  Story  v.  Livingston,  18  Peters,  859,  368  ; 
Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  78. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1064,  1089,  5th  Am.  ed.  voL  1.  929,  980  ;  Abergavenny,  Lord, 
s.  Powell,  1  Her.  ISO.  And  see  Griells  u.  Gansell,  2  P.  Wms.  816  ;  8.  a  2  Eq.  Gas. 
Abr.  69,  pi.  6  i  Kingston  v.  Tappeu,  1  Johns.  Ch.  868.  The  course  of  proceedings 
pursued  by  examiners  in  England  is  stated  by  Mr.  Plummer,  in  his  answers  returned 
to  the  chancery  commission,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  The  examiners  are  two  in  number ;  one  examines  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  ths 
other  the  defendant's.  A  set  of  interrogatories,  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  coun- 
sel's name  attached,  is  brought  to  the  office  by  the  solicitor,  and  lodged  with  the  sworn 
clerk.     This  ia  called  tiling  interrogatories. 

"  The  solicitor,  at  the  same  time,  usually  makes  an  appointment  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  to  be  examined  upon  them,  and  secures  one,  two,  or  more  days,  as  he  sup- 
poses the  examination  will  occupy.  Upon  tbe  witnesses  attending,  they  are  taken  up 
by  the  sworn  clerk  to  the  six  clerks'  office,  and  produced  at  the  seat  of  the  clerk  in 
court  for  the  opposite  party  ;  and  a  note  of  the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  each 
witness  is  left  there.  From  the  six  clerks'  office  the  witnesses  proceed  with  the  same 
officer  to  the  public  office,  where  they  are  sworn  before  the  master  in  chancery,  who 
certifies  that  fact,  by  affixing  a  memorandum  of  it  upon  the  interrogatories,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form :  — 

'"A.B.  andC  D.,  both  sworn  before  me  at  the  public  office,  this day  of .' 

(Signed.) 


of  parties 
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commissioner  or  examiner,  and  sealed  up,  with  the  commission  or 
order  of  court,  on  the  back  of  which  his  doings  are  certified  ;  and 

"  The  examination  bean  date  from  the  time  of  the  witnesses  being  sworn,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  not  be  examined  for  several  days  afterwards. 

"If  the  witness  is  presented,  by  age  or  infirmity,  from  attending  in  person,  an 
order  is  obtained  that  he  may  be  examined  at  hU  own  residence  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
muter  in  chancery  attends  there  to  administer  the  oath,  and  the  examiner  to  take  bin 
deposition. 

"  If,  after  the  witnesses  have  been  sworn,  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  title,  or  any 
other  u»rt  of  the  interrogatories,  they  must  be  resworn,  bat  not  reproduced. 

'"  Before  the  witneau-a  are  examined,  the  examiner  ought  to  he,  and  generally  is, 
furnished  by  the  solicitor  with  instructions,  as  to  which  of  the  interrogatories  each 
witness  is  to  be  examined  upon. 

"  The  solicitor  also  supplies  a  minute  of  the  evidence  he  expects  his  witnesses  to 
give  ;  bnt  of  such  paper  no  use  can  be  made  in  the  examination.  On  the  return  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  examiner's  office,  from  being  sworn,  they  are  examined  separately,  and 
in  secret  (that  is,  without  any  third  person  being  present),  by  the  examiner,  who  reads 
over  the  interrogatories  successively,  ami  takes  down  the  answer  in  writing,  concluding 
the  answer  to  each  interrogatory  before  the  following  one  is  put  The  examiner  con- 
aiders  himself  bound,  and  strictly  bound,  to  adhere  to  the  record  ;  bnt  if  an  ambiguity 
occurs  in  the  interrogatory,  and  the  witness  does  not  strictly  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, the  examiner  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  give  an  explanation  ;  and,  if  necessary,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  country  witnesses  and  unprofessional  persona,  to  couth  it 
in  less  technical  and  more  familiar  language  ;  taking  care,  however,  that  the  answer 
ultimately  elicited  and  recorded  shall  be  strictly  an  answer  to  the  terms  of  the  inter- 
rogatory. 

"  When  all  the  interrogatories,  upon  which  the  examiner  was  entrusted  to  examine 
the  witnesses,  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  examiner  carefully  reads  over  the 
whole  deposition  to  the  witness,  who,  if  he  be  satisfied  with  it,  signs  each  sheet  of  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.  If,  however,  the  witness,  upon  consideration,  wishes 
to  vary  his  testimony,  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so  before  signing  the  deposition. 

"  After  the  deposition  hag  been  signed,  and  the  witness  has  left  the  office,  the  rule 
ia  almost  invariable,  that  no  further  alteration  or  addition  can  be  made  without  special 
leave  of  the  court.  The  only  exceptions  are,  where  a  witness,  speaking  from  recollec- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  written  document,  finds,  on  referring  to  the  document,  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake  in  a  date  or  sum.  Upon  the  document  being  produced  to  the 
liner,  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  correct  the  error.  Or,  where  the  witness 
atisfy  the  examiner  that  the  statement  sought  to  be  added  was  actually  made  to 
tut,  .xannner  during  the  examination,  but  inadvertently  omitted  to  be  taken  down  by 
him,  the  examiner  consider*  that  he  may  supply  his  own  omission  ;  the  principle  in 
both  cases  being,  that  the  evidence  could  not  be  of  subsequent  manufacture.  The 
seme  witness  cannot  be  re-examined  upon  the  same  interrogatories,  or  to  the  same 
matter,  without  an  order  of  the  court  ;  but  he  may,  at  any  time  before  publication 
passes,  be  examined  upon  any  one  or  more  of  the  interrogatories  already  filed,  upon 
which  he  was  not  previously  examined  ;  or  additional  interrogatories  may  be  filed  for 
the  further  examination  of  a  witness  previously  examined,  provided  they  are  not  to 
the  tame  points. 

"  If  the  opposite  party  intends  to  cross-examine,  notice  of  that  intention  is  left  with 
the  examiner  who  examines  the  witnesses  in  chief ;  the  cross-interrogatoriee  are  tiled 
with  the  other  examiner  ;  and  the  witness,  after  having  completed  his  examination  in 
chief,  attend*  at  the  other  office  to  be  examined  upon  them. 

"The  depositions,  when  taken,  remain  with  the  examiner,  who  ia  bound  by  oath 
not  to  communicate  their  contents  to  either  party  until  the  time  expires  within  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  both  sides  must  have  concluded  their  evidence. 
Publication  (as  it  is  termed)  then  passes.  This  time  is  frequently  extended,  by  order, 
or  consent  of  parties.  When  publication  ha)  passed,  the  examiner  gives  out  the  origi- 
nal depositions  to  the  swom  or  copying  clerk,  who  makes  copies  of  them  for  the  par- 
tie*,  when  ordered  by  them.  To  the  copy  of  the  depositions  made  for  the  opposite 
part;,  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories  is  added ;  bnt  the  party  who  filed  the  interroga- 
tories doea  not  take  a  cony  of  them.     Each  copy  ia  signed  by  the  examiner,  to  autheii- 
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the  whole  is  returned  to  the  court  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
rules.  If  a  witness  doea  not  understand  the  English  language, 
the  commissioner,  virtvte  officii,  may  appoint  an  interpreter,1  who 
should  be  sworn  truly  to  interpret  between  the  commissioner  and 
the  witness ;  and  the  answers  of  the  witness  are  to  be  taken  down 
in  English,  through  the  interpreter.1 

§  325.  Deposition  In  pcrpetoam.  Testimony  may  also  be  taken 
in  perpetuam  ret  memoriam,  by  a  commission,  issued  pursuant  to 
a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose  ;  which  every  court,  having  general 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  has  inherent  power  to  sustain."  (a)  The 
commission  is  executed  as  In  other  cases.  But  as  this  subject  is 
regulated  by  statutes  in  most  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mode 
of  taking  depositions  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  volume,4  with 
as  much  particularity  as  the  nature  of  this  treatise  will  permit,  it 
will  not,  in  this  case,  be  further  pursued. 

§  326.  Admissibility  of  drpoaiuoaa.  In  regard  to  the  admuti- 
bility  of  depositions  in  equity,  it  is  held,  that  where  depositions, 
not  legally  entitled  to  be  read,  are  admitted  by  content  of  parties, 


before  it  is  returned  to  the  party  producing  it"     See  G rosier,  Eq.  ilvid.  pp.  63-72. 
And  see  1  Hoffun.  Ch.  Pr.  462-4S4. 

'  Amory  v.  Fellowea,  5  Mass.  225,  220  ;  Gilpins  v.  Consequa,  1  Pet.  C.  C.  88.  Bat 
Lord  Nottingham  established  a  rule  that  no  align  should  be  examined  as  a  witness, 
without  a  motion  first  made  in  court  to  swear  an  interpreter,  so  that  the  other  aids 
may  know  him  and  take  their  exceptions  to  him.  2  Swanst.  281,  n.  When  a  com- 
mission is  sent  abroad,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  special  direction  to  employ  an  interpreter, 
IT  necessary.  Lord  Beltnore  v.  Anderson,  4  Bra.  Ch.  C.  SO.  But  this  ia  superfluous  ; 
especially  if  they  are  authorized,  in  general  terms,  to  examine  such  or  such  other  wit- 
nesses as  may  come  before  them  ;  for  the  interpreter  is  a  witness.     5  Mans.  228. 

*  Lord  Belmore  u.  Anderson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  C.  90  ;  a.  o.  2  Cox,  Eq.  288  ;  2  Dan.  Ch. 
Pr.  10S3,  1088 ;  Oresley  Eq.  End.  119  ;  Smith  v.  Kirkpatrick,  1  Dick.  10S.  At  law,  a 
deposition  taken  abroad  is  admissible,  though  it  be  written,  signed,  slid  sworn  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  some  weeks  afterwards  translated  and  certified  under  oath  by 
the  interpreter  ;  the  translation  being  annexed  to  and  returned  as  part  of  the  return 
to  the  commission.  Atkins  n.  Palmer,  a  B.  k  Aid.  S77.  No  good  reason  is  perceived 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  admissible  in  equity. 

*  See  Story,  Eq.  PL  J§  300-306  ;  ante,  vol,  i.  §  824,  325. 

*  See  ottfe,  sol.  i.  }{  320-325.  Sea  also  Greeley ,  Eq.  Evict  120-136  ;  8  Monthly 
Law  Reporter,  260. 

(a)  In  Ellice  v.  Ronpell,  9  Jur.  v.  b.  another  suit     The  rule  in  regard  to  bills 

630,  Sir  J.  Romilly,  It.  K.,  declares  that  for  perpetuating  testimony  ia  here  stated 

the  proper  mode  of  examining  the  defend-  to  be  that  the  defendants,  by  consenting 

ant,  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  his  to  answer  the  plaintiff's  bill,  admit  his 

testimony,  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  which  right  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  case, 

his  interest  is  advene  to  that  of  the  plain-  and  that  implies  all  that  is  demanded  in 

tiff,  is  the  same  as  that  of  examining  all  the  bill,     For  if  there  is  really  any  bona 

other  witnesses ;  and  it  is  only  by  so  ex-  fide  controversy  between  the  parties,  the 

smining  him  that  his  deposition  can  be  right  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  follows 

made  evidence  at  any  future  period,  ia  as  matter  of  course. 
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this  consent  is  coextensive  with  the  cause,  and  under  it  the  depo- 
sitions may  be  read  at  every  future  hearing  of  the  same  cause, 
whether  it  be  in  the  higher  court,  on  appeal,  or  in  the  same  court, 
after  the  decree  has  been  reversed  in  the  appellate  court,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings.1  And  depositions,  read 
at  the  hearing,  are  also  admissible  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  an 
iBsne  out  of  chancery.'  If  they  have  once  been  read  without 
objection  in  the  court  below,  this  is  evidence  of  consent,  entitling 
them  to  be  read  in  the  higher  court,  on  appeal.8  The  deposition 
of  the  party  himself,  in  a  bill  of  revivor,  taken  before  the  death  of 
the  original  complainant,  and  while  the  deponent  had  no  interest 
in  the  suit,  is  evidence  for  him  at  the  final  hearing.4  So,  if  the 
deposition  of  the  plaintiff  is  taken  under  an  order  obtained  by  the 
defendant,  it  is  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  though  it 
goes  to  support  his  case.'  But  if  the  deponent  becomes  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  during  the  period  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  examination,  that  portion  of  his  tes- 
timony which  was  given  before  his  interest  commenced  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  received,  if  it  be  complete  and  dis- 
tinct as  to  the  matters  of  which  he  speaks  ;  and  every  part  of  his 
answers,  as  to  matters  to  which  his  interest  does  not  relate,  will 
be  received."  But  no  deposition  will  be  admitted  to  be  read, 
against  a  party  brought  in  after  it  was  taken,  or  too  late  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  cross-examination.7  Depositions  taken  in  another 
wit,  between  the  same  parties  or  their  privies  in  estate,  may 
also  be  read  at  the  hearing,  after  an  order  obtained  for  that 
purpose.8  (a) 

>  Vattier  «.  Hinds,  7  Pet.  252  ;  Hinds  «.  Vattier,  1  McLean,  110. 

1  Austin  v.  Winston,  1  Hen.  4  Munf.  83. 

■  Johnson  v.  Rankin,  3  Bibb,  88  ;  Oibba  «.  Cook,  4  Bibb.  585. 

•  Hitchcock  v.  Skinner,  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  21 ;  Brown  *.  Greenly,  2  Dick.  604. 

•  Lewis  e.  Brooks,  6  Yerg.  187. 

•  O'Cailaghsn  v.  Murphy,  2  Sen.  *  Left.  IGS  ;  Fraun  v.  Dickinson,  3  Edw.  Ch.  800; 
2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1064.  And  see  antt,  vol.  i.  §  188  ;  Greeley,  Eq.  End.  806,  867  ;  Hswi 
v.  Hind,  2  Atk.  61G  ;  Gosse  v.  Tracy,  2  Vera.  699  ;  s.  c.  1  P.  Wins.  2S7  ;  Cope  v. 
Purr,  2  Jac.  4  Walk.  538. 

1  Jones  v.  Williams,  1  Wash.  230 ;  Clary  v.  Grimes,  12  O.  4  J.  31  ;  Jenkins  ». 
Bisbee,  1  Edw.  Ch.  S77.  And  see  tail*,  voL  L  }§  426,  554 ;  Pretty  v.  Parker,  1 
Cooper,  38,  n. 

•  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1011-1016,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L  833-871  ;  Brooks  v.  Cannon,  2 
A.  K.  Harsh.  626  ;  anU,  vol.  L  SI  523,  526,  652,  GG3. 

f  those  parties  might  use  against  the 
?  between  other,  that  evidence  may  be  used  between 
aess  since    the  same  parties,  is  any  subsequent  pro- 
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§  327.  Rulas  of  oxaminatlon.  The  rules  and  principles,  by 
which  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  conducted  in  equity,  are 
in  general  the  same  which  have  been  stated  in  a  preceding  vol- 
ume aa  applied  in  courts  of  law  ;  and  therefore  require  no  further 
notice  in  this  place.1 

§  828.  5.  Impaction  la  *id  of  proof.  Trial  by  inspection,  or 
personal  examination  of  the  subject  of  controversy,  by  the  judge, 
was  anciently  familiar  in  the  courts  of  common  law ; '  and  though, 
as  a  formal  and  distinct  mode  of  trial,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  proof,  ancillary  to  other  testimony,  parties  are 
still  permitted,  in  all  our  tribunals,  to  exhibit  to  the  court  and 
jury,  persons,  models,  and  things  not  cumbrous,  whenever  the 
inspection  of  them  may  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  in  controversy.  In  courts  of  law,  however,  this  is  only 
permitted,  or,  at  furthest,  sometimes  suggested,  by  the  judge ;  it 
being  seldom,  if  ever,  ordered ;  but  in  courts  of  equity,  the  judge 
will  often  order  the  production  of  such  subjects  before  him,  for 
his  own  better  satisfaction  as  to  the  truth.  Thns  he  will  order  an 
infant  to  be  produced  in  court  for  satisfactory  proof  of  bis  exist- 
ence, age,  and  discretion ;  or  an  original  document  or  book,  to  be 
satisfied  of  its  genuineness  and  integrity,  or  its  age  and  precise 
state  and  character ;  or  the  like.1  And  where  the  subject  is 
immovable,  the  court  will  order  the  party  in  possession  to  permit 
an  inspection  by  witnesses.* 

§  S29.  Same  subject.  But  it  is  in  bills  of  injunction,  to  restrain 
the  violation  of  patent-righu  and  copyright*,  that  this  power  of  a 
court  of  equity  is  most  frequently  called  into  exercise.  In  the 
case  of  patents,  nothing  is  more  familiarly  seen  than  the  machine 
or  instrument  itself,  or  an  accurate  working  model,  under  inspec- 
tion at  the  hearing.     But  in  these  cases  it  is  not  unusual,  and  in 

•  8m  ante,  toL  L  S3  431-489.     See  also  a  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  10*6-1051,  6th  Am.  ed. 

to],  i.  •  838-895. 

•  S  Bl.  Comm.  831  ;  9  Co.  SO. 

•  Greeley,  Eq.  End.  461-454  ;  ComstocV.  ■.  Apthorpe,  8  Cowan,  SS* ;  s.  c  Honk. 
Ch.  143.     Ami  aee  Louisiana,  Code  of  Practice,  art.  ISO. 

•  Kynaston  *.  E.  Ind.  Co.,  3  Swanst.  249. 

ceedtaga  on  the  nine  issue  ;  and  in  Wil-  aentatlvea,  and  the  issue  is  substantially 

liams  v.  Williams,  10  Jur.  H.  a.  60S,  the  the  tame  in  both,  that  which  would  be, 

general  rule  is  stated   thns  by  Sir  R.    T.  and  in  fiset  was,  eridenee  in   the  former 

Sindenley,  V.  C.  :    "  The  principle  upon  suit  may  be  read  in  the  latter,  and  the 

which   the  court  acta  in  these  cases  is,  court  may  ao  order  it  to  banted,  ' — "~~ 

that  if  there  is  another  rait  instituted  all  jnet  oj  """'*' 
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those  of  copyrights  it  is  almost  the  invariable  course,  to  refer  it 
to  a  master  or  other  competent  person,  who  for  this  purpose  rep- 
resents the  court,  to  compare  critically  the  machine,  map,  book, 
work  of  art,  or  invention,  claimed  as  original,  with  that  which  is 
alleged  to  be  piratical  and  spurious,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to 
the  court ; 1  though  in  cases  easily  capable  of  decision  upon  a 
brief  inspection,  without  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
judge,  be  will  examine  and  decide  for  himself.9 

§  330.  6.  Farther  Information  required  by  the  oourt  The  right 
of  the  judge  to  require  further  proof  upon  any  point  under  his 
consideration,  without  the  motion  and  even  against  the  will  of  the 
parties,  is  peculiar  to  courts  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of 
chancery.  At  common  law,  no  such  power  is  recognized ;  the 
courts  being  obliged  to  try  and  determine  the  issue,  upon  such 
proofs  as  the  parties  may  choose  to  produce  before  them,  the  jury 
finding  the  fact  forthwith,  according  to  the  balance  of  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  in  chancery  the  judge 
may  not  only  postpone  his  judgment,  but  if  be  deems  the  evidence 
unsatisfactory,  or  is  unable  to  solve  the  question  upon  the  proofs 
already  in  the  case,  or  from  his  own  resources,  he  may  require 
further  information.  This  right  of  the  judge  is  inherent  in  his 
office,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  consent  of  the  parties,  nor 
whether  the  matters  of  which  he  would  inquire  have  been  put  in 
issue  by  the  pleadings.  It  may  even  be  matter  which  both  parties 
would  fain  conceal  from  his  notice ;  as  in  the  case  supposed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  M.  R.,of  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  cargo,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  would  appear  to  have  been  smuggled ;  or  where  the 
principal  transaction  involved  another  which  was  illegal;*  or,  it 
may  be  matter  possibly  affecting  the  interests  of  persons  not 
before  the  court. 

§  331.  Examination*  viva  vooe.  One  of  the  modes  in  which  this 
right  is  exercised  is  by  examining  witnesses  viva  voce,  in  open 
court.  Ordinarily,  as  we  have  seen,  this  course  is  not  resorted  to, 
except  for  the  formal  proof  of  exhibits.     But  it  is  employed  in 

1  Gyles  v.  Wilcox,  2  Atk.  Ill ;  Ciman  t>.  Bowles,  2  Brc.  Ch.  C.  80  ;  Leadbettor'a 
Cue,  4  Vex.  AS1  ;  Mawman  v.  Tegg,  2  Bom.  386;  Gray  v.  Unwell,  1  Story,  11  ; 
S  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  |  941. 

1  Butterworth  v.  Robinson,  6  Voa.  709  ;  Sheriff  v.  Coatee,  1  Rom.  i,  My.  159  ; 
3t  parte  Fox,  1  V.  *  B.  67. 

*  Parker  ».  Whitby,  T.  ft  R.  871. 
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cases  of  contempt ; 1  and  in  questions  as  to  the  proper  custody  of  a 
ward ;  *  and  in  other  cases  of  emergency,  immediately  addressed 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  upon  which  he  entertains 
doubt8 

§  332.  Refannoe  to  master.  Another  of  these  modes  is  by  ref- 
erence to  a  matter,  his  office  being  a  branch  of  the  court,  whose 
instructions,  therefore,  he  is  bound  implicitly  to  follow.4  The 
subjects  of  Buch  reference,  which  are  numerous,  may  be  distrib- 
uted under  three  general  heads :  namely,  the  protection  of  absent 
parties  against  the  possible  neglect  or  malfeasance  of  the  litigants ; 
the  more  effectual  working  out  of  details,  which  the  judge,  sitting 
in  court,  is  unable  to  investigate  ;  and  the  supplying  of  defects  or 
failures  in  evidence.11  (a)    But  a  reference  is  never  made  to  estab- 

■  Moo™  s.  Aylett,  Dick.  643  ;  Gaacoygue's  Cub,  14  Ves.  183  ;  Turner  «.  Burleigh, 
17  Tn.  354. 

*  Bates,  ai  parte,  Greeley,  Eq.  Evid.  494. 

'  Bishop  v.  Church,  2  Vea.  100,  106  ;  Lord,  ex  parte,  Id.  28  ;  Bank  v.  Farques, 
Ambl.  140.  And  we  4  Ves.  762,  per  Ld.  Alvariley,  M.  R.  ;  Bunea  v.  Stuart,  1 
Y.  £  C.  136,  per  Alderson,  B.  ;  Hargareaon  o.  Saiton,  Id.  GS2. 

*  Stewart  v.  Tamer,  S  Ed*.  C!h.  468  ;  Fcnwicke  «.  Gibbet,  2  Des.ua.  629  ;  Smith 
«.  Webster,  8  Mj.  &  C.  244.  Hence,  also,  a  witness  before  the  master  U  protected 
from  arrant ,  cundo,  morando,  el  redeundo.     Sidgier  v.  Birch,  9  Ves.  69. 

*  Adams,  Doctr.  of  Eq.  pp.  [379],  672. 

(a)  The  facta  which  a  master  finds,  detail*  is  principally  made  in  matters  of 

lika  the  verdict  of  a  jury  nnder  the  old  account,  when  the  oonrt  declares  that  the 

chancery  practice,  are  simply  found  for  account  must  be  taken,  and  refers  it  to 

the  satisfaction  of  the  equity  court,  and  the  master  to  investigate  the  items.     Hart 

those  findings  are  not  binding  upon  that  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  Ch.  918  ; 

court.      The  court  of   equity,   however,  Oonsequa  v.  Fanning,  8  Id.  661 ;  Barrow 

will  not  disregard    the  finding",  except  v.  ithinelander.  Id.  614  ;  Maury  v.  Lewis, 

npon  very  clear  evidence  that  they  are  er-  10  Yerg.  116.     The  same  principle  applies 

roneous.     Richards  v.   Todd,    127   Mass.  to  the  investigation  of  the  vendor's  title ; 

167  ;  Thorpe  e.  Thorpe,  12  8.  C.  164.  for  the  oonrt  cannot  undertake  to  peruse 

"The   rcfereuoe  for  the    protection   of  the  abstract,   but  will  devolve  that  duty 

abesnt  partite  is  made  where  the  claim,  or  on  the  muter.     In  like  manner  it  will  be 

the  possibility  of  a  claim,  to  the  property  referred  to  a  master  to  ascertain  damages 

in  suit,  belongs  to  creditors  or  the  next  of  in  a  bill  for  specific   performance,  when 

kin,  or  other  persons  entitled  as  a  class,  the  defendant  has  put  it  nut  of  his  power 


>  that  at  the   hearing  it  is  uncertain  to  convey  (Woodcock  v.  Bonnet,  1 

whether  they  are  all   before  the  court.  (H.  Y.),  711} ;  to  settle  conveyances  ;  to 

In  order  to  remove  this  uncertainty,  a  superintend   sales  ;    to  appoint   trusters, 

reference  is  made  to  the  master  to  ascer-  receivers,  guardian*,  fee.  ;  to  judge  of  the 

tain  the  fact  before  any  step  is  taken  for  impertiueocy  or  insufficiency  in  pleadings  ; 

ascertaining   or   distributing    the    fund,  and  the  like. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  if  a  proposal  "A  reference  to  ttipply  failure*  or  de- 
nt compromise  or  of  arrangement  by  con-  fate  in  the  evidence  is  made  when  the  evi- 
sent  is  made  where  any  of  the  parties  are  dence  already  given  has  induced  a  belief 
infanta  or  femee  covert,  and  therefore  uu-  in  the  oonrt  that  new  matter  might  be 
able  to  exercise  a  discretion,  the  court,  elicited  by  inquiry,  or  where  allegations 
before  sanctioning  the  proposal,  will  ascer-  have  been  made  in  the  answer,  though 
tain  by  reference  whether  it  is  for  their  not  established  by  proof,  which,  if  true, 
benefit.  Fisk  t>,  Norton,  2  Hare,  881.  would  be  material  in  the  cause."  Adams, 
"A  reference  for  the  working  out  of  Doctrine  of  Eq.  879-382,  Wharton's  notes. 
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lish,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fact  pat  in  issue  by  the  pleadings,  and 
constituting  an  essential  element  in  the  controversy.1 

§  338.  Authority  of  th«  nuutar.  The  authority  of  the  matter, 
which,  by  the  former  practice,  was  generally  stated  in  every  order 
of  reference,  is  now  given,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by 
a  general  rule  for  that  purpose.1  This  rule  directs  that  the  master 
shall  regulate  all  the  proceedings,  in  every  hearing  before  him, 
npou  every  such  reference ;  that  he  shall  have  full  authority  to 
examine  the  parties  in  the  cause  upon  oath,  touching  all  matters 
contained  in  the  reference ; 8  and  also  to  require  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  writings,  vouchers,  and  other  documents  appli- 
cable thereto ;  *  and  also  to  examine  on  oath,  viva  voce,  all  witnesses 
produced  by  the  parties  before  him,  and  to  order  the  examination 
of  other  witnesses  to  be  taken,  under  a  commission  to  be  issued 
upon  bis  certificate  from  the  clerk's  office,8  or  by  deposition  accord- 
ing to  the  acts  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  as  hereafter  mentioned ; 
and  also  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  matters  requiring  evi- 
dence shall  be  proved  before  him ;  and  generally,  to  do  all  other 
acts,  and  direct  all  other  inquiries  and  proceedings,  in  the  matters 
before  him,  which  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  the  jus- 

1  Louford  v.  Bostion,  1  Dsv,  Eq.  483 ;  Holden  e.  Hewn,  1  Beer.  *4S. 

*  Rales  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Reg.  77. 

1  In  accounting  before  the  master,  the  oath  of  the  party  ii  not  to  he  admitted  a* 
evidence  to  rapport  items  in  an  account,  which,  from  their  character,  admit  of  full 
proof  by  Touchers,  or  other  legal  evidence.  Harding  e.  Handy,  11  Wheat  103,  127. 
As  to  the  master's  power  to  examine  patties,  see  Seaton  on  Decrees,  11  ;  2  Dan.  Ch. 
Pr.  1340,  186fl  (5th  Am.  ed.  1188),  Hollister  ♦.  Berkley,  11  H.  H.  501.  Parties 
may  be  examined  totitt  qootia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  ;  but  witnesses  may  not, 
without  an  order.  Cowalade  v.  Cornish,  3  Ves.  370  ;  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
SIS.  But  a  viva  voce  examination  of  the  party  does  not  alter  his  lights ;  and  there- 
fore  he  cannot  be  cross-examined  by  his  own  counsel ;  bat  his  answers,  when  respon- 
sive, are  testimony,  and  be  may  accompany  an  answer  by  any  explanation,  fairly  re- 
sponsive to  the  interrogatory.  Benson  v.  Le  Roy,  1  Paige,  123.  Regularly,  a  special 
order  is  necessary  to  empower  the  master  to  examine  the  parties ;  but  if  this  is  omitted 
in  the  order  of  reference,  and  the  master  nevertheless  examines  a  party  on  oath,  with* 
out  objection  at  the  time,  this  is  no  ground  of  exception  to  the  report  Copelsnd  v. 
Crane,  0  Pick.  78.  Before  the  master,  co-defendants  may  examine  each  other,  Sim- 
mons v.  Gutteridge,  IS  Ves.  262 ;  but  it  seems  that  co-plaintiffs  may  not,  Edwards  v. 
Goodwin,  10  Sim,  123.  An  examination,  like  an  answer,  is  evidence  against  none 
but  the  party  examined.  3  Dan.  Ch.  Fr.  1378  (6th  Am.  ed.  1180) ;  S  Smith,  Ch. 
Pr.  136. 

*  Sea  Eng.  Orders  of  1828,  Ord.  00,  73. 

*  See  Eng.  Orders  of  1828,  Ord.  69  ;  Bamford  «.  Bamford,  8  Han,  0*8 ;  Adams, 
Doctr.  of  Equity,  383,  078.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether,  under  the  English  order 
just  referred  to,  which  is  substantially  the  nine  with  the  dense  in  the  text,  the  master 
could,  without  sn  order,  examine  any  witness  viva  voce,  who  bad  previously  been  exam- 
ined in  the  cause ;  but  in  one  esse  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  seem*  clearly  to  have  recog- 
nized the  rale,  that  an  order  was  necessary  for  a  re-examination  before  the  master,  aa 
well  aa  for  re-examination  before  the  hearing.  3  Dan,  Ch.  Pr,  IBB*  (5th  Am.  ed. 
1183) ;  Bowley  %  Adams,  1  My.  ft  K.  6*8. 
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tice  and  merits  thereof,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  This 
summary  of  his  powers,  in  a  general  rule  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress,  renders  any  apecial  enumeration  of 
powers  in  an  order  of  reference  wholly  superfluous.  And  the 
course  of  proceeding  here  indicated,  as  well  as  the  authority  given 
to  the  master,  is  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
course  of  practice  in  the  State  tribunals. 

§  834.  Attendant*  of  witneaae*.  Witnesses,  who  lire  within  the 
district,  may,  upon  due  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  commissioner  appointed  to  take  testimony,  or 
before  a  master  or  examiner  appointed  in  any  cause,  by  subpeena, 
issued  in  the  usual  form  by  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  and  if  a  witness 
disobeys  the  subpoena,  or  refuses  to  give  evidence,  it  will  be  deemed 
a  contempt  of  the  court,  which  being  certified  to  the  clerk's  office 
by  the  commissioner,  master,  or  examiner,  an  attachment  may 
issue  by  order  of  the  court  or  of  any  judge  thereof  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  contempt  were  by  refusing  to  appear  or  to  testify 
in  the  court.1 

§  335.  Taking  aooooata.  Mods  of  proceeding.  In  taking  ac- 
counts, any  party,  not  satisfied  with  the  account  brought  in 
against  him,  may  examine  the  accounting  party  viva  voce,  or  upon 
interrogatories  in  the  master's  office,  or  by  deposition,  as  the 
master  may  direct.3  All  affidavits,  depositions,  and  documents, 
which  have  been  previously  made,  read,  or  used  in  court  upon  any 
proceeding  in  the  cause,  may  be  used  before  the  master  ;  a  (a)  and 
he  may  examine  any  creditor  or  other  person  coming  in  to  claim 
before  him,  either  upon  written  interrogatories,  or  viva  voce,  or  in 
both  modes,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require  ;  the 
testimony  thus  given  being  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  master, 
or  some  other  person  by  his  order,  and  in  his  presence,  if  either 
party  requires  it,  in  order  that  it  may  he  used  in  court,  if 


1  Rules  for  Circuit  Courts  in  Equity,  Beg,  78. 

*  Id.  Keg.  79.    And  see  Eng.  Orders  of  182S,  Ord.  01. 

*  Id.  Reg.  80.  And  see  Eng.  Orders  of  1828,  Ord.  65  ;  S  Dan.  Cb.  Pr.  1379,  6th 
Amer.  ed,  1187,  1188  ;  Smith  «.  Althus,  II  Ves.  56i.  But  the  answer  of  one  defend- 
ant cannot  be  need  before  the  master,  aa  an  affidavit,  against  another  defendant  Hoars 
t>.  Johnstone,  2  Keen,  653.  Nor  can  ex  parte  affidavits  ordinarily  be  used  before  him. 
dimming  t>.  Waggoner,  7  Paige,  603. 

*  Id.  Keg.  81.  And  see  Eng.  Orders  of  182S,  Ord.  72  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1379.  5th 
Amer.  ed.  1188.     The  subject  of  examinations  before  a  master  mi  fully  considered  by 

(a)  Heard  v.  Dnrant,  12  R.  I.  90. 
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§  336.  ■■■■■iiiTiiiiinii  by  m««t*r.    In  the  examination  of  wit- 
neases  before  the  master,  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  examine 
a  any  persons  who  have  previously  been  examined  tn  the 


the  learned  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Remsen  v.  Remsen,  2  John*.  Ch.  4)5,  500-602,  when 
the  result  of  hi*  investigation  is  stated  in  than  words  :  "  The  general  rale*  which  an 
to  be  deduced  from  the  books,  or  which  ought  to  prevail  on  the  subject  of  elimination* 
before  the  master,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  bat  ■— ItulMaJ  to  unite  convenience 
anil  dnjateh  with  Bound  priocijile  and  safety,  are,  — 

"  1.  That  the  parties  should  make  their  proof*  aa  full,  before  publication,  aa  the 
nature  of  the  ease  require)  or  admits  of,  lo  the  end  that  the  supplementary  proofs, 
before  the  master,  may  be  aa  limited  M  the  rights  and  »ap^iaa»hflfliaa  of  the  parties 
will  admit 

"  2.  That  order*  of  reference  should  specify  the  principle*  on  which  the  swoon  is 
•re  to  be  taken,  or  the  inquiry  proceed,  m  far  m  the  court  ■hall  have  decided  thereon  ; 
and  that  the  examinations  before  the  master  should  be  limited  to  such  matters,  within 
the  limit*  of  the  order,  aa  the  principles  of  the  decree  or  order  cay  render  necessary. 

"  3.  That  no  witness  in  chief,  examined  before  publication,  nor  the  partiea,  ought 
to  be  examined  before  the  master,  without  an  order  for  that  purpose,  which  order  nas- 
ally specifies  the  subject  and  extent  of  the  examination  ;  and  s  simitar  order  seems  to 
be  requisite  when  a  witness,  once  examined,  is  sought  to  be  again  examined  before  the 
roaster,  on  the  name  matter.  But  it  is  understood  to  be  the  settled  coune  of  the  court 
(1  Vera.  383,  Anon.;  1  Vera.  170,  Whicherlyo.  Whkheriy ;  SCh.Cs*.  24»,  Everard 
o.  Warren ;  Mostly,  252,  Horely  v.  Bongo  ;  Robinson  «.  Camming,  2  Atk.  40>,  and 
S  Fonb.  452,  460-4(12  ;  see  also  O'Neill*'.  HamilL  1  Hogan,  188),  that  upon  the  de- 


fendant accounting  before  the  master,  he  is  to  be  allowed, 
credible  and  uncontradicted,  " ~*  J!~  ~  *■■  *      '  " 


i  and  uncontradicted,  sums  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  each  ;  but  then  he 
BUtiou  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  when,  and  be  must  swear  positively  to  the 
d  not  as  to  belief  only  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  iln.it  so  established,  must  not 


fact,  and  not  as  to  belief  only  ;  an. 

lefendant  cannot,  by  way  of  charge,  charge  another  person  in 
thia  way.     The/orfi/  shillings  sterling  was  the  aum  established  in  the  early  history  of 


the  court,  and,  perhaps,  twenty  dollar*  would  not  now  be  deemed  an  unreasonable- 
substitute. 

"  4.  That  the  master  ought,  in  the  first  Instance,  to  ascertain  from  the  parties,  or 
their  counsel,  by  suitable  acknowledgments,  what  matters  or  item*  are  agreed  to  or 
admitted  ;  and  then,  as  a  general  rule,  and  for  the  Bake  of  precision,  tbe  disputed 
items  claimed  by  either  party  ought  to  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  partiea  respec- 
tively, by  way  of  charges  and  discharges,  and  the  requisite  proofs  ought  then  to  be 
taken  on  written  interrogatories,  prepared  by  the  parties,  and  approved  by  the  master, 
or  by  viva  roes  examination,  a*  the  partiea  shall  deem  most  expedient,  or  the  mas- 
ter shall  think  proper  to  direct,  in  the  siren  case.  That  tbe  testimony  may  be  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  or  their  counsel  (except  when  by  a  special  order  of  the 
court  it  is  to  be  taken  secretly)  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  writing  in  cases  where 
the  master  shall  deem  it  advisable,  by  him,  or  under  hia  direction,  aa  well  where  a 
party  aa  where  a  witness  is  examined. 

"6.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  master  It  directed  by  the  order  to  report  the  proofs, 
the  depositions  of  the  wftneaeea  should  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  master,  and  sub- 
scribed b*  the  witnesses,  and  the  depositions  returned  with  his  report  to  the  court. 

"5.  That  when  an  examination  is  once  begun  before  a  master,  he  ought,  on  assign- 
ing a  reasonable  rime  to  the  partiea,  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  and  intermission  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  to  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  ;  and  when 
no™  concluded,  it  ought  not  to  be  open  for  further  proof,  without  special  and  very 
sntirfsctory  cause  shown. 

"J.  That  after  the  exsmmation  is  concluded,  in  cans  of  references  to  tske  accounts, 
or  make  inquiries,  the  parties,  their  solicitor*,  or  counsel,  after  being  provided  by  the 
tnaater  with  a  copy  of  hia  report  (and  for  which  the  rule  of  the  1st  of  November  last 
ii  to  attend  before  the  master,  to 
,  .   n  writing,  if  any  they  hare  ;  and 

whew  the  report  ia  finally  settled  and  signed,  the  partiea  ought  to  be  confined,  in  their 
aanueptions  to  be  taken  in  court,  to  such  objections  as  were  overruled  or  disallowed  by 
the  ■  mIii  i  "    Thi*  outline  of  practice  is  believed  to  be  pursued  In  all  tha  States,  where 
it  is  not  otherwise  regulated  by  special  mice. 
vol,  in.  81 
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cause,  without  leave  of  the  court.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
same  reason  which  precludes  the  re-examination  of  a  witness 
before  the  hearing ;  namely,  the  danger  of  perjury,  which  might 
be  incurred  from  allowing  a  witness  to  depose  a  second  time  to 
the  same  facts,  after  the  party  adducing  him  has  discovered  the 
weak  parts  of  the  proof  in  his  cause.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
when  leave  is  granted  for  the  re  examination  of  a  witness  before 
the  master,  it  is  generally  granted  on  the  terms  of  having  the 
interrogatories  settled  by  the  master  ;  who,  in  bo  doing,  will  take 
care  that  the  witness  is  not  re-examined  to  the  same  facts.1  But 
where  the  reason  of  the  rule  fails,  the  rule  is  not  applied ;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  first  examination  has  accidentally  failed,  by 
reason  of  the  witness  having  then  been  incompetent  from  interest, 
which  has  since  been  removed.1  So  where  a  witness,  previously 
examined,  has  made  affidavit  in  support  of  a  state  of  facta  before 
the  master,  he  may  be  examined  viva  voce  before  the  master,  to 
the  matter  of  his  affidavit.8  So,  where  the  previous  examination 
was  confined  to  the  proof  of  exhibits  at  the  hearing,  he  may  be 
examined  before  the  master,  in  proof  of  other  exhibits.4  But  if  a 
witness,  who  has  been  once  examined  to  the  matters  in  issue,  is 
re-examined  before  the  master,  without  a  special  order,  though  the 
re-examination  be  to  matters  not  before  testified  to  by  him,  it  is 
an  irregularity,  and  has  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  sup- 
pressing the  second  deposition.6  To  the  case  of  witnesses  who 
have  not  already  been  examined,  this  rule  requiring  a  special 
order  is  now  generally  understood  not  to  apply ;  for  it  is  said  that, 
where  a  case  is  sent  to  a  master,  for  inquiry  into  a  fact,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  new  issue  joined  ;  and  what  would  be  evidence  in 

1  2  Dan.  Ch.  Fr.  1383, 1884,  5th  Amer.  ad.  1192 ;  Vanghan  v.  Lloyd,  1  Cox,  Ch.  C. 
812 ;  Whitaker  ».  Wright,  2  Hurt,  321  ;  Sawyer  e.  Bowyer,  1  lira.  Ch.  C.  888,  and  esses 
cited  in  Perkins's  a. ;  Jenkins  «.  Eldiedge,  S  Story,  299,  SOS,  80S ;  0*n  v.  Stuuon, 
2  Sumner,  806. 

*  Souford  v. ,  1  Tea.  Junr.  898  ;  a.  c.  8  Bro.  Ch.  C.  870 ;  Callow  v.  Mince,  2 

Torn.  472. 

»  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1385 ;  Rowley  v.  Adams,  1  My.  k  K.  613. 

*  ibid.  ;  Coortenay  *.  Hoakjna,  2  Bob*.  2S3. 

*  Smith  v.  Graham,  2  Swanet,  26*.  Bat  the  suppression  waa  made  without  preju- 
dice to  any  application  for  the  re-examination  of  the  witness.  And  aee  Qreenaway 
«.  Adams,  IS  Yes.  800  ;  Vaaghsn  v.  Lloyd,  1  Cox,  Ch.  C.  812.  See  also  Jenkins  o. 
Eldredge,  8  Story,  399,  808,  809,  where  the  general  rale  waa  reviewed  and  acted  upon 
by  Story,  J.  But  where  the  examination  before  the  master  waa  confined  to  pointa 
collateral  to  the  matters  in  issue  at  the  hearing,  it  hai  recently  been  held  that  an  order 
was  not  a  necessary  prerequisite.  1  Hotftn.  Ch.  Pr.  538  ;  Swinford  o.  Home,  5  Madd. 
879.  And  inch,  it  seems,  had  been  the  practice  for  more  than  a  century,  as  appears 
from  Medley  v.  Pearce,  West,  128,  per  Li.  Hardwicke. 
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any  other  case  upon  that  issue,  is  evidence  before  the  master ;  the 
evidence  already  in  the  cause,  upon  the  same  matter,  is  admissible 
before  him,  and  other  -witnesses,  to  the  matter  referred,  may  also 
be  examined  as  of  course.1  But  the  rule  does  apply  to  the  re- 
examination of  witnesses  who  have  once  been  examined  before 
the  master  to  tbe  same  facts,  it  being  held  irregular,  except  upon 
a  special  order.1 

§  887.  Feigned  iune.  Jury  trinl.  A  third  mode  in  which  the 
court  obtains  further  information  for  itself,  is,  by  Bending  a 
feigned  time  to  a  court  of  law,  for  trial  by  a  jury.  It  will  be 
recollected,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  equity,  tbe  facts  are  finally  found  by  the  Chancellor,  and 
that,  of  course,  all  tbe  subordinate  means  of  ascertaining  them, 
and  verdicts  among  the  rest,  are  used  only  for  his  information, 
and  not  imperatively  to  govern  and  control  his  judgment.  Hence 
it  is,  that  it  is  competent  and  usual  for  him  to  order  the  terms  on 
which  the  trial  shall  proceed,  and  what  evidence  the  parties  shall 
respectively  admit  or  adduce.8  (a)  Thus,  iu  directing  an  issue, 
tbe  court  will,  in  its  discretion,  order  the  parties  to  make  such 
admissions  as  it  thinks  are  necessary  to  raise  the  qtieetion  to  be 
determined  ;  that  they  produce  at  the  trial  any  books,  papers,  and 
documents  in  their  possession,  power,  or  control,  which  it  may 
deem  useful  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  in  issue,  and 
which,  as  we  have  heretofore  Been,  it  may  order  in  the  principal 
cause ;  *  and  that  witnesses  who  have  deposed  in  tbe  cause  may 

>  Smith  v.  Althui,  11  Vm.  E64  ;  Hough  v.  Williams,  S  Bro.  Ch.  C.  190  ;  Gate  v. 
Stineon,  3  Sumo.  60S,  612.  Bat  m  Wilkn  v.  Willan,  1  Cooper,  Ch.  C.  291  j  Hoff- 
man's Muter  in  Chancery,  4ft,  4fl, 

*  Romsen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  GOO  ;  CowaUde  t>.  Cornish,  2  Ten.  170. 

1  Whether,  in  such  cue,  tbe  parties  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  legal 
evidence,  quart ;  and  tee  Beachinall  v.  Beachinall,  I  Vera.  246.  In  this  cue,  Lord 
Nottingham,  in  directing  atrial  it  law,  ordered  that  a  certain  deed  should  not  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  for  this  cause,  on  review,  the  Lord  Keeper  reversed  the  decree.  In 
Apthorp  p.  Comatock,  2  Paige,  182,  where  the  genuineness  of  a  deed  wu  in  question, 
the  Chancellor,  in  directing  an  issue,  ordered  that  the  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  taken  before  the  commissioner,  prior  to  its  registration,  and  which  entitled  it  to 
be  read  at  law,  should  not  be  received  at  the  trial  as  any  evidence  of  the  execution  of 
the  deed,  or  of  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  signatures  upon  it ;  to  which  order  no 
exception  wu  taken.  And  in  Elderton  v.  Lack,  2  Phil.  6S0,  it  wu  held  that,  where 
the  plaiDtjfTs  title  to  relief  in  equity  depended  on  a  legal  right,  the  court  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  trial  of  that  right  in  a  court  of  law,  by  requiring  the  defendant  to 
admit  any  fact  upon  which  that  right  depended.  And  see  Smith  v.  E.  of  Effingham, 
10  Beav.  589. 

*  See  tupra,  {f  29S-307. 

(a)  United  State*  v.  San 
503  ;  Waterman  o.  Dutton,  o 
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be  examined  viva  voce,  or  their  depositions  read  at  the  trial;  thai 
new  witnesses  shall  not  be  adduced,  without  sufficient  previous 
notice  of  their  names,  residences,  and  additions,  to  enable  the 
other  party  to  ascertain  their  character.  The  court  will  also,  in 
its  discretion,  designate  which  party  shall  hold  the  affirmative  of 
the  issue ;  will  order  that  the  trial  be  by  a  struck  jury,  if  either 
party  desire  it,  and  the  justice  of  the  case  so  requires ;  and  will 
impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  parties  as  will  prevent  all  fraud 
or  surprise  on  the  trial.1  (a) 

§  338.  Whether  partttw  may  be  examined-  Whether  the  court, 
in  directing  an  issue,  has  a  right  to  order  the  parties  themselves  to 
be  examined,  without  their  consent,  is  a  question  upon  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  conflict  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  that 
this  may  be  done  where  the  parties  are  merely  nominal  or  fidu- 
ciary. Where  the  facts  in  dispute  rest  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties,  or  where  oath  is  so  balanced  by  oath  that  it  is  proper 
for  a  jury  to  weigh  their  credit,  —  as,  for  example,  where  an  in- 
junction is  asked  for  upon  the  affidavit  of  one  party,  and  opposed 
upon  that  of  another,  and  an  issue  is  in  consequence  directed,  — 
it  is  also  considered  proper  that  both  the  parties  themselves  should 
be  examined.  In  such  cases  they  are  not  considered  as  witnesses 
for  themselves,  or  for  each  other,  but  as  witnesses  for  the  court, 
to  satisfy  its  own  conscience.1  In  other  cases  such  examinations 
have  been  refused,  unless  by  mutual  consent  and  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  ;8  and  even  then  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  practice  of  allowing  parties  to  be  examined  for  themselves  is 
to  be  resorted  to  with  great  caution,  and  never,  unless  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  justice  could  not  be  attained 
without  it;  and  certainly  never,  when,  from  the  position  of  the 

>  2  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  1396,  1297  [3d  Amer.  ed.  1097].     See  Apthorp  t>.  Comatock, 

2  Paige,  482,  485,  for  a  precedent  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  directing  the  course 
of  the  trial,  mentioned  in  the  text. 

*  De  Tastet  e.  Bordeuave,  1  Jac  51(1  ;  Dister,  ex  parte,  Buck's  Caa.  28*.  And  see 
Hepwortb  t>.  Healop,  8  Hare,  822  ;  13  Jur.  884  ;  2  Dan.  Ca.  Pr.  1298  j  1  HofTm.  Ch. 
Pr.  505,  608  ;  Fletcher  o.  Gleet  1  Younge,  845. 

*  Howard  v.  Braithwaite,  IV.  &  B.  874  ;  Gardiner  v.  Bowe,  4  lfadd.  288  ;  Hep- 
worth  v.  Heslop,  tupra. 

(a)  The    feigned    iaatte   may  also   be  taken  may  be  read,  unless  the  attendance 

•mended  in  »  proper  caae  and  npon  proper  of  the  witnesses  is  actually  procured,  and 

application.    Waterman  e.  Dutton,  5  Wis.  also  that  each  further  evidence  may  be 

418.     Where  issues  are  awarded  in  a  suit  adduced,   including  the  testimony  of  the 

in  equity,  after  proofs  are  taken,  the  court  parties,  ax  by  law  would  be  competent  on 

ma;,  in  its  discretion,  direct  that,  in  the  the  trial  of  such  issues.     Clark  e.  Society, 

trial  of  those  issues,  the  depositions  already  44  N.  H.  882. 
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parties,  an  unfair  advantage  would  be  given  by  it  to  one  over  the 
other.  Thus,  where  the  fact  in  issue  appeared  to  have  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  only  the  plaintiff  and  a  late  partner  of  the  defend- 
ants, who  was  since  dead,  an  examination  of  both  parties  was 
held  improper,  as  calculated  to  give  the  plaintiff  an  undue  ad- 
vantage.1 The  order  for  the  examination  of  a  party  does  not 
affect  the  character  or  weight  of-  his  evidence ;  it  only  removes 
the  objection  which  arises  from  his  being  a  party  in  the  cause.1 

§  339.  wod«  of  trial.  According  to  the  course  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  trial  of  an  issue  directed  to  a  court  of  law  is  gener- 
ally conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  rules,  as  are 
observed  in  other  trials  at  law,  unless  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
ordering  the  issue,  has  given  different  directions.  In  those  States, 
however,  in  which  a  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  in  equity,  may  be 
claimed  at  of  right,  it  is  conceived  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statute  expressly,  or  by  clear  implication,  empowering  the  court 
to  impose  terms  on  the  parties,  or  to  interfere  with  their  legal 
rights  in  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  trial,  no  such 
power  could  lawfully  be  exercised.*  (a)  But  where  no  such  right 
of  the  parties  exists,  this  power  of  the  court  remains,  as  long 
recognized  in  chancery  proceedings  in  England,  with  the  modifi- 
cations which  have  been  adopted  here,  in  our  State  tribunals,  or 
created  by  statutes.  But  where  the  deviaee  in  a  will  seeks  to 
establish  it  against  the  heir,  the  invariable  course  of  chancery 
requires  that  the  due  execution  of  the  will  should  be  proved  by 
the  examination  of  all  the  attesting  witnesses  who  are  in  existence 
and  capable  of  being  examined ;  and  that  the  same  course  be 
pursued  upon  the  trial  of  an  issue  of  devitavit  vel  non ;  except  in 
the  cases  where,  by  the  rules  of  evidence,  in  courts  of  law,  their 
production  may  be  dispensed  with.    For  as  a  decree  in  support  of 

1  Parker  c  Morrell,  2  Phil.  453  ;  12  Jnr.  253. 

*  Rogerson  V.  Whittington,  1  Swanst.  89. 

1  In  Harston  v.  Braekett,  6  N.  H.  888,  346,  the  right  exercised  by  the  court  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  statute.  The  practice  on  thu  point,  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  is  various  and  unsettled.  But  where  the  right  of  the  party  to  a  trial  by 
jury  is  absolute,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  constitutional  or  statutory  limitation,  it  is 
conceived  that  the  power  of  the  court,  as  a  Court  of  Chancery,  to  modify  the  exereise 
of  the  right  is  taken  away.  It  is  only  where  the  trial  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
court  that  the  course  of  proceeding  can  be  thus  modified.     Ciyua  eat  dart  «/iu  eat  dia- 

(a)  Franklin  v.  Greene,  2  Allen  (Mass.),    - 
522.     In  Ward  v.  Hill,  4  Gray  (Mass.),     - 
593,  the  ordering  of  an  issue  to  a  jury  in  a 
■nit  in  equity,   upon  the  application  of 
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the  will  is  conclusive  upon  the  heir,  against  whom  an  injunction 
would  be  granted,  if  he  should  disturb  the  possession  after  the 
decree,  it  is  held  to  be  reasonable  that  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining  all  the  witnesses  to  the  will,  before  his 
right  of  trying  the  title  of  the  devisee  is  taken  from  him.1  (a) 

§  340.  7.  Evidence  Allowed  on  special  order.  Another  mode  in 
which  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  and 
to  do  complete  justice  and  equity  upon  the  merits,  will  administer 
the  law  of  evidence  by  more  flexible  rules  than  are  recognized  in 
the  common  law,  is  apparent  in  the  allowance  of  evidence  upon 
special  order ;  which  is  done,  either  by  admitting  some  kinds  of 
evidence  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unreasonably  expen- 
sive to  produce  in  the  regular  way ;  or  by  permitting  the  parties 
to  supply  defects  and  omissions  of  proof  and  to  give  explanatory 
evidence,  at  later  stages  in  the  cause  than  the  ordinary  rules  will 
allow.  One  instance  of  the  former  class  is  in  the  admission  of 
viva  voce  testimony  in  the  proof  of  exhibit*  at  the  hearing,  instead 
of  requiring  proof  by  depositions,  in  the  ordinary  course ;  a  sub- 
ject which  we  have  already  considered  in  another  connection.1 
Another  case  of  the  same  class  was  where  the  vouchers  in  support 
of  an  account  were  impounded  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which 
does  not  give  up  anything  once  impounded ;  and  the  expense  of 
having  the  officer  to  attend  the  master  would  be  considerable ;  in 
which  case  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  the  master  to  allow  items 
upon  vouchers,  which  it  should  be  verified  by  affidavit  were  so  im- 
pounded.8 On  the  same  principle,  an  account  kept  forty-nine 
years  ago,  by  a  person  since  deceased,  was  ordered  to  be  received 
by  the  master  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  particular  items  in 
the  account  to  be  taken  by  him  pursuant  to  the  prayer  of  the 
bill ;  throwing  on  the  other  side  the  burden  of  impeaching  them.4 

§  341.  Aiunren,  *o,  in  other  can»e«.  Upon  special  order,  the 
court  will  permit  the  parties  to  read  at  the  hearing  any  answers, 
depositions,  or  other  proceedings,  taken  in  another  cause,  and  this 
without  requiring  a  foundation  first  to  be  laid,  by  proving  the  bill 
and  answer  in  the  cause  in  which  the  depositions  or  other  subse- 

1  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  %  094,  and  the  caws  there  cited.  See  also  McGregor  v.  Toptuun, 
S  H.  L.  Caa,  132. 

*  Supra,  g§  308-310,  819.  ■  Nielson  t>.  CoidelL  8  Ves.  1M. 

•  Chalmer  v.  Bradley,  1  Jac.  &  Walt  06. 

(a)  And  this  is  the  practice  in  Kentucky.     Bnead  v.  Ewing,  ft  J.  I.  March.  (Ky.)  480. 
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quent  proceedings  were  taken.  Complete  mutuality  or  identity  of 
alt  the  parlies  has  been  shown,  in  a  previous  volume,  not  to  be 
necessary ;  it  being  sufficient  if  the  point  or  matter  in  issue  were 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence 
is  offered,  or  those  under  whom  he  claims,  had  foil  power  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses.1  (a)  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  end  that 
the  parties  to  the  present  suit,  or  those  whom  they  represent, 
should  have  sustained  the  relations  of  ■  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
the  former  suit ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  were  parties  to  the  suit, 
though  on  the  same  side.  The  reason  for  this  was  given  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  observed  that  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
several  defendants,  all  claiming  against  the  plaintiff,  and  also 
having  different  rights  and  claims  among  themselves ;  and  the 
court  then  makes  a  decree,  settling  the  rights  of  all  the  parties ; 
but  that  a  declaration  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  made,  if  the 
decree  and  proceedings  could  not  afterwards  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence between  the  defendants;  and  the  objection,  if  allowed, 
would  occasion  the  splitting  of  one  eause  into  several.9 

§  842.  Deposition*  In  ow-om— ■  In  regard  to  deposition* 
taken  in  a  erott-caute,  it  1b  requisite  that  the  witnesses  be  examined 
before  publication  in  the  original  cause  has  passed,  otherwise  the 
depositions  are  liable  to  be  suppressed.8  But  if  the  point  in  issue 
in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and  the  depositions  in  the  crass-cause 
were  taken  before  either  party  had  examined  witnesses  in  the 
original  cause,  they  may  be  read  in  the  latter  cause.4  And  depo- 
sitions taken  in  the  cross-cause,  to  matters  not  put  in  issue  by  the 
original  cause,  may  be  read,  notwithstanding  they  were  taken 

>  Anie,  toL  i.  (J  522.  623,  536,  55S.  And  see  Eade  v.  Lingood,  1  Atk.  204  ;  Coke 
v.  Fountain,  1  Vera.  418 ;   Nevil  *.  Johnson,  3  Vera.   4*7  ;   Mackworth  r.  Penrose, 

1  Dick.  60  ;  Humphreys  v.  Pensam,  1  My.  ft  C.  6S0  ;  Roberta  v.  Anderson,  S  Joluis. 
Ch.  371,  878 ;  Dale  ».  Roeeveit,  1  Paige,  36  ;  Paynes  v.  Colea,  1  Munf.  873  ;  Harrington 
e.  Harrington,  2  How.  (Miss.)  701  ;  Att'y-Genaral  n.  Davison,  McCl.  4Y.  160.  Where 
mite  between  several  parties,  who  are  not  the  same  in  each  suit,  are  consolidated  and 
tried  at  once,  by  mutual  agreement,  it  seems  that  depositions  taken  in  one  of  the  suite 
may  be  admitted  on  the  trial  against  any  of  the  parties,  though  they  were  not  original 
parties  to  the  particular  suit  in  which  the  deposition  was  taken.     Smith  v.  Lane,  12 

*  *  Askew  ».  Poulterers'  Co.,  2  Vs*.  89.  But  in  such  case  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive.     Ibid.    And  see  Chamley  t>.  Lord  Dunsany,   2  Sen.  k  Let.   090,  710  ; 

2  Dan.  Ch,  Pr.  1013. 

*  pMcall «.  Scott,  12  Sim.  560.  _ 

*  Wilford  v.  Beaeely,  8  Atk.  601  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1011  ;  Christian*.  Wrenn,  Bunb. 
121. 
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after  publication  had  passed  in  the  original  cause.1  On  the  same 
principle,  where  depositions,  taken  in  an  original  cause,  are  ad- 
mitted to  he  read  in  a  cross-cause,  such  parts  only  are  admissible 
as  were  pertinent  to  the  issue  in  the  original  cause.1 

§  843.  Depositions  taken  In  other  ooorts.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  same  liberal  discretion,  evidence  taken  in  the  exchequer  has 
been  allowed  to  be  read  between  the  same  parties,  litigant  in 
chancery.1  So,  of  an  examination  in  the  Admiralty  Court.*  And 
depositions  taken  by  the  defendant  in  a  suit  which  was  after- 
wards dismissed  by  the  complainant,  may  be  read  in  a  subsequent 
■suit  between  the  same  parties,  for  the  same  cause,  where  the 
same  witnesses  cannot  again  be  bad."  So,  if  a  deposition  taken 
de  bene  e»»e  is  read  at  the  hearing  when  it  might  have  been  effect- 
ually objected  to  for  irregularity,  and  an  issue  ia  afterwards  di- 
rected, it  is  of  course  to  order  it  to  be  read  at  the  trial  notwith- 
standing the  irregularity.8 

§  844.  Evidence  of  parties  end  Interested  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence of  partite  and  of  interested  vritneuet,  also,  will  sometimes 
be  allowed  on  special  order  in  equity  where  it  is  found  essential 
in  order  to  detect  and  reach  a  fraudulent  transaction,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  true  and  real  intention  of  a  trust  or  u#e,  declared  in  a  deed. 
Thus,  upon  an  allegation  that  the  defendant's  title  to  the  estate  in 
question  was  fraudulent,  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  read  the 
deposition  of  Mrs.  Haughton,  the  defendant's  grantor,  to  im- 
peach her  title  to  the  estate,  and  to  show  that  it  was  only  a  pre- 
tended title,  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  assist  the  defendant 
in  carrying  on  a  fraud.1  So,  a  trustee,  having  the  legal  interest  in 
the  estate,  but  being  merely  nominal  in  every  other  respect,  may 
be  examined  as  a  witness  in  equity  as  to  the  merits  or  intention  of 
the  trust  title ;  though  it  ia  otherwise  at  law.8  So,  in  the  case  of 
a  fraudulent  abstracting  of  the  plaintiff's  money  or  goods  by  the 
defendant,  a  court  of  equity  will  admit  the  plaintiff's  own  oath  as 
to  the  extent  or  amount  of  his  loas,  in  odium  tpoliatoria  ;  while  at 

1  IUd.  *  Underbill  ».  Van  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch.  S39. 

'  Msgreth  e.  Veitcb,  1  Hog.  127.     And  see  Williams  «.  Broadhead,  1  Sim.  1SI. 

*  Watkins  t>.  Fursland,  Toth.  IBS. 

*  Hopkins  v.  Stomp,  2  H.  &  J.  801. 

*  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  I  Swanst.  183.  The  death  of  the  witnesses,  or  their  absence 
beyond  the  resell  of  process,  seems  to  be  requisite  in  such  cases.  1  Swanst  171,  n. ; 
Fry  v.  Wood,  1  Atk.  445  ;  Coker  o.  Farewell,  2  P.  Wma.  £83  ;  Carrington  v.  Carnock, 
2  Sim.  667. 

'  Han  V.  Ward,  2  Atk.  228.  •  2  Atk.  228,  per  Id.  Hardwicke. 
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law,  this  rule,  though  in  several  cases  it  has  been  freely  admitted 
as  a  rule  of  necessity,  ret  has  somotimea  been  questioned.1  In 
directing  an  account,  also,  the  court  will  sometimes  direct  it  to  be 
taken  with  the  admission  of  certain  documents  or  testimonies,  not 
having  the  character  of  legal  evidence.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  a 
distinction  is  made,  upon  the  following  principle  laid  down  by 
Lord  Eldon :  If  parties  have  been  permitted,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  deal  with  property  as  their  own ;  considering  themselves 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  accounts  as  though  there  was  any 
adverse  interest,  and  having  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  property 
belongs  to  another,  —  though  it  would  not  follow  that,  being  un- 
able to  give  an  accurate  account,  they  should  keep  the  property, 
yet  the  account,  in  such  cases,  would  be  directed,  not  according  to 
the  strict  course,  but  in  such  a  manner  as,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  fit.  But,  where  both  parties  knew  that  the 
property  was  the  subject  of  adverse  claim,  and  those  who  desired 
to  have  the  rules  of  evidence  relaxed  had  undertaken  that  there 
should  be  no  occasion  for  deviating  from  the  strict  rule,  but  that 
there  should  be  clear  accounts,  and  that  the  other  party  should 
have  his  property  without  hazard  of  loss  from  the  want  or  the 
complication  of  accounts,  the  case  is  then  widely  different ;  and  a 
previous  direction  to  the  master  to  receive  testimony  not  havjng 
the  character  of  legal  evidence  would  introduce  a  most  dangerous 
principle.* 

§  345.  Evidence  •uppl«ment«iy.  A  more  frequent  occasion  for 
a  special  order  for  the  admission  of  evidence  out  of  course  arises 
when  such  evidence  is  necessary  to  supply  defect*  or  omieaiont  in 
the  proofs  already  taken,  and  discovered  before  the  final  hearing. 
These  are  either  discovered  and  become  material  in  consequence  of 
something  unexpectedly  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings;* or  they  happened  by  accident,  or  from  inadvertence.  In 
the  former  case,  relief  is  usually  given  by  leave  to  file  a  supple- 
mental bill,  or  a  bill  of  review,  or  a  supplemental  answer,  and  to 

*  Childnoi  v,  Subr,  1  Vera.  SD7.     See  ante,  vol.  L  |  848,  end  cue*  then  cited. 
1  Lupton  v.  White,  IB  Vea.  US. 

*  Where  an  old  paper-writing,  material  in  the  name,  ma  diaaovared  after  publica- 
tion, and  mi  not  provable,  viva  voce,  aa  an  exhibit,  leave  *u  granted  to  prove  it  npon 
interrogatoriee  and  a  ooramUlion.     Clarke  e,  Jennings  1  Anttr.  178.     So,  where  two 

1  relied  npon  to  prove  handwriting,  but,  on  examination,  both  declared 


their  disbelief  of  it,  the  part;  »«•  permitted  to  examine  other  witneet 
since  the  previous  examiner!       *"       '  ' 

Greenwood  v.  Paraoni 


ainco  the  previous  examination  fnniiahed  no  reason  why  this  thould  not  be  done. 
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adduce  evidence  in  its  support.  But  the  course  of  the  court,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  requires  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  examination  of  every  witness  should  be  taken  at  one 
sitting,  and  without  interruption ;  and  that  after  the  witness  has 
signed  his  deposition,  and  "  turned  bis  back  upon  the  examiner," 
no  opportunity  should  be  given  for  tampering  with  him,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  retract,  contradict,  or  explain  away,  in  a  second  ex- 
amination, what  he  has  already  stated  in  the  first.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  universally  imperative ;  for  it  seems  that  leave  to 
re-examine  a  witness,  even  before  publication,  will  be  granted, 
whenever  the  grounds  of  the  motion  for  that  purpose  are  such  as 
would  support  an  application  for  a  bill  of  review;  or,  more  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  will  be  admitted,  when- 
ever the  special  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  to  make  one.1  But,  generally,  a  special  order  for  the 
re-examination  of  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  defect 
in  his  former  examination,  will  not  be  made  until  publication  has 
passed  in  the  cause ;  for  the  propriety  of  granting  the  application 
cannot  readily  be  seen,  without  inspecting  the  depositions  already 
taken.9  Tet  in  special  cases,  where  a  clear  mistake  was  capable 
of  specific  correction  by  reference  to  documents  and  other  writings, 
this  has  been  permitted  before  publication ;  the  re-examination 
being  restricted  to  that  alone."  The  order  for  the  re-examination 
of  a  witness  is  always  founded  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the 
grounds  before  mentioned,  namely,  accident  or  surprise ;  and  the 
rule  is  the  same  whether  he  is  to  be  re-examined  before  the  hear- 
ing, or  upon  a  reference  to  the  master,  the  reasons  in  both  cases 
being  the  same.* 

§  846.  Re-examination.  Where  deporitiont  Have  been  tuppretted 
on  account  of  some  accidental  irregularity,  either  in  the  conduct 
of  the  cause,  or  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  will  permit  a  re-examination  of  the  witnesses,  upon 
the  original  interrogatories,  if  they  were  proper,  or  upon  fresh 

i  2  Dm.  Ch.  Pr.  1160,  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  868 ;  Cockerell  t>.  Cholmrtey,  S  81m. 
313,  SIS  ;  Rowley  v.  Adams,  1  My.  &  K.  513,  645,  per  Sir  J.  Lnch,  M.  R.  And  sea 
Hillock  v.  Smith,  4  John*  Ch.  050  ;  Beach  v.  Fulton  Bank,  3  Wend.  678,  680  ;  Ha- 
meialy  v.  Lambert,  2  John*.  Ch.  482  ;  Gray  v.  Murray,  4  Johns.  Ch.  412. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1158,  fith  Am.  ed.  vol.  i  958.  See  also  Lord  Abergavenny  o. 
Powell,  1  Her.  ISO,  181,  per  Ld.  Eldon  ;  Stanney  v.  Walmaley,  1  My.  *  C.  Ml,  per 
Ld.  Cottenham. 

*  Kirk  v.  Kirk,  13  Ves,  280  ;  s.  c.  Id.  286,  per  Ld.  Erekine. 

*  Supra,  t  388. 
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ones,  if  they  were  not.1  So,  where  the  witnen  hat  made  a  mit- 
take  in  hiB  testimony,3  or  has  omitted  to  answer  some  parts  of  the 
interrogatories,*  or,  the  examiner  hat  omitted  to  take  down  or  has 
erroneously  taken  down  some  part  of  his  answer ;  *  and,  in  other 
like  cases,  where  the  defect  of  evidence  has  resulted  from  accident 
or  inadvertence,  leave  to  supply  the  defect  and  correct  the  error, 
by  a  re-examination  of  the  witness,  will  be  granted ;  the  re- 
examination being  restricted  to  the  supply  of  the  defect,  or  the 
correction  of  the  error,  without  retaking  any  other  parts  of  the  tes- 
timony, unless  the  entire  original  deposition  has  been  suppressed.9 


1  Byrne  v.  Frere,  1  Moll.  89(1  |  Turner  v.  Trelawny,  9  Km.  468. 
1  Putts  v.  Curtis,  1  Yonnge,  84S. 

*  Bridge  o.  Bridge,  8  Sim.  SS2  ;  Kingston  Trustee*,  o.  Tappen,  1  John*.  Ch.  3GB. 
If  the  omission  was  through  the  culpable  negligence  or  inattention  of  the  patty  or  hie 
counsel,  a  re-exaniin«tion  will  be  refused  Healey  v.  Jigger,  supra;  Aabea  v.  Shipley, 
E  Uadd.  467  ;  Ingram  v.  Mitchell,  S  Vea.  296. 

*  See  Hood  v.  Pimm,  4  Sim.  101.  "  There  is,"  said  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, "  an  abundance  of  canes  to  ihow  that,  uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times,  courts 
of  equity  have  relieved  against  mere  errors  of  examiners,  commissioners,  witnesses, 
solicitors,  and  counsel,  and,  when  there  has  been  an  accidental  defect  in  evidence, 
have,  before  the  hearing;  at  the  hearing,  and  at  the  rehearing  of  a  cause,  allowed  the 
defect  to  be  supplied.     In  Bloxton  e.  Drewit  {Prec,  in  Chan.  64],  an  order  waa  made 

e_a  deed  viva  voa.     It  turned  out  tbat  the  attesting  witnessei 


•i  proves  deed  viva  coca.  It  turned  out  tbat  the  attesting  witnesses  were  dead,  and 
leave  was  given,  at  the  hearing,  to  prove  the  deed.  In  Spenoe  «.  Allen  (Id.  49S),  after 
depositions  bad  been  suppressed  because  the;  were  leading,  which  was  the  error  of 
counsel,  leave  was  given  to  file  new  interrogatories  ;  and  a  similar  leave  waa  given  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Arundel  v.  Pitt  (Arab,  686).  In  the  case  of  Rriells  v.  Gansell  (S  P. 
Wins.  640),  a  deposition  has  been  taken  erroneously,  by  the  examiner,  or  through  mis- 
take of  the  witness,  and  leave  was  given  to  correct  the  mistake.  And  in  two  instances, 
in  the  case  of  Kirk  v.  Kirk  (13  Ves.  280-28E),  where  witnesses  had  made  mistakes, 
the  mistake  waa  corrected  ;  in  one  instance,  on  the  application  of  the  defendant ;  In 
the  other,  on  the  application  of  the  witness.  In  Shaw  v.  Lindsey  (16  Ves.  381)),  and 
in  Ferry  v.  Fisher  (Id.  882),  there  cited,  the  conrt  relieved  against  the  error  of  com- 
missioners in  taking  depositions  ;  and,  though  It  suppressed  the  erroneous  depositions, 
directed  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  over  again.  In  Lord  Cholrnondeley  b.  Lord 
Clinton  (2  Her.  81),  where  the  intention  was  to  examine  witnesses  properly,  and,  by 
mistake  of  the  solicitor,  an  error  happened,  the  court  relieved  ;  and  Lord  fcldon  said 
he  was  clear  the  court  had  an  undoubted  right  to  rectify  a  mere  slip  in  its  proceedings. 
Lord  Eldon  indeed  says,  in  Willan  «.  Willan  (19  Vea.  GBO),  'after  publication,  pre- 
vious to  a  decree,  you  cannot  examine  witnesses  further,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
the  examination  is  generally  confined  to  some  particular  facta.'  But  this  shows  Lord 
Eldon' s  opinion  that  leave  might  be  given  in  a  proper  case.  In  WalUs  v.  Hodgson 
(2  Atk.  56 ;  1  Rubs.  S27,  n. ),  Lord  Hardwicke,  after  be  had  gone  through  the  hearing 
of  a  cause,  postponed  it,  and  gave  leave  to  exhibit  interrogatories  to  prove  the  sanity 
of  the  testator.  It  appears,  from  the  report  (2  Atk.  66).  that  be  thought  it  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  In  Bank  o,  Farquharson  ( Arab.  146;  a.  o.  1  Dick.  167),  Lord  Hardwicke, 
before  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  ad journsd  it,  in  order  that  a  deed  might  be  proved,  which 
could  not  be  proved  merely  aa  an  exhibit.  In  Saudford  v.  Paul  (8  Bro.  Ch.  C.  870), 
Lord  Thurlow,  on  motion  before  the  hearing,  where  a  mistake  had  happened,  allowed 
a  witness,  who  bad  been  examined,  to  be  re-examined.  In  the  Attorney- General  v. 
Thnrnall  (2  Cox,  Ch.  C.  2),  on  motion  at  the  hearing,  leave  wan  given  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther evidence,  Mas  to  let  in  the  copy  of  a  will.  In  Walker  p.  Symonds  (1  Mer.  87,  n.), 
leave  was  given,  on  a  rehearing,  to  read  exhibits  not  proved  at  the  hearing.     In  Cox  v. 
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The  ordinary  method  of  showing  to  the  court  the  fact  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mistake  is  by  the  affidavit  of  the  witness  :  but 
this  may  also  appear  from  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  or 
magistrate,  or  upon  the  face  of  the  deposition,  or  otherwise ; 
for  the  court,  when  once  it  has  knowledge  of  the  fact,  will  act 
upon  it,  in  whatsoever  manner  that  knowledge  may  have  been 
obtained.1 

§  847.  Amendment  of  deposition.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  clear 
mistake  involving  only  a  verbal  alteration,  the  court,  instead  of 
ordering  a  reexamination  of  the  witness,  will  permit  ike  depo- 
tition  to  be  amended  in  open  court.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  alteration  of  a  date,  stated  by  the  witness  by  mistake  ; a  by  the 
correction  of  a  mistake  of  the  examiner,8  especially  where  the 
witness  was  aged  and  very  deaf  ;  *  where  the  name  of  the  party 
defendant  was  mistaken  in  the  interrogatories ;  °  and  in  other 
like  cases ;  the  mistake  being  first  clearly  shown  and  proved  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court.8 

§  348.  impeachment  of  witnoMe*.  Another  case,  in  which  evi- 
dence will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and 
upon  special  order,  is,  to  impeach  ike  credit  of  witnettet  who  have 
already  been  examined.  To  obtain  an  order  for  this  purpose,  it 
ia  necessary  that  "  articles  "  first  be  filed,  charging  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  witness  in  point  of  veracity  whose  credit  it  is 
intended  to  impeach,  and  stating  the  general  nature  of  any  dis- 

itition,  after  the  hearing,  leave  was  given  to  enter  into 
a  deed,  ao  aa  to  let  in  evidence  of  a  copy.  In  Moon*  o. 
v.  De  Bemalei  (1  Runs.  307),  and  Abrams  «.  Winsoup  (1  Rosa.  620),  upon  application 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing,  leave  was  given  to  enter  into  further  evidence  as  to  the 
death  of  a  person,  and  the  sanity  of  a  testator  ;  and  in  Williams  v.  Goodchild  (2  Unas, 
91),  Lord  Eldon  expressed  an  opinion  that,  on  a  rehearing  upon  special  application, 
new  evidence  might  be  received.  In  Williamson  v.  Hatton  (9  Price,  187),  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  permitted  a  rehearing  on  the  ground  of  new  evidence  discovered  since  the 
hearing,  and  gave  leave,  not  merely  to  prove  exhibits  vim  vox,  but  to  exhibit  interroga- 
tories to  prove  them.  In  Coley  t>.  Coloy  (2  You,  &  Jerv.  44),  the  Chief  Baron,  when 
the  cause  was  set  down  for  hearing,  gave  leave,  on  motion,  to  examine  two  further  wit- 
nesses to  a  will,  when  one  only  had  been  examined ;  and  though  in  Wyld  v.  Ward  (2 
You.  &  Jerv.  381 ),  he  would  not  allow  proof  of  the  lease  at  Sis  rehearing,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  u  an  exhibit,  his  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  ha  thought  the 
omission  to  prove  it  at  the  hearing  arose  from  mere  neglect ;  not  accident,  bat  blama. 
ble  neglect.''    4  Sim.  110-113. 

i  Shaw  v.  Lindsey,  15  Ves.  SSI,  per  Lord  Eldon.  And  see  Kirk  v.  Kirk,  13  Tea. 
2SS. 

■  Rowley  f.  Ridley,  1  Cox,  Ch.  C.  281  ;  s.  o.  2  Dick.  077. 

*  Qriells  v.  Geiisdt,  2  P.  Wma.  646.  And  see  Ingram  v.  Mitchell,  5  Yes.  297  ; 
Penderil  *>.  Penderil,  W.  Kel.  i5. 

*  Denton  r.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  626.  •  Cum  v.  Bowyer,  3  Swauat  367. 


Dalton,  2 


Rowley  v.  Ridley,  supra  t  Darling  *.  Staniford,  1  Dick.  368.     And  sea  Kenny  ». 
-    *  Moll.  388. 
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paraging  facts  which  it  is  intended  to  prove.1  The  object  for 
-which  the  articles  are  required  is,  to  give  notice  to  the  adverse 
party  whose  witnesses  are  to  be  objected  to,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  objection.  And,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  chancery 
practice  that  witnesses  are  not  to  be  examined  to  any  matters 
not  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings,  and  as  the  character  of  a  wit- 
ness cannot  in  that  manner  be  put  in  issue,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
examination  as  to  the  character  of  a  witnesB  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  the  issue,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed,  unless  it 
were  previously  allowed  upon  motion  and  a  special  order.' 
The  order  usually  directs  that  the  party  be  at  liberty  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  as  to  credit,  and  as  to  such  particular  facts  only  as 
are  not  material  to  what  is  in  issue  in  the  cause ;  and  under  it 
the  party  may  examine  witnesses  as  to  the  general  reputation  of 
the  witness  who  is  impeached,  and  may  also  contradict  him  as  to 
particular  facts,  not  material  to  the  issue,  and  may  prove  previ- 
ous declarations  of  the  witness,  contrary  to  what  he  afterwards 
testified  on  his  examination.3    No  interrogatory  is  permitted  as 

1  See  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1168,  1109  ;  6th  Am.  ad.  vol.  L  967,  9E8,  for  the  form  of 
the  articles.     See  also  1  Hoffm.  Ch.  Pr.  489. 
1  Hill  v.  Mill,  12  Tea.  400. 
*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1160,  1161  ;  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i.  960,  961  ;  Vaughan  v.  WorralL 

2  Swsjiat.  395,  and  cases  cited  arg.  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  doctrine  on  this  Sub- 
Jest  was  reviewed  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Troup  v.  Sherwood,  S  Johns.  Ch.  602-665  ; 
and  was  recognized  and  briefly  expounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Wood  v.  Mann, 

3  Sumn.  321 ;  and  afterwards  more  particularly  in  Gaaa  v.  Sanson,  Id.  605.     "The 

Saeral  course  of  practice,"  he  observes,  "  is  that,  after  publication  baa  passed  or  the 
positions  (though  it  rosy  be  before),  if  either  party  would  object  to  the  competency 
or  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  introduced  on  the  other  side,  be 
must  make  a  special  application  by  petition  to  the  court,  for  liberty  to  exhibit  articles, 
stating  the  facta  and  objections  to  the  witnesses,  and  praying  leave  to  examine  other 
witnesses,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  articles  by  suitable  proofs. 
Without  such  special  order,  no  such  examination  can  take  place  ;  and  this  has  been  the 
settled  rule  ever  since  Lord  Bacon  promulgated  it  in  bis  Ordinances.  (Ord.  72. J  Upon 
such  a  petition  to  file  articlee,  leave  is  ordinarily  panted  by  the  court,  a*  of  course, 
unless  there  are  special  circumstances  to  prevent  it.  There  ia  a  difference,  however, 
between  objections  taken  to  the  competency  and  those  taken  to  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses. Where  the  objection  is  to  competency,  the  court  will  not  grant  the  application 
after  publication  of  the  testimony,  if  the  incompetency  of  the  witness  was  known  before 
the  commission  to  take  his  deposition  was  issued  ;  for  an  interrogatory  might  then 
have  been  put  to  him,  directly  on  the  point.  But,  if  the  objection  was  not  then  known, 
the  court  will  grant  the  application.  This  was  the  doctrine  asserted  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  Callaghan  v,  Rochfort  (3  Atk.  643),  and  it  has  been  constantly  adhered  to 
ever  since.  The  proper  mode,  indeed,  of  making  the  application,  in  auch  case,  seems 
to  have  been  thought  by  the  same  great  judge  to  be,  not  by  exhibiting  articles,  but  by 
motion  for  leave  to  examine  the  matter,  upon  the  foundation  of  ignorance  at  the  timo 
of  the  examination.  But,  upon  principle,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  to 
either  course  ;  though  the  exhibition  of  articles  would  seem  to  be  more  formal,  and, 
perhaps,  after  all,  more  convenient  and  certain  in  its  results.     But  where  the  objection 

"'  ''     "     court  upon  peti- 

« ia  said  by  Lord 
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to  any  fact  already  in  issue  in  the  cause ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  witness,  the  only  inquiry  is  as  to  his  general 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  as  baa  been  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding volume.1 

Hardwicke,  in  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort  (3  Atk.  8*8),  to  be,  because  the  matters  exam- 
ined to  in  such  cases  arc  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  only  relative  to 
the  character  of  tbe  witnesses.  And,  indeed,  until  after  publication  baa  pawed,  it 
cannot  be  known  what  matters  the  witnesses  have  testified  to  ;  and,  therefore,  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  of  examining  any  witnesses  to  their  credit.  This  latter  U  the 
stronger  ground  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  what  fell  from  the  court  in  Purcell  v.  Mc- 
Namara  (8  Tea.  32*).  When  the  examination  ii  allowed  to  credibility  only,  the  inter- 
rogatories are  confined  to  general  interrogatories  as  to  credit,  or  to  such  particular  facte 
only  as  are  not  material  to  what  is  already  in  issue  in  the  cause.  The  qualification  in 
the  latter  case  (which  case  seems  allowed  only  to  impugn  the  witness's  statements  aa  to 
collateral  facte)  is  to  prevent  the  party,  under  color  of  an  examination,  to  credit,  from 

Ejcuring  testimony  to  overcome  tbe  testimony  already  taken  in  the  cause,  and  pnb- 
hed,  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  court,  which  does  not  allow 
any  new  evidence  of  the  facte  in  issue  after  publication.  The  role  and  the  reasons  of 
it  are  fully  expounded  in  Parcel  v.  HcNamara  (8  Tea.  82*,  328) ;  Wood  V-  Bummer 
ton  (8  Tea.  1*9) ;  Carlos  v.  Brok  (10  Vea.  19,  SO)  ;  and  White  v.  Kuasell  (1  V.  ft 
B.  151).  It  was  recognised  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Troup  o. 
Sherwood  (3  Johns.  Ch.  658,  602-565).  When  the  examination  is  to  general  credit, 
the  coarse  hi  England  la  to  ask  the  question  of  the  witnesses,  whether  they  would 
believe  the  party  sought  to  be  discredited  upon  his  oath.     With  us,  the  more  usual 

is  to  discredit  the  party  by  an  inquiry  what  bis  general  reputation  for  troth  is  ; 

w  it  is  good,  or  whether  it  is  bad.''    2  Snnon.  608-610.     And  see  Piggott  v. 


whether 
Iroxhall, 

a  those  courts  whose  practice  is  similar  to  that  formerly 

■v.n.,,.0,^.  ;,|  England. 

»  ante,  voL  i.  !  461,  and  cases  there  cited. 


Croxhall,  1  Sim.  &  Stn.  467.     This  course,  in  its  strictness,  is  conceived  to  apply  only 
"  '  "  '    in  rise  in  the  High  Court  of 


fit   ::   byGoO^lc 
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CHAPTER  HL 

OF  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  EVIDENCE. 

§  849.  1.  Suppression  of  depositions  before  the  bearing.  In  the 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  objections  to 
the  competency  of  testimony  can  be  made  only  at  the  trial,  when 
the  testimony  is  offered ;  there  being  no  existing  rale  by  which  the 
questions  of  its  admissibility  can  be  heard  by  the  court  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  cause.  But,  in  chancery,  the  objection  may 
be  heard  and  the  point  settled,  either  at  or  before  the  hearing  of 
the  cause,  (a)  Ordinarily,  the  time  to  apply  for  the  suppression 
of  depositions  is  after  publication  has  passed ;  for,  until  that  time,  it 
is  seldom  that  it  can  be  known  whether  any  cause  for  their  sup- 
pression exists.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  publication  ; 
for  if  the  ground  of  objection  is  previously  apparent,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  the  court,  on  motion  and  proof  of  the  fact,  will 
make  an  order  for  suppressing  the  testimony.  (6)  Thus,  where 
it  was  shown,  before  publication,  that  the  deposition  of  the  wit 
ness,  who  was  also  the  agent  of  the  party  producing  him,  was 
brought,  already  written,  to  the  commissioners,  and  taken  by 
them  in  that  form,  it  was  suppressed.1  So,  where  the  deposition 
was  prepared  beforehand  by  the  attorney  of  the  party,  it  was  sup- 
pressed before  publication.1 

§  850.  Ground*  of  snppreuion.  The  usual  grounds  on  which 
depositions  are  suppressed  are,  either  that  the  interrogators*  are 
leading ;  or  that  the  interrogatories  and  the  answers  to  them  are 


(a)  "A  motion  to  suppress  testimony  tins"  (English),  "  the  examination  It  con- 
la,  uiidisr  ordinary  circumstances,  addressed  ducted  by  the  examiner,  end  many  of  the 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor,  objections  formerly  applicable  to  evidence 
and  U  one  of  thoee  incidental  questions  in  are  abolished,  it  can  scarcely  happen  that 
practice,  which  most  rest  mainly  in  dia-  eases  for  the  suppression  of  depositions 
cretion."  Partridge  «.  Stacker,  8fi  Vt.  will  occur  hereafter.,"  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr. 
110.  8d  Am,  ad.  Ml. 

(S)  "  As,  according  to  the  present  prao- 
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tcandalotts  and  impertinent;  or  that  the  witness  was  incompetent ; 
or  that  some  irregularity  has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  deposi- 
tions. When  the  objection  is  for  either  of  the  two  former  causes, 
it  is  referred  to  a  master  to  ascertain  and  report  the  fact,  and  the 
question  is  presented  to  the  court  upon  exceptions  to  his  report1 
'  If  the  exceptions  are  sustained,  the  deposition  will  be  suppressed ; 
totally,  if  the  objection  goes  to  the  whole,  otherwise  only  as  to 
the  objectionable  part.  Thus,  if  one  interrogatory  alone  is  re- 
ported as  leading,  the  deposition  as  to  that  interrogatory  only 
will  be  suppressed  ;  and  if  part  only  of  the  interrogatory  he  lead- 
ing, then  that  part,  and  so  much  of  the  answer  as  is  responsive 
to  it,  will  be  suppressed.'  And  where  depositions  are  suppressed 
because  the  interrogatories  are  leading,  it  is  not  usual  to  grant 
leave  to  re-examine  the  witnesses;  though  it  will  sometimes  be 
permitted  under  special  circumstances;  as,  for  example,  where 
the  interrogatories  were  improperly  framed  through  inadvertence, 
and  with  no  improper  design.8  But  no  reference  is  ordinarily 
made  for  impertinence  alone,  not  coupled  with  scandal  ;*  unless  it 
be  on  special  application  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause  ;8  or  where 
the  impertinence  consists  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  to  dis- 
credit other  witnesses,  without  a  special  order  for  that  purpose ; 
in  which  latter  case  there  may  be  a  reference  either  before  or  after 
publication."  And  where  exceptions  are  taken  after  publication 
and  before  the  hearing,  for  the  incompetency  of  a  witness,  a  special 
application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  exhibit  articles,  stat- 
ing the  facts,  and  praying  leave  to  examine  other  witnesses  to 
establish  the  truth  of  them ;  and,  if  the  facts  were  not  known 
until  after  publication,  the  application  will  be  granted.7  The 
causes  which  render  a  witness  incompetent  have  been  considered 
in  a  preceding  volume.8 

i  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1111,  1148  ;  5tb  Am.  od.  vol.  i.  Mil,  952,  and  note*. 

*  Id.  1118.  *  Ibid.  ;  Lord  Arundel  v.  Pitt,  Aiubl.  685. 

*  White  v.  Fuasell,  19  Vee,  118.  And  aee  Costa  t>.  Worthington,  2  Atk.  2SS,  288; 
Pynoent  o.  Pyncent,  S  Atk.  557  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1049,  1144  ;  6th  Am.  ed.  vol.  L 
605,  951. 

*  2  Dau.  Ch.  Pr.  1144  ;  Osmond  r.  TindaH,  Jac  027. 

*  Mill  v.  Mill,  12  Tea.  407. 

*  CaUaghin  tr.  Rotshfort,  8  Atk.  848  ;  Gnas  «.  Stiiuan,  2  Snmn.  SOS.  Objections  to 
the  competency  of  a  witness,  if  known,  and  not  made  at  the  time  of  taking  a  deposi- 
tion under  the  act  of  Congress,  will  be  denned  to  have  been  waived.  United  States  a. 
Hair  Pencils,  1  Paine,  400.  So,  where  a  witness,  known  to  be  incompetent,  waa  cruss- 
examined,  this  ia  a  waiver  of  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  part;  by  whom  be  waa 
cross-examined.  Charitable  Corp. «.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  403 ;  Corp.  of  Sutton  c.  Wilson, 
1  Tern.  254. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  L  part  8,  c  2,  }§  320-430. 
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§  351.  EtrogtilmiltiM  in  taking.  In  regard  to  irregvlaritiet  in 
the  manner  of  taking  depositions,  Then  it  is  recollected  that  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  is  distinctly  prescribed  either 
in  statutes  or  in  rules  of  court,  or  in  both,  it  is  evident  that  any 
departure  from  the  rules  so  prescribed  must  vitiate  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding; and  accordingly,  in  such  cases,  the  deposition  will  be 
suppressed.1  The  irregularities,  when  not  apparent  upon  the  face 
of  the  proceedings,  should  be  shown  to  the  court  by  affidavit. 
But  there  are  other  irregularities,  occasioned  by  a  departure  from 
roles  not  expressed  in  formal  orders,  but  long  recognized  in  chan- 
cery practice,  for  which  also  depositions  will  be  liable  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Thus,  it  is  a  cauae  of  suppression,  if  the  general  interro- 
gatory be  not  answered;3 (a)  if  the  deposition  be  taken  before 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  not  named  in  the  commission ;  *  if  a 
joint  commission  be  not  executed  by  all  the  commissioners;*  if 
the  cross-interrogatories  be  not  put;"  if  all  proper  interrogato- 

*  See  ante,  to],  i.  j§  820-824,  for  the  manner  in  which  depositions,  In  general,  era 
to  be  taken.  The  peculiarities  of  local  practice  in  the  State  courts  are  foreign  from  the 
design  of  this  wort. 

1  Richardson  e.  Golden,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  109  ;  Dodge  v.  Israel,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  828. 

1  Willing*  v.  Conseqoa,  1  Pet  C.  C.  801  ;  Banert  o.  Day,  3  Waeh.  C.  C.  248.  So, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  evidence  had  been  taken  by  a  clerk  to  the  communion  era, 
and  the  effect  of  some  or  the  depositiona  had  been  communicated  to  the  agent  of  the 
other  aide,    Lennox  e.  Munnings,  3  Y.  &  J .  483. 

*  Armstrong  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  43. 

*  Gilpins  v.  Consequa,  S  Wash.  C.  C.  184  ;  Bell  v.  Davidson,  Id.  828.  And  see  Davis 
«.  Alien,  14  Pick.  313  ;  Bailis  v.  Cochran,  2  Johns.  417.  But  see,  for  a  qualification  of 
this  rala,  aitU,  vol.  L  I  554.  The  refusal  of  the  witness  to  be  cross-examined  la  no 
cause  Tor  suppressing  the  deposition  ;  hut  is  punishable  as  a  contempt.  Courtensy  v. 
Hoskins,  2  Rosa.  253.  The  effect  of  the  want  of  a  cross-examination,  upon  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  deposition,  was  fully  considered  by  Story,  J.,  In  Gass  r.  Stinaon,  8  Hum- 
ner,  98.  That  case  being  before  a  master,  and  the  plaintiffs  being  desirous  of  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  who  waa  dangerously  ill,  a  commissioner  waa  agreed  on  by  the 
parties  to  take  his  answers  to  interrogatories  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  taken  to 
the  interrogatories  filed  by  the  plaintiff  no  objection  being  made  to  the  commission li-1! 
proceeding  immediately,  upon  those  interrogatories  alone,  until  others  could  be  Hied, 
saving  to  the  defendant  ail  other  benefit  of  exception.  The  witneaa  lived  a 
months  a~  


afterwards,  during  which  the  commissioner  proceeded  with  the  examination 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  witness  was  able  to  bear  it ;  but  before  the  filing  of  any  crust- 
interrogatories,  and  alter  answering,  on  oath,  all  the  direct  interrogatories,  the  witness 
died.  The  defendant  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  deposition,  for  the  want  of  a 
c  roes-exam  in  at  ion  ;  but  toe  master  admitted  it ;  and  for  this  cauae,  among  others,  his; 
report  was  excepted  to.  The  learned  judge,  on  this  point,  delivered  his  opinion  aa 
follows  :  "The  general  rule  at  law  seems  to  he,  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted, 
bat  what  is  or  might  he  under  the  examination  or  both  parties.  So  the  doctrine  waa 
laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborougb,  in  Cazenove  v.  Vaugban  (1  Maule  k  belw.  4,  8),  and 


PerkinsT.Testemient,8G.  Gr.  (Iowa)  207.      or  on  account  of  the  matter  deposed  t 
Where  a  defect  or  omission  is  apparent  on    Vangine  v.  Taylor,  IS  Ark.  AS. 
the  bee  of  depositions,  the  usual  practice 

VOI.  in.  33 
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riea  on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  been  substantially  an- 

his  Lordship  on  that  occasion  added :  '  And  it  is  agreeable  to  common  hum,  that  what 
is  imperfect,  and,  if  I  may  bo  say,  but  half  an  examination,  shall  not  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  complete.'  The  aame  principle  seems  recognized  in  Attorney  - 
General  i.  Davison  (1  HcCIel.  &  Younge,  160).  Bat  neither  of  these  cases  called  for 
an  explicit  declaration  aa  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  regular,  direct  examination, 

where  the  party  had  died  before  any  cross- examination.     In v.  Brown  (H&rdrca, 

815),  in  the  case  of  an  ejectment  at  law,  the  question  occurred,  whether  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness,  taken  dt  bene  vat  to  preserve  hia  testimony  upon  a  bill  preferred  and 
before  answer,  upon  an  order  of  court,  where  the  witness  died  before  he  could  be  exam- 
ined again,  and  he  being  rick  all  the  mean  time,  so  that  he  could  not  go  to  be  exam- 
ined, was  admissible  on  the  trial  of  the  ejectment ;  and  it  was  ruled,  after  consultation 
with  all  the  judges,  that  it  could  not  be,  '  because  it  was  taken  before  issue  joined  in 
the  cauae  ;  and  he  might  hare  been  examined  after. '  From  what  is  said  in  the  aame 
book  in  Watt's  Case  (Hardrea,  332),  it  seems  to  have  been  held,  at  that  rims,  that,  if 
witnesses  are  examined  de  bene  ate  before  answer  upon  a  contempt,  such  depositions 
cannot  be  mads  use  of  in  any  other  court  but  the  court  only  where  they  were  taken. 
And  the  reason  assigned  is,  '  because  there  was  no  issue  joined,  so  as  there  could  be  a 
legal  examination.'  It  may  well  be  doubted,  if  this  doctrine  would  prevail  iu  our  day, 
at  least  in  courts  of  equity.  Indeed,  it  seems  directly  against  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  in  Caxenove  v.  Vaughan  (I  Manle  A  Selw.  4,  8) ;  for  in  that  case  it 
waa  ruled,  that  a  deposition  taken  d*  bene  erne,  where  the  party  might  have  cross- 
examined,  and  did  not  do  so,  nor  take  any  step  to  obtain  a  cross-examination,  might 
be  read  in  a  trial  at  law,  the  witnsss  having  gems  abroad.  On  that  occasion,  the  court 
said  :  '  If  the  adverse  party  has  had  liberty  to  cross-examine,  and  has  not  choaen  to 
exercise  it,  the  case  is  than  the  same  as  if  he  had  cross-examined  ;  otherwise  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  evidence  would  depend  upon  his  pleasure  whether  he  will  cross-examine 
or  not,  which  would  be  a  most  uncertain  and  unjust  rule.' 

"  But  it  is  the  more  important  to  consider  how  this  matter  stands  in  equity  ;  for, 
although  the  rules  of  evidence  are,  in  general,  the  same  in  equity  as  at  law,  they  are 
far  from  being  universally  so. 

"  It  seems  clear,  that,  in  equity,  a  deposition  is  not,  of  course,  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence, even  if  there  has  been  no  cross-examination,  and  no  waiver  of  the  right.  Thus, 
if  a  witness,  after  being  examined  on  the  direct  interrogatories,  should  refuse  to  answer 
the  cross-interrogatories,  the  party  producing  the  witness  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  direct  testimony  ;  lor,  upon  application  to  the  court,  the  witness  would 
hare  been  compelled  to  answer.  So  it  was  held  in  Courtenay  v.  Hoakinj  (3  Kuss.  268). 
But  if  the  witness  should  secrete  himself,  to  avoid  a  cross-examination,  there  the  court 
would,  or  at  least  might,  suppress  the  direct  examination.  Flowerday  e.  Collet  (I  Dick. 
238).  In  such  a  case,  a  cross- examination  is  still  possible  ;  and  the  very  conduct  of 
the  witness,  in  secreting  himself,  hss  a  just  tendency  to  render  his  direct  examination 
auspicious. 

"  But  where  the  direct  interrogatories  have  been  folly  answered,  and  an  inevitable 
accident  occurs,  which,  without  any  fault,  on  either  side,  prevents  a  cross-examination, 
I  do  not  know  that  a  like  rule  has  been  established,  or  that  the  deposition  baa  been 

f  pressed.  So  far  aa  authorities  go,  they  incline  the  other  way.  In  Arundel  v.  Aran- 
(1  Chan.  90),  the  very  case  occurred.  A  witness  was  examined  for  the  plaintiff, 
mid  was  to  be  cross-exam raed  for  the  defendant ;  but  before  he  could  be  cross-examined 
he.  died.  Yet  the  court  ordered  the  deposition  to  stand.  Copeland  t>.  Stanton  (1  P. 
Wms.  414)  is  not  an  adverse  authority  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  direct  examination  waa 
not  completed,  and  the  witness  had  not  signed  the  deposition,  so  fsr  as  it  went ;  and, 
the  examination  being  postponed  to  another  day,  he  was  the  next  morning  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  died.  The  court  denied  the  motion  to  allow  the  deposition,  as  far  aa  it 
had  been  taken.     But  the  court  refused,  because  the  examination  was  imperfect ;      * 


euppr 
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indeed,  until  the  witness  bad  signed  the  examination,  he  waa  at  liberty  to  amend  and 
•Iter  it  in  any  part.  In  O'Callaghan  «.  Murphy  (2  Sen.  k  Lefr.  158).  Lord  Kedesdale 
allowed  the  deposition  of  a  witness,  whose  examination  had  been  completed,  but  who 
died  before  his  cross-examination  could  be  had,  to  be  read  at  the  hearing  ;  deeming  it 
proper  evidence,  like  the  case  of  a  witness  at  AW  Priui,  who,  after  his  examination, 
and  before  hia  cross-examination,  should  suddenly  die,  under  which  circumstances,  be 
thought,  that  the  party  producing  him  would  not  loae  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  he 
had  already  given.     But  the  want  of  anch  crow-examination  ought  to  abate  the  force 
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swered ; *  (a)  if  the  deposition  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  party, 
or  his  agent,  or  his  attorney  ;■  if  it  is  taken  after  argument  of  the 
cause,  without  a  Bpecial  order ;  *  (6)  if  it  was  copied  by  the  depo- 
nent in  the  commissioner's  presence,  from  a  paper  which  the  de- 
ponent had  previously  drawn  up  at  a  different  place  ;*  or  which 
was  otherwise  previously  prepared ; "  if  the  commissioner  is  found 

of  Che  testimony.  However,  the  point  was  not  positively  and  finally  ruled,  in,  upon 
examining  the  cross-interrogatories,  they  were  not  found  to  apply  to  anything  to  which 
the  witness  had  testified  in  liia  direct  examination,  and  therefore  the  deposition  iu 
held  admissible.  In  Nolan  v.  Shannon  (1  Holloy,  157),  the  Lord  Chancellor  held, 
that  the  direct  examination  of  a  witness  might  be  read  at  the  hearing,  where  a  crosa- 
exi  mi  nation  had  been  prevented  by  his  illness  and  death.  Hy  own  researches,  and 
those  of  the  counsel,  have  not  enabled  me  to  find  any  other  cases  in  which  the  question 
has  been  raised  ;  and  in  the  latest  book  of  Practice  (1  Smith's  Chan.  Pr.  2941,  no  other 
case  is  alluded  to  on  the  subject  than  that  of  Copeland  o.  Stanton  (1  P.  Wmi  411). 
So  that  the  general  doctrine  is  far  from  being  established  in  the  manner  which  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  has  supposed,  and  appears  strongly  to  lead  the  other 
way. 

"  But  if  it  were,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case 
would  well  create  an  exception.  The  direct  eiamiuation  was  taken  by  consent.  No 
isroas- interrogatories  were  ever  filed.  The  witness  lived  several  months  after  the  origi- 
nal examination  was  begun  ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  that,  if  the  cross* 
interrogatories  had  been  filed,  they  might  not  have  been  answered.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  omission  to  file  the  cross  -in  terroga  tunes  was  at 
the  peril  or  the  defendant.  1  do  not  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  laches.  But  I  pat  it 
upon  this,  that,  as  his  own  delay  was  voluntary,  and  the  illness  of  the  witness  well 
known,  the  other  party  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  delay.  His  conduct  either 
amounted  to  s,  waiver  of  any  objection  of  this  sort,  or  to  an  election  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  whole  hazard  of  the  chances  of  life.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  case  falls  com- 
eetely  within  the  principles  laid  down  in  Caxenore  v.  Vangbao  (1  Haule  k  Selw.  4, 6)." 
e  3  Sumn.  104-106.  (c) 
1  Bell  t>.  Davidson,  tupra.  And  see  Hoseley  s.  Moseley,  Cam.  k  Not.  S22.  But, 
if  autntantially  answered,  it  is  sufficient.  Nelson  n.  United  States,  1  Pet  C.  C.  236, 
£37.  Misbehavior  of  the  witness,  in  giving  his  testimony,  may  also  be  cause  Tor  sup- 
pressing it,     Phillips  v.  Thompson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  139,  110. 

1  Hoseley  ».  Moseley,  tupra;  Allen  e.  Band,  6  Conn.  322  ;  Amory  v.  Fellowes, 
5  Haas.  219,  227  ;  Burtch  v.  Hogge,  Harringt  Ch.  SI.  And  see  Smith  v.  Smith, 
S  QreenL  108. 

*  Dangerfield  «.  Claiborne,  1  Hen.  fe  Munf.  397. 

*  United  States  v.  Smith,  1  Day,  124 ;  Underbill  *.  Tan  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
339,346. 

1  Shaw  c.   Lindsey,  15  Tee.  360.     And  see  1  Inst.  279,  ad  calc 

(a)  A  deposition  is  not  to  be  wholly  that  the  evidence  should  stand.     Hay's 

rejected  for  the  omission  of  the  witness  to  Appeal,  01  Ps.  St  265. 

answer  a  particular  interrogatory  fully,  The  affidavit  of  a  witness  who  dies 
unless  his  answer  is  so  imperfect  or  evasive  before  he  can  be  cross-examined  is  admit- 
as  to  indnce  the  court  to  believe  that  he  tible,  unless  the  witness  had  kept  out  of 
wilfully  kept  back  material  facte  within  the  way  to  avoid  cross-examination.  De- 
bit knowledge.  Stratford  e.  Ames,  8  Allen  vies  v.  Otty,  31  L.  J.  Chanc.  232.  A 
(Mass.),  676.  plaintiff  whose  evidence  was  of  great  no- 
li) Or  after  appeal  from  the  lower  court,  portance  to  the  issue  in  the  suit,  made  an 
Perkins  v.  Testonnent,  3  lows,  307.  affidavit  which  was  duly  sworn  and  filed, 
(is)  So  when  the  plaintiff  was  examined  He  then  died.  No  notice  of  the  affidavit 
•a  a  witness  in  the  canae,  and  an  opportnn-  was  given  to  the  defendant,  and  they  had 
ity  was  ottered  the  defendant  for  cross-  not  cross-examined  the  plaintiff  upon  it 
examination,  hut  the  defendant  did  not  The  court  allowed  the  affidavit  to  be  re- 
then  do  ao,  and  afterwards  died,  without  ceived  at  the  hearing  (if  the  canae  on  mo- 
"  '  I  the  plaintiff,  it  waa  held  tion  for  decree.  Tanawell  e.  Scnrrmh,  11 
L.  T.  ".  «.  76L 
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to  have  been  the  agent,  attorney,  landlord,  partner,  near  relative, 
or  creditor  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he  was  nominated ;  or 
was  otherwise  unfit,  by  reason  of  interest  or  partiality,  to  execute 
the  commission.1  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  where  a  party  cross- 
examines  a  witness  upon  the  merits,  this,  so  far  as  regard  himself 
alone,  and  not  his  co-parties,  is  a  waiver  of  objection  to  any  pre- 
vious irregularity  in  the  taking  of  the  deposition,  and  of  any  ob- 
jection to  his  competency,  which  was  then  known  ;a  and  that  all 
objections  to  depositions  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  re- 
examination of  the  witness  will  be  considered  as  waived,  unless 
made  before  the  hearing.8 

>  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1078,  1077  ;  3d  Am.  ed.  927e;  5th  Am.  ed.  vol.  i,  BIS,  917. 
In  New  Hampshire,  mn  uncle  of  tha  party  has  been  held  incompetent  to  take  a  deposi- 
tion in  the  causa.  Bean  ».  Quimby,  S  N.  H.  94.  In  M ansae husetts,  a  son-in-law  was 
held  competent,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Chandler  v.  Brainartl,  14  Pick. 
235.  But  in  both  cases  the  doctrine  of  the  text  was  asserted.  And  see  Lord  Mostyn 
v.  Spencer,  8  Beav.  135  ;  Wood  *-.  Cole,  13  Pick.  279  ;  Coffin  ».  Jones,  Id.  441. 

a  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Seton,  1  Pet.  299,  307  ;  Bogert  v.  Bogort,  2  Kdw.  Ch.  399 ; 
Gasa  v.  Stinson,  2  Sumn.  605  ;  Charitable  Corp.  u.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  403  ;  Sutton  v.  Wil- 
son, 1  Vara.  254.  And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  §  421.  The  rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  tha 
party,  objecting  to  the  competency  of  testimony,  ought  to  take  the  exception  as  soon 
as  the  cause  of  it  conies  to  his  knowledge.  Lord  Eldon  held,  that  the  party,  in  such 
case,  was  bound  to  make  it  reasonably  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  the  examination  of  the 
witness,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  objection  ;  otherwise,  he  would  bo  deemed  to 
have  waived  it.  Vanghan  p.  Worrell,  2  Swanst.  400.  The  reason  of  the  rule,  and  its 
qualification  in  equity,  were  thus  stated  by  Sir  William  Grant,  H.  E.,  in  Moorhonaa 
v.  De  I'bssou,  19  Yes.  434  :  "At  law,  a  party  waives  any  objection  to  the  competence 
of  a  witness  by  pursuing  his  cross-examination,  after  the  witness  appears  to  he  inter- 
ested. Formerly,  the  inquiry,  whether  a  witness  was  interested,  could  bo  made  only 
upon  the  voir  dire  ;  now,  if  the  interest  comes  oat  at  any  period,  his  evidence  is  re- 
jected. Hera  there  is  no  such  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  competence  of  the 
witness  by  the  voir  dire  ;  and,  until  the  depositions  arc  published,  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  the  witness  has,  or  has  not,  admitted  the  fact  upon  which  the  objection  arises. 
The  waiver  at  law  arises  from  pursuing  the  examination,  after  the  objection  to  the 
competence  of  the  witness  is  known  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  an  unknown  objec- 
tion can  be  waived.  The  witness  may  deny  all  interest  in  the  cause  ;  and,  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  is  competent,  it  may  be  very  material  to  the  other  party  to  cross- 
examine  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  principle  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that 
in  eqnity  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  having  given  an 
answer  to  an  interrogatory,  showing  that  he  has  sn  interest  in  the  cause,  cannot  amount 
toawaiverof  the  objection  to  his  competence."  Theexhibitionof  articles  to  discredit 
a  witness  is  also  held  a  waiver  of  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in 
taking  the  deposition.     Malone  v.  Morris,  2  Moll.  324. 

*  Kimball  v.  Cook,  1  Oilm.  423.  In  Underbill  v.  Tan  Cortlandt,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
339,  it  appeared  by  the  examiner's  certificate,  that  the  examination  commenced  June 
28,  and  was  continued  to  July  G,  and  for  this  cause  it  was  moved  to  suppress  the 
deposition  ;  but  the  motion  was  refused  by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  observed  that  "  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  rigorous,  when  the  other  party  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  cross- 
examination,  and  has  not  raised  the  objection  until  the  hearing,  when  n//  re-examinatiaa 
era  be  had,  and  when  no  ill  use  is  stated  to  have  been  made  of  the  irregularity.     The 

Sieation  whether  the  deposition  shall  be  suppressed,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  ;  and  in 
amond's  Case,  Dick.  GO,  and  in  Debrox  s  Case,  cited  1  P.  Wma.  415,  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  witness,  examined  after  publication,  was  admitted  ;  in  the  one  esse,  becaus" 
the  opposite  party  had  cross-examined,  and,  in  the  other,  because  the  testimony  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  for  ever."     2  Johns.  Ch.  345. 
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§  852.  Bom*  BobjBot.  But  though  the  court  is  generally  strict 
in  requiring  a  compliance  with  its  rules  of  practice  in  regard 
to  the  taking  of  depositions;  yet  where  an  irregularity  has  evi- 
dently arisen  from  mistake,  and  the  party  has  acted  in  good  faith, 
it  will  permit  the  deposition  to  stand ;  and  this,  especially,  where 
the  other  party  has  done  any  thing  which  may  have  sanctioned  the 
proceeding.1  (a)  In  such  cases,  if  the  mistake  is  capable  of  cor- 
rection in  court,  or  can  be  otherwise  relieved,  the  court  in  its  dis- 
cretion, will  either  amend  the  deposition,  or  otherwise  afford  the 
appropriate  remedy.3  Thus,  where,  after  the  examination  of  the 
plaintiffs  witnesses,  under  a  commission,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  title  of  the  cause  was  accidentally  mistaken  in  the  commission, 
the  court  refused  to  suppress  the  depositions,  hut  ordered  the  clerk 
to  amend  the  commission  in  that  particular,  and  granted  a  new 
commission  for  the  examination  of  the  defendant's  witnesses.8  (6) 
So,  where  a  witness  was  inadvertently  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined two  days  after  publication,  the  court  refused  to  suppress  the 
deposition.4  So  where  depositions  were  taken  abroad,  and  the 
commissioners  refused  to  allow  the  defendant  a  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  croas-interrogatorieB,  the  court  would  not  suppress  the 
depositions,  but  granted  the  defendant  a  new  commission,  to  other 
commissioners,  for  the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiffs  wit- 
nesses, and  the  examination  of  his  own.6  And  here  it  may  be 
added,  that,  though  it  is  a  general  rule  that  depositions  once  sup- 
pressed cannot  be  used  in  the  same  cause,  yet,  where  the  objection 
does  not  go  to  the  competency  of  the  witness,  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  witness  could  not  be  examined  again,  the  order  of  sup- 
pression does  not  go  the  length  of  preventing  the  court  from  after- 

»  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1146,  1146  ;  6th.  Am.  ed.  toI.  L  960,  961. 

■  See  u  to  amending  depositions,  supra,  §  347. 

«  Robert  v.  Millechamp,  1  Diet.  22.     And  Bee  O'Hara  v.  Creagh,  2  Irish  Eq.  418. 

*  Hamonrt  v. ,  1  Dick.  £0.     So  where  the  depositions  were  taken  during  an 

abatement  of  the  suit,  the  fact  not  being  known  at  the  time.     Sinclair  v.  James,  1 
Dick.  277. 

*  Campbell  r.  Scongall,  19  Tea.  662.  For  other  instances,  «ee  Cnrre  v.  Bowyer, 
8  Swanat.  367  ;   Lincoln  v.  Wright,  4  Bear.  IBS  ;  Pearson  o.  Rowland,   2  Bwanst. 


(o)  "  A  deposition  ought  not  to  be  sup-  (t)  If  affidarita  are  taken  before  the 

pressed  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  suit  in  which  they  are  to  be  need  U  eom- 

rules  in  a  mere  matter  of  form,  unless  such  menced,  they  should  not  be  entitled  at 

failure  proceeds  from  bad  faith,  rather  than  all.     Stanick  «.  Pugsley,  1  Flip.  C.   C. 

from  accident  and  mistake."     Partridge  c.  360. 
Stocker,  86  Vt.  109. 
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wards  directing  that  the  deposition  may  be  opened,  if  necessity 
should  require  that  the  rule  be  dispensed  with.1 

§  353.  2.  Objeotton«  at  the  hearing.  The  causes  already  men- 
tioned, for  which  depositions  may  be  suppressed  before  the  bear- 
ing, may  also  be  shown  at  the  hearing  with  the  same  effect  But 
we  have  seen  the  reluctance  of  the  court  to  suffer  testimony 
to  be  lost,  by  any  accidental  defect  or  irregularity,  not  going 
to  the  merits,  and  capable  of  supply  or  amendment;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  its  discretionary  powers  will  be  exerted 
to  cure  defects  and  prevent  the  delay  of  justice.  Hence  it  is 
that  objections  capable  of  being  obviated  in  any  of  the  modes 
we  have  mentioned,  either  by  amendment  in  open  court  or  by  a 
new  commission,  new  interrogatories  or  a  re-examination,  are  sel- 
dom made  at  so  lat«  a  stage  of  the  cause  as  the  hearing ;  the  usual 
effect  being  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  expense,  and  to  cause 
delay,  —  circumstances  which  the  judge  may  not  fail  to  notice,  to 
the  party's  disadvantage,  in  the  subsequent  disposition  of  the 
cause.  The  objections  usually  taken  at  the  hearing  are  therefore 
those  only  which  were  until  then  undiscovered,  or  incapable  of 
being  accurately  weighed,  or  which,  if  sustained,  are  finally  fatal 
to  the  testimony.  Of  this  nature  are  deficiencies  in  the  amount 
of  the  proof  required  to  overbalance  the  weight  of  the  answer; 
impertinence  or  irrelevancy  of  the  testimony ;  its  inadmissibility 
to  control  the  documentary  or  other  written  evidence  in  the  cause, 
or  to  supply  its  absence ;  its  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  incompetency  of  the  witnesses  to  testify,  either 
generally  in  the  cause,  or  only  to  particular  parts  of  the  matters 
in  issue,  (a)  Some  of  these  subjects,  bo  far  as  they  have  been 
treated  in  a  preceding  volume,  will  not  here  be  discussed;  our 
present  object  being  confined  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  proceed- 
ings in  equity. 

§  864.  Quantity  of  proof.  And,  firat,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  proof  required  to  overbalance  the  answer.    We  have  already 

1  Shaw  v.  Iindaey,  IS  Ves.  881,  per  Ld.  ELdon. 

(a)  Williams    v.    Vrceknd,    SO  N.   J.  manner  of  taking  the  depositions,  if  dis- 

Eq.  570 ;  Atlantic  &c.  Co.  v.  Fitzpatrick,  covered  before   the    hearing,   ahould    be 

2   Gray   (Mas*.),    276;  Whitney  c.   Hey-  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  by  a 

wood,  0  Cash.  ( Maaa.  ]  82  ;  Lord  v.  Moors,  motion  to  suppress  the  depositions.    Doane 

87  Me,   208  ;  Hellman  v.  Wright,  1  Wy.  e.  Glenn,  21   Wall.  (IT.  8.)  S3  ;  m*n  ft 

Terr.   190  ;   Fielding  v.  Lahena,  2   Abb.  Mnrange,  1  Woods,  C.  C.  023 ;  Vilmar  v. 

(S.  Y.)  App.  Dec.  111.  BdiaU,  01  N.  T.  684. 

Objection*  baaed  on  irregularities  in  the 
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seen '  that,  where  the  answer  is  responsive  to  the  allegations  in 
the  bill,  and  contains  clear  and  positive  denials  thereof,  it  must 
prevail;  unless  it  is  overcome  by  the  testimony  of  one  positive 
witness,  with  other  adminicular  proofs  sufficient  to  overbalance  it, 
or  by  circumstances  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  rule, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  or  principle,  is  now  perfectly 
well  settled  as  a  rule  of  evidence  in  chancery.  The  testimony  of 
a  single  witness,  however,  is  not  in  such  cases  utterly  rejected ; 
but  when  it  is  made  apparent  to  the  court  that  the  positive  an- 
swer is  opposed  only  by  the  oath  of  a  single  witness,  unaided  by 
corroborating  circumstances,  the  opposing  testimony  is  simply 
treated  as  insufficient,  but  is  not  suppressed ;  for  the  court  will 
still  so  far  lay  stress  upon  it,  as  it  serves  to  explain  any  collateral 
circumstances ; s  and  the  circumstances,  thus  explained,  may  react 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  evidence  by  the  operation  of  the  rule, 
that  one  witness,  with  corroborating  circumstances,  may  prevail 
against  the  answer.* 

§  355.  Irrelevancy,  impertinence,  immateriality.  Secondly,  &&  to 
the  objection  that  the  evidence  is  impertinent  or  irrelevant  or  im- 
material, terms  which,  in  legal  estimation  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  are  generally  treated  as  synonymous ;  the  character  of 
this  kind  of  testimony,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  rejected  at 
law,  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered.1  (a)  It  is  unim- 
portant whether  the  evidence  relates  to  matters  not  contained  in 
the  pleadings ;  or  to  matters  admitted  in  the  pleadings,  and  there- 
fore not  in  issue ;  or  to  matters  which,  though  in  issue,  are  imma- 
terial to  the  controversy,  and  therefore  not  requisite  to  be  decided : 
as  in  either  case  it  is  equally  open  to  objection.  And  the  rule  in 
equity  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  law.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
matters  not  contained  in  the  pleading*,  where  the  bill  was  for  speci- 

1  Supra,  5  239.  See  also  ante,  toI.  i.  f  260  ;  Alam  v.  Jourdsji,  1  Tern.  161  ;  Mor- 
timer e.  Orchard,  2  Vet  Jour.  244  ;  Walton  «.  flobba,  2  Atk.  19 ;  Smith  v.  Brush, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  461 ;  2  Poth.  ObL  App.  No.  16,  by  Etuis,  pp.  236-812. 

«  Anon.,  3  Atk.  270  ;  E.  Ind.  Co.  v.  Donald,  9  Yea.  283. 

'  Greeley,  Eq.  Er.  pp.  4,  227. 

*  A%U,  vol.  1  fj  49-55.  And  see  Cowiw  v.  Price,  1  Bibb,  173  ;  Langdon  v. 
Goddard,  2  Story,  267  ;  Knibb  r.  Dixon,  1  Rind.  249;  Con  tee  v.  Dawson,  2  Bland, 
261 ;  Piatt  *.  Vattior,  S  Pet.  405.  Proofa  without  allegations,  and  allegations  without 
proof,  are  alike  to  he  disregarded.     Hunt  v.  Daniel,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  898. 

(«)  If   any   incompetent  evidence    is  verdict  of  the  jury  into  account,  a  decree 

admitted  to  go  before  the  jnry  when  the  will  not  be  disturbed  by  reason  of  the 

court  has  directed  the  trial  of  an  issue  by  admission  of  such  incompetent    evidence 

a  jury,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  before  the  jury.     Steptoe  v.   Pollard,  30 

base  a  decree  upon,  without  taking  the  Graft.  (Vs.)  639. 
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fic  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  by 
bidding  it  off  at  auction,  and  the  defence  was  that  puffers  were 
employed,  proof  of  the  additional  fact,  that  the  auctioneer  declared 
that  no  bidder  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  present,  was  re- 
jected.1 So,  where  the  bill  was  to  set  aside  a  sale,  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  practised  by  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff,  evidence 
that  the  defendant  was  the  plaintiffs  attorney  at  the  time  of  sale, 
as  the  fact  from  which  the  fraud  was  to  be  inferred,  was  rejected, 
because  not  stated  in  the  bill.* 

§  356.  rartioulailty  In  pleading.  Speolfio  facta.  It  is  not  neee*- 
tary,  however,  that  all  the  specific  facta  to  be  proved  should  be 
stated  in  the  pleadings :  it  is  sufficient  that  their  character  be  so 
far  indicated  by  the  pleadings  as  to  prevent  any  surprise  on  the 
other  party ;  and  hence  it  is  that  circumstances,  not  specifically 
alleged,  may  often  be  proved  under  general  allegations.  Thus, 
for  example,  where  there  is  a  general  allegation  that  a  person  is 
insane,  or  is  habitually  drunken,  or  is  of  a  lewd  and  infamous 
character;  evidence  of  particular  instances  of  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter, thus  generally  alleged,  is  admissible.8  So,  where  the  bill  was 
for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  continue  the  plaintiff 
in  an  office,  and  in  the  answer  it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  accounted  for  divers  feet  which  he  had  received  by  virtue  of 
the  office,  and  had  concealed  several  instruments  and  writings  be- 
longing to  the  office ;  evidence  of  particular  instances  and  acts  of 
the  misbehavior  alleged  was  admitted.*  And  where,  in  a  bill  by 
an  executor  for  relief  against  certain  bonds  given  by  the  testator, 
alleged  to  have  been  extorted  from  him  by  threats>and  menaces  and 
by  undue  means,  and  not  for  any  real  debt,  it  was  answered  that  the 
bonds  were  for  money  lent  and  for  other  debts  ;  evidence  that  the 
defendant  was  a  common  harlot,  and  that  the  bonds  were  given  ex 
turpi  causa,  was  held  admissible.6  But  the  general  allegation,  in 
cases  of  this  class,  must  be  so  far  specific  as  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  particular  facts  intended  to  be  proved.  Therefore,  where, 
to  a  bill  by  the  wife,  against  her  husband,  for  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  marriage  articles,  the  defendant  answered  that  the  wife 
had  withdrawn  herself  from  him,  and  had  lived  separately,  and 

i  Bmith  c.  Clarke,  12  Yea.  477,  480. 

*  Williams  v.  Llewellyn,  2  Y.  &  J.  «8. 

■  Whalej  o.  Norton,  1  Vera.  484  ;  Clark  v.  Periam,  2  Atk.  S37 ;  Carew  v.  Jolin- 
Bton,  2  Sch.  k  l*fr.  280. 

*  Wheeler  v.  Trotter,  S  Bwanat.  171,  n.  *  Matthew  t>.  Hanbnry,  2  Vera.  187. 
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very  much  misbehaved  herself;  evidence  of  particular  acta  of  adul- 
tery was  held  inadmissible,  as  not  being  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness put  in  issue  by  bo  general  a  charge.1 

§  857.   Evident)*  by  w«y  of  inducement     But  it  does  not  follow 

that  evidence,  inadmissible  as  direct  testimony,  is  therefore  to  be 
utterly  rejected  ;  for  such  evidence  may  sometimes  be  admitted  in 
proof  of  collateral  facts,  leading  by  way  of  inducement  to  the 
matter  directly  in  issue.  Thus,  in  a  bill  to  impeach  an  award, 
testimony  relating  to  the  merits,  though  on  general  grounds  inad- 
missible, may  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the 
conduct  of  the  arbitrators.1  So  in  a  bill  by  the  vendee,  to  Bet 
aside  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  on  the  ground  of  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations  by  the  vendor,  evidence  of  the  like  mis- 
representations, contemporaneously  made  to  others,  is  admissible 
in  proof  of  the  alleged  fraudulent  design.8  And,  on  a  kindred 
principle,  facts  apparently  irrelevant  may  sometimes  be  shown, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more  general  state  of  things,  in- 
volving the  matter  in  issue ;  as,  for  example,  where  acts  of  owner- 
ship exercised  in  one  spot  have  been  admitted  to  prove  a  right  in 
another,  a  reasonable  probability  being  first  made  out  that  both 
were  once  parcels  of  the  same  estate  belonging  to  one  owner,  and 
subject  to  one  and  the  same  burden.1 

§  358.  Fact*  admitted  In  pleadings.  In  regard  to  facts  already 
admitted  in  the  pleadings,  evidence  in  proof  or  disproof  of  which  is 
therefore  inadmissible,  the  rule  applies  only  where  the  admission 
is  full  and  unequivocal,  and  therefore  conclusive  upon  the  party ; 
and  this  will  be  determined  by  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.6 

§  859.  Secondary  evidenoe.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  objection,  that 
the  evidence  offered  is  inadmissible  as  a  substitute  for  better  evi- 
dence, alleged  to  exist  or  to  control  the  effect  of  a  writing.  The 
subject  of  primary  and  secondary  evidence,  and  the  duty  of  the 
party  to  produce  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,  having  been  treated  in  a  preceding  volume,*  it  is  sufficient 

>  Sidney  v.  Sidney,  3  P.  Wmt.  269,  270. 

1  Goodman  o.  Bayers,  2  J.  &  W.  259.  For  the  application  of  a  similar  principle  at 
law,  we  Gibson  t>.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  288  ;  Boftomley  v.  United  States,  1  Story,  143- 
145  ;  Crocker  v.  Lewis,  3  Sumn.  1  ;  tupra,  f  15. 

*  Bradley  v.  Chase,  9  Bhcpl.  fill. 

*  Gresley,  Eq.  Evid.  p.  236  ;  Tyrwhitt  v.  Wynne,  3  B.  ft  A.  56*.  And  tee  ante, 
toL  i.  I  82. 

*  Gresley,  Eq.  Evid.  pp.  237,  238.  '  Ante,  toL  i.  H  82-07, 105,  161, 168. 
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here  to  observe,  that  the  principles  and  distinctions  there  stated 
are  recognized  as  veil  in  equity  as  at  lav.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, which  fall  under  the  maxim, "  Omnia  prcesumuntur,  in  odium 
spoliatoris,"  courts  of  equity  will  go  beyond  courts  of  law,  in  giving 
relief,  by  reason  of  the  greater  flexibility  of  its  modes  of  remedy. 
Thus,  where  the  king  had  a  good  title  in  reversion  at  law,  as 
against  the  heir  in  tail,  hut  "  the  deeds  whereby  the  estate  was  to 
come  to  him  were  not  extant,  but  very  vehemently  suspicion* 
to  have  been  suppressed  and  withholden  by  some  under  whom 
the  defendants  claimed;"  it  was  decreed,  that  the  king  should 
hold  and  enjoy  the  land  until  the  defendant*  should  product  the 
deeds.1 

§  360.  Parol  evidence  to  control  writing.  In  regard  to  the 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  control  the  effect  of  a  writing, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  rule,  subject  to  the  modifications 
which  were  stated  under  it,1  is  inflexible,  that  extrinsic  verbal 
evidence  is  not  admissible,  at  law,  to  contradict  or  alter  a  written 
instrument.  In  equity,  the  same  general  doctrine  is  admitted ; 
subject,  however,  to  certain  other  modifications,  necessarily  re- 
quired for  that  relief  which  equity  alone  can  afford.  For  equity 
relieves,  not  only  against  fraud,  but  against  accidents  and  the 
mistakes  of  parties ;  and  whenever  a  written  instrument,  in  its 
terms,  Btands  in  the  way  of  this  relief,  it  is  obvious  that  parol 
evidence  ought  to  be  admitted,  to  show  that  the  instrument  does 
not  express  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
control  its  written  language  by  the  oral  language  of  truth.  It 
may  express  more,  or  less,  than  one  of  the  parties  intended ;  or, 
it  may  express  something  different  from  that  which  they  both  in- 
tended :  in  either  of  which  cases,  and  in  certain  relations  of  the 
parties  before  the  court,  parol  evidence  of  the  fact  is  admissible  as 
indispensable  to  the  relief,  (a)    The  principle  upon  which  such 

1  Rex  v.  Arundel,  Hob.  109,  commented  on,  9  P.  Wins.  748.  And  see  Dalston  v. 
Coatsworth,  1  P.  Wma.  731,  and  cases  there  collected ;  Saltern  v.  Melhuish,  Ambl. 
2*7  ;  ante,  vol  i.  %  87. 

*  Ante,  vol.  L  SS  275-305. 

{«)  It  has  been  held  that  when  the  re-  £24  ;  National  Ins.  Co.  v.  Crane,  18  Md. 

lief  sought  is  the  reformation  of  a  contract,  260  ;  Parsons  v.  Bignold,  16  L.  J.  K.  8.  Ch. 

no  mistake  will  be  corrected  which  was  not  879  ;    Humphreys    v.     Hunt,    SO    Hun 

a  mutual  mistake,  and  that  the  instrument  (N.   Y.),  898  ;  Petesch  v.  Hambach,   IS 

will  only  be  reformed  so  as  to  express  those  Wis.    413  ;  Schoonover  v.  Dougherty,   86 

terms  of  the  contract  which  were  mutually  Ind,   483;   Harvey*.  United  States,   13 

agreed  upon.     Dulany  v.  Sogers,  GO  Md.  Ct.  of  CI.  822  ;  Ramsey  v.  Smith,  82  N.  J. 
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evidence  is  admitted  is,  not  that  it.  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  to  violate  a  sound  rule  of  law  by  contradicting  a  valid  in- 
strument which  expresses  the  intent  and  agreement  of  the  parties ; 
but,  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that,  by  accident  or  mistake, 
the  instrument  does  not  express  their  meaning  and  intent;  and  to 
establish  an  equity,  dehors  the  instrument,  by  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  circumstances  entitling  the  party  to  more  relief  than  he 
can  have  at  law,  or  rendering  it  inequitable  that  the  instrument 
should  stand  as  the  true  exponent  of  his  meaning.  These  facts 
being  first  established,  (a)  as  independent  grounds  of  equitable 
relief,  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  functions  as  a 
court  of  equity,  will  proceed  to  afford  that  relief,  and,  as  incidental 
to  or  a  part  of  such  relief,  will  decree  that  the  instrument  be  so 
reformed  as  to  express  what  the  parties  actually  meant  to  express, 

Eq.   28  i  Mead  v.  Westchester  Fire  Inn.  being  unquestionable,  and  free  from  rea- 

Co.,  64  N.  Y.  153  ;  Banner  v.  McMullen,  unable  doubt.     Tucker  p.    Madden,   44 

6Abb.(N.  Y.)N.  C.246  ;  Harterc.  Chris-  Maine,  208;  Hilemau  «.  Wright,  9  Ind. 

topfa,  82  Wis.  248.     See  post,  §  863.     If,  126  ;  Davidson  t.  Greer,  3  Sneed  (Tenn.>, 

however,  before  the  contract  ii  made,  there  384  ;   Kulfner  v.  McConneL  17  III  212; 

is  a  mistake  of  one  party  u  to  a  material  Linn  v.   Barkey,   7  Ind.  69.      See  Leuty 

fact,  and  the  other  party,    knowing  the  v.   rJillaa,  2  De  0.  &  J.   110  ;   Bonce  v. 

mistake  of  the  flret,  and  intending  to  taks  Agee,   47  Mo.  270.     So  it  hag  been  said 

advantage  of  it,  enters  the  contract,  these  that   tile    mistake    should    be   proved   aa 

facta  amount  to  a  fraud,  and  the  court  of  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  as  if 

equity  will   reform   the  contract.     Bryce  it    were    admitted    br  the   other    party 

v,  Lorillard  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  55  N.  Y.  240.  (Ford  v.  Joyce,  78  N.'Y.  618),  or  that  it 
should  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  (Holler  e.  Hlmman,  62  Ga.  332  ; 
'■"-       v.  CUuena'  M.  Ina.  Co.,  63  Ala. 

,— j       —     -     ■   -■  ..         -..     r  by  clear  and  satisfactory  proof. 

48  N.  Y.  41S  ;  Hnas  a.  Morris,  63  Fa.  St.  Re  mil  lard   v.    Prescott,   8   Or.   37  ;    Mc- 

367  ;    Nixon   v.   Carco,   28    Miss.    414  ;  Coy  v.  Bayley,  Id.  196.     No  more  definite 

Ward  e.  Allen,  28  Ga.  74.  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  than  that 

(a)  The  party  who  asserts  a  mistake  the  amount  of  proof  required  in  each  caw 

has  the    bnnlen  of   proving   it,   and  he  must  depend  upon  its  ci  renin  stances,  hnt 

must  make   it  plain  to  the  court   that  the  mistake  moat  be  clearly  proved  by  the 

such  a  mistake  exists.     It  Is  impossible  evidence.    Sable  e.  Moloney,  48  Wis.  831  ; 

*j  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  Harvey  «.   United  States,   13  Ct,  of  CI. 


facta.      The  court  is   not  bound  by  any  640  ;  Mead  v.  West  Chester  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

of  the  common-law  rules  aa  to  preponder-  64  N.  Y.  463  ;  Tripp  r.  Hasceig,  20  Mich, 

ance  of  evidence  or  reasonable  doubt,  but  254;    Hunter  ».    liilyeu,    30   111.    228; 

goes  on  the  old  principle  that  in   any  Weidebusch  v.   Hartenatein,  12  W.    Va. 

auity  cause  the  conscience  of  the  Chan-  760  ;  Reese  v.  Wvman,    9  Ga,  430  ;  Lei- 

llor  must  he  satisfied.     It  is,  however,  tenadorier  v.  Delphy,  15  Mo.  160 ;  Hervey 

established  by  the  decision*  in  Chancery  v.   Savery,   48   Iowa,   818  ;    Lock  hart  v. 

that  some  facta  require  more  proof  than  Cameron,    29    Ala.     366  ;    Davidson    v. 

others.     Tile  existence  of  a  mistake  In  Greer,  S  Sneed    Tenn.),  884  ;  City  II.  B, 

a  contract  is  each  a  fact,  and  the  courts  Co.  tr.  Veeder,   17  Ohio,  885  ;  Tncker  tr. 

have  often  indicated  by   their  language  Madden,    44  Ms.  206  ;  Linn  t>.   Barkey, 

what  relative  degree  of  proof  they  require.  7  lnd.  69  ;  Hileman  v.  Wright,  9  Ind. 

Thus  it  lias  been  aaid  that  the  proof  must  126 ;   Bufiner  t>.  McConnal,   17  111.  212. 
,  he  such  aa  will  strike  all  minds  alike,  as 
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or  that  it  be  cancelled,  or  held  void,  or  that  the  obligor  be  ab- 
Bolved  from  its  specific  performance,  as  the  case  may  require,1  (a) 

1  This  important  distinction  VU  adverted  to  by  Lord  Thai-low,  in  the  com  of  ~Im- 
ham  ».  Child,  1  Bra.  C.  C.  02,  and  was  afterwards  more  fully  expounded  by  Lord 
Eldon,  iu  Townahend  (Marq.)  v.  Stangroom,  fl  Yea.  328,  in  the  following  terms  ;  "It 
cannot  be  said,  that  because  the  legal  import  of  a  written  agreement  cannot  be  Taxied 
by  parol  evidence,  intended  to  give  it  another  sense,  therefore  in  equity,  when  once  the 
Court  ia  in  possession. of  the  legal  sense,  there  is  nothing  more  to  inquire  into.  Fraud 
is  a  distinct  case,  and  |>erbaps  mora  examinable  at  law  ;  but  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
court,  as  to  cases  of  unconscionable  agreement*,  hard  agreements,  agreements  entered 
into  by  mistake  or  surprise,  which  therefore  the  court  will  not  execute,  must  be  struck 
out,  if  it  is  true,  that,  because  parol  evidence  should  not  be  admitted  at  law,  therefore 
it  shall  not  be  admitted  in  equity  upon  the  question,  whether,  admitting  the  agree- 
ment to  be  such  aa  at  law  it  is  said  to  be,  the  party  shall  have  a  specific  execution,  or 
be  left  to  that  court,  in  which,  It  is  admitted,  parol  evidence  cannot  be  introduced. 
A  very  small  research  into  the  cases  will  show  general  indications  by  judges  in  equity, 
that  that  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  the  law  of  this  court.  In  Heukle  v.  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Co.  (1  Ves.  817),  the  court  did  not  rectify  the  policy  of  insurance  j 
but  they  did  not  refuse  to  do  so  upon  a  notion,  that,  such  being  the  legal  effect  of  it, 
therefore  this  court  could  not  interfere ;  and  Lord  Hantwicke  says  expressly,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  relieve  in  respect  of  a  plain  mistake  in  contracts 
in  writing,  as  well  as  against  frauds  in  contracts  ;  so  that  if  reduced  into  writing  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  parties,  on  proper  proof,  that  wonld  be  rectified.  This  is 
loose  in  one  sense,  leaving  it  to  every  judge  to  say  whether  the  proof  is  that  proper 
proof  that  ought  to  satisfy  him  ;  and  every  judge  who  sits  here  any  time  most  mis- 
carry in  some  of  the  cases,  when  acting  upon  such  a  principle.  Lord  Hardwicke,  say- 
ing the  proof  ought  to  be  the  strongest  jiossible,  leaves  a  weighty  caution  to  future 
judges.  This  inconvenience  belongs  to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  the  minds  of 
different  men  will  differ  u|>on  the  result  of  the  evidence  ;  which  may  lead  to  different 
'       '  '  In  Lady  Shelburne  o.  Lord  Inchiqum  (1  Bro.  C.  C.  """' 

i  influenced  by  this,  ss  the  doctrine  of  the  court  ;  I 
npossible  to  refuse,  as  incompetent,  parol  evidence  i 
j  prove  that  the  words  taken  down  in  writing  were  contrary  to  the  concurrent 
intention  of  all  parties  :  but  he  also  thought  it  was  to  be  of  the  highest  nature  ;  for  he 
adds  that  it  must  be  irrefragable  evidence.  He  therefore  seems  to  say,  that  the  proof 
must  satisfy  the  court  what  was  the  concurrent  intention  of  all  parties  ;  and  it  must 
never  be  forgot  to  what  extent  the  defendant,  one  of  the  parties,  admits  or  denies  the 
intention.  Lord  Thurlow  saying  the  evidence  must  be  strong,  and  admitting  the 
difficulty  of  finding  such  evidence,  says,  he  does  not  think  it  can  be  rejected  w 
incompetent. 

"  I  do  not  go  through  all  the  cases,  as  they  are  all  referred  to  in  one  or  two  of  the 
last.  In  Rich  v.  Jackson,  there  is  a  reference  to  Joynes  t>.  Statham,  and  a  note  of  that 
case  preserved  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  manuscript.  He  states  the  proposition  in  the  very 
terms :  that  he  shall  not  confine  the  evidence  to  fraud  ;  that  it  is  admissible  to  mistake 
and  surprise  ;  and  it  is  very  singular,  if  the  court  will  take  a  moral  jurisdiction  at  all, 
that  it  should  not  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  those  cases  ;  for  in  a  moral  view  there 
is  a  very  little  difference  between  calling  for  the  execution  of  an  agreement  obtained  by 
fraud,  which  creates  a  surprise  upon  the  other  party,  and  desiring  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  obtained  by  surprise.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  report  of  Joynes  v.  Statham,  and  conceive  Lord  Hardwicke  to  have 

(a)  Insurance  policies  are  often  the  sub-  ger  ».  State  Investment  Co.,  S  Sawy, 
jects  of  this  kind  of  equitable  relief.  If  (C.  Ct)  30*  ,'  Head  «.  Westchester  fire 
either  party  to  the  policy  can  show  by  Ins.  Co.  64  N.  Y.  453  :  Hearn «.  Equitable 
conversations  or  letters  relating  to  the  Safety  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cliff.  C.  C.  163  ;  Hay 
policy,  or  by  the  application  for  the  policy,  v.  Star  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  77  N.  Y.  386. 
that  it  was  intended  to  contain  something  So  a  grantee  may  show  that  a  clause  in 
more  than  it  does  contain,  or  not  to  con-  a  deed,  by  which  he  assumed  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain some  stipulations  that  it  does  contain,  tain  incumbrance  on  the  granted  prem- 
a  court  of  equity  will  reform  it.  Mercan-  bee,  was  inserted  without  bis  consent. 
tile  Ins.  Co.  u.  Jaynes,  87  111.  100 ;  Brag-  Kilmer  e.  Smith,  77  N.  Y.  226. 
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§  361.  Bills  for  »peciflo  parformsao«.  Therefore,  where  the  bill 
is  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  in  writing,  parol  evi- 
dence is  admissible  in  equity  to  show,  that  by  mistake,  not  origi- 
nated in  the  defendant's  own  gross  carelessness,  the  writing 
expresses  something  materially  different  from  his  intention,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  enforce  him  to  perform  it.1 
Thus,  where  a  bill  was  filed  for  the  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  to  convey  certain  premises,  which,  as  the  defendant 
alleged,  included,  by  mistake,  a  parcel  not  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  parol  evidence  of  this  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  bill  was 
thereupon  dismissed.1  So,  where  the  bill  was  for  the  specific 
performance  of  an  agreement  to  make  a  lease,  upon  a  certain  rent ; 
the  defendant  was  admitted  to  show,  by  oral  evidence,  that  the 
rent  was  to  be  a  clear  rent,  the  plaintiff  paying  all  taxes.  And 
where  a  mortgage  was  intended  to  be  made  by  two  deeds,  the  one 

been  of  opinion,  that  evidence  is  not  admissible  in  such  cases  ;  though  I  agree  with 
Lord  Rosslyn  that  the  report  is  inaccurate.  Lord  Rosslvu  expressly  takes  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  person  coining  into  this  court,  desiring  that  a  new  term  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  an  agreement,  and  a  person  admitting  the  agreement,  but  resisting  the 
execution  of  it  by  making  out  a  case  of  surprise.  If  that  is  made  out,  the  court  will 
not  say  the  agreement  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  pot  upon  it ;  but 
supposing  it  to  hare  that  meaning,  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  so  much  of 
course  that  this  court  will  specifically  eiecute  it.  The  court  must  be  satisfied,  that 
under  all  the  ciroam stances  it  is  equitable  to  give  mote  relief  than  the  plaintiff  can 
have  at  law  ;  and  that  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Twining  v.  Morrice  (2  Bro.  C. 
C.  326).  In  that  case,  it  was  impossible  to  impute  fraud,  mistake,  or  negligence  ;  but 
Lord  Kenyon  was  satisfied  the  agreement  was  obtained  bj  surprise  upon  third  persons  ; 
which  therefore  it  was  unconscientious  to  execute  against  the  other  party  interested  in 
the  question.  It  has  been  decided  frequently  at  law,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  puffer  at  an  auction.  That,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been  much  disputed  here. 
(Conolly  v.  Parsons,  8  Ves.  Junr.  625,  n.)  In  that  case,  we  contended  that  all  the  par- 
ties in  the  room  ought  to  know  the  law.  Lord  Kenyon  would  not  hear  us  Upon  that ; 
and  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  it  :  but  Blake,  being  the  common  acquaintance  of  both 
parties,  and  having  no  purpose  to  bid  for  the  vendor,  unfortunately  was  employed  to 
bid  for  the  reodee  ;  and  others,  knowing  that  he  was  generally  employed  for  the  ven- 
dor, thought  the  bidding  was  for  him.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  was  such  a  surprise 
upon  the  transaction  of  the  sale  that  he  would  leave  the  parties  to  law  ;  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  the  vendee  appointing  his  friend,  without  the  least  notion,  much 
less  intention,  that  the  sale  should  be  prejudiced,  was  fraud,  surprise,  or  anything  that 
could  be  characterized  as  morally  wrong.  That  case  illustrates  the  principle,  that  cir- 
cumstances of  that  sort  would  prevent  a  specific  performance  ;  and  that  it  is  competent 
to  this  court,  at  leaat  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  determine  whether  it  will  speci- 
fically execute  an  agreement,  to  receive  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  obtained  ;  and  I  will  not  say  there  are  not  cases  in  which  it  may  be  received,  to 
enable  the  court  to  rectify  a  written  agreement,  upon  surprise  and  mistake,  as  well  as 
fraud  ;  proper,  irrefragable  evidence,  as  clearly  satisfactory  that  there  has  been  mistake 
or  surprise,  as  in  the  other  case,  that  there  has  been  fraud.  I  agree,  those  producing 
evidence  of  mistake  or  sorprise,  either  to  rectify  an  agreement,  or  calling  upon  the 
court  to  refuse  a  specific  performance,  undertake  a  case  of  great  difficulty  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  incompetent  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  it  by  evi- 
dence."   9  Ves,  338-388. 

i  King  «.  Hamilton,  4  Pet.  811,  828  ;  Western  R.  H.  Co.  i>.  Babcock,  6  Met.  846  ; 
Adams,  Doctr.  of  En.  p.  84  :  1  Story,  Eq.  Jnr.  1 1  162-153  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  J  286  a. 

»  Calverley  t>.  Williams,  1  Ves.  Jour.  210. 
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absolute,  and  the  other  a  defeasance,  which  latter  the  mortgagee 
omitted  to  execute,  the  mortgagor  was  admitted  to  show  the  mis- 
take. And  in  these  cases  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  principle 
of  relief  whether  the  omission  is  charged  as  a  pure  and  innocent 
mistake,  or  as  a  fraud.1  But  the  mistake  must  be  a  mistake  of 
fact ;  for  as  to  mistakes  of  law,  though  the  decisions  are  some- 
what conflicting,  yet  the  weight  of  authority  is  now  clearly  pre- 
ponderant, that  mere  mistake*  of  law  are  not  remediable,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  peculiar  in  their  character,  and  involving  other  ele- 
ments in  their  decision.11  (a) 

§  862.  Bills  for  rescission  of  contract*.  Upon  the  same  general 
principle  of  equitable  relief,  where  the  bill  seeks  that  a  contract 
may  be  rescinded  or  cancelled,  or  given  up,  parol  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  prove  extraneous  facts  and  transactions  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  thus  indirectly  contradicting 
them.8  (A) 

§  363.  Bill*  to  reform  oontraot  So,  where  the  bill  is  brought 
to  reform  a  written  instrument  of  contract,  or  of  conveyance,  whether 
it  be  executory  or  executed  being  immaterial,  parol  evidence  is 
generally  admissible  to  show  a  mistake  in  the  instrument.  But 
the  proof  in  this  case  must  be  of  a  mutual  mistake  ;  for  though  a 

1  Joynea  v.  Statham,  S  Atk.  388  ;  Mason  v.  Armitage,  13  Ves.  EG.  And  m  Rich 
v.  Jackson,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  51*  ;  s.  c.  6  Ves.  SSI  ;  Towns  bend  (Mara.)  v,  Stangraom,  6 
Vea.  338  ;  Hunt  r.  Ronamanier,  8  Wheat.  171,  211  ;  Brainenl  v.  Brainerd,  15  Conn. 
575  ;  Fishell «.  Bell,  1  Clarke,  Ch.  87. 

*  Hunt  v.  Rousmaniere,  1  Pet.  15 ;  Bank  United  States  v.  Daniel,  IS  Pet  S3,  G5 ; 
1  Story,  Eq.  Jnr.  118. 

■  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  181 ;  3  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  §  694 ;  Id.  RedQold'e  ed.  vol.  i  JS  894, 
694  a;  Mitfords  Plead,  in  Eq.  p.  103  (3d  ed.) ;  Boyoa  v.  Grundy,  3  Pet  810. 

(a)  Toops   v.   Snyder,   70    Ind.   551  ;  not  express  the  true  intention  of  the  par- 

Heavenridge    v.   Hondy,   49    Ind.    434  ;  ties,  and  introducing  it  for  the  purpose  of 

Lesilie  v.  Richardson,  60  Ala.  533  ;  Snell  showing  the  circumstances  which  make  it 

v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.,  98   U.  S.  85  ;    Gebb  inequitable  and  unconscientious  that  the 

v.  Rose,  40  Md.  387  ;  Ooltra  v.  Saniaack,  intention  should  be  carried  out     Stoutrn- 

53  111.  458  ;   Leavitt  o.  Palmer,  3  S.  Y.  burgh    v.    Tompkins,    1    Stockton,    Ch. 

IB;  McAninch  o.  Lacghlin,  13  Pit.  St.  871.  (N.  J.)  83Z 

But  when  both  parties  to  a  contract  are  (S)  Oral  evidence  that  an  instrument 

ignorant  that  a  certain  right  which  the  purporting  to  be  an  agreement  between 

contract  purports  to  grant  no  longer  ex-  husband  and  wife  was  signed  with  a  mn- 

iats,  by  reason  of  the  action  upon  it  of  tunl  understanding  that  they  were  not 

some  law,  and  both  parties  suppose  it  to  legally  bound  thereby,  is  admissible  on  a 

be  granted  bv  the  contract,  then  the  mis-  bill  to  cancel  the  agreement     Earie  «■ 

take,  being  of  the  existence  of  the  right,  is  Rice,  111  Mass.  17.    But  where  husband 

a  mistake  of  fact,  and  the  contract  will  be  and  wife  each  had  drawn  a  will  in  favor  of 

reformed.      Blakeman   v.    Ekkeman,   39  the  other,   and,  by  mistake,  each  signed 

Conn.  320.      There  is  a  great  difference  the  will  drawn  by  the  other,  it  was  held 

between  introducing  parol  evidence  for  the  that  there  waa  no  will.     Alter1)  Appeal, 

purpose  of  showing  that  the  writing  does  87  Pa.  St  841, 
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mistake  on  one  side  may  be  a  ground  for  rescinding  a  contract,  or 
for  refusing  to  enforce  its  specific  performance,  it  is  only  where 
the  mistake  is  mutual  that  equity  will  decree  an  alteration  in  the 
term*  of  the  instrument1  (a)  Whether  this  ought  to  be  done  upon 
merely  verbal  evideuce,  where  there  is  no  previous  article  or 
memorandum  of  agreement  or  other  proof  in  writing,  by  which  to 
reform  the  instrument,  has  sometimes  been  doubted,  but  is  now 
no  longer  questioned.  The  written  evidence  may  be  more  satis- 
factory, but  the  verbal  evidence  is  clearly  admissible ;  for  the  writ- 
ten evidence  may  be  only  a  letter,  or  a  memorandum,  of  no  higher 
degree,  in  legal  estimation,  than  oral  testimony,  though  more  dis- 
tinct and  certain  in  the  conviction  it  may  produce.  (£)  It  is  there- 
fore only  required  that  the  mistake  be  either  admitted,  or  distinctly 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court ;  and  though  the  undertak- 
ing may  be  one  of  great  difficulty,  especially  against  the  positive 
denial  of  the  answer,  yet  the  reported  cases  show  that  this  may  be 
done.  The  language  of  the  learned  judges  on  this  point  implies 
no  more  than  this,  that,  in  determining  whether  such  proof  has 
been  given,  great  weight  will  be  allowed  to  what  is  properly 
sworn  in  the  answer.3    But  whether,  in  a  bill  to  reform  a  writ- 


f  Equity,  p.  171 ;  1  Stray,  Eq.  Jnr.  \%  165,  167.     And  see  the 
[cam,  in  While  &  Tudor'i  Leading  Cues  in  Equity  (Am.  ed.), 


1  Adam*  Doe  tr.  of  I  , 
note*  to  Woollan  c.  Heam,  i  _  ..... 

by  Han  &  Wallace,  vol.  ii.  part  1,  pp.  644-596,  where  all  the  cases  on  this  subject 
•re  collected  sud  reviewed. 

1  Ibid.  And  see  Gillespie  e.  Moon,  3  Johns,  Ch.  585,  000,  when  this  point  was 
considered,  and  the  authorities  reviewed.  See  also  Townshend  v.  Stangroom,  6  Vea. 
828 ;  Shelbuma  v.  Incbiquin,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  338,  811  ;  Barstow  v.  Kilvington,  6  Vea. 
60S  ;  Newsom  v.  Bnfferlow,  1  Der.  Ch.  379  ;  Inakoe  e.  Proctor,  6  Moor.  811.  Where 
the  mistake  alleged  in  the  bill  ia  admitted  in  the  answer,  hut  the  answer  seta  up  an 
agreement  different  from  that  alleged  in  the  bill,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove 
what  was  the  real  agreement.  Well*  v.  Hodge,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  ISO.  How  far  a  court 
of  equity  ought  to  be  active  in  granting  relief  by  a  tptdjic  performanct,  in  favor  of  a 

arty  seeking,  first,  to  reform  the  contract  by  parol  evidence,  and  then,  in  the  same 
L,  to  obtain  performance  of  it  ss  thus  reformed,  is  a  point  upon  which  learned  judges 
have  held  different  opinions.  The  English  judges  have,  on  various  occasions,  refused 
to  grant  the  relief  prayed  for  under  such  circumstances;  and  at  other  times  have  ex- 
pressed strong  opinions  against  it.  But  in  this  country,  ss  will  be  seen  in  the  note 
Mow,  the  weight  of  opinion  ia  in  favor  of  granting  the  relief ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  granted.  Gillespie  v.  Moon,  supra ;  Keisselbrack  e.  Livingston,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
144  ;  Bellows  v.  Stone,  14  N.  H.  176.  And  see  1  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  5  161  ;  ante,  roL  L 
|  396  a;  Wooden  v.  Haviland,  18  Conn.  101. 

(a)  But  equity  will   interfere  only  as  eretlon  without  notice,  courts  of  equity 

between  the  original  parties  or  those  claim-  will  grant  no  relief.     1   Story,  Eq.  Jur, 

log  under  them  In  privity  ;  such  as  per-  j  165,  and  cases  cited.     Also  same,  Red. 

sonal  representatives,  hafre,  devisees,  lega-  field's  ed.  f  |  164  a-164  g,  and  notes  con. 

tees,    assignees,    voluntary    grantees,    or  teining  the  latest  cases. 
judgment  creditors,   or    purchasers   from         (6)  Hearn  v.  Equitable  Safety  Ins.  Co., 

thsm  with  notice  or  the  facta.     As  against  4  Cliff.  C.  C.  IDS  ;  Bragger  v.  State  Invest- 

bona  fid*  purchaser*  for  •  valuable  oonsid-  went  Co.,  5  Sswy.  C.  CT  804. 
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ten  instrument,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  allegation  or  charge 
of  fraud,  and  on  the  ground  of  accident  and  mistake  alone,  verbal 
evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  a  distinct  and  independent  agree- 
ment, not  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  written  instrument,  to 
do  something  further  than  is  there  stated,  and  which  the  Statute 
of  Fraudi  require*  to  be  proved  by  aritiny,  is  a  point  involved  in 
no  little  doubt,  by  the  decided  cases.  In  those  which  have  fallen 
under  the  author's  notice,  the  evidence  has  been  held  admissible, 
in  cases  not  within  the  statute  ; '  but  in  regard  to  those  to  which 
the  statute  applies,  the  decisions  in  England  are  not  uniform? 

1  Baker  o,  Paine,  1  Ves.  <5fl,  was  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  good*,  between  ven- 
dor and  purchaser.  And  Bee  Bellows  V.  Stone,  II  N.  H.  175;  Wesley*.  Thomas,  8 
H.  4.7.  24. 

1  In  the  following  English  cases  verbal  evidence  was  admitted ;  namely,  in  Rogers 
e.  Earl,  1  Dick.  291,  to  rectify  a  mistake  of  the  solicitor,  in  drawing  a  marriage  settle- 
ment ;  in  Thomas  t>.  Darin,  Id.  301,  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  a  conveyance,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  parcels  of  land  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  in  Mima  e.  Urry,  2  Ch.  Ca. 
22G,  to  prove  a  mistake  in  the  penal  sum  of  a  bond  by  writing  it  forty  instead  of  four 
Kundrtd  pounds,  for  which  lattor  sum  the  heir  of  the  obligor  was  accordingly  charged. 

But  such  evidence  was  rejected,  or  held  inadmissible,  in  Hardwood  e.  Wallace,  cited 
in  2  Ves.  195,  where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  a  miatake  in  drawing  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  thereby  to  exclude  all  the  daughters  of  a  second  marriage  ;  in  Woollam  e. 
Hearn,  7  Ves.  211,  where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  a  parol  agreement  for  a  lower  rent 
than  was  inserted  in  the  lease,  which  wsa  for  seventeen  years  ;  and  in  Att-Oen.  v. 
Bit  well,  1  Y.  ft  C.  569,  SS£,  583,  where  it  was  attempted  to  show  by  parol  evidence 
that,  in  a  contract  with  the  crown  for  the  sale  of  the  manor  of  Eckington,  with  the 
appurtenances,  the  advowson  was  omitted  by  mistake. 

In  the  following  American  cases,  also,  verbal  evidence,  in  cases  within  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  was  held  inadmissible  :  Dwight  t>.  Pomeroy,  17  Mass.  303,  where  the  plain- 
tiff, being  a  creditor  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  had  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  filed  his  bill  against  the  trustees  to  reform  an 
alleged  mistake  in  the  trusts  expressed  in  the  deed.  So,  in  Elder  *.  Elder,  1  Fairf.  80, 
where  the  written  agreement  was  for  the  conveyance  of  a  "  lot  of  land  in  Windham, 
formerly  owned  by  J.  E., "  and  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  prove  by  parol  that  it  waa 
intended  to  include  the  adjoining  land  in  Weatbrook,  under  the  same  ownership,  but 
that  this  was  omitted  by  mistake.  In  Osborn  t>.  Phelps,  19  Conn.  03,  an  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  lands  was  drawn  in  two  separate  instruments  ;  one  to  be  signed  by  the 
vendor,  and  the  other  by  the  purchaser,  and  neither  of  the  instruments  containing  any 
reference  to  the  other  ;  but  each  was  signed  by  the  wrong  partv  by  mistake,  which  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  prove  by  parol  evidence,  but  the  court  (Ellsworth,  J.,  sCrmue  dis- 
teiUierde)  held  it  inadmissible. 

But  in  other  American  cases  such  evidence,  upon  great  consideration,  has  been  held 
admissible.  The  principal  of  these  is  Gillespie  v.  Moon,  2  Johns.  Ch.  585,  which  was 
a  bill  for  relief,  and  for  the  reconveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land,  which  bud  been  included, 
by  mistake  or  fraud,  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  ;  and  upon  general  grounds,  after  a  review 
of  the  cases  by  the  learned  Chancellor  Kent,  verbal  evidence  of  the  mistake  waa  admit- 
ted, and  a  reconveyance  decreed.  3o  in  Tilton  v.  Tilton,  S  S.  H.  365,  where  tenantt 
in  common  agreed  to  make  partition  pursuant  to  a  verbal  award,  and  executed  deeds 
accordingly  ;  but  in  the  deed  to  the  plaintiff  a  parcel  assigned  to  him  was  omitted  by 
mistake,  and,  in  a  bill  for  relief,  verbal  evidence  of  the  mistake  waa  held  admissible, 
sud  relief  thereupon  decreed.  So,  in  Langdon  v.  Keith,  9  Vt.  299,  where,  upon  the 
transfer  of  a  part  only  of  several  promissory  notes  secured  by  mortgage,  an  assignment 
of  the  mortgagee's  entire  interest  in  the  mortgage  was  made  by  mistake,  instead  of  a 
part;  and  relief  was  decreed,  upon  the  like  proof.  So,  in  DeRiemer «.  Cantillon, 
4  Johns.  Ch.  35,  where  a  portion  of  the  land  purchased  at  a  sherifl's  sale  was,  by  mis- 
take, omitted  in  his  deed  to  the  purchaser  ;  and,  upon  parol  evidence  of  the  fact,  the 
judgment  debtors  were  decreed  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  omitted  parcel.     And 
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neither  are  those  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  weight  of  modern 
opinions  in  the  former  country  seems  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
parol  evidence,  and  in  this  country  is  in  its  favor,  (a)  It  is,  how- 
ever, universally  agreed,  that  the  statute  interposes  no  obstacle  to 
relief  against  fraud,  whether  actual  or  constructive ;  and,  there- 
fore, courts  of  equity  have  always  unhesitatingly  relieved  parties 
against  deeds  and  other  instruments,  which  have  been  fraudulently 
made  to  express  more  or  less  than  was  intended  by  the  party  seek- 
ing relief.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  moral  or  equitable  dis- 
tinction between  a  fraud  previously  conceived,  and  afterwards 

see  Keisselbrack  «.  Livingston,  4  Johns.  Ch.  144  ;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  1 101,  and  notes ; 
Hogan  v.  Del.  Ills.  Co.,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  122  ;  Smith  D.  Chapman,  1  Conn.  844  ;  Wat- 
noil  c.  Wells,  6  Conn.  468  ;  Chamberlain  v.  Thompson,  10  Conn.  243  ;  Wooden  b. 
Haviland,  18  Conn.  101. 

In  several  oases  the  evidence,  upon  which  the  mistake  was  corrected,  was  partly 
verbal  and  partly  in  writing,  the  former  being  admitted  without  objection.  See  Exeter 
V.  Exeter,  3  My.  &  Cr.  821  ;  Shipp  «.  Swann,  2  Bibb,  82. 

In  others,  usually  cited  upon  the  point  in  question,  the  evidence  was  in  letters,  or 
other  writings,  signed  by  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  mistake  was  made.  See  Randal 
v.  Randal,  2  P.  Wine.  464  ;  Bantow  r.  Kilvington,  S  Ve*.  S9S  ;  Bedford  v.  Abercom, 
1  My.,4  Cr.  312  ;  Jalabert  v.  Chandoe,  1  Eden,  872  ;  Pritchard  v.  Quinchant,  Ambl. 
147. 

In  other  cases,  also,  frequently  cited  in  this  connection,  the  hill  sought  a  specific 
performance  of  the  contract  as  it  was  written  ;  in  which  case,  as  the  court  is  not  bound 
to  decree  a  performance  unless  the  plaintiff  is  equitably  entitled  to  it,  under  all  the 
circa  instances,  it  ia  everywhere  agreed  that  verbal  evidence  is  admissible,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  to  ahow  that  the  writing  does  not  express  the  real  intent  of  the 
parties.  See  Rich  v.  Jackson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  C.  514  ;  6  Ves.  834,  n.  ;  Clarke  ti.  Grant,  11 
Yes.  510  ;  Higginson  c  Clowes,  IS  Tea.  516  ;  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  Sch.  A  Left.  22. 


(a)  In  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Sitwell,  1  T.  ft  C.  intention  of  both  parties  that  a  portion  of 
E59,  Baron  Alderson,  in  delivering  his  the  estate  was  not  to  pass.  But  in  my 
judgment,  said  ;  "  I  cannot  help  feeling  present  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  to 
that,  in  the  cane  of  on  executory  agreement,  me  that  the  court  ought  not,  in  any  case, 
Brat  to  reform  and  then  to  decree  an  exe-  where  the  mistake  is  denied,  or  not  ad- 
dition of  it,  would  be  virtually  to  repeal  mitted  by  the  answer,  to  admit  parol  evi- 
the  Statute  of  Fraud*.  The  only  ground  deuce,  and  upon  that  evidenae  to  reform 
on  which  I  think  the  case  could  have  been  an  executory  agreement." 
put,  would  have  been  that  the  answer  cod-  In  Wood  v.  Midgley,  27  Eng.  Law  k 
tained  an  admission  of  the  agreement  as  Eq.  206,  5  De  G.  Mac.  &  G.  41,  the 
stated  in  the  bill ;  and  the  parties  mutu-  bill  averred  that  the  defendant  entered 
ally  agreeing  that  there  was  a  mistake,  the  into  an  agreement  to  purchase  an  estate, 
case  might  havs  fallen  within  the  principle  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  reduced 
of  those  cases  at  law,  where  there  ia  a  de-  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties 
claratiou  on  an  agreement  not  within  the  the  next  morning.  The  bill  also  alleged 
statute,  and  no  issue  taken  upon  the  agree-  that  the  defendant  paid  fifty  pounds  as 
tnont  by  the  plea  ;  because,  in  snch  case,  a  deposit,  and  took  a  receipt,  but  that 
it  would  seem  aa  if,  the  agreement  of  the  he  bad  refused  to  complete  the  purchase, 
parties  being  admitted  by  the  record,  the  and  had  never  signed  the  agreement.  The 
case  would  no  longer  be  within  the  statute,  plaintiff  prayed  for  a  specific  performance. 
I  should  then  have  taken  time  to  consider.  The  defendant  demurred  to  the  bill  on  the 
whether,  according  to  the  dicta  of  many  ground  that  the  case  came  within  the  Stat- 
venerable  judges,  1  should  not  have  been  nte  of  Frauds,  and  the  objection  was  sua- 
authorized  to  reform  an  executory  agree-  tained, 

ment    for  the   conveyance  of  an  estate,  The  American  rule,  as  stated  by  Mr, 

where  it  was  admitted  to  have  been  the  Greenleaf  in  the  text,  was  adhered  to  in 

vol.  in.  SB 
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consummated  in  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and  a  fraud 
subsequently  conceived,  and  attempted  to  be  consummated  by  an 
iniquitous  literal  adherence  to  the  terms  of  an  instrument,  which, 
by  accident  or  mistake,  does  not  express  what  was  intended.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  discern  any  substantial  reason  why  equity  should  not 
treat  both  as  alike  fraudulent,  and  relieve,  on  the  same  principle, 
as  well  against  the  one  as  against  the  other.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  moral  difference  between  cheating  another  by  purposely  be- 
traying him  into  a  mistake,  and  cheating  him  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  mistake  already  accidentally  made. 

§  864.    Parol  evidence  to  ihow  a  deed  to  be  a  mortgage.      Parol 

evidence  is  also  admitted  in  equity,  to  prove  that  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance, made  absolute  by  mistake  or  accident,  was  intended  only 
at  a  mortgage.  This  evidence  has  always  been  admitted  in  bills 
to  redeem,  in  which  mode  the  point  usually  occurs ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  admissibility  is  applied  to  other  cases  of  mistake  and 
accident,  as  well  as  of  fraud,  wherever  justice  and  equity  require 
its  application.1     Such  evidence  is  also  admitted  to  prove  a  parol 


Conawayu.  Gore,  2*  Kan.  389,  when  itwas  express  or  convey,  was  occasioned  by  mis- 
held  to  be  no  defence  to  a  suit  to  reform  a  take  or  by  deceit  and  fraud,  will  not  along 
deed,  that  the  agreement  for  the  sale  was  constitute  Bach  an  estoppel.  There  most 
oral,  though  required  by  the  Statute  of  concur,  also,  soma  change  in  the  condition 
Frauds  to  be  in  writing,  and  in  accord  are  or  position  of  the  party  seeking  relief,  by 
Petesch  ».  Harobach,  48  Wis.  443 ;  Prior  reason  of  being  induced  to  enter  upon  the 
«.  Williams,  S  Abb.  (N.  Y.)  App.  Dec.  execution  of  the  agreement,  or  to  do  acts 
624.  In  the  cose  of  Glass  «.  Hul  bert,  102  upon  the  faith  of  it,  as  if  it  were  executed 
Mass.  24,  Wells,  J.,  gives  an  exhaustive  with  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of 
review  of  the  authorities  ou  this  point,  and  the  other  party,  either  express  or  implied, 
states  the  law  as  follows  :  —  "  when  the  for  which  he  would  be  left  without  redress 
proposed  reformation  of  an  instrument  in-  if  the  agreement  were  to  be  defeated, 
volves  the  specific  enforcement  of  an  oral  Upon  a  somewhat  extended  examination 
agreement  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  of  the  decisions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
or  when  the  term  sought  to  be  added  the  Statute  of  Frauds  upon  the  right  to 
would  so  modify  the  instrument  as  to  make  have  equitable  relief  where  the  writing  is 
it  operate  to  convey  an  interest,  or  secure  defective,  although  many  of  them,  when 
a  right  which  can  only  be  conveyed  or  se-  the  relief  has  been  granted,  hardly  come 
cured  through  an  instrument  in  writing,  within  this  definition  in  the  apparent  char- 
sad  for  which  no  writing  has  ever  existed,  acter  of  the  particular  facta  upon  which 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  a  sufficient  an-  they  were  decided,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that 
*«  such  a  proceeding,  unless  the  plea  this  principle  of  discrimination  is  the  only 


of  the  statute  can  be  met  by  some  ground  one  which  can  give  consistency  to  the  great 
of  estoppel,  to  deprive  the  party  of  his  mass  of  authorities  upon  this  subject." 
right  to  set  up  that  defence.     Jordan  v.     The  esse  of  Gillespie  v.  Moon,  2  Johns. 


Sawkins,  I  Ves.  Jr.  402  ;  Osborn  t>.  Phelps,  Ch.  585,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  in 
18  Conn.  83  ;  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  Sen.  k  note  2,  was  followed  in  De  Peyster  «.  Hsa- 
Lef.  22.  The  fact  that  the  omission  or  brouck,  1  Kern.  (N.  Y.)  S91,  and  the  de- 
defect  iu  the  writing  by  reason  of  which  it  cision  in  Wiswall  c.  Hall,  3  Paige  [N.  Y.), 
failed  to  convey  the  land,  or  express  the  813,  is  to  the  same  effect, 
obligation  which  it  is  sought  to  make  It 
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agency  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  order  to  raise  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  principal,  where  the  agent  has  purchased  and  taken 
the  conveyance  in  his  own  name.1  So,  in  a  bill  to  reform  a  bond, 
and  for  relief,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  the  bond, 
made  joint  by  mistake,  was  intended  to  be  joint  and  several ;  or 
that  the  name  of  the  wrong  person  was  inserted  as  obligee.1  (a) 

§  365.  Trust*.  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  cases  of  trustt,  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  that  they 
be  proved  by  some  writing,  but  that  this  relates  only  to  express 
trusts,  intentionally  created  by  the  parties,  and  not  to  reeulting 
and  implied  trutts,  arising  out  of  collateral  facts.  Such  facts, 
therefore,  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence.8  (A)  And  though 
they  go  to  contradict  the  terms  of  a  deed,  yet  if  they  also  go  to 
prove  fraud,  parol  evidence  is  admissible,  in  order  to  "force  a 
trust  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party."*  And  irrespective  of 
any  allegation  of  fraud,  it  has  been  settled,  upon  great  considera- 
tion, that  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  that  the  purchase- 
money  for  an  estate  was  paid  by  a  third  person,  other  than  the 
grantee  named  in  the  deed,  in  order  to  establish  a  trust  in  favor 
of  him  who  paid  the  money."  It  is  also  admissible  to  charge 
a  trust  upon  an  executor,  or  a  devisee,  who  has  prevented  the 
testator  from  making  provision  in  hie  will  for  the  plaintiff,  by 

Co.,  1  Paige,  48  ;  Murks  «.  Pell,  1  John*.  Ch.  686.  And  rai  2  Cruise's  Dig.  tit.  1G, 
c  I,  i  11,  li.  1  (Qreenleaf '  a  ed.)  ;  James  t>.  Johnson,  8  Johns.  Ch.  417  ;  Henry  r. 
Davit,  7  Id.  40  ;  Clark  t>.  Henry,  2  Cowen,  824  ;  Wliittick  v.  Kane.  1  Paige,  202 ; 
Iniham  v.  Child,  1  Bro.  Ch.  C.  82,  and  cases  in  Perkins's  notes ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jnr. 
SS  768,  1018.     See  also  ante,  j  862,  n.,  and  vol.  I  §  284,  n. 

i  Jenkins  o.  Eldredge,  8  Story,  181,  286,  282,  283 ;  Morris  V.  Nixon,  1  How.  S.  C. 
118;  e,c.  17  Pet  108. 

1  Wiser  v.  Blachly,  1  Johns.  Ch.  807  ;  1  Story  Eq.  Jnr.  1  164. 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  {  266.  *  2  Btory,  Eq.  Jnr.  %  1188. 

*  See  Boyd  v.  McLean,  1  Johns.  Ch.  682,  where  the  casea  on  thia  point  are  collected 
and  reviewed  by  Kent,  Ch.  See  also  Bolaford  v.  Burr,  2  Johns.  Ch.  405  ;  2  Story,  Eq. 
Jnr.  |  1201,  n.  ;  Pillsbnry  v.  Pillsbury,  6  Shrpl.  107  ;  Bnnnels  v.  Jackson,  1  How. 
(Hiss.)  3G8  ;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jnr.  Chan.  671. 

s  this  : 

L  216;  Hoser  v.  Libenguth,  2  necessity.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  sacred  j 
Bawle  (Pa.)  428  ;  Jones  v.  Beach,  2  Da  for  if  the  chancery  do  once  take  liberty  to 
G.  M.  i  Oord.  886.  construe  a  trust  by  implication  of  law,  or 
(6)  In  Cook  b.  Fountain,  8  Swanst.  686,  to  presume  a  trust  unnecessarily,  a  way 
Lord  Nottingham  said  :  "There  is  one  ia  opened  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  con- 
good,  general,  infallible  rule  that  goes  to  (true  or  presume  any  man  in  England  out 
Doth  these  kinds  of  trusts.  (He  had  in-  of  hi*  estate.  And  so  at  last  every  case  in 
eluded  all  trusts  in  two  kinds,  —  express  court  will  beoomBcrwH  pro  amino."  Judge 
or  implied.)  It  la  such  a  general  rule  as  Story  thinks  this  statement  of  the  rule  ia 
never  deceives  ;  a  general  rule  to  which  too  strong.     2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  jj  1186. 
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expressly  and  verbally  undertaking  with  the  testator  to  fulfil  his 
wishes  in  that  respect,1  or  by  fraudulently  inducing  him  to  make 
a  new  will  without  such  provision,3  or  the  like ;  the  will  thus  pro- 
cured being  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  as  executor,  devisee,  or 
legatee.  And  in  some  cases  of  trusts  imperfectly  expressed,  parol 
evidence  has  been  held  admissible  in  explanation  of  the  intent. 
Thus,  where  a  testator  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  "  having  a 
perfect  confidence  that  she  will  act  up  to  those  views  which  1  have 
communicated  to  her,  in  the  ultimate  disposal  of  my  property  after 
her  decease ; "  the  wife  afterwards  died  intestate ;  and  a  bill  was 
filed  by  his  two  natural  children  for  relief,  against  his  heir  and 
next  of  kin,  and  her  heir  and  administrator,  alleging  that  the  tes- 
tator, at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  desired  his  wife  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  after  her  death,  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  she 
promised  so  to  do ;  parol  evidence  was  admitted  in  proof  of  this 
allegation.8  (a) 

§  866.  Parol  avidenoe  to  rebut  preiumptioaa.  In  certain  cases 
of  presumptions  of  law,  also,  parol  evidence  is  admitted  in  equity 
to  rebut  them.  But  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
those  presumptions  which  constitute  the  settled  legal  rules  of  con- 
struction of  instruments,  or,  in  other  words,  conclusive  presump- 
tions, where  the  construction  is  in  favor  of  the  instrument,  by 
giving  to  the  language  its  plain  and  literal  effect ;  and  those 
presumptions  which  are  raised  against  the  instrument,  imputing 
to  the  language,  prima  facie,  a  meaning  different  from  its  literal 
import.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  parol  evidence  is  admissible 
to  rebut  the  presumption,  and  give  fall  effect  to  the  language  of 
the  instrument ;  but  in  the  former  class,  where  the  law  conclu- 
sively determines  the  construction,  parol  evidence  is  not  admissi- 
ble to  contradict  or  avoid  it.  Thus,  where  the  same  specific  thing 
is  given  twice  to  the  same  legatee,  in  the  same  will,  or  in  the  will 
and  again  in  a  codicil,  and  where  two  pecuniary  legacies  of  equal 
amount  are  given  to  the  same  legatee  in  one  and  the  same  instru- 
ment, the  second  legacy  in  each  caae  is  presumed  to  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  first ;  but  as  this  presumption  is  against  the  lan- 

1  Oldham  v.  Litchfield,  2  Ten.  503.  And  see  Seech  v.  Kennurate,  AmbL  67 : 
Drakeford  v.  Willis,  3  Atk.  639. 

*  Thynn  e.  Thynn,  1  Vera.  286.    Bee  also  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  g  781. 
■  Podmore  v.  Qonniog,  7  Sim.  044  ;  a.  c.  5  Sim.  435. 

(a)  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  Ch,  C.  92. 
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guage  of  the  will,  parol  evidence  is  admissible,  where  the  subject 
is  capable  of  such  proof,  to  show  that  the  second  bequest  was 
intended  to  be  additional  to  the  first-  Such  would  be  the  case, 
where  the  bequests  were  of  sums  of  money,  or  of  things  of  which 
the  testator  had  several ;  as,  for  example,  one  of  his  horses,  without 
'  a  particular  specification  of  the  animal.1  But  where  two  legacies 
of  quantities  unequal  in  amount  are  given  to  the  same  person  by 
the  same  instrument,  or  where  two  legacies  are  given,  simpliciter, 
to  the  same  person  by  different  instruments,  whether  the  amounts 
or  quantities  in  the  latter  case.be  equal  or  unequal,  the  law  con- 
clusively presumes  the  second  bequest  to  be  additional  to  the  first ; 
and  this  construction  being  in  favor  of  the  language  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  a  positive  rule  of  law,  parol  evidence  will  not  be  admitted 
to  control  it.3  The  rule,  in  short,  amounts  to  this :  that  parol 
evidence  is  not  admissible  to  prove  that  the  party  did  not  mean 
what  he  has  said ;  but  that,  when  the  law  presume*  that  he  did 
not  so  mean,  parol  evidence  it  admissible  to  prove  that  he  did, 
by  rebutting  that  presumption ;  it  not  being  conclusive,  but  dis- 
putable. And  the  rule  is  applied,  not  only  to  cases  purely  testa- 
mentary, but  to  cases  where  there  was  first  a  will  and  then  an 
advancement,8  or  first  a  debt  and  then  a  will,1  as  well  as  to 
others. 

§  367.  Declaration*  of  FartiM.  The  parol  evidence  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  as  inadmissible,  refers  to  the  verbal  dec- 
larations of  the  party.6  In  both  classes  of  the  cases  referred  to, 
parol  evidence  is  clearly  admissible  to  show  any  collateral  fact* 
relating  to  the  party,  such  as  his  family,  fortune,  relatives,  situa- 
tion, and  the  like,  from  which  the  meaning  of  the  instrument  in 
question  can  be  collected.8    And  where  the  language  is  clear,  and 


880,  and  by  Sir  E.  Sugden,  in  Hall  v.  Hill,  1  Con.  k  Law,  140,  ICO. 

*  Ibid.  And  see  Hooley  e.  Hatton,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  S90,  n.  ;  For  v.  Foy,  i  uox,  un.  \J. 
168  ;  Beillia  v.  Botterfteld,  Id.  892  ;  Hunt  c  Beach,  6  iUdd.  361  ;  Hall  ■>.  Hill,  1 
Con.  ft  Law,  120,  138,  156  ;i.cl  Dni.  ft  War.  94  ;  Lee  v.  Pain,  4  Hare,  201, 
216  ;  Brown  v.  Seiwin,  Cas.  temp.  Talbot,  240. 

■  Roeewell  v.  Bennett,  8  Atk.  77  ;  Biggleaton  t>.  Grnbb,  2  Atk.  48  ;  Honck  v. 
Monck,  1  Ball  ft  B.  2B8  ;  Shudal  v.  JekylL  2  Atk.  616. 

*  Fowler  c.  Fowler,  8  P.  Wine.  858  ;  Wallace  e.  Pomfret,  11  Tea.  542.  The  casta 
cm  this  subject,  are  reviewed,  and  the  whole  doctrine  is  fully  sad  ably  ducaeeed,  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Snaden,  in  Hall  v.  Hill,  supra. 

1  See  omit,  vol.  i.  K  286,  296 ;  Guy  v.  Sharp,  1  My.  fc  K.  589. 

*  Ibid.  The  "  cironnwtoncea  of  the  case,"  which  Chancellor  Kent  held  admissible, 
in  Dewitt «.  Yates,  10  Johns.  156,  undoubtedly  were  the  collateral  facta  here  alluded 
to,  since  he  infers  to  no  othen,  in  delivering  hie  judgment. 
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there  is  no  presumption  of  lav  to  the  contrary,  ret  the  question 
of  intent  remains  to  be  collected  from  the  entire  instrument;  and 
two  bequests  in  the  same-  will  may  be  ascertained  to  be  either 
cumulative  or  substitutionary,  according  to  the  internal  evidence 
of  intention  thus  collected.1 

§  368.  Competency  of  partlra.  Fourthly,  as  to  the  objection,  «. 
that  the  witnets  u  incompetent  to  testify  in  the  cause.  The  com* 
petency  of  the  partiei  in  a  suit  in  equity,  as  witnesses,  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  their  testimony,  having  already  been  consid- 
ered,3 it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  competency  of  other  wit- 
nesses. On  this  point,  the  general  rule  in  equity  is  the  same  as 
at  law,  witnesses  being  held  incompetent  in  both  courts,  by  reason 
of  deficiency  in  understanding,  deficiency  in  religious  principle, 
infamy,  or  interest.8  A  slight  diversity  of  practice,  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  objection,  will  alone  require  a  brief  notice  in  this 
place. 

§  369.  When  objection  to  b«  talieu.  In  proceedings  at  law,  an 
objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  may  be  taken  in  any 
stage  of  the  cause,  previous  to  its  being  committed  to  the  jury, 
provided  it  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  ground  of  it  is  known  to  the 
party  objecting.4  The  same  rule  applies  to  examinations  viva 
voce  in  equity.  But  where  the  testimony  is  taken  by  depositions, 
the  practice  is  somewhat  varied.  The  ancient  forms  of  inter- 
rogatories included  a  question  whether  the  witness  was  or  was 
not  interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit ;  but  the  more  modern 
practice,  when  ground  of  incompetency  is  suspected,  is  to  file  a 
cross-interrogatory.  And  though  the  modern  rule  is,  that  the 
proper  time  for  examination  to  competency  is  before  publication, 
interrogatories  to  credit  alone  being  allowed  after  publication  ; 6 
yet,  where  an  objection  to  the  competency  is  discovered  by  the 
party  after  publication,  it  may  be  taken,  even  at  the  hearing,  if  it 
be  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  and  before  the  deposition  is 
read.8    And  this  is  done,  not  by  exhibiting  articles,  as  in  the 

I  Rnuell  v.  Dickson,  2  Dm.  &  War.  133,  is  as  example  of  this  kind. 

*  Supra,  §S  313-31S.  *  See  ante,  vol.  L  §5  86&-4S0. 

*  Ante,  VoL  L  |  421. 

*  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort,  S  Atk.  SIS  ;  Parcell  v.  McNamara,  8  Ves.  824  ;  Hill  *. 
Hill,  12  Vee.  106  ;  Perigal  v.  Nicholson,  Wightw.  63  ;  Vaughan  v.  Wott-.I1,  3  Swanst. 
895,  8S8,  899.  Where  a  partj/  U  examined  at  a  witness  between  the  parties  in  a 
■nit,  subject  to  all  just  exception*,  an  objection  to  his  testimony  ma;  be  taken  at  the 
hearing.     Mohawk  Bank  v.  Atwater,  2  Paige,  60. 

«  Callaghan  v.  Rochfort,  8  Atk.  818 ;  Keedham  *.  Smith,  2  Vera.  463.    And  tee 
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ordinary  case  of  discrediting  a  witness,  but  by  motion  for  leave 
to  examine  as  to  the  point  of  competency,  upon  affidavit  of  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  fact.1  If  the  witness  has  been  cross-exam- 
ined after  he  was  known  by  the  party  to  bo  incompetent,  this  is 
a  waiver  of  the  objection  ;a  and  the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  be 
on  the  objector,  to  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  he 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ground  of  objection 
to  his  competency.3 

Btokee  v.  M'Kemd,  S  Bro.  Ch.  C.  228  ;  Rogers  v.  Dibble,  S  Paige,  288.     So,  if  the 
ground  of  objection  appears  from  the  deposition  itself,  it  may  be  taken  at  the  hearing, 
before  the  deposition  is  read.     Ferigal  v.  Nicholson,  supra. 
1  Callagban  v.  Kochfort,  tupra. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

OP  THE  WEIGHT  AND  EFFECT  OF  EVIDENCE. 

§  370.  1.  AdmlMionm.  In  regard  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  an- 
answer  in  chancery,  when  read  in  evidence,  we  have  seen  that  the 
rule  in  equity  is  somewhat  different  from  the  rule  at  law.1  This 
diversity  arises,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  principles  recognized 
in  the  two  kinds  of  tribunals,  but  from  their  different  modes 
of  proceeding,  and  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
answer  is  offered  in  evidence.  In  chancery,  the  plaintiff  reads 
the  admissions  in  the  answer  in  the  same  cause,  merely  as  admit- 
(ions  in  pleading*,  of  facts  which  he  therefore  is  under  no  neces- 
sity to  prove.  He  is  consequently  only  bound  to  read  entire 
portions  of  such  parts  of  the  answer  as  he  would  refer  to  for  that 
purpose ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  principal  passage  in  question, 
and  such  others  as  are  explanatory  of  it,  or  are  essential  to  a 
perfect  understanding  of  its  moaning.3  In  other  respects,  and  so 
far  only  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  bill,  it  is  evidence  in  the  cause. 
But  when  an  answer  in  chancery  is  read  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is 
read  in  a  different  cause,  between  other  parties,  or  between  the 
same  individuals  in  another  forum,  and  in  another  and  different 
relation  ;  and  it  is  offered  and  regarded,  not  as  a  pleading,  but 
as  evidence  of  declarations  and  admissions  of  facts,  previously 
made  in  another  place,  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  offered ; 
and  in  this  view,  it  comes  within  the  principle  of  the  rule  respect- 
ing declarations  and  admissions  in  general;  namely,  that  the 
whole  must  be  taken  together.8  The  distinction  here  adverted  to 
is  observed  only  in  the  cause  in  which  the  answer  was  given ;  for 
even  in  chancery,  when  the  answer  of  a  party  in  another  cause  is 
offered  as  evidence,  the  whole  of  it  becomes  admissible,  like  other 


1  Cowen  741,  □,,  quoted  with  approbation  by  Marcy,  J.,  in  Forsyth  v.  Clark,  8  Wend. 
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documents  made  evidence  in  the  cause.1  Every  part,  however,  ia 
not  legally  entitled  to  equal  credit,  merely  because  the  whole  is 
admitted  to  be  read ;  but  each  part  of  the  statement  receives 
such  weight  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  seem  to 
deserve. 

§  371.  Evidence  of  parties.  In  taking  an  account,  before  the 
master,  the  examination  of  the  parties  is  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight  and  effect.  For  though,  when  one  party  is  examined  as 
a  wittiest  against  another  party  in  the  cause,  he  stands  in  the 
situation  of  any  other  witness,  and  may  be  cross-examined  by  the 
adverse  party,  but  his  testimony  cannot  be  used  in  his  own  favor; 
yet,  when  he  is  examined  before  a  master  in  relation  to  his  own 
rights  in  the  cause,  the  examination  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of 
discovery  ;  there  can  be  no  cross-examination  by  the  counsel ;  and 
he  cannot  testify  in  his  own  favor,  except  bo  far  as  his  answers 
may  be  responsive  to  the  interrogatories  propounded  to  him  by 
the  adverse  party.  To  this  extent,  his  answers  are  evidence  in  his 
own  favor,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  answer  of  a  defendant, 
responsive  to  the  bill,  is  evidence  against  the.  complainant.  And 
any  explanations,  necessary  to  prevent  any  improper  inference 
from  his  answer,  will  be  regarded  as  responsive  to  the  inter- 
rogatory. The  same  effect  is  allowed  to  answers  given  upon  an 
examination  viva  voce.3 

§  872.  Oath  of  aoooantixig  party.  Where  the  account  it  of  long 
standing,  the  court  will  sometimes  give  peculiar  effect  to  the 
oath  of  the  accounting  party,  by  a  special  order,  allowing  him 
to  discharge  himself,  on  oath,  of  all  such  matters  aa  he  cannot 
prove  by  vouchers,  by  reason  of  their  loss.*  So,  where  one  of 
several  executors  or  trustees  has  divested  himself  of  the  assets 
or  trust  funds,  by  delivering  them  over  to  bis  co-executors  or 
co-trustees,  the  court  will,  in  a  proper  case,  permit  him  to  dis- 
charge himself  by  his  own  oath,  instead  of  exhibiting  interroga- 

1  Boardman  t>.  Jackson,  2  Ball  k  Best  888  ;  Hart  t>.  Ten  Eyck,  mora. 

*  Benson  t>.  Le  Boy,  1  Paige,  122.  And  are  Armeby  e.  Wood,  1  Hopk.  229  ;  Hol- 
lister  r.  Berkley,  11  N.  H.  601.  And  although  it  i*  well  fettled,  thai  where  a  hook 
or  paper  is  produced  by  a  party,  from  which  he  ia  charged,  the  same  book  or  paper  may 
be  read  by  way  of  discharge,  Darston  v.  Lord  Oxford,  1  Eq.  Cm,  Abr.  10  ;  Haylv  v. 
Hill,  Id.  ;  Boardman  v.  Jackson,  2  Ball  k  Beat,  382  ;  Blount  e.  Barrow,  1  Bro,  Ch. 
Can.  76 ;  b.  o.  1  Ves.  Jr.  G46  ;  yet  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  diacharge  himself  by  a 
separate  affidavit,  Ridgeway  v.  Darwin,  7  Vea.  401 ;  nor  by  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent statement  of  fact  in  his  examination,  not  responnive  to  any  interrogatory,  Higbee 
».  Bacon,  8  Pick.  «*. 

■  Peyton  «.  Green,  1  Eq.  Cm.  All.  11 ;  Holetoomb  *,  Blven,  1  Ch.  Cw.  127. 
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tories  for  the  examination  of  the  others.1  But  this  is  allowed 
only  under  special  circumstances,  and  by  special  directions ; 
without  which  the  master  will  not  be  authorized  to  permit  a  party 
to  discharge  himself,  by  his  own  oath,  from  the  sums  proved  to 
have  come  to  his  hands.1  In  the  case,  however,  of  small  sums, 
under  forty  shillings,  it  is  an  old  rule  in  chancery  to  permit  an 
accounting  party  to  discharge  himself  by  his  own  oath,  stating 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  payments,8  and  swearing 
positively  to  the  fact,  and  not  merely  to  his  belief.4  (a) 

§  373.  AdmiMioiiB.  In  considering  the  testimony  in  the  cause, 
greater  weight  and  effect  is  given  to  facta  admitted  fly  the  parties 
than  to  evidence  aliunde;  and  greater  regard  is  due  to  solemn 
admissions  in  judicio  than  to  admissions  by  the  parties  en  pat*. 
Admissions  in  the  pleadings,  and  other  solemn  admissions  in 
judicio,  are  likened  to  algebraic  formula,  or  as  substitutes  for 
proof,  to  be  received  by  the  judge  in  order  to  facilitate  the  final 
decision  of  the  cause  ;  and  are  deemed  more  satisfactory  than  if 
found  by  a  jury,  and  equally  conclusive  upon,  the  parties.*  The 
court,  in  such  cases,  will  only  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
admission  was  understanding^  and  advisedly  made,  either  in  the 
pleadings,  or  in  the  cause,  as  a  substitute  for  proof,  and  without 
fraud,  in  order  to  hold  the  parties  conclusively  to  it ;  without  per- 
mitting it  to  be  retracted,  except  by  consent,  in  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  upon  a  rehearing  of  the  cause.  And 
whether  made  by  the  party  in  person,  or  made  by  his  counsel, 

1  Dines  v.  Scott,  1  Turn.  k.  Rush.  3SS ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1428,  1429,  5th  Am.  ed. 
12SD,  1231. 

1  Ibid.  It  has  been  held  sufficient  for  a  servant  or  an  apprentice,  in  answer  to  a 
bill  for  an  account,  to  say,  in  general,  that  whatever  he  received  m  by  him  received 
and  laid  out  again  bv  his  master'!  orders.     Potts  v.  Potts,  1  Vem.  207. 

1  1  Eq.  Cat.  Abr!  1L  pi.  13  ;  Anon.,  1  Vem.  288 ;  Marshfield  v.  Weston,  3  Vem.  ■ 
170 !  Rerasen  o.  Rcrasen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  501  ;  O'Neill  e.  HamiU,  1  Hogan,  183.  And 
see  Whicherley  v.  Whicherley,  1  Vem.  470  ;  9  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1425,  5th  Am.  ed.  1228. 
In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  same  nils  is  adopted  in  trials  at  law,  in  the  proof  of 
charges  by  books  of  account,  with  the  snppletorr  oath  of  the  party.  Union  Bank  ». 
Xnapp,  3  Pick.  106  ;  Dunn  t>.  Whitney,  1  Fairf.  15  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  {  118,  n.  In  the 
settlement  of  administration  account*  in  the  Probate  Court,  though  the  executor  or 
administrator  is  bound  to  verify  the  account  by  his  oath,  yet  he  is  not  therefore  a  com- 
petent witness,  upon  hi*  own  motion,  to  support  the  items  of  account,  except  as  In 
small  charges  under  forty  shillings.  Bailey  v.  Blanchard,  12  Pick.  186.  In  New 
York,  the  same  doctrine  is  recognized  ;  but  the  sum  is  fixed  by  statute  at  twenty  dol- 
lars.    Williams  v.  Purdy,  6  Paige,  1S6. 

<  Robinson  e.  Camming,  2  Atk.  410. 

*  Ante,  vol.  L  gf,  180,  205,  627  d. 

(a)  Books  of  account  kept  by  a  trustee  trust  estate,  when  the  trustee  could  not 
and  her  agents  maybe  admitted  as  evi-  produce  strict  vouchers.  Cookeiv.Cookea, 
dence  of  disbursements  in  reference  to  the    9  Jnr.  n.  a.  843. 
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is  immaterial;  the  remedy  of  the  part;  being  only  against  his 
counsel,  except  upon  proof  of  fraud.1  From  admissions  of  this 
conclusive  kind,  the  court  will  infer  any  other  facts  naturally 
deducible  from  them;  and  when  the  facts  thus  inferred  are  so 
necessarily  connected  with  the  facts  admitted,  that,  if  disproved, 
the  admissions  would  thereby  be  nullified,  the  evidence  offered  to 
disprove  them  will  be  rejected.  Thus,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a 
certain  woman  is  a  widow  of  an  individual  named,  their  marriage 
and  his  death  are  also  facts  which  the  court  would  conclusively 
infer.  And  if  the  admission  of  fact  be  made  in  the  defendant's 
answer,  but  the  fact  thus  legally  to  be  inferred  from  it  be  ex- 
pressly denied  in  the  answer,  the  admission  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  court,  notwithstanding  the  denial.  Thus,  where  the  case, 
as  set  forth  in  the  answer,  showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  controversy,  the  defendant  was  ordered  to 
pay  money  into  court  upon  the  strength  of  that  admission,  not- 
withstanding the  denial  of  such  interest  in  the  answer.*  So  where 
a  bill  was  Sled  for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to 
grant  a  lease,  and  also  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  ejectment 
brought  by  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  answer 
admitted  that,  when  the  defendant  let  the  plaintiff  into  possession 
of  the  premises,  it  was  his  own  expectation,  and  probably  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  the  holding  would  last  as  long  as  the  alleged 
term,  but  that  neither  party  was  bound  ;  the  court  held  the  defend- 
ant bound  by  this  admission  of  the  agreement,  and  refused  to 
dissolve  the  injunction.8  And,  on  the  principle  under  considera- 
tion, if  the  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  in  bar  of  the  bill,  and  the 
plaintiff  does  not  reply,  but  seta  down  the  plea  for  argument,  the 
matter  of  the  plea  will  be  conclusively  taken  for  true.1 

§  874.  Same  subject.  Though  the  solemn  admissions  of  parties 
are  regarded  as  thus  conclusive,  and  though  facts  admitted  on 
belief  only  are  ordinarily  received  as  true,  according  to  the  maxim, 
that  what  the  parties  believe  the  court  will  believe ;  yet  whether 


i  Bradish  v.  Gee,  Arabl.  229.  To  ■  bill  to  hare  ■  jointure  made  no  to  a  certain 
nun,  according  to  a  parol  agreement  before  marriage,  the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar  that  a 
settlement  was  made  by  ■  deed,  subsequent  to  the  parol  agreement ;  audit  was  held,  that 
the  deed  waa  concliuire  evidence  that  in  it  alt  the  precedent  treaties  and  agreement! 
wars  merged.     Bell™  v.  Benson,  1  Vent.  360. 

'  Domville  r.  Solly,  2  Boas.  372.  And  see  Thomas  >.  Visitors,  kc,  7  G.  *.  J. 
SO. 

"      -    "  "  -  "     '       "  1-  EtoL  «8,  iflO. 
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this  rule  is  applicable  to  admissions  made  by  an  executor  or  an 
administrator,  upon  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  liabilities  of  his 
testator  or  intestate,  is  a  point  not  perfectly  clear.  In  one  esse, 
where  a  bill  was  filed  by  a  creditor  against  an  administrator,  who 
in  his  answer,  stated  that  he  believed  the  debt  was  due ;  though 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  inclined  to  think  this  sufficient,  yet  both 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  of  counsel  with  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Richards, 
as  amicus  curia,  doubted  whether  it  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  decree  ;  and  an  interrogatory  was  therefore  exhibited.1  Belief 
of  a  party  personally  interested  in  knowing,  seems  to  be  that  belief 
which  is  intended  in  the  maxim. 

§  375.  2.  Testimony  of  wttnasM*.  In  estimating  the  weight 
and  effect  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  of  universal  application ;  each  case  being  determined 
by  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  according  to  its  own  circumstances. 
Yet  it  has  been  judicially  said,  that,  where  a  witness  against  the 
moral  conduct  of  another  is  under  a  necessity  of  first  exculpating 
himself,  no  regard  ought  to  be  given  to  his  evidence  ;9  that  the 
positive  testimony  of  one  credible  witness  to  a  fact  is  entitled  to 
more  weight  than  that  of  several  others  who  testify  negatively, 
or,  at  most,  to  collateral  circumstances,  merely  persuasive  in  their 
character  ;•  and  that  the  testimony  of  a  willing  and  uncorrobo- 
rated witness,  who  merely  states  his  understanding  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  parties,  is  entitled  to  no  weight.4  If  a  witness 
swears  that  he  never  heard  of  a  certain  transaction  at  or  before 
a  certain  time,  this  is  regarded  as  a  negative  pregnant  that  he  did 
hear  of  it  after  that  time.6  So,  an  affirmation  by  a  vendor  that 
he  did  not  recollect  his  having  authorized  a  person  to  sign  bis 
name  to  a  covenant  for  title,  will  not  be  deemed  either  a  denial 
of  such  authority,  or  a  disbelief  that  it  was  actually  given ;  and 
further  proof  of  such  authority  will  not  be  required,  if  the  owner 
knew  of  the  sale  and  acquiesced  in  it* 

§  376.  Conv«natlotu.  Declarations.  It  is  a  general  rule,  appli- 
cable not  only  to  evidence  of  conversations  or  declarations,  but  to 
correspondence  on  a  particular  subject,  that  if  a  party  makes  use 
of  a  portion  of  a  conversation  or  correspondence,  he  thereby  gives 

»  Hfll  v.  Binnev,  fl  Ye*.  7S6.  ■  Watkyns  *.  Walkyna,  3  Atk.  BT. 

*  Kennedy  v.  Keonedy,  2  Alt.  671 ;  Todd  «.  Hardie,  fi  Ala.  B93  ;  Littlefield  V. 
Clarkf,  3  llesaus.  165. 

*  Powell  f.  Swan,  0  Dans.  1. 

*  Walker  b.  Walker,  I  Atk,  100.  •  Talbot  v.  Sibree,  1  Dana,  68. 
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credit  to  the  whole,  and  authorizes  the  adverse  party  to  use  at 
his  pleasure  any  other  portion  that  relates  to  the  same  subject. 
But  it  doea  not  follow  that  the  court  is  bound,  therefore,  to  give 
to  every  part  of  such  evidence  equal  credit  and  weight ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  it  be  treated  as  an  absolute  nullity ;  but  if  it 
be  not  entirely  neutralized  by  opposing  evidence,  such  weight  will 
be  attributed  to  it  as  on  the  whole  it  may  deserve.1 

§  877.  WltnMMB  known  boforahuid.  It  is  obvious,  also,  to 
remark,  that  frequently  a  higher  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  either  been  thovm  to  the  adverte 
party  previous  to  their  examination,  according  to  the  ancient 
course  in  chancery,  or  sworn  in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the 
proctor  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the  practice  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  than  to  that  of  witnesses  whose  names  were 
unknown  to  the  adverae  party  until  their  depositions  were  pub- 
lished. For  in  the  former  case  the  party  had  ample  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  to  impeach  it  if 
unworthy  of  credit,  while  in  the  latter  this  was  impossible.  Yet 
here,  also,  no  inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down,  each  case  being 
chiefly  governed  by  its  own  circumstances. 

§  878.  Faiaua  in  nno,  fnlaiu  in  omnibus.  The  maxim,  "  Falsus 
in  uno,  falsuB  in  omnibus,"  has  a  juster  application  to  witnesses 
in  chancery  than  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  For  in  the  latter 
tribunals  the  witness  is  not  only  examined  orally,  but  is  subjected 
to  a  severe  and  rapid  cross-examination,  without  sufficient  time 
for  reflection  or  for  deliberate  answers,  and  hence  may  often 
misrepresent  facts,  from  infirmity  of  recollection  or  mistake ;  in 
which  case,  to  apply  the  maxim  in  extenso  to  his  testimony  would 
be  highly  unjust.  Yet  such  mistakes  must,  of  necessity,  detract 
something  from  the  credit  due  to  his  accuracy,  though  he  may 
not  be  chargeable  with  moral  turpitude.  But  where,  according 
to  the  course  of  chancery,  the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  taken 
upon  interrogatories  in  writing,  deliberately  propounded  to  him 
by  the  examiner,  no  other  person  being  present;  and  where  ample 


Hence  tin  production  of  a  letter-book,  on  the  call  of  the  plaintiff,  in  order  b  , 
tha  sending  of  certain  letters  copied  therein,  doea  not  entitle  the  defendant  to  read 
other  letten  in  the  same  book,  not  referred  to  in  thoae  wbieh  have  been  called  for. 
Sturge  ft  Buchanan,  10  Ad.  *  El.  698.  And  Me  Prince  ft  Sumo,  7  Ad.  &  El.  027  - 
Catt  ft  Howard,  S  Stark.  S  ;  ant*,  vol.  i.  *  407. 
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time  is  allowed  for  calm  recollection,  and  any  mistakes  in  his 
first  answers  may  be  corrected  at  the  close  of  the  examination, 
when  the  whole  is  distinctly  read  over  to  him ;  there  is  ground  to 
presume  that  a  false  statement  of  fact  is  the  result  either  of  bad 
design  or  of  grosB  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  culpable  reckless- 
ness of  assertion ;  in  either  of  which  cases  all  confidence  in  his 
testimony  must  be  lost,  or  at  least  essentially  impaired.  If  the 
statement  is  deliberately  and  knowingly  false  in  a  single  particular, 
the  credibility  of  the  whole  is  destroyed ;  but  if  it  is  erroneous 
without  a  fraudulent  design,  the  credibility  is  impaired  only  in 
proportion  as  the  cause  of  the  error  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
witness  himself.1 

§  S79.  3.  Affidavit*.  The  effect  of  judicial  documents  having 
been  considered  in  a  former  volume,  it  only  remains  to  take 
notice  of  the  nature,  admissibility,  and  effect  of  affidavit*,  in 
cases  peculiar  to  proceedings  in  chancery. 

§  380.  Definition.  An  affidavit  is  "  a  declaration,  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  taken  before  some  person  having  competent  and  law- 
ful power  to  administer  the  same."  ■  (n)  It  is  essential  to  public 
justice  that  an  affidavit  be  so  taken  as  that,  if  false,  the  affiant 
may  be  indicted  and  punished  for  perjury ;  and  to  this  end  the 
rules  of  practice  respecting  the  form  and  requisites  of  affidavits 
are  constructed.  It  is  therefore  generally  required  in  chancery, 
that  a  cause  be  first  pending,  in  which  the  affidavit  is  to  be  used; 
and  hence,  if  it  be  taken  before  the  bill  is  actually  filed,  it  cannot 
be  read,  but  will  be  treated  as  a  nullity.8  It  is  sufficient  that  it 
be  in  terms  so  positive  and  explicit  as  that  perjury  may  be  assigned 

1  The  maxim,  though  variously  expressed  by  the  civilians,  hat  reference  not  only 
to  falsehood  deliberately  perpetrated  in  writing,  but  to  mere  mistakes  in  an  oral 
examination.  ' '  Qui  in  uno,  into  in  plaribui,  minus  vera  acriptcrU,  in  cesteru  creden- 
dum  ei  non  eat."  Henoch.  Coucil.  1,  n.  800.  "Falsum  prawumatur  commisisee,  qui 
■emal/alaariit*  fuit."  Id.  ConcL  422,  n.  125.  "  Falaum  dictum,  a  testibus  in  nno, 
et  in  aliqoa  parte  ani  exaniinia,  totom  axamen  reddat  falaam,  nee  probat."  Mascard. 
De  Probation  ibus;  Concl.  744,  n.  1 ;  "  etianisi  testis  ignorsnter  in  una  paite  denosnin- 
set  falsum  ;  quia  tunc  totum  examen  censetnr  falsum,  et  non  probat.  Nam  testis  non 
debet  depone™,  nisi  id  quod  novit,  vel  vidit ;  et  in  hoc  non  potest  prartendere  igno- 
rantiam.       Id.  n.  7.     And  see  ante,  vol.  i.  {  441. 

■  8  Dan.  Oh.  FY  1769,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  L  SSI ;  Hind.  Ch.  Pr.  4S1. 

•  Hughes  v.  Ryan,  1  Beat..  827  ;  Anon.,  6  Madd.  278  ;  supra,  §  190. 

(a)  For  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vica-Chan-  Attorney- General  *.  Camngton,   8  Eng. 

tailor  Knight  Brace  on  the  relative  value  Law  &  flq.  73  (4  De  O.  ft  3.  140).    A.  bill 

or  evidence  given  by  affidavit  and  by  de-  cannot  be  read  as  an  affidavit  on  a  final 

positions  taken  on  written  interrogatories,  hearing  of  a  cause.      Aim  v.  Billops,  4 

and  on  the  use  of  cross-examination,  aeo  Jones,  Eq.  17. 
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upon  it.1  It  must  be  properly  entitled;  for  an  affidavit,  made  in 
one  cause,  cannot  be  read  to  obtain  an  order  in  another;3  and  an 
affidavit  not  properly  entitled  as  of  a  cause  pending,  or  otherwise 
appearing  to  have  been  legally  taken,  cannot,  if  false,  be  the 
foundation  of  an  indictment  for  perjury.*  But  it  is  sufficient  if 
it  was  correctly  entitled  when  it  was  sworn,  though  the  title  of 
the  cause  may  afterwards  have  been  changed  by  amendment.4 
It  is  also  sufficient,  where  there  are  several  defendants,  if  it  states 
the  name  of  the  first,  adding, "  and  others,"  without  naming  them ; 
if  there  be  no  other  suit  pending  between  the  plaintiff  and  that 
defendant  with  others.6  It  is  also  proper,  though  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  that  the  affidavit  of  any  person,  other  than  a  party 
in  the  cause,  should  state  the  true  place  of  residence  and  the  addi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  affiant. 

§  881.  office  of  ui  affidavit.  The  office  of  an  affidavit  is  to 
bring  to  the  court  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  and  therefore  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  ttatement  of  fact*  only,  as  they  substantially  exist, 
with  all  necessary  circumstances  of  time,  place,  manner,  and  other 
material  incident!.  It  is  improper  to  state  conclusions  of  law,  or 
legal  propositions,  such  as,  that  a  legal  service  was  made,  or  legal 
notice  given,  without  stating  the  manner ;  or  that  the  party  has 
a  good  defence,  without  stating  the  nature  and  grounds  of  it ;  but 
the  affidavit  should  state  particularly  how  the  service  was  made 
or  notice  given,  and  what  are  the  grounds  and  merits  of  his 
defence  or  claim,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  the  legality,  and 
whether  the  defence  or  claim  is  well  founded  or  merely  imaginary ; 
and  that  the  party  may  be  criminally  proceeded  against,  if  the 
statement  be  false.8  (a)    It  must  not  state  arguments,  nor  draw 

1  Coala  r.  Chase,  1  Bland,  187  ;  supra,  {  IS*. 
'  Lnmbroxo  «.  White,  Dick.  150. 

*  Hawley  t>.  Donelly,  8  Paige,  415.  And  bm  Stafford  v.  Brown,  1  Paige,  380 ; 
*»p™,*180. 

*  Hawee  *.  Bamford,  9  Sim.  653. 

*  White  v.  Htm,  8  Paige,  641. 

*  Meach  v.  Chappell,  8  Paige,  135 ;  Sea  Ins.  Co.  t.  Stebbina,  Id.  GOG ;  3  Dan.  Ch. 
Ft.  1776,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  801.  And  Me  Unclear  v.  Howard,  2  Bibb,  166  ;  Davis 
v.  Gray,  8  Lit.  151 ;  Thayer  v.  Swift,  Walk.  Ch.  (Mich.)  381. 

(a)  Evidence  of  belief  only  is  admuaf-  Teraatfona  with  third  persons,  who  might 
"       l  interlocutory  application,  though    be,  hut  an  not,  produced,  and  where  the 


not  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause  ;  and  the    deponent  swears  that  ha  disbelieves  the 
■rronnda  of  such  belief  are  properly  stated    statements  made  to  him  by  em' 
i  the  affidavit,  even  in  the  case  where    Bird  v.  Lake,  lH,*H.  111. 
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inferences,  nor  contain  other  irrelevant,  impertinent,  or  scandalous 
matter ;  otherwise  such  matter  will  be  expunged  by  the  court, 
with  or  without  reference  to  a  master,  and  the  party  or  solicitor 
will  be  punished  in  costs.1 

§  882.  Affidavit  mutt  bo  properly  ■worn.  An  affidavit  must 
also  be  worn  before  some  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
such  oaths ;  and  generally  speaking,  any  person,  authorized  to 
take  depositions  or  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  cause,  is  qualified 
to  take  affidavits.3  Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  regulat- 
ing the  practice  in  the  national  tribunals,  this  authority  is  given 
to  any  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  any  chancellor  or 
judge  of  any  superior  court  of  a  State,  any  judge  of  a  county 
court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  or  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  not  being  of  counsel  nor  interested 
in  the  suit;8  any  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits ;  and  any  notary- 
public*  And  an  affidavit,  taken  out  of  court,  and  not  thus 
sworn,  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  used.1  Under  the  laws  of  the 
several  States,  affidavits  to  be  read  in  the  State  courts  may 
generally  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Regularly,  an  affidavit  must  not  be  sworn 
before  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  cause ; s  but  in  some  States, 
this  is  no  valid  objection,  if  he  is  not  the  solicitor  of  record.7 

§  883.  Affidavit*  taken  In  other  States.  An  affidavit  may  also 
be  read  in  the  state  tribunals  if  taken  in  another  State  before  any 
commissioner  appointed  to  take  acknowledgments  and  administer 
oaths  under  the  authority  of  the  State  in  which  the  court  ia 
holden ;  or  before  a  master  in  chancery  in  such  other  State, 
though  not  such  commissioner;8  or  taken  under  a  commission 
issuing  out  of  the  court  where  the  cause  is  pending;  it  being,  in 
this  case,  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  court.0    If  it  appears 

1  Powellu.  Kane,  5  Paige,  385  :  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1777,  5th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  89*, 
895  ;  Jobaoji  r.  Lcightan,  1  Dick.  112;  Philips  v.  Mailman,  Id.  113.  But  an 
affidavit  will  not  be  referred  for  mere  impertinence,  after  an  affidavit  in  answer  to  it 
has  been  filed.     Burton,  in  re,  1  Rom.  380  ;  ('bimelli  c.  Chftuvet,  1  Youuge,  38*. 

»  Sro  on  this  subject,  ante,  Tol.  L  \\  322-324  ;  tupra,  &  251,  310. 

*  Stat.  V.  8.  1789,  c.  20,  $  30  ;  vol.  L  n.  88. 

*  Stat.  U.  S.  1812,  o.  25  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  679  ;  Stat  U.  S.  1850,  c.  52. 

*  Haight  v.  Prop'ra  Morria  Aqueduct,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  601. 

«  Hogan,  in,  rt,a  Atk.  813;  Smith  t>.  Woodroffe,  o  Price,  230;  6  Price,  478;  ! 
Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1771,  6th  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  891  ;  Wood  v.  Harpur,  8  Beav.  290. 
i  People  t>.  Spalding,  2  Paige,  826  ;  McLaren  t>.  Charrier,  6  Paige,  530. 
■  Allen  v.  State  Bank,  1  Dot.  4  Bat.  Eq.  7. 

*  Gibaon  «.  Tilton,  1  Bland,  362. 
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that  an  affidavit  had  been  taken  at  a  place  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrate  or  other  officer,  it  will  not  be  received ;  but  if 
the  place  does  not  appear,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
properly  taken.1  Indeed,  an  affidavit  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  will  seldom  be  rejected,  if  it  appears  to  have  been 
duly  sworn  before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  such  oaths, 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  his  residence ;  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  person  be  proved  to  have  been  at  the  time  de  facto 
in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  authority  he  assumes.3  In  all 
these  cases,  the  liability  of  the  affiant  to  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury does  not  seem  to  be  much  relied  on,  in  considering  the 
admissibility  of  the  affidavit;  but  in  many  States  provision  is 
made  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  false  swearing  in  any  depo- 
sition or  affidavit  taken  under  a  commission  from  abroad. 

§  384.  Weight  and  effect  of  affidavit*.  The  weight  and  effect 
given  to  affidavits  is  chiefly  in  admitting  them  as  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  ulterior  proceedings.  Thus,  where  an  affidavit, 
whether  of  the  party,  or  of  another  person,  is  required  in  support 
of  a  motion  or  a  petition  or  a  plea,  which  is  its  proper  use  and 
office,  it  is  ordinarily  received  for  that  purpose  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  which  it  contains.  The  like  effect  is  given  to 
affidavits  in  inquiries  before  a  master,  wherever  they  are  received, 
no  affidavit  in  reply  being  read,  except  as  to  new  matter,  which 
may  be  stated  in  the  affidavits  in  answer,  and  no  further  affidavits 
being  read,  unless  specially  required  by  the  master.8  (a)  They 
are  also  received  as  satisfactory  proof  of  exhibits  at  the  hearing, 
in  cases  already  mentioned.1  So,  in  certain  cases  of  fraudulent 
abstracting  of  the  plaintiff's  property  by  the  defendant,  we  have 
seen  that  the  amount  of  his  damages,  in  the  absence  of  other 
proof,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  himself, 
to  which,  in  odium  spoliators,  full  credit  will  be  given.8    Con- 

1  Parker  o.  Baker,  8  Paige,  428  ;  Lambert  v.  Maria,  Halst.  Dig.  p.  178. 

*  Pinkerton  v.  Bsrnsley  Canal  Co.,  S  Y.  k  3.  277,  a,  ;  Ellia  v.  Sinclair,  Id.  27S ; 
Lord  Kinnatrd  v.  Saltoon,  I  Madd.  227  ;  Garvey  p.  Hibbert,  U.tW,  180  ;  8  Dan. 
Co.  Pr.  1771-1 773,  5th  Amer.  ed.  toI.  I  892.  Bat  see  Ramy  v.  Kirk,  9  Dana,  287, 
contra.  The  certificate  of  a  notary  public  ia  not  sufficient  toprove  the  official  charac- 
ter of  the  foreign  magistrate.     Hutcheon  v.  Hannington,  6  Yes.  S28. 

*  Orders  of  April  8,  1818,  Old.  66 ;  Law's  Prac.  IT.  8.  Courts,  p.  645. 

*  Supra,  {  310.  *  Supra,  }  844  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  j  318. 

(a)  On  the  hearing  of  a  motion,  it  ia  he  ia  called  on  to  address  the   court. 

open  to  the  coansel  for  the  respondent  to  Munro   v.   Wivenhoe    and   Brightlingeea 

BTail  himself  of  any  affidavit  on  behalf  of  Bailway  Co.,  12  h.  T.  n.  a.  562. 
his  client  which  is  filed  at  the  time  when 
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elusive  effect  is  also  given  to  the  affidavit  of  the  party  in  certain 
other  cases,  where  it  is  required  in  verification  of  his  statement, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  Thus,  to  a  bill  of  interpleader, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  plaintiff  should  make  affidavit  that  the 
bill  is  not  filed  in  collusion  with  either  of  the  defendants,  but 
merely  of  his  own  accord,  for  his  own  particular  relief.1  So,  in  a 
bill  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  de  bene  esse,  where,  from 
their  age  or  infirmity,  or  their  intention  of  leaving  the  country, 
there  is  apprehended  danger  from  the  loss  of  their  testimony, 
positive  affidavit  is  required  of  the  plaintiff,  stating  the  reasons 
and  particular  circumstances  of  the  danger,  and  the  material  facts 
to  which  the  witness  can  testify ;  lest  the  bill  he  used  as  an 
instrument  to  retard  the  trial ;  and  to  this  affidavit  full  credit  is 
given.'  If  the  affidavit  is  to  the  party's  belief  only,  and  does  not 
state  the  grounds  of  his  believing  that  the  witness  will  so  testify, 
or  does  not  state  that  he  is  the  only  witness  by  whom  the  facts 
can  be  proved,  it  will  not  he  sufficient.8  So,  where  an  accidental 
lou  is  the  essential  fact  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  and  on 
that  ground  the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  not  only  for  discovery,  but 
also  for  relief ;  the  court  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  upon  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  fact,  but  requires  preliminary  proof  of  it 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  party,  filed  with  the  bill ;  and  to  this  fall 
credit  is  given,  at  least  until  it  be  overthrown  by  proof  of  the 
hearing.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  bill  for  discovery  and  relief  in 
chancery,  founded  on  the  alleged  lost,*  or  the  unlawful  pottettion 
and  concealment  by  the  defendant  of  an  instrument  upon  which,  if 
in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  an  action  at  law  might  be  main- 
tained by  him  againafc  the  defendant.'    The  reason  of  requiring 

I  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1701,  by  Perkins,  6th  Amer.  ed.  toL  IL  1563  ;  Story  Eq.  PL 
{J  291,  297  ;  Bignold  v.  Audland,  11  Rim.  23.  And  see  Langrton  e.  Boyleton,  2  Tea. 
Jr.  102,  103  ;  Stevenson  e.  Anderacn,  2  V,  k  B.  110.  In  Connecticut,  this  if  not  re- 
quired.   Jerome  e.  Jerome,  5  Conn.  3S2  ;  Nush  «.  Smith,  8  Conn.  421,  126. 

■  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  162,  5th  Amer.  ed.  910 ;  Story  Eq.  PL  j  309 ;  Rules  of  Circuit 
Courts  U.  S.  in  Equity,  Beg-  70  ;  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1117,  1118,  3d  Amer.  ed.  966  ; 
Oldham  v.  Carleton,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  8S  ;  Laragoity  v.  AtL-Oen.,  2  Price,  172 ;  Mendi- 
aabel  v.  Machado,  2  Sim,  A  Stu.  183. 

*  Rowe  v.  ,  13  Ves.  261. 

*  Waimiley  v.  Child,  1  Vea.  311,  311 ;  Campbell  e.  Sheldon,  13  Pick.  S  ;  Thornton 
«.  Stewart,  7  Leigh,  128.  In  Virginia,  an  affidavit  does  not  aeem  to  be  required. 
Cabell  v.  Hegginaon,  6  Munf.  202.  If  the  proof  ia  clear,  both  of  the  Ions,  and  that 
the  instrument,  if  negotiable,  waa  not  negotiated,  nor  payable  to  bearer,  so  that  the 
defendant  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  exposed  to  pay  it  twice,  the  plaintiff  may  nov 
recover  at  law.     See  mate,  vol.  ii.  g  156. 

1  Anon.,  3  Atk.  17.  And  aee  Livingston  v.  Livingston,  1  John*.  Ch.  297  ;  Lafght 
v.  Morgan,  1  Johus.  Oaa.  129 ;  Le  Boy  v.  Veeder,  Id.  117  ;  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  119,  160, 
5th  Amcr.  ed.  392. 
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such  preliminary  proof  in  these  coses  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
bill  is  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  front  a  court  of  law  to  a  court 
of  equity. 

§  885.  dame  •ub]oot  Full  weight  and  credit  is  also  given  to 
the  plaintiffs  affidavit,  where  it  is  required  in  order  to  support 
an  ex  parte  application  for  some  immediate  relief,  in  cases  which 
do  not  admit  of  delay.  The  affidavit  in  such  case  most  be  mode 
either  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  some  person 
having  certain  knowledge  of  the  facts ; 1  and  it  must  state  the 
facts  on  which  the  application  is  grounded,  positively  and  with 
particularity,  and  not  upon  information  and  belief  only,  nor  in  a 
general  or  a  doubtful  manner.3  It  must  also  state  either  an 
actual  violation  of  his  right  by  the  defendant,  or  his  apprehen- 
sion and  belief  of  imminent  and  remediless  loss  or  damage,  if 
the  case  be  such,  together  with  the  facts  on  which  his  belief  is 
grounded.8  If  the  application  be  for  an  injunction  to  stay  waste, 
or  other  irreparable  mischief,  the  affidavit  must  state  the  plain- 
tiffs actual  and  exclusive  title  to  the  land  or  premises,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant,  actual  or  apprehended,  in  violation  of 
his  right*  If  it  be  to  restrain  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  he 
must  swear  to  his  present  belief,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath, 
that  he  Is  the  original  inventor ;'  or,  if  it  be  to  restrain  the 
infringement  of  a  copyright,  the  bill  being  filed  by  an  assignee, 
he  must  state  facts  showing  the  legality  of  the  immediate  assign- 
ment to  himself.8  In  an  application  for  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno, 
the  affidavit  must  be  positive  and  direct,  that  a  debt  is  due  and 
payable ;  that  it  is  certain  and  not  contingent ;  that  the  plaintiff 
believes  that  the  defendant  actually  intends  to  go  out  of  the  juris- 
diction, and  the  reason  which  he  has  for  believiag  so ;  and  that 
the  debt  will  thereby  be  endangered.7  Nothing  short  of  such 
directness  and  particularity  will  suffice ;  except  that  in  matters 

i  s  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1890, 5th  Ann.  ed.  toL  U.  1W8  ;  Campbell  «.  MorrUon,  7  Paige, 
197  ;  Lord  Byron  v.  Johnston,  2  Merir.  39. 

»  Ibid.  :  Field  e.  Jaeieon,  2  Dick.  599 ;  Whltdegg  tr.  Whitelegg,  1  Bra.  C.  C,  G7, 
and  n.  by  Perkint ;  Storm  v.  Mann,  1  Johns.  Oh.  II. 

*  >  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1881. 

*  Hanton  v.  Gardiner,  7  Vet-  SOS  ;  Jeckton  «.  Cater,  S  Vet,  888 ;  Eaitbnm  v.  Kirk, 
1  Johna.  Ch.  iU. 

»  Bill  c  Thompson,  3  Merir.  421. 

1  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1801,  5th  Amrr.  ed.  roL  U.  1870. 

1  3  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  f  1471 ;  Oldham  v.  Oldham,  7  Vet.  110  ;  Etchei  *.  Lanoe,  Id. 
117 ;  8  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  1981,  1932,  Mb.  Amer.  ed.  vol.  H.  1700,  1707 ;  Bioe  ».  Hals, 
fiCnab.  Ml. 
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of  pare  account  the  plaintiffs  belief  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bal- 
ance due  to  him  is  sufficient.1  Similar  strictness  is  required  in 
affidavits  in  support  of  applications  to  restrain  the  transfer  o£ 
negotiable  securities,  or  of  other  property,  or  the  payment  of 
money,  or  the  like.  In  these  and  all  other  cases,  where  the 
danger  of  remediless  loss  or  damage  is  imminent,  the  court  acts 
at  once  upon  the  credit  given  to  the  plaintiffs  affidavits  alone ; 
but  in  other  cases  decided  upon  affidavits,  where  no  such  neces- 
sity exists,  they  are  ordinarily  received  on  both  Bides,  and  weighed, 
like  other  evidence,  according  to  their  merits. 
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PART    VII. 


OF  EVIDENCE  IN  COURTS  OF    ADMIRALTY  AND  MARITIME 
JURISDICTION. 


PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

§  886.  Jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisprudence  in  the  United  States  is  confided  originally 
and  exclusively  to  the  district  courts.1  (a)  From  the  final  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  these  courts  in  admiralty  and  maritime 
causes  where  the  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs, 
exceeds  fifty  dollars,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court  next  to  he 
holden  in  the  same  district;a(J)  and  where  the  value  exceeds  two 
thousand  dollars,  an  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  such  causes,  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.8  And  in  these  appeals,  as  well  as  in  equity  causes, 
the  evidence  goes  up  with  the  cause,  to  the  appellate  tribunal,  and 
therefore  must  be  reduced  to  writing.1  The  district  courts  also 
take  jurisdiction  of  certain  causes  at  common  law,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  is  foreign  to  our  present  design. 

§  387.  Buna  •abject  The  general  admiralty  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  diviai- 


>  U.  S.  Stat.  1803,  c  40,  [93],  f  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  2U,  Her.  Stat.  U.  8.  2d  ed.  I  891 
*  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  333  ;  D.  S.  Stat.  1789,  c  20,  SS  IB,  30  ;  Stat.  1803.  c  98, 
|  2,  «L  ii.  p.  344. 

(a)  In  The  Lottmramia,  21  Will.  (U.  S.)  maritime  law  which  m  familiar  to  the 

ESS,  the  question  ii  considered  how  fir  the  lawyers  and    statesmen  of   the    country 

general  maritime  Uw  it  operative  in  this  when  the  Constitution  vu  adopted. 
country,  and  it  u  held  that  tbe  phrase  of  (61  For  the  whole  subject  of  admiralty 

the  Constitution,  "admiraltyandmaritime  jurisdiction,  ace  Curtis,  Jurisdiction  of  the 

jurisdiction,"  means  the  general  system  of  United  Statea  Coorta. 
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ble  into  two  great  classes  of  cases ;  one  dependent  upon  locality, 
the  other  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract.  The  former  includes 
acts  and  injuries  done  upon  the  sea,  whether  upon  the  high  seas, 
or  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea,  or  elsewhere  within  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.1  (a)    The  latter  includes  contracts,  claims,  and  ser- 

1  Bat  though  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  hu  been  so  much  extended,  by  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supremo  Court,  so  far  is  it  depends  upon  place,  that  tribunal 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  restrict  it  so  far  as  it  depends  on  subject-matter.  In  Cutler 
v.  Rae,  7  How.  729,  a  libel  brought  by  the  owner  of  a  vessel  which  had  beam  volun- 
tarily stranded,  against  the  owner  of  the  cargo  which  had  been  saved  and  restored  to 
him,  for  contribution  to  general  average,  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal 
for  want  of  jurisdiction,  although  the  point  was  not  raised  in  the  argument.  The  court 
held  there  was  no  lien  for  the  general  average  contribution  after  the  cargo  had  been 
given  up  to  the  owner,  and  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  ceased  with  the  lien. 

In  the  case  of  People's  Ferry  Company  v.  Beers,  20  How.  393,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  builders  of  a  vessel  had  no  lien  thereon  for  labor 
and  materials  which  could  be  enforced  in  admiralty,  and  took  the  ground  that  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  ship  or  furnish  materials  for  her  construction  was  cot  maritime,  (o)  In 
The  Richard  BuMeed,  21  Law  Reporter,  601,  decided  after  the  case  in  20  How.  Judge 
Sprague  held  that  the  latter  case  decided  merely  that  such  a  contract  gave  no  lien,  and 
did  not  overrule  the  numerous  decisions  that  the  contract  was  maritime  in  its  nature. 
Accordingly  he  held  that,  where  a  lien  was  given  by  the  law  of  the  State,  where  the 
vessel  was  built,  it  might  be  enforced  in  the  admiralty  courts.  But  in  the  case  of 
Roach  v.  Chapman,  22  How.  129,  involving  a  question  similar  to  that  decided  in  The 


(a)  The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  grass  consequently  had  power  to  confer 

United  States  courts  now  extends  over  all  this  new  jurisdiction  on  the  District  Court 

navigable  waters.     In  the    case  of   The  under  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 

Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat.  (17.  S.)  128,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  "to 

die  Supreme  Court  decided  that  admiral-  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 

ty  jurisdiction  extended  only  to  "waters  diction."     Under  these  vieweof  the  law  on 

within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide."    Id  this  subject  a  large  admiralty  practice  has 

subsequent  cases  it  was  decided  that  within  grown  up  on  the  great  inland  lakes  and 

this    limit    were    included   rivers   whose  navigable   rivers  of   the    United   States, 

waters  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  whether  Under  the  set  of  Congress  of  1S4E,  a  Stats 

the  water  was  sslt  or  fresh,  and  though  court  has  not  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 

they  were  within  the  body  of  a  county,  the  admiralty  courts  of  the  United  States 

Peyroux  r.  Howard,  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  32*  ;  of   maritime  torts,   on  navigable  rivers, 

Waring  s.  Clarke,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  441  ;  where  one  of  the  parties   is  a  steamer  or 

Jackson  d.  Steamboat  Magnolia,  20  How.  other  vessel  employed  in  the  commerce  or 

(U.  S.)  298.     See  also  Steamboat  Orleans  the  navigation  of  such  river.     TheHine*. 

t>.  PhmbuB,  11  Pet  (U.  a)  17S.     But  by  Trevor,  4  Wallace  (U.  S.),  665.    See  also 

■ct  of  Congress  of  1845,  a.  SO  (5  U.  S.  Brightly's  Digest,  title  "  Admiralty,"  and 

Stats,  at  Large,  I'M),  admiralty  jurisdic-  cases  cited. 

tion  was  given  to  the  District  Court  over  (b)  Edwards  v.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  ( U.  S. ) 

coasting  vessels  of  twenty  tons  burden  and  6S2.     Bat  a  contract  to  furnish  a  ship 

upward   upon    the   lakes  and    navigable  already  afloat  with  propulsive  machinery 

waters  connecting  the  same.     In  the  case  ie.    The  Eliza  Ladd,  U.  8.  C.  Ct.  Diet. 

of  The  Genesee  Chief  v.  Fitzhugb,  12  How.  Oregon,  2  Cen.  L.  J.  822. 

<U.   S.)    448,    the   question    was   raised  (e)  But  see  The  Lottawsnna,  21  WalL 

whether  Congress  had  power  to  pass  such  (U.  8. )   558,   where  the  subject  is  again 

an  act,  and  the  court  decided  that  it  had,  elaborately  considered,  though  perhaps  not 

on  the  ground  that  the  admiralty  and  settled,  Clifford,  J.,  dissenting.     See  also 

maritime   jurisdiction  extended  over  all  Taylor  v.  Str.  Commonwealth,  C.  Ct  U.  S. 

navigable  waters,  whether  within  the  ebb  East  Dial.  Mo.,  Miller,  J.,  1  Cen.  L,  J. 

and  flow  of  the  tide  or  not ;  and  that  Con-  502. 
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vices,  purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  appertaining  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  former  of  these  classes  is  again 
divided  into  two  branches ;  the  one  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  in- 
juries strictly  of  civil  cognizance,  independent  of  belligerent  ope- 
rations ;  (o)  the  other  embracing  captures  and  questions  of  prize, 
arising  jure  belli.1    The  cognizance  of  all  these,  except  the  last, 

1  3  Story  on  the  Constitution,  |  1682,  1th  «d.  |  1663.  The  subject  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  at  it  doa*  not  directly  affect  the  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  in 
deemed  foreign  from  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  therefore  is  only  incidentally  mentioned. 
It  ia  well  known  that  in  the  United  States  this  jurisdiction  ia  asserted  and  actually 
maintained  in  practice  more  broadly  than  in  England.  The  history  and  grounds  of 
this  difference,  and  the  true  nature,  extent,  and  limit  or  the  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
as  recognized  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  here  been  expounded 
with  masterly  fores  of  reasoning  and  affluence  of  learning,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
1815,  in  the  leading  case  of  De  Lorio  s.  Bait,  2  GelL  898-476  ;  and  by  Judge  Ware, 
in  The  Huntress,  Daveia,  93-1 11.  Other  cases  on  this  subject  are  mentioned,  and  a 
concise  summary  of  ths  discussion  ia  given,  in  1  Kent,  Coram-  866-SSO,  and  notes,  to 

(a)  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United  miralty  possesses  jurisdiction),  it  should 
StaWehave  jurisdiction  of  collisions  occur-  draw  after  it  all  the  consequences  resulting 
ring  on  the  high  seas,  between  vesaela  from  the  act.  Theae  muted  cases,  how- 
owned  by  foreigners,  and  of  different  na-  ever,  will  be  found,  not  cases  of  tort,  but 
tionalities.  The  Belgenlsnd,  9  Fed.  Rep.  of  contract,  which  do  not  depend  alto- 
676.  aether  upon  locality  as  the  test  of  juris- 

In  cases  founded  on  tort,  the  admiralty  diction,  such  ae  contracts  of  material-men, 

courts  have  jurisdiction   only  where  the  for  supplies,  charter-parties,  and  the  like. 

damage  is  done  on  tidewater,  not  where  These  cases  depend  upon  the  nature  and 

the  cause  originated  on  the  water,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  whether  a 

injury  was  substantially  done  on   shore,  maritime  contract,  and  the  service  a  mari- 

Thus  in  The  Plymouth,  3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  time  service  to  be  performed  npon  the  sea 

20,  It  is  held  that  where  a  vessel  lying  at  or  other   navigable  waters,  though  made 

a  wharf  on  waters  subject  to  admiralty  upon  land.     The  cases  of  torts  to  be  found 

Criadiction  took  fire,  and  the  fire,  spread-  in  the   admiralty,   as  belonging  to   this 

g  itself  to  certain  storehouses   on  the  class,  hardly  partake  of  the  character  of 

wharf,  consumed  these  and  their  stores,  it  mixed  cases,  or  have  at  most  but  a  very 

is  not  a  case  for  admiralty   proceeding,  remote   resemblance.     They  are  rases  of 

Nelson,  J.,  says:    "It  will  be  observed  personal  wronga,  which  commenced  on  the 

that  the  entire  damage  complained  of  by  land  ;  such  aa  improperly  enticing  a  minor 

the  libeUanta,  as  proceeding  from  the  neg-  on  board  a  ship,  and  there  exercising  nn- 

s  of  the  master  and  crew,  and  for  lawful  authority  over  him.    The  substance 


consummation  of  the  injury  ou  the  land,  the  tortious  acta  on  hoard  the  vessel  to 
It  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities  that  which  the  jurisdiction  attached.  This 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  over  class  of  cases  may  well  be  referred  to  as 
marine  torts  depends  upon  locality,  —  the  illustrating  the  true  meaning  of  the  rule 
high  seas,  or  other  navigable  waters  with-  of  locality  in  cases  of  marine  torts  ;  name- 
in  admiralty  cognixance  ;  and  being  to  ly,  that  the  wrong  and  injury  complained 
dependent  upon  locality,  the  jurisdiction  of  must  have  been  committed  wholly  upon 
is  limited  to  the  sea  or  navigable  waters  the  high  seas  or  navigable  waters,  or,  st 
not  extending  beyond  high-water  mark,  least,  the  aubstance  and  consummation  of 
.  .  .  Bat  it  has  been  strongly  argued  that  the  same  must  have  taken  place  upon  these 
this  is  a  mixed  case,  the  tort  having  been  waters  to  be  within  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
committad  partly  on  water  and  partly  on  Hon.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  dam- 
land  ;  and  that,  as  the  origin  of  the  wrong  age,  in  technical  language,  whatever  else 
waa  on  the  water,  in  other  words,  as  the  attended  it,  must  have  Men  there  corn- 
wrong  began  on  tho  water  (where  the  ad-  plate," 
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belongs  to  the  inttance  tide  of  the  court,  or  what  is  elsewhere 
termed  the  Inttanee  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and  that  of  the  latter, 
or  prize  causes,  belongs  to  the  Prize  Court.  In  England,  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  these  two,  they  being  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate courts ;  the  former  being  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  court 
of  admiralty,  proceeding  according  to  the  civil  and  maritime  law, 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  delegates ;  and  the  latter 
proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of 
nations,  with  an  appeal  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeals  in 
prize  causes.  But  in  this  country  these  two  jurisdictions  are  con- 
solidated and  vested  in  the  district  courts,  though  the  jurisdiction 
of  prize  is  dormant,  until  called  into  activity  by  the  occurrence  of 
war.1 

§  388.  Proovdnn.  In  the  infancy  of  this  court,  under  the  pres- 
ent national  Constitution,  it  was  required  by  statute  *  that  "  the 
forms  and  modes  of  proceedings  in  causes  of  equity,  and  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall  be  according  to  the  course 
of  the  civil  law."  By  a  subsequent  statute,1  it  was  provided,  that 
"  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  shall  be,  in  suits  of  equity, 

which  the  student  ii  referred.  Bee  also  Curtis  on  Merchant  Seamen,  pp.  SIS-SOT.  (a) 
The  jurisdiction,  u  asserted  in  De  Lorio  v.  Boit,  includes,  Among  other  things,  charter- 
parties  and  affreightments  ;  marine  hypothecation*  and  bottomries  ;  contracts  at 
mate  rial -men  ;  seamen's  wages  ;  contracts  between  part-owners  ;  averages,  contribu- 
tions, and  jettisons  ;  and  policies  of  insurance.  To  these  may  be  added  salvage  ; 
marine  torts  ;  damages  and  trespasses  ;  assaults  and  batteries  an  the  high  seaa  ;  seizures 
under  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  and  the  laws  prohibitory  of  the  slave-trade  ; 
ransom  ;  pilotage  ;  and  surveys.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  over  policies  of 
insurance  was  reaffirmed  by  Hr.  Justice  Story  in  1823,  in  Peek)  v.  Merchants' 
Ins.  Co.,  S  Mason,  28 ;  and  again  in  1812,  in  Hale  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  2  Story, 
182 ;  and  is  understood  to  have  been  approved  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  and  Mr.  Justice. 
Washington,  Id.  18S ;  1  Brock.  880  ;  though  denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in 
12  Wheat.  688.  (4) 

1  1  Kent,  Comm.  853-356  ;  Jennings  C  Canon,  1  Pet  Adin.  1 ;  a.  C.  1  Craiich,  S  ; 
Glass  t>.  Sloop  Betsey,  S  Dall.  6,  16.  The  jurisdiction  of  prize  causes  was  afterwards 
expressly  vested  In  the  District  Courts  by  Stat.  1812,  c.  107,  |  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  781. 

»  U.  S.  Stat  1789,  c.  21,  |  2,  voL  L  p.  OS  ;  Rev.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.  |  81S. 

■  U.  8.  Stat.  1792,  c  30,  g  2,  vol.  i.  p.  270  ;  Rev.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  ed.  |  918. 

(a)  The  Kate  Tremaine,  G  Ben.  C.  C.  bis  own  opinion.    The  question  ha*  not 

80 ;  Bants  v.  McNeil,  Id.  71  ;  The  Elmixa  yet   been    passed  upon  in  the   Supreme 

Shepherd,  8  Blatchf.  C.  C.  S41.     See  as  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  it  seems 

to  charter -parties  and  contracts  of  affreight-  to  he  understood  that  the  jurisdiction  will 

meat,  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Company  t>.  be  denied  whenever  the  question  arises. 

Merchants'  Bank  of  Boston,  8  How.  (C  S.)  See  the  opinion  of  Curtis,  J-,  in  the  esse 

344  ;  and  Morewood  «.  Enequist,  23  Id.  just  cited.     See  also  the  remarks  of  Taney, 

193.  C.  J.,  in  Taylors.  Carry!,  20  How.  (U.S. 

(4)  In  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  v.  Younger,  E8B.     The  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all 

2  Curtis,   C.  C.    322,    Mr.  Justice  Curtis  proceedings  consequent  upon  the  judgment 

affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  to  obtain  satisfaction.     Campbell  v.  Hsd- 

such  cases,  aa  settled  by  the  previous  de-  ley,  1  Sprague's  Decisions,  170. 
ciaions  in  bis  circuit,  but  declined  to  give 
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and  in  those  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  according  to 
the  principles,  rules,  and  usages  which  belong  to  courts  of  equity 
and  to  courts  of  admiralty,  respectively,  as  contradistinguished 
from  courts  of  common  Lav."  The  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
civil  law  was  thus  made  the  basis  of  the  general  rule  of  proceeding 
in  these  courts.1  This  last  provision  was  afterwards  extended  by- 
statute  "  to  the  courts  held  in  those  States  which  had  been  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  first  above 
mentioned ;  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
the  courts  themselves,  in  their  discretion,  might  deem  expedient, 
or  as  the  Supreme  Court  might,  by  rules,  prescribe.  And  by  a 
later  statute,8  the  Supreme  Court  is  fully  empowered,  from  time  to 
time,  to  prescribe  and  regulate  and  alter  the  forms  of  process  to 
be  used  in  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  and  the  forms  and  modes 
of  framing  and  filing  libels,  bills,  answers,  and  other  proceedings, 
and  pleadings  in  suite  at  common  law  or  in  admiralty  and  in 
equity  in  those  courts,  and  the  modes  of  obtaining  and  taking 
evidence ;  and  generally  to  regulate  the  whole  practice  therein,  so 
as  to  prevent  delays,  and  to  promote  brevity  and  succinctness  in 
the  pleadings  and  proceedings. 

§  389.  Same  »nbjeot.  Under  this  last  statute  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  rules,  prescribing  with  some  particularity,  as  here- 
after will  be  seen,  the  method  of  pleading  and  of  practice  in  the 
district  and  circuit  courts,  not  only  in  suite  at  common  law,  but 
also  in  causes  of  equity  and  in  admiralty.  But  as  the  course  of  the 
civil  law  is  still  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  practice  in  admiralty, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  law  is  still  to  be  resorted  to,  in  all  points  of 
proceedings  and  practice,  not  otherwise  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
though  the  practice,  in  courts  of  equity  and  of  admiralty,  is  origi- 
nally deduced  from  the  common  fountain  of  the  civil  law,  it  has 
acquired,  in  its  progress,  a  diversity  of  modes,  from  the  different 
channels  through  which  it  has  been  drawn ;  the  practice  in  equity 
having  been  mainly  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  canon  law, 
as  administered  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  the  general  rules 
of  practice  in  admiralty  have  come  to  ue  more  directly  from  the 
Roman  civil  law,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  maritime 

i  The  Adeline,  9  Cnnch,  SSI. 

*  0.  S.  Stat.  1828,  a.  68,  |  1,  vol.  *v.  p.  38. 

1  U.  S.  Stat.  1113,  c.  188,  |  0,  toL  t.  p.  518. 
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codes  subsequently  promulgated.1  It  is,  therefore,  material  for 
as  to  understand  the  leading  rules  of  practice  in  the  Roman 
tribunals.  • 

§  890.  Bun*  ■u.bjvat  rroosaw.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  party  aggrieved  might  summon  his  adversary  in 
person,  or  if  he  resisted  or  hesitated  (jtrvitve  pedet),  might  seize 
him  (obtorto  collo)  and  drag  him  before  the  Praetor ;  but  after- 
wards, and  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  practice  was  settled 
in  nearer  conformity  to  that  which  has  come  down  to  our  times, 
by  causing  the  party  to  be  summoned  by  the  apparitors,  or  officers 
of  the  court.1  The  defendant  appearing  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  Praetor  his  libel, 
or  cause  of  complaint,  in  writing,  and  with  it  produced  such  con- 
tracts or  instruments  as  were  the  foundation  of  his  title  or  com- 
plaint The  defendant  then  gave  bail  to  appear  at  the  third  da; 
afterwards,  this  period  being  allowed  to  him  to  consider  whether 
or  not  he  would  contest  the  demand.  If  he  contested  it,  for  which 
a  formula  was  prescribed,  the  eontettatio  litit  being  equivalent  to 
the  general  issue  at  common  law,  he  might  demand  that  the  plain- 
tiff be  sworn  that  the  suit  was  not  commenced  out  of  malice,  but 
that  the  debt  or  cause  of  action  was,  in  his  opinion,  well  founded ; 
and  the  plaintiff  might  require  the  oath  of  the  defendant  that  his 
defence  was  made  in  good  faith,  without  malice,  and  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  good  defence.'  These  oaths  were  termed  Juramenta 
ealumnia  pott  litem  conUttatam ;  and  were  required,  not  as  evi- 
dence in  the  cause,  but  professedly  as  a  check  to  vexatious  litiga- 
tion.1   The  Prcetor  then  appointed  the  judges  (dabatjudices'),  for 

1  8  BL  Coram.  U9  ;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jnr.  of  Chancery,  pp.  709-711  ;  3  Browne,  Cir.  k 
Adm.  Law,  pp.  Si,  3*8  ;  Wan,  298,  889.  I  commend  to  the  student's  attentive 
perusal  the  decisions  of  Judge  Ware  in  the  District  Court  of  Maine,  which,  for  depth: 
of  learning  and  copiouane.ua  of  legal  literature,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  thoae  of 
any  other  district  judge  in  the  United  States. 

■  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  850,  851. 

*  Gilbert,  Forum  Romauum,  pp.  SI,  22  ;  Ware,  S98.  "  Et  actor  quidem  jurat, 
non  calumniandi  animo  litem  ae  movisee.  Bed  oiistiniando  bonani  caneam  habere  :  Kent 
aotein  non  aliter  nil  allegationibu*  utatur,  nisi  priua  et  ipse  j  uraverit,  quod  putana  ae 
bona  instsntia  uti,  ad  reluctandum  perve.nerit."     Code  lib.  2,  tit.  GE>,  L  2. 

*  Ware,  SOS,  898.  The  nature  of  this  remedy  is  thu*  explained  by  the  learned 
judge:  "In  all  conn  trie*,  and  under  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  some  check  to  causeless  and  vexatious  litigation.  In  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  common  law,  the  principal  check  is  the  liability  to  casta.  But  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  ancient  Some,  it  appears  that  a  party  was  not  liable  for  the  costs  of 
the  adverse  party,  merely  because  judgment  was  rendered  against  him.  He  was  liable 
only  when  he  instituted  an  action  without  probable  cause  ;  that  is,  when  the  suit  was 
vexations,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  taw,  calumnious ;  and  then  costs  were 
not  given  against  him  as  part  of  the  judgment,  but  could  be  recovered  only  by  a  new 
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trial  of  the  cause,  before  whom  the  contested  libel  was  brought, 
and  upon  this  libel  the  plaintiff  put  in  his  "position*,"  to  which 
the  defendant  was  obliged  to  answer,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
he  would  admit,  and  so  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  proving  it. 
But  if  he  denied  any  part  of  the  positions,  then  the  part  denied 
was  formed  into  distinct  "  artidet"  and  upon  these  articles  inter- 
rogatories were  framed  to  be  exhibited  to  the  witnesses,  who  were 
examined  upon  theBe  alone  by  one  of  the  judges,  and  the  deposi- 
tions were  taken  in  writing  by  a  notary  or  one  of  the  judge's 
clerks.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  judges,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Prcetor  to  be  executed.1 

§  891.  Same  subject  Interrogatory  action.  "Another  part  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  from  which  our  admiralty  practice  has 
been  in  part  derived,  is  the  interrogatory  actions  of  the  Roman 
law.  These  were  derived  from  the  edict  of  the  Prater,  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  that  large  portion  of  the  law  of  Rome  called  Jus 
Pra&orivm  or  Jut  honorarium.  The  reason  of  the  introduction  of 
these  actions  was  this :  If  the  actor  demanded  in  his  action  more 
than  was  his  due,  he  failed  in  his  whole  demand ;  judgment  was 
rendered  against  him,  and,  if  he  failed  for  this  cause,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  restored  to  his  rights  tn  integrum.  As 
he  could  not,  in  all  cases,  know  the  precise  extent  of  his  rights,  or 
rather  of  the  defendant's  liability,  that  is,  whether  he  was  liable 
for  bis  whole  demand,  in  tolido,  or  for  a  part,  as  if  the  action  was 
against  him  in  hia  quality  of  heir,  whether  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole  inheritance  or  to  a  part,  this  action  was  allowed  by  the 
Prater,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  discovery  to  compel  a  disclosure, 


action,  called  an  action  of  calumny,  corresponding  to  an  action  for  a  malicious  trait  at 
common  law.  By  this  action,  the  party  could  recover  ordinarily  a  tenth,  but  in  soma 
cases  a  fifth,  and  even  the  fourth,  of  the  sum  in  controversy  in  the  former  action. 
This  m  given  as  an  indemnity  for  bin  expenses,  in  being  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  a  relations  suit.  (Oaii,  Comm.  lib.  4,  !§  175-178  ;  Inst.  4,  18,  1 ;  Vinn. 
inloc.). 

"  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  the  action  of  calumny 
had  fallen  Into  desuetude,  and  he,  as  a  subatitute,  required  the  oath  of  calumny. 
' '  But  the  oath  of  calhmny,  though  not  evidence,  was  au  essential  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause.  It  wss  ordered  by  Justinian  to  be  officially  required  by  the  judge, 
although  not  insisted  upon  by  the  parties,  and,  if  omitted,  it  vitiated  the  whole  pro* 
ceedinga,  (Gail,  Pract.  Obs.  L.  1 ;  Obs.  28,  1,  and  90,  1  j  Hnber,  Prnlect,  vol.  i.  L. 
4,  10,  2.)  The  practice  of  requiring  the  oath  of  calnmny  appears  to  be  preserved 
generally  in  the  civil-law  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  not  however, 
observed  in  France,  and  Dnpin  condemns  it  as  conducing  more  to  perjury  than  to  the 
prevention  of  litigation,  which,  he  says,  is  more  effectually  checked  by  a  liability  for 
costs.     ( Hoinn.  Kedtationes,  ed.  Dupin.  4,  IS.  1. )  "    Ware,  pp.  3»5,  807. 

»  OflV  For.  Bom,  pp.  22,  28. 
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for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  actor  to  make  his  claim  to  corres- 
pond precisely  with  his  right  and  with  the  defendant's  liability." 1 

§  392.  But*  snbjMt  "  By  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zcno, 
the  law  de  plvtrit  petitions,  by  which  the  actor  failed,  if  he  de- 
manded too  much,  was  abolished,  and  by  the  time  of  Justinian,  if 
not  at  an  earlier  period,  these  interrogatory  actions  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Callistratus  preserved 
in  the  Digest  A  new  practice  arose  of  putting  the  interrogato- 
ries after  contestation  of  suit,  and  the  answers  thus  obtained, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  grounds  for  the  commencement  of  an 
action,  became  evidence  in  the  case  for  the  adverse  party.  This 
appears  from  the  law  referred  to  above:  'Ad  probationes  suffi- 
ciunt  ea,  quse  ab  adversa  parte  expressa  fuerint.'  The  general 
practice  of  the  courts,  which  have  adopted  the  forms  and  modes  of 
proceeding  of  the  Roman  law,  of  requiring  the  parties  to  answer 
interrogatories  under  oath,  called  positions  and  articles,  or  facts 
and  articles,  seems  to  be  derived  through  this  law  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  later  practice  of  the  Soman  forum,  from  the  ancient 
interrogatory  action;  although  Heineccius  has  expressed  a  con- 
trary opinion."  *  This  form  of  proceeding  "  has  passed,  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  all  nations 
which  have  adopted  the  Roman  law  as  the  basis  of  their  jurispru- 
dence. Either  party  may  interrogate  the  other,  as  to  any  matter 
of  fact  which  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  action  or  maintain 
the  defence,  and  the  party  interrogated  is  hound  to  answer,  unless 
his  answer  will  implicate  him  in  a  crime.  The  answer  is  evidence 
againat  himself,  but  not  to  affect  the  righto  of  third  persons."1 

§  893.  Libel.  "  Modern  practice  has  introduced  another  inno- 
vation, and  has  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  causes, 
the  introduction,  substantially,  of  the  positions  and  articles  into 
the  libel  itself,  although  regularly  they  cannot,  in  the  form  of 
positions  and  articles,  be  propounded  until  after  contestation  of 
suit,  and,  of  course,  not  until  after  the  answer  is  in.  A  libel  in 
this  form  is  said  to  be  an  articulated  libel,  or  a  libel  in  articles. 
The  evidence  sought  for  is  then  obtained  in  the  answer.  It  is  a 
special  answer  to  each  article  in  the  libel,  and  the  litis  eontettaiio, 
when  the  pleadings  are  in  this  form,  is  said  to  be  special  and  par- 
ticular, in  contradistinction  to  a  simple  libel,  and  a  general  answer 

>  Wato,  897.  *  Win,  m  '  Ww,  888. 
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amounting  to  the  general  issue.  An  issue  is  formed  on  each 
article. 

"  From  this  account  it  is  apparent  that  the  practice  of  the  ad- 
miralty, so  far  as  relates  to  the  libel  and  answer,  is  in  its  forms 
identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  law.  As  in  the  Roman  law,  so 
in  the  admiralty,  the  parties  are  required  to  verify  the  cause  of 
action  and  the  defence  by  oath ;  the  libel  may  either  be  simple  or 
articulated,  and  the  answer  must  correspond  with  it ;  either  party, 
also,  may  require  the  other  to  answer  interrogatories  on  oath, 
touching  any  matters  which  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  libel 
or  the  answer." ' 

§  894:  AiMwer.  In  the  Roman  practice,  the  libel  having  been 
filed,  the  defendant  answered  the  charge,  either  by  confessing  it, 
or  by  a  general  denial  of  its  truth,  which  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  litis  cimtettatio ;  or  by  a  defensive  exception ;  either 
declinatory  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  dilatory,  postponing  or  delay- 
ing the  suit,  or  peremptory,  answering  in  effect  to  the  plea  in  bar 
of  the  common  law.  The  defendant  having  pleaded,  the  plaintiff 
replied ;  and  the  defendant  might  rejoin,  termed  a  duplicatio, 
beyond  which  the  parties  were  seldom  suffered  to  go.a  But 
though  the  old  course  of  practice  in  the  admiralty  permitted  new 
matter  to  be  thus  introduced  by  way  of  replication  and  rejoinder, 
the  modern  and  more  approved  practice  ia  to  present  new  facts 
when  rendered  necessary,  in  an  amendment  of  the  libel  and 
answer* 

§  895.  Modem  mies.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  Roman  forms  of 
proceeding,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  thus  briefly  sketched, 
the  rules  of  modern  practice  have  been  founded ;  and  upon  this 
basis  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  author- 
ity given  by  the  statute  before  cited,1  baa  constructed  its  rules  of 

1  Win,  899.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  tho  language  of  Judge  Ware,  on  thin 
subject,  bis  lucid  and  succinct  account  of  the  forma  of  proceeding  in  tho  Roman  tri- 
bunals being  precisely  adapted  to  my  present  purpose.  The  student  wilt  tind  a  mora 
extended  account  of  those  forma  of  proceeding  in  Gilbert's  Forum  Homanum,  c.  2-4. 
And  see  Story,  Eq.  PI.  5  II,  n.  ;  Onghton,  Ordo  Jndiriorum,  jxutim;  Brisaonina, 
De  Fonnulis  Pop.  Rom.  lib.  E,  De  formulia  jadiciariia.  Sea  also  Sherwood  t>.  Hall,  8 
Sumu.  ISO. 

■  Browne,  Civ.  ft  Adm.  L.  882-367,  410. 

*  Tbe  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumn.  208  ;  Coffin  «.  Jenkins,  8  Story,  108,  121.  New  mat- 
ten  may  also  be  introduced  by  way  of  supplemental  libel  arid  answer ;  at  In  Waring 
«.  Claris,  S  How.  8.  C.  441.  (a) 

*  V.  S.  Stat  1842,  c.  188,  |  8,  vol.  t.  p.  SIS  ;  rupra,  $  888. 

(a)  See  Eeg.  62;  17  How.  9;   Taher  «.  Jenny,  19  Law  Eep.  S7. 
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«actor  to  make  his  claim  to  corres 
«i  with  the  defendant's  liability."  ' 
constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zen 
-which  the  actor  failed,  if  ho  ••■ 
-  ,  and  by  the  time  of  Justiniai, 
interrogatory  actions   had   fa1 
fragment  of  CaUistratus  preen 
»rose  of  putting  the  intern. 

^^ *,     »nd  the  answers  thus   obt 

,— -om*xa<*fl  for  the  commencement 
fcfa.«     case  for  the  adverse  party 
^«soa    to  above:  « Ad  probation. 
^    expressa  f^e^int.,     Th<- 
bav«  adopted  the  forms  and  ; 
o*   reqiuring  the  parties  t 


weeding  of  the  Romania-  ^^^  positions  and  article- 
terrogatories  under  oaU1*      ^^ed  through  this  law  of 
id  articles,  seems  to  be    °  Roman  forum,  from    1 

!d  the  later  PwK»  °*      „«,!»    Beineccins  has  expre- 
■terrogatory  action;  altl*«>«»f  proceeding  "has  passe, 


■ary  opinion.""    This  for: 

as  modifications,  into  fl»*     *^ 


~    .  —  passe', 

r&ctice  of  the  courts 


t  law  as  the  basis  of 


th. 


hich  have  adopted  the  ^"^fj^fcerrogate  the  other,  as 
ence.    Either  party  may    ^g^ry  to  support  the  action 
f  fact  which  may  be  neoe*  „t*>rrogated  is  bound  to  a. 
le  defence,  and  the  party    _  ^^  5n  a  crime.    The  answ< 
is  answer  will  implicate    **   —effect  the  rights  of  third 
gainst  himself,  but  nofc  *■**      —i-actice  has  introduce*! 
§  893.  Libel.    "Mod^^f*     for  the  purpose  of  el- 
ation, and  has  authori^^      7     -jiy,  of  the  positions    ■' 

^-esgularly  **y  cannot 
—roponnded  until  aft 
^til  after  the  answer 
^articulated  libel,  or 
-  &   then  obtained  in  t' 
-cle  i»  tne  Ubel,  and 
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orposes,  and  none  other, 
~    -      ■roperty ;  and  also  stating 

^■»       i  it  is  required  that  in/or- 

>  .my  breach  of  the  revenue 

■jd  States,  should  state  the 

.,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 

and  maritime  jurisdiction ; 

iperty  is  brought,  or  where 

uust  also  propound,  in  dia- 

■  grounds  of  forfeiture,  aver- 

statute  or  statutes  in  such 

'i   a  prayer  of  process,   and 

appear  and  show  cause  why 

i 

'13  and  libels  may  be  amended 
motion  as  of  course ;  and  new 
nd  amendments  in  matters  of 
■i  and  upon  terms,  at  any  time 
icro  merits  clearly  appear  upon 
:co  in  admiralty  not  to  dismiss 
!v0  in  the  statement  of  the  libel- 
'iin  to  assert  bis  rights  in  a  new 
>sfc  liberal  principles  prevail  in 
"lidments,  the  libellant  will  not 
uurt,  to   introduce,   by  way  of 

\-.s  v.  Casks  of  Wine,  1  Pet.  6*7,  649  ; 
li).     As  to  the  persons  entitled  to  make 

,  Id.  101  ;  The  Adeline,  9  Crunch,  244  ; 
Antelope,  10  Wheat   68  ;   The  London 
J55  ;  The  Boston,  1  Siunn.  328,  333. 
■  niceties,  unimportant  in  themselves,  and 

which  cannot  be  discerned,  are  not  re- 
It  is  sufficient  if  the  offence  be  described 

1 1,  that  if  the  allegation  be  true,  the  case 

indicated  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  to 
;'fl.     The  Honpet,  7  Cranch,  394;  The 
.  401  ;  The  Palmyra,  1!  Wheat.  13. 
i)me  v.  Townaend,  1  Mason,  541, 
UalLSl. 

pilot,  the  libel  may,  with  leave  of  the 
court,  be  amended  so  aa  to  apply  to  the 
Teasel  and  master  only  in  the  way  men- 
tioned. Newell  v.  Norton  and  Ship,  8 
Wallace  (TJ.  8.  J,  267. 
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practice  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  causes  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  on  the  instance  side  of  the  court. 
-By  these  rules  it  is  ordered,1  that  all  libel*  in  instance  causes,  civil 
or  maritime,  shall  state  the  nature  of  the  came,  as,  for  example, 
that  it  is  a  cause  civil  or  maritime,  of  contract,  of  tort  or  damage, 
of  salvage,  or  of  possession,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
if  the  libel  is  in  rem,  that  the  property  is  within  the  district ;  and 
if  in  personam,  the  names,  occupations,  and  place  of  residence  of 
the  parties.  The  libel  must  also  propound  and  articulate  in  dis- 
tinct articles,  the  various  allegations  of  fact,  upon  which  the 
libellant  relies  for  the  support  of  his  suit,  so  that  the  defendant 
may  be  enabled  to  answer  distinctly  and  separately  the  several 
matters  contained  in  each  article;1  (a)  and  it  must  conclude 
with  a  prayer  of  the  process  requisite  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
libellant,  and  for  such  relief  and  redress  as  the  court  is  competent 
to  give  in  the  premises.  And  the  libellant  may  further  require 
the  defendant  to  answer  on  oath  all  interrogatories  propounded 
by  him  at  the  close  or  conclusion  of  the  libel,  touching  all  or  any 
of  the  allegations  it  contains.8  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases 
that  the  libel  be  sworn  to  in  the  first  instance,  unless  when  it  is 
founded  on  a  claim  of  debt;  but  the  defendant  may  always 
demand  the  oath  of  the  libellant  to  the  libel,  if  he  chooses.1  (ft) 
In  suits  in  rem,  however,  the  party  claiming  the  property  is 
required  to  verify  his  claim  on  oath  or  affirmation,  stating  that 

1  Reg.  S3.     No  summons  or  other  moene  process  is  to  be  iwned  until  the  libel  is 


1  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Bob.  20*  ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  328  ;  Treadwell  r.  Joseph,  Id. 
890.  In  a  suit  for  wages,  for  a  share  in  a  whaling  voyage,  where  a  charge  of  general 
and  habitual  misconduct  is  to  be  made  out  in  defence,  it  should  be  propounded  in 
exact  terms  for  the  purpose  :  and  where  specific  acts  of  misconduct  are  to  be  relied 
on,  they  should  be  specifically  alleged,  with  due  certainty  of  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstancea.  Macomber  v.  Thompson,  1  Sumn.  884  ;  Orae  v.  Townsend,  4  Mason, 
642.  Bat  the  libel  need  not  state  mattera  of  defence.  The  Anion,  7  Crunch,  882, 
839. 

1  It  is  obvious  that  this  rule  expresses  nothing  mare  nor  less  than  is  required  in  the 
old  Latin  couplet,  quoted  in  Onset's  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Farm  of  a  Libel :  — 


(a)  The  court  nay,  in  any  stage  of  the  Newb.  128.     A  libel  filed  in  another  suit 

case,  require    the  parties  to  supply  any  is  not  evidence  against  the  libellant  of  tbe 

defect  in  the  pleadings.    The  Havre,   1  facts  stated  therein.     Church  v.  Shelton, 

Ben.  297.  2  Curtia,  C.  C.  271. 

(6)  And  Me  the  L.  B.  Goldsmith,  1 
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he,  or  the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  interposes,  and  none  other, 
is  the  true  and  bona  fide  owner  of  the  property ;  and  also  stating 
his  authority,  if  ho  is  acting  for  the  owner.1 

§  896.  Information*.  In  like  manner  it  is  required  that  infor- 
mations and  libel*  of  information,  for  any  breach  of  the  revenue 
or  navigation  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  should  state  the 
place  of  seizure,  whether  it  be  on  land,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 
navigable  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  district  within  which  the  property  is  brought,  or  where 
it  then  is.  The  information  or  libel  must  also  propound,  in  dis- 
tinct articles,  the  matters  relied  on  as  grounds  of  forfeiture,  aver- 
ring the  same  to  be  contrary  to  the  statute  or  statutes  in  such 
case  provided ;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer  of  process,  and 
notice  to  all  persons  in  interest,  to  appear  and  show  cause  why 
the  forfeiture  should  not  be  decreed.1 

§  397.  Amendment*.  Informations  and  libels  may  be  amended 
in  matters  of  form,  at  any  time,  on  motion  as  of  course ;  and  new 
counts  or  articles  may  be  filed  and  amendments  in  matters  of 
substance  may  be  made,  on  motion  and  upon  terms,  at  any  time 
before  the  final  decree.8  (a)  Where  merits  clearly  appear  upon 
the  record,  it  is  the  settled  practice  in  admiralty  not  to  dismiss 
the  libel  for  any  defect  or  mistake  in  the  statement  of  the  libel- 
tant'B  claim  or  title,  but  to  allow  him  to  assert  his  rights  in  a  new 
allegation.*  But  though  the  most  liberal  principles  prevail  in 
admiralty  courts  in  regard  to  amendments,  the  libellant  will  not 
be  permitted,  in  the  appellate  court,  to  introduce,  by  way  of 

i  Bales  in  Admiralty,  Beg.  £0  ;  IT.  States  t>.  Casks  of  Wine,  1  Pet.  617,  619  ; 
Houseman  o.  The  North  Carolina,  15  Pet.  40.  As  to  t ha  persona  entitled  to  make 
claim,  an  The  Lively,  1  Gall.  31G  ;  The  Sally,  Id.  401  ;  The  Adeline,  9  Crunch,  244  ; 
The  Bello  Commas,  6  Wheat  152  ;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.  68  ;  The  Loudon 
Packet,  1  Mason,  14;  The  Packet,  3  Mason,  255  ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  328,  333. 

*  Rules  in  Admiralty,  Reg.  22.  Technical  niceties,  unimportant  in  themselves,  and 
standing  only  on  precedents,  the  reasons  of  which  cannot  he  discerned,  are  not  re- 
garded in  libels  of  information  in  admiralty.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  offence  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  and  be  so  described,  that  if  the  allegation  be  true,  the  case 
must  be  within  the  statute,  the  facts  being  so  indicated  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  to 
the  party  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  defence.  The  Hoppet,  7  ('ranch,  S94  ;  The 
Samuel,  1  Wheat.  15  ;  The  Merino,  9  Wheat,  401  ;  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.  13. 

*  Boles  in  Admiralty,  Beg.  21.     And  see  One  t>.  Townsend,  1  Mason,  541. 
1  The  Adeline,  9  Creech,  284 ;  Anon.,  1  Gall.  22. 

(a)  A  libel  in  rem  against  a  vessel,  and  pilot,   the  libel  may,  with  leave  of   the 

personally  against  her  master,  may  prop-  court,  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  the 

erly,  under  the  present  practice  established  vessel  and  master  only  in  the  way  men- 

by  United  Stales  Supreme  Court,  be  joined,  tioned.     Newell  v.  Norton   and  Ship,   8 

And  if  the  libellant  have  originally  pro-  Wallace  (U.  S.),  257. 
oeeded  against  vessel,  master,  owners,  and 
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amendment,  a  new  res  or  subject  of  controversy,  which  did  not 
go  up  by  appeal.1  (a) 

§  398.  Answer.  In  all  causes  civil  and  maritime,  whether  m 
rem  or  in  pertonam,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  allegations 
in  the  libel  must  be  on  oath  or  solemn  affirmation.  His  answer 
must  be  full,  and  explicit  and  distinct  to  each  separate  article  and 
separate  allegation  in  the  libel,  in  the  same  order  as  they  are 
there  numbered ;  and  he  is  required  to  answer,  in  like  manner, 
each  interrogatory  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  libel.9  (6)  But 
he  may,  in  his  answer,  object  to  answer  any  allegation  or  inter- 
rogatory in  the  libel,  which  will  expose  him  to  any  prosecution  or 
punishment  for  a  crime,  or  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  his 
property  for  a  penal  offence.'  If  he  omits  to  answer  upon  the 
return  of  the  process,  or  other  day  assigned  by  the  court,  the 
libel  may  be  taken  pro  confetto  against  him.4  And  if  he  answers, 
but  does  not  answer  fully,  explicitly,  and  distinctly,  to  all  the 
matters  iu  any  article  in  the  libel,  the  court,  upon  exception 
taken  thereto,  may  by  attachment  compel  him  to  make  further 
answer,  or  may  order  that  the  matter  of  exception  be  taken  pro 
eonfesso  against  the  defendant  to  the  full  purport  and  effect  of  the 
article  thus  insufficiently  answered."  (c)      It  is  not,  however, 

1  Houseman  v.  The  North  Carolina,  15  Pet  40,  50.  And  see  2  Browne,  Civ.  & 
Adm.  L.  p.  US  ;  The  Boston,  1  Satan.  S2S. 

*  Kales  In  Admiral tv,  Reg.  £7.  And  Bee  The  William  Harris,  Were,  9S7,  369  j 
Coffin  c.  Jenkins,  3  Story,  109  ;  Hutaon  v.  Jordan,  Were,  385  ;  Punlsp's  Adm.  Pract. 
£01,  202  ;  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  328.  A  similar  answer  ii  required  of  the  garnishee 
in  a  foreign  attachment,      links  ia  Adm.  Beg.  37. 

*  Rules  is  Admiralty,  Beg.  311  And  see  United  States  v.  Package*.  Gilp.  306,  813 ; 
Dunlap'a  Adm.  Pract.  207. 

*  Id.  Reg.  29.  And  see  Gierke's  Praxis,  tit  it ;  Hall's  Adm.  Pract  p.  52.  If 
the  omission  is  through  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  and  tbe  defendant  is 
absent  at  the  time  of  hearing,  the  court  ia  not  precluded  from  receiving  any  evidence 
which  his  counsel,  as  amicus  curia,  may  offer.     The  David  Pratt,  Ware,  495. 

1  Id.  Reg.  30.  Exceptions  to  any  libel  or  answer  may  be  taken,  for  surplusage, 
irrelevancy,  impertinent*,  or  scandal  ;  and  referred  to  a  master,  ss  in  equity.  Id. 
Beg.  36. 

(a)  Kynoch  v.  The  S.  C.  Ives,  1  Newb.  two  grounds.     1.  That  the  facts  m  they 

205  ;   Coffin   v.  Jenkins,   3   Story  C.  C,  were  proved  in  the  case  showed  that  the 

108  ;   Udall  v.  Steamship  Ohio,  17  How.  allegation  which  was  to  be  amended  was 

(U.  8.1  17.     But  see  Weaver  «.  Thotnp-  inserted  by  an  accidental  error.     2.  That 

eon,  1  Wall.  (U.  S.)  Jr.  S43.    For  the  rules  the  other  proposed  amendments  accorded 

as  to  the  amendment  of  answers  in  admi-  with  the  facts  as  proved,  and  did  not  in- 

ralty  on  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  see  traduce  new  issues. 

Lamb  v.  Parkman,  21  law  Rep.  589.  The  (b)  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases 
same  principle  of  amendment  applies  to  the  where  the  sum  or  value  in  dispute  does 
answer.  Thus,  in  The  Oder,  18  Fed.  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs, 
Rep.  272,  an  amended  answer  was  per-  unless  ordered  by  tbe  district  judge, 
mitted  to  be  filed  after  the  case  bad  been  Additional  Rule  in  Admiralty,  10  How.  5. 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court.  In  this  (r)  It  has  beenheldthat  exception  can- 
case  the  amendments  were  supported  on  not  be  taken  to  an  aniwer  because  the  re- 
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bound  to  proceed  to  this  extent;  but  in  such  cases  of  -what  is 
termed  presumptive  confession,  it  may  limit  the  presumption  to 
that  portion  of  the  article  to  which  the  exception  is  well  taken.1 

§  899.  interrogatorlM  to  libolltnt  The  defendant  may  require 
the  personal  answer  of  the  libdlant,  upon  oath,  or  solemn  affirma- 
tion, to  any  interrogatories  which  he  may  propound  at  the  close 
of  his  own  answer,  touching  any  matters  charged  in  the  libel,  or 
any  matter  of  defence  set  up  by  himself ;  not  exposing  the  libel- 
lant  to  criminal  prosecution  or  punishment,  nor  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  a  penal  offence.  And  in  default  of  due  answer,  the 
libel  may  be  dismissed,  or  the  libellant  may  be  compelled  by 
attachment  to  answer,  or  the  matter  of  the  interrogatory  may  be 
taken  pro  confeeto  in  favor  of  the  defendant  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.3  This  right  of  requiring  the  answer  of  the  adverse 
party,  upon  oath,  to  interrogatories  pertinent  to  the  cause,  is  a 
mutual  right,  and  may  bo  claimed  at  any  stage  of  the  cause,  even 
down  to  the  hearing.8 

§  400.  power  to  refer.  Where  the  purposes  of  justice  require 
it,  the  court  has  power  to  refer  any  matters,  arising  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  suit,  to  one  or  more  commissioner*  to  be  appointed  by 
the  court  to  hear  the  parties  and  make  report  therein ;  these  com- 
missioners having  all  the  powers  of  masters  in  chancery.4 

§  401.  Cmi»«t,  plenary  end  summery.  It  may  here  be  added,  that, 
in  the  Roman  law,  causes  are  either  plenary  or  summary.  Plen- 
ary causes  are  those  in  which  the  order  and  solemnity  of  the  law 
are  strictly  observed,  in  the  regular  contestation  of  the  suit,  a  reg- 
ular term  to  propound,  and  a  solemn  conclusion  of  the  acts ;  the 
least  omission  or  infringement  of  which  nullifies  the  proceedings. 
Summary  proceedings  are  those  in  which  this  order  and  solem- 

1  Dunlap's  Adm.  Pract  201. 

1  Rules  in  Admiralty,  Reg.  82.     Each  party,  on  1 
Mth  of  the  other.     GammeTl  v.  Skinner,  2  Gall.   48.     The  David  Pratt,  Ware,  405, 
A  person  intervening  pro  interests  too  ha*  the  aame  privilege.     Rules  in  Admiralty 
Reg.  S*,  43. 

»  2  Brown  Civ.  ft  Adm.  L.  p.  416. 

*  Rules  ill  Admiralty,  Beg.  44  ;  supra,  55  382-838. 

•pondentra  it  alleges  that  he  "is  teno-  Ec  148,  Sir  Robert  PhUlimore  compelled 

rant"  as  to  some  of  the  allegations  of  the  the  defendant  to  answer  according  to  her 

libel,  though  it  ia  said  to  be  better  to  require  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  aay- 

him  also  to  state  what  his  belief  about  ing  that  if  she  had  no  belief  about  the 

the  matter  contained  in  the  allegation  is.  matter,  a  statement  to  that  effect  would 

The  City  of  Salem,  10  Fed.    Rep.    843.  be  a  sufficient  aiuwer. 
And  in  The  Minnehaha,  L.  B.  8  Ad.  ft 


e  aide,  may  require  the 
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nity  are  dispensed  with ;  the  suit  is  deemed  contested  by  the  next 
contradictory  act  concerning  the  merits,  after  the  libel  is  pat  in ; 
there  is  no  assignation  to  propound,  and  no  express  conclusion. 
,  And  all  causes  in  admiralty  are  summary,  or  "  instantaneous ; " 
it  being  of  primary  importance  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
navigation  that  justice  be  done  with  the  least  possible  delay.1 

>  2  Browne,  Civ.  ft  Adm.  L.  418.  And  see  Gaines  t.  Travis,  8  Leg.  Obn.  48  ; 
Brisaonius,  Du  Verb.  Significat.  verb.  SumauUim ;  Pratt  v.  Thomas,  Ware,  435,  486. 
Hence  it  is,  that  courts  of  admiralty  do  not  require  all  the  technical  precision  and  ac- 
curacy in  pleading,  which  is  demanded  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  It  ia  only  re- 
quisite that  the  cause  of  action  should  be  plainly  and  explicitly  set  Forth,  not  in  any 
particular  formula,  but  in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  so  that  the  advene  party 
may  understand  what  he  Is  required  to  answer,  and  make  up  an  issue  upon  the  charge. 
Jenks  v.  Lewis,  Ware,  53.  Courts  of  admiralty,  as  far  as  their  powers  and  jurisdiction 
extend,  act  upon  the  enlarged  and  liberal  jurisprudence  of  courts  of  equity.  Brown 
v.  Lull,  2  Sumo.  443.  Hence  tbe  rule  applies  here,  as  in  other  courts  of  equity,  that 
the  party  who  asks  aid  must  come  with  clean  hands.  The  Boston,  1  Sumn.  328. 
Hence,  also,  it  is,  that  a  condemnation  against  one  defendant  who  is  in  contumacy,  or 
makes  no  answer,  does  not  prevent  another  defendant  from  contesting,  so  far  as  respect) 
himself,  tbe  very  {set  which  is  thus  admitted  by  the  party  in  default.  The  Mary,  9 
Cranch,  1 20,  148  ;  that  an  agreement  in  court,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
cause,  if  made  under  a  mistake,  will  be  set  aside.  The  Hiram,  1  Wheat.  440  ;  that  the 
is  of  fraud,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  or  for  other  strong  re 


suffer  a  cause  to  be  reopened  for  the  correction  of  a  particular  error,  after  it  has  been 
closed,  The  Fortitudo,  2  Dods,  58  ;  Tbe  Monarch,  1  w.  Rob.  21  ;  The  New  England, 
8  Sumn.  495,  506  ;  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws,  pp.  3S5,  S9fl  ;  that  it  will  not  lend  its  aid  to 
■e  contracts  essentially  vicious,  or  tainted  with  fraud  or  extortion,  Tbe  Cognac, 


jrce  contracts  essentially  vicious,  or  tainted  with  fraud  or  extortion,  Tbe  Cognac, 
lags.  Adm.  377  ;  and  that  it  will  interpret  maritime  contracts  with  greater  liher- 
y  than  is  found  in  the  stricter  doctrines  of  tbe  common  law  ;  Ellison  v.  The  Bellona, 


ality 

Bee,  108  i  The  Nelson,  6  C.  K. 


;  The    lum   «.   Emerson,    2    Curt. 


1  Blatchf.  ft  H.  83  ;  The  Triton,  Id.  282  ;  An  assignee  of  a  clime  in  action  may  sue  in 
The  Betsey  and  Khoda,  Daveis,  112  ;  The  his  own  name  in  the  admiralty.  And  this 
Heart  of  Oak,  1  W.  Sob.  204.  But  is  so,  if  the  assignment  be  only  of  a  part 
though  courts  of  admiralty  act  upon  equit-  of  the  entire  right  :  at  least  the  respond- 
sble  principles,  they  have  no  poweT  to  ents  cannot  object,  on  that  ground,  if  the 
administer  equitable  rights  in  cases  not  whole  right  be  represented  by  the  libel- 
otherwise  within  their  jurisdiction.  An-  lants.  Swett  v.  Block,  1  Spragne's  Deci- 
drews  v.  Essex  F.  ft  H.  Ins.  Co.,  S  Mas.  sions,  574. 
C.  C   8 ;  Davis  «.  Child,  Dav.  71 ;   Kel- 
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CHAPTER  H. 

OP  EVIDENCE   m  INSTANCE  CAUSES. 

§  402.  1.  General  rule*.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  admiralty 
and  maritime  causes,  as  well  as  in  causes  in  equity,  are  generally 
the  same  as  at  common  law,  bo  far  as  regards  the  relevancy  of 
evidence,  the  proof  of  the  substance  of  the  issue,  the  burden  of 
proof,  the  requisition  of  the  best  evidence,  the  competency  of 
witnesses,  and  some  other  points  ;  all  which  have  been  sufficiently 
treated  in  a  preceding  volume.  A  few  additional  particulars  only 
will  here  be  noted,  which  either  distinguish  proceedings  in  admi- 
ralty, or  illustrate  the  application  of  those  rules  in  admiralty 
courts,  (a) 

§  408.  Relavanoy.  Thus,  as  to  the  relevancy  of  evidence,  it  is  a 
rule  in  admiralty,  that  the  proofs  and  allegations  must  coincide ; 
evidence  of  facts  not  put  in  contestation  by  the  pleadings,  and 
allegations  of  facts  not  established  by  proofs  will  alike  be  re- 
jected.1 (6)  The  hearing  is  upon  the  pleas  and  proofs  alone ; 
secundum  allegata  et  probata;  but  the  appellate  court  will  some- 
times permit  parties,  in  that  court,  non  allegata  aUegare,  et  non 
probata  probare,  under  proper  qualifications.2 

§  404.  Burden  of  proof.  So  as  to  the  burden  of  proof,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  recognized,  that  the  obligation  of  proving  any  fact 
ordinarily  is  incumbent  on  him  who  alleges  it.    Thus,  in  cases  of 


b  relaxed  in  the  court*  of  admiralty  ted.     Thus  courts  frequently  decide  colli* 

than  in  the  conrta  of  common  law.    Thus,  aion  cue*  upon  pointa  not  alleged  in  the 

•uch  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  pleading*,  but  appearing  in  the  evidence, 

matter*,  and  admit  document*,  not  strictly  The   Wm.    Penn,  S   Wath.   C.   C.    464; 

proved.   The  J.  F.  Spencer,  S  Bened.  887.  The  Lady  Ann,  15  Jnr.  IB ;  The  Clement, 


(J)  Bat  the  freedom  with  which  amend*  S  Cnrtia  C.  C.  Bfl3  ;  The  Aliwal  26  Eng. 
menta  in  allegation*  are  allowed  in  admi.  L.  4  En.  SDS.  Ct  Dopoiit  v.  Vance,  IB 
ralty,  render*  thU  rale  almost  without  af-    How,  (D.  S 
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collision,  the  court  will  require  preponderating  evidence  to  fix  the 
loss  on  the  party  charged,  before  it  will  adjudge  him  to  make 
compensation.1  (a)  So  where,  in  an  instance  or  revenue  cause, 
a  prima  facie  case  of  forfeiture  is  made  out  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  the  burden  of  proof  ia  thrown  on  the  claimant,  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  by  the  production  of  papers 
and  other  evidence,  which,  if  the  ship,  as  he  alleges,  be  innocent, 
must  be  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control;  on  failure  of 
which,  condemnation  follows,  the  defect  of  testimony  being 
deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt.1  So,  where  a  forfeiture  of 
goods  is  claimed,  for  importation  in  a  vessel  not  neutral,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  the  vessel's  neutrality  is  devolved  on  the  claimant, 
he  holding  the  affirmative,  and  the  facts  being  particularly  within 
his  own  knowledge  and  privity;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
negative  averment,  as  to  the  neutral  character  of  the  property,  in 
the  libel  or  information.9  And  generally,  where  the  law  pre- 
sumes the  affirmative,  the  proof  of  tbe  negative  is  thrown  on  the 

1  The  Ligo,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  356.  And  see  Tbe  Columbine,  2  W.  Sob.  SO.  But  tbe 
burden  of  proving  that  a  collision  with  a  vessel  at  anchor  arose  from  inevitable  acci- 
dent lie*  on  the  party  asserting  it     The  George,  9  Jur.  670.     See  infra,  £}  408,  107. 

*  The  Laminar?,  8  Wheat  107,  412.  The  burden  of  proof  is  generally  on  the 
claimant  where  a  special  defence  is  set  up.  The  Short  Staple,  1  Gait.  104 ;  Ten  Hds. 
of  Bum,  Id.  18S-  And  where  the  fact  i>  clear,  and  tbe  explanation  doubtful,  tbe  court 
judges  by  the  fact.  The  Union,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  38 ;  The  Paul  Shearman,  1  Pet.  C.  C. 
0g.  Where  a  seizure  is  mads,  upon  probable  cause,  pursuant  to  the  Revenue  Act, 
U.  S.  Stat.  1799,  c  22,  J  71,  vol  i.  p.  078,  the  statute  expressly  devolves  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  claimant. 

■  United  States  v.  Keyword,  2  Gall.  485. 

(a)  The  Wolverton,  IB  Fed.  Hep.  44  ;  libellant  proves  that  tbe  respondent  vessel 
The  Ralph,  12  Fed.  Hep.  764.  But  see  was  launched,  and  in  the  process  of 
poll,  $  407,  note  a,  p.  894.  So  when  the  launching,  injure*  the  vessel  of  the  libel- 
action  is  one  for  damages  caused  in  any  lent,  then  the  burden  of  proving  that 
way  by  negligence,  tbe  allegations  of  neg-  every  proper  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
ligence  must  be  proved  by  the  libellant  vent  such  accidents  at  the  launch,  and 
The  Marpesia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212;  The  reasonable  notice  was  given  of  the  intended 
Benmore,  L.  R.  4  Ad.  ft  Ee.  132  ;  The  launch,  is  on  the  respondent.  The  Anda- 
Heline,  Brow,  ft  Lash,  415,  429;  Tbe  Fig-  lusian,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  Die.  281 ;  The  Glen- 
lia  Maggiore,  L.  S.  2  Ad.  ft  Ec.  108  ;  The  carry,  Id.  235  ;  The  United  States,  12  L. 
Viscount,  11  Fed.  Bep.  168  ;  Tbe  Me-  T.  v.  s.  83 ;  The  Blenheim,  2  Wm.  Rob. 
chanic,  8  Fed.  Bep.  528 ;  The  Behera,  8  421  ;  The  Vianna,  Swa.  405.  So,  in  ac- 
Fed.  Rep.  400.  But  when  it  is  proved  cordaoce  with  the  general  rule,  where  a 
that  goods  were  delivered  to  a  carrier  in  libellant,  opposing  an  intervener's  claim 

£Dd    condition,   and    by    him   delivered  for  a  lien,  asserts  that  tbe  lien  has  been 

maged,  the  burden  of  evidence  of  non  -  abandoned,  the  proof  required  of  the  aben- 

negligence,  or  that  the  damage  arose  from  donment  of   a  lien   will   be  strong  and 

an  excepted  cause,  is  on  the  carrier.     The  clear.   The  Two  Marys,  10  Fed.  Hep.  919 ; 

Peter  der  Grosse,  L.  B,  1  Prob.  Div.  414  ;  The  Sirocco,  7  Fed.  Rep.  699.     So  where 

The   Emma  Johnson,   Sprag.    527  ;   The  either  party  asserts  a  contract,  tbe  burden 

Pharos,  9  Fed.  Bep.  012.      See  ante,  vol.  of  proving  the  existence  of  tbe  contract 

ii.  Carriers.     An  exception  to  this  general  lies  on  him.     The  James  Jackson,  9  Fed. 

rule  exists  in  cases  of  a  launch.    If  the  Bep.  814. 
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other  side ;  and  There  any  justification  is  set  up,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  party  justifying.1  (a)  In  cases  of  appeals,  also, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  appellant,  to  demonstrate  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  a  mistake  or  error  of  law  or  fact  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below,  or  gross  excess  in  the  amount  of  damage 
awarded.1  (J) 


{a)  Baker  e.  Smith,  Holmes,  85.     In  the  same  evidence  cornea  before  the  Circuit 

the  admiralty  courts   the  judge   decides  Court  which  was  before  the  District  Judge, 

upon  the  weight  of  the  testimony  and  the  the  Circuit  Court  may  go  into  questions  of 

credibility  of  the  witnesses.    It  is  of  course  fact,  and  even  admit  new  evidence.     The 

impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  by  Oder,  13  Fed.  Rep.   272.     So  when  wit- 

which  the  court  will  necessarily  be  guided  nessea  ate  examined  orally  before  a  com- 

""*"     milter,   yet  there  are  some  tests  missiuuerwho  finds  certain  facta  thereupon, 

*--J------ '  ■      ---«—-■«  —  -■- -b  those 


which  have  been  used  so  often  as  to  have    the  Circuit  Court  will  not  disturb  t 
a  certain  quasi  authority  as  rules.    Thus    findings  without  strong  proof  of  emir,  aa 
it  has  been  said  that  where  there  is  a  great    it  relies  somewhat  upon  the  commissioner's 


governed  chiolly  by  undeniable  and  exist-  baaed  upon  their  appearance  and  demeanor 

ing  facts  if  each  exist,  and  the  testimony  before  him.     The  City  of  Troy,  IS  Fed. 

of  any  particular  witness  should  be  com-  Rep.  47.     On  the  same  principle  it  seems 

pared  with  these  facta,  so  as  to  ascertain  to  be  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the 

the  inherent  probability  or  improbability  Circuit  Court  whether  it  will  go  into  quea- 

ofhisstory.   The  Great  Republic,  23  Wall,  tions  of  fact  in  any  case,  and  disturb  the 

MJ.  S.)  20;  The  Hope,  1  Fed.  Rep.  89  ;  findings  of  the  District  Court. 
The  Mechanic,  9  Fed.  Ren.  628.  On   appeal    to   the    Supreme    Court, 

And  so  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  case  however,   it    is    provided    by    statute  of 

made  out  by  the  allegations  or  proof  of  one  Feb.    16,    18715   (1    Supp.   to   Rev.    Stat. 

aide,  or  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  is  in  135},  that  the  Circuit  Court  "'"  -'' 

twhl 


itself  highly  improbable,  it  should  require  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,   on 

the  most  convincing  proof  to  support  it,  the  instance  side  of  the  court,  shall  find 

or   may  be   disregarded    without    proof,  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  of  law,  and 

United  States  v.  Borger,  7  Fed.  Rep.  193  ;  stats  them  separately.     Such   findings  of 

The  Helen  R.  Cooper,  7   Blatchf.  C.   C.  fact  are  conclusive,  and  the  Supreme  Court 

S78  ;  The  Levenons,  10  Fed.  Rep.  763.  will  not  examine  into  the  evidence.     The 

Bo  that  if  a  witness  has  given  evidence  Annie  Lindaley  v.  Brown,   11  Fed.  Hep. 

that  has  some  undoubted  and  egregious  447.   As  the  court  in  an  admiralty  case  is 

mistakes  or  errors,  the  rest  of  his  testi-  the  arbiter  of  the  facts,  its  estimate  of  the 

mony  should  be  strictly  scrutinized.     The  credibility  of  the  witnesses  nay  be  based 

Leversons,  10  Fed.  Rep.  753  ;  The  Sand-  upon  their  appearance  and  demeanor  as 

ringham,  Id.  550.     It  has  been  held  that  has  been  suggested  above.    The  Isaac  Belt, 

in  cases  of  collision,  the  fact  that  seamen  9  Fed.  Rep.  842,     The  English  courts  of 

of  one  vessel  are  called  as  witnesses  for  the  admiralty  nave  recognized  m  their  deci- 

other  may  disparage  their  testimony.    The  aions  this  principle,  and  have  held  gener- 

Monticello,  1  Low.  184.  ally  that  where  the  judgment  of  the  court 

(ft)    Evidence    en   appeal.       When    a  where  the  oral  hearing  is  had,  is  based  on 

esse  in  admiralty  la  appealed   from   the  the  various  degrees  of  credibility  of  the 

District  Court  to  the  Circuit   Court,    if  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  court, 

the  dispute  in  the  case  turns  on  a  quee-  sn  appellate  tribunal,  which  has  not  the 

tion   of  fact,  and  there  is  a   conflict  of  same  means  of  judging  of  the  credibility  of 

evidence,   if   the  testimony  or   the   wit-  the  witnesses,  will  not  ordinarily  reveres 

nesses  was  taken  orally  in  the  presence  the  finding  of  the  judge  on  a  question  of 

of  the  district  judge,  the  Circuit  Court  the  weight  of  the  evidence  only.     The 

will  not,  aa  a  general  rule,   disturb  the  Sisters,    L.    R..  1   Prob.   Div.   117  ;   The 

findings  of  the  District  Court  on  a  question  Singapore,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  878  ;   The  Julia, 

of  fact,  bnt  where  all  the  evidence  in  the  14  Moore,  F.  C.  210  ;  The  Alice,  L.  R.  2 

cause  in  the  District  Court  was  taken  by  F.  C.  245.     Bnt  this  Is  not  the  case  when 

deposition  before  a  commissioner,  so  that  the  decision  of  the  court  below  does  not 
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§  405.  But  ertdaaoe.  And  so,  also,  respecting  the  requirement 
of  the  belt  evidence,  the  principle  of  the  general  rule  is  admitted 
in  courts  of  admiralty,  although,  in  its  application,  evidence  is 
sometimes  received  as  the  best  evidence,  which  courts  of  common 
taw  and  of  equity  would  reject.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  subjects  and  circumstances  which  admiralty  has  to 
deal  with,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  administering 
justice  in  particular  cases.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship  of  the  salvors,  and  of  the 
wreck,  and  of  those  on  board  ships  coming  in  collision,  is  some- 
times received,  even  when  objectionable  at  law  on  the  score  of 
interest,  or  on  other  grounds ; '  (a)  as  will  be  shown  in  another 
place.  And  accordingly,  in  a  cause,  of  collision,  it  was  held, 
that  the  protest  of  the  master  of  a  foreign  vessel,  in  tow  by  the 
vessel  run  fool  of,  being  ret  inter  alio*  acta,  was  not  admissible  in 
evidence,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity,  where  other  evidence  could 
not  be  obtained.8  (4) 

1  See  infra,  {}  113,  414.  *  The  Betaey  Caines,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  28. 


of  the  argument  we  were  much  pressed  the  Conflicting  evidence,  end  drawing  ita 
with  the  language  from  time  to  time  made  own  inferences  and  conclusions,  though  it 
□se  of  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
Privy  Council  in  admiralty  cases,  to  the  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  witnesses,  and 
effect  that  if,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  should  make  dno  allowance  in  this  re- 
tbere  was  conflicting  evidence,  and  the  flpeet."  Since  the  enactment  of  the  stat* 
judge  of  that  court,  having  bad  the  oppor-  nte  of  1S76,  Feb.  16  (1  Supp.  to  Rev. 
tunity  of  seeing  the  witnesses  and  observ-  Stat.  13S),  above  referred  to,  it  is  evident 
ing  their  demeanor,  had  come  on  the  bal-  that  such  a  principle  would  not  apply  to 
ance  of  the  testimony  to  a  clear  and  decis-  appeals  from  the  Circuit  to  the  Supreme 
tve  conclusion,  the  Judicial  Committee  Court,  as  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  Circuit 
would  not  be  disposed  to  reverse  such  de-  Court  are  conclusive ,  but  only  to  appeals 
cision  except  in  cases  of  extreme  and  over-  from  the  District  to  the  Circuit  Court- 
whelming  pressure,  and  it  was  urged  upon  (n)  When  any  occurrence  which  took 
Ha  that  m  the  present  case  there  waa  no  place  on  board  a  vessel  would  naturally 
such  extreme  and  overwhelming  pressure  come  more  under  the  observation  of  those 
as  should  induce  us  to  reverse  the  decision  on  board  the  vessel  than  of  those  on 
of  the  admiralty  division  as  to  the  ques-  board  soma  other  vessel,  more  weight  will 
tion  of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  waa  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  former 
based.  Now  we  feel,  as  strongly  as  did  than  of  the  latter,  especially-  if  the  latter 
the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  cases  is  merely  negative  in  effect,  e.  jr.  that  they 
just  referred  to,  the  great  weight  that  is  did  not  see  the  occurrence.  The  William 
dne  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  of  first  in-  Crane,  11  Fed.  Hep.  486. 
stance  whenever,  in  a  conflict  of  testimony,  (6)  The  non-production  of  a  witness 
the  demeanor  and  manner  of  the  witnesses  who  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  know 
who  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  him  are  a  fact  or  facta  which  are  proved  in  the 
material  element*  In  the  consideration  of  case,  supports  an  inference  unfavorable  to 
the  truthfulness  of  their  statements.     But  the  party  which  should  have  produced  him 
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§  406.  Presumptions.  From  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  pecu- 
liar necessity  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  transactions  on  shipboard 
and  at  s,ea,  the  rules  of  presumptive  evidence  are  applied  more  fa- 
miliarly and  with  a  larger  freedom  in  courts  of  admiralty  than  in 
equity  or  at  common  law.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  revenue 
causes,  and  in  cases  of  collision,  and  of  collusive  capture.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  the  res  gettm  in  a  revenue  cause  are  incapable  of 
an  explanation  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  party,  con- 
demnation follows,  though  there  be  no  positive  testimony  that  the 
offence  has  been  committed.1  And  when  the  question  arises 
'  whether  an  act  has  been  committed  which  is  a  cause  of  forfeiture, 
an  apparent  intention  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties,  though  not, 
per  se,  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  will  justify  the  court  in  not  putting 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  party  an  interpretation  as  favorable  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  disposed  to  do.1  In  cases  of 
collision,  also,  where  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  conflicting  and 
nicely  balanced,  while  the  court  will  be  guided  by  the  probabilities 
of  the  respective  cases  which  are  set  up,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
presume,  a  priori,  that  the  master  of  a  ship  does  what  is  right, 
and  follows  the  regular  and  correct  course  of  navigation.3  (a)  It 
will  also  be  presumed,  in  maritime  transactions,  that  the  usual 
and  ordinary  course  of  conducting  business  was  pursued ;  as,  for 
example,  that  where  goods  are  shipped  under  the  common  bill  of 
lading,  they  were  shipped  to  be  put  under  deck.4  So,  in  cases  of 
collision,  where  the  evidence  is  nicely  balanced,  the  presumption 
a  priori  is,  that  the  master  would  follow  the  ordinary  course." 

1  The  Robert  Edwards,  S  Wheat.  187. 

1  The  Mary,  2  W.  Rub.  24*. 

1  The  Mary  Stewart,  3  W.  Rob.  341. 

(The  B.  A.  Baisley,  13  Fed.  Rep.  703 ;  The  who  si 

8*ndringham,10Fed.  Rep.  656  ;  The  Fred-  TheG 

die  L.  Porter,  8  Fed.  Rep.  170);  bat  if  the  in  a  case  of  collision,  although  the  Tact 
absence  u  accounted  for  it  does  not,  as  by  that  one  or  the  vessels  had  no  proper  look- 
Ehnwiug  that  the  witness  has  since  become  out  stationed  has  no  legal  effect  upon  the 
insane.  The  Oder,  18  Fed.  Rep.  372.  case,  if  it  is  proved  that  such  default  had 
(a)  In  esses  of  collision,  the  inferences  in  no  way  caused  the  accident ;  yet  if  then 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  proved  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  vessels  may  outweigh  the  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  accident  hap- 
testimony  of  a  witness,  if  it  conflicts  with  pened,  this  fact  that  on  one  of  the  vessels 
such  inferences.  The  Oder,  13  Fed.  Rep,  there  was  no  proper  lookout  will,  if  tbe 
372 ;  ».  g.  when  it  ia  proved  that  the  lights  two  accounts  are  nearly  evenly  balanced, 
of  a  vessel  were  trimmed,  filled,  and  bar-  and  a  portion  of  the  account  given  by 
niahed,  there  is  a  presumption  that  they  those  on  that  Teasel  is  improbable,  dis- 
bumed  brightly,  which,  especially  if  cor-  credit  that  account  and  tnrn  the  balance 
roborated  by  direct  testimony,  will  out-  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  other  vessel- 
weigh  the  direct  testimony  of  a  witness  The  Excelsior,  12  Fed.  Rep.  10G. 
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§  407.  in  min  of  ooiiidon.  In  cases  of  collision,  the  rules  of 
presumption  are  deduced  from  nautical  experience  and  the  settled 
usages  of  navigation,  (a)  Hence,  if  a  ship,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind, 
runs  down  another  sailing  upon  a  wind  or  plying  to  windward,  it 
is  presumed,  prima  facie,  to  be  the  fault  of  the  former ;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  adjusted  accordingly.  80,  if  both  ships  are 
sailing  large,  or  going  before  the  wind,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
with  ample  sea-room,  and  one  runs  foul  of  the  other,  it  is  presumed 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  pursuing  ship.  And  where  one  ship  is  at 
anchor,  and  a  ship  under  sail  runs  foul  of  her,  the  Bailing  ship  is 
presumed  to  be  in  fault.  This  presumption  is  stronger  in  open  * 
sea  than  in  rivers ;  but  it  has  force  even  in  rivers,  where  due 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  current  or  tide  bearing  the 
ship  out  of  her  apparent  course.1  (5)    It  may  be  added,  in  this  cou- 

>  Van  Heythuysen,  Mar.  Evid.  pp.  SO,  21  ;  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dode.  87  ;  The 
Cheater,  3  Hagg.  818  ;  The  Baron  Holberg,  Id.  241 ;  Sills  ».  Brown,  9  C.  t  P.  601 ; 
The  Speed,  2  W.  Rob.  225  ;  The  Thames,  G  C.  Rob.  8*5  ;  The  Glrolanio,  3  Hagg.  Adm. 
]  73  ;  The  Batavier,  10  Jar.  IB. 

(a)  The  Clement,  3  Curtis  C.  C.  SOS,  fault.  The  John  W.  Hall,  13  Fed.  Ren. 
where  it  appears  that  if  one  Teasel  had  39* ;  The  City  of  Lynn,  11  Fed.  Rep.  S3B. 
neglected  an  ordinary  and  proper  measure  ThU  presumption,  however,  is  overcome 
of  precaution,  the  burden  of  proof  will  lie  by  proof  that  the  vessel  in  the  dock  was 
on  such  Teasel  to  show  that  the  collision  improperly  moored.  Thus  where  a  vessel 
would  have  happened  without  her  fault,  was  moored  at  the  end  of  a  wharf,  in  such 
See  also  The  Virgil,  2  W  Rob.  201  ;  The  a  manner  that  her  bow  was  near  the  fen- 
New  York  tr.  Rea,  18  How.  (U.  8.)  223,  der-piling  of  a  ferry  slip,  and  the  ferry- 
224  ;  The  H.  H.  'Wright,  1  Newb.  486.  boat,  entering  the  slip,  struck  the  Tender- 
In  collision  cases,  courts  of  admiralty  piling,  causing  it  to  swing  back  bo  far  that 
regard  the  want  of  a  light  on  board  a  the  ferry-boat  struck  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  at  night  as  strong  evidence  of  moored  vessel  and  injured  it,  the  court,  on 
negligence.  This  is  more  especially  the  a  libel  by  the  injured  vessel,  made  this 
case  with  veasels  lying  at  anchor  in  decision:  "The  Secret  (the  moored  ves- 
the  path  of  other  vessels.  But  the  .  sel)  was  improperly  moored.  The  space 
omission  is  only  evidence  of  negligence,  over  which  the  piling  swayed  was  a  put 
and  does  not  constitute  it  in  all  case*,  of  the  company  s  slip,  and  the  libellannt 
See  The  Osprey,  2  Wall.  C.  C.  268  ;  Ure  had  no  right  to  place  their  vessel  in  front 
v.  Coffman,  18  How.  (U.S.)  68;  K,  T.  of  it,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
ft  Va.  Co.  v.  Calderwood,  Id.  2*1  ;  The  ferry-boat  The  dangerous  position  of 
Rose,  2  W.  Rob.  4  ;  The  Iron  Duke,  Id.  the  moored  vessel  was  noticed  by  those 
877  ;  The  Victoria,  3  Id.  49.  By  the  employed  on  the  ferry,  early  in  the  mom- 
maritime  law,  a  vessel  at  anchor,  in  a  ing,  and  they  called  the  attention  of  those 
thoroughfare,  in  a  dark  night,  is  hound  on  the  steamship  to  it  several  times  during 
to  exhibit  a  light.  Lenox  v.  Wiuniaim-  the  day,  and  requested  them  to  haul  fur- 
met  Company,  1  Sprague,  160.  ther  astern.     This  they  did  not  do,  and 

(*)  The  Lady  Franklin,  2  Low.  221  ;  their  neglect  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 

Fierce  v.  Lang,  1  Low.  85.     So  when  one  accident.      I  End  no  evidence  of  neglect 

ship  ia  at  anchor,  and  another,  also  at  an-  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  ferry- 

chor,  drags  down  upon  her,  the  preaump-  boat    She  seems  to  have  exercised  all  due 

tion  is  that  the  moving  vessel  is  at  fault  care  to  avoid  the  collision.     The  libellants 

The  Lincoln,  1  Low.  48.     So,  if  a  vessel  contend  that  she  was  bound  at  all  events 

is  lying  in  a  dock,  and  another  comes  into  to  avoid  the  collision  and  that  she  should 

the  dock,  and  a  collision  occurs,  the  pre-  either  have  discontinued  her  trips,  or  else 

sumption  ia  that  the  moving  vessel  was  in  have  applied  to  the  harbor  master  to  com- 
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nection,  that  it  is  a  well-established  rule,  where  two  vessels  are 
approaching  each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  that  the  vessel  on  the 
larboard  tack  must  "  give  way,"  and  the  vessel  on  the  starboard 
tack  must  keep  her  course;1  though  the  former  may  be  close- 
hauled,  and  the  latter  may  have  the  wind  several  points  free.1  If 
the  former  should  endeavor  to  avoid  the  collision  by  passing  to 
windward,  instead  of  giving  way,  she  is  responsible  for  the  damage, 
if  a  collision  should  ensue."  So,  if  the  latter,  with  the  like  en- 
deavor, should  bear  up,  instead  of  keeping  her  course.*  But 
though  these  rules  are  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded,  yet  no 
vessel,  especially  a  steamer,  should  unnecessarily  incur  the  prob- 
ability of  a  collision,  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  them ;  but 
where  there  is  imminent  danger  of  collision,  shipmasters  are 
bound  to  use  whatever  prudential  measures  the  crisis  may  require, 
in  order  to  avoid  it.6  (a)  A  steamer  is  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
vessel  Bailing  with  a  fair  wind ;  and  is,  in  all  cases,  bound  to  give 
way  to  a  vessel  moved  by  sails.6  (A) 

i  The  Ann  and  Mary,  2  W.  Rob.  18B,  194)  j  The  Jupiter,  S  Hagg.  Adm.  320  ;  The 
Alexander  Wise,  2  W.  Bob.  65  ;  The  Harriett,  1  W.  Rob.  182  ;  The  John  Brotherick, 
S  Jur.  270  ;  The  Leopard,  Daveis,  IBS.  The  expression  "  giving  way,"  in  the  Trinity 
House  regulations,  means  getting  out  of  the  way  by  whatever  may  be  the  proper  meas- 
ures, whether  it  be  by  porting  or  starboarding  the  helm.  The  Gazelle,  10  Jur.  1066  ; 
The  Lady  Anne,  15  Jur.  18  ;  1  Eng.  Law  A  Eu.  670. 

■  The  Traveller,  2  V7.  Bob.  197  :  The  Speed,  Id.  225  ;  The  Jnpiter,  S  Hagg.  Adm. 


2  W.  Bob.  344. 


*  The  Leopard,  Daveis,  IBS,  197  ;  The  Shannon,  2  Hairs.  178  ;  8  Kent,  Comm.  281, 

-■-'= '       ally, it wl '    ''■"■■    '-^ 
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leither.  place  or  not,  or  whether  properly  6. 

Sbe  performed  her  entire  duty  in  giving  properly  anchored  or  moored,   the  other 

notice  to  the  Secret  of  her  dangerous  posi-  vessel  must  avoid  her,  if  it  be  reasonably 

tion  aa  eoon  as  discovered,  and  in  doing  practicable  and  consistent  with  her  own 

what  she  could  to  avoid  collision.   If,  after  safety."    The  City  of  Lynn,  11  Fed.  Sep. 

notice,  the  Secret  saw  fit  to  retain   her  S3B. 

position,  she  did  so  at  her  own  risk."   And         (a)  The  Ann  Caroline,  2  WaJL  (U.  S.) 

the  law  of  the  presumptions  on  this  point  588. 

is  stated  thus:     "If  a  ship  in  motion  (6)  The  Eastern.  State,  2  Curtis  C.  C. 

comes  into  collision  with  one  at  anchor  141. 

or  moored  to  a  wharf,  the  presumption  is         So,  if,  in  a  case  of  collision,  the  libellant, 

that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ship  in  motion,  a  sailing  vessel,  proves  that  a  steamer  ran 

unless  the  anchored  or  moored  vessel  was  her  down,  and  in  proving  this  no  evidence 

where  she  should  not  have  been.    If  a  ves-  appears  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 

m1  is  anchored  or  moored  in  an  improper  libellant,  t.  g.,  that  her  lights  were  im- 

place,   she  must  take   the   consequences  properly  placed  and  cared  for,  or  that  her 

which  fairly  result  from  her  improper  con-  course  was  improper,  or  thai  she  failed 
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§  408.  From  suppression  and  spoliation  of  p»p»rs.  Production 
ol  dooomenta.  In  regard  to  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
non-production  or  the  spoliation  of  paper*,  as  the  title  to  ships  and 
their  cargoes  is  to  be  proved  chiefly  by  documents,  and  these  it  is 
generally  in  the  power  of  the  true  owner  either  to  produce,  or 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  their  absence ;  their  non-production 
always  leads  to  inferences  unfavorable  to  title  of  the  claimant.1 
Hence  the  rule  of  omnia  praiwmimtur  contra  tpoliatorem  is  admin- 
istered in  the  courts  of  admiralty  with  more  frequency  and  a  more 
stringent  application  than  in  any  other  tribunals.9  Thus,  though 
the  spoliation  of  papers  is  not,  per  »e,  a  cause  of  condemnation, 
yet  if  it  is  attended  with  other  circumstances  of  suspicion,  the 
guilty  party  will  not  have  the  aid  of  the  court,  or  be  admitted  to 
further  proof ; 8  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  spoliation  appears, 

managed  ;  yet  they  msy,  at  the  same  time,  with  due  vigilance,  easily  avoid  doing  daman 
for  the;  ate  much  under  command,  both  by  altering  the  helm  and  by  stopping  the 
engines  ;  they  usually  belong  to  great  and  opulent  companies,  and  ate  fitted  out  at 

Ct  coat ;  and  on  these  considerations,  when  they  afford  assistance,  they  obtain  a 
j  remuneration.  The  owners  of  sailing-vessels  hsve,  I  think,"  added  he,  "a  right 
to  expect  that  steamers  will  take  every  possible  precaution."  The  Perth,  3  Hagg. 
Adm.  415,  413.  Hours  the  general  rule  in  the  text  Ml  been  adopted  ;  and  accordingly 
it  has  been  held,  that  a  steamer,  descending  a  river  in  the  night,  and  meeting  a  sailing- 
vessel  ascending,  is  bound  to  ease  her  engine  and  slacken  her  speed,  until  she  ascertains 
the  course  of  the  sailing-vessel.  The  James  Watt,  2  W.  Rob.  270.  The  usage  on  the 
river  Ohio,  st  all  times,  is,  that  when  steamers  are  approaching  each  other  in  opposite 
directions,  and  a  collision  is  apprehended,  the  descending  boat  must  stop  her  engine, 
ring  her  bell,  and  float ;  leaving  to  the  ascending  boat  the  option  how  to  pass.  Wil- 
liamson b.  Barrett,  IS  How.  S.  C.  101. 

1  See  ante,  voL  i.  I  87  ;  Owen  e.  Flack,  3  Sim.  ft  Stq.  800. 

1  The  Hunter,  1  Doda.  480 ;  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  GalL  613.  And  see  infra, 
J4S2. 

■  The  Rising  Sun,   2  C.  Bob.  104,   100  ;   Tbe  Pinrro,  2  Wheat  227,  241  ;  The 

to  signal  properly,  a  presumption  arises  both  most  tarn  to  the  right,  the  steamer 
against  the  respondent  vessel  that  she  was  being  regarded  as  a  vessel  going  free.  The 
tire  vessel  in  default.  The  Golden  Grove,  City  of  London,  4  Notes  of  Cases,  40  ;  Mer- 
13  Fed.  Rep.  700 ;  The  Pennsylvania,  12  chant  Shipping  Act,  17  *  18  Viet.  5  2*0. 
Fed.  Rep.  814  ;  The  Pottsville,  Id.  681  ;  But  in  the  United  States  the  rule  has  been 
The  Badger  State,  8  Fed.  Rep.  520.  declared  to  be  as  laid  down  in  the  text,  and 
If  tbe  two  colliding  vessels  are  both  the  steamer  must  give  way  in  all  eases. 
steamers  or  both  sailing  vessels,  they  are  The  Oeprey,  17  Law  Rep.  884  ;  The  Steam- 
on  equal  terms,  and  the  burden  of  proof  er  Oregon,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  670.  Id  Pesree 
lies  on  the  libellant  to  prove  all  the  alle-  «.  Page,  24  How.  (U.  S.)  228,  which  was 

etions  in  bis  libel,  showing  the  default  to  the  case  of  a  collision  between  *  flat-boat 

in  the  other  vessel.    The  Wolverton,  descending,  and  a  steamer  ascending,  tha 

18  Fed.  Rep.  44  ;  The  Ralph  M.  Hayward,  Ohio    River,   McLean,  J.,   says  :    '"The 

12  Fed.  Rep.  794.    Ses  ante, }  404,  note.  self-moving  power  most  take  the  reapon- 

So,  if  the  libellant  vessel  has  the  right  sible  action.  .  .  .  When  a  floating  boat 

of  way,  ths  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  follows   the   course  of   the  current,   the 

respondent  vessel  to  show  that  she  was  not  steamer  must  judge  of  its  course  so  as  to 

in  fault    The  Bessie  Morris,  13  Fed.  Rep.  avoid  it     This  may  be  done  by  a  proper 

897.     In  England  the  rale  is  that  when  a  exercise  of  skill,   which  the  steamer  is 

Baiting-vessel  going  free  meets  a  steamer,  bound  to  use." 
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in  a  case  otherwise  favorably  circumstanced  for  the  party,  the 
court,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  will  order  further  proof  at  his  ex- 
pense.1 The  mere  suppression  or  non-production  of  papers, 
not  destroyed,  leads  to  a  similar  unfavorable  inference.  Thus, 
in  a  cause  of  damage,  where  the  master  of  the  aggressive  ship 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  owners,  and  gave  it  to  the  master  of  the 
damaged  vessel  to  be  delivered  to  them,  but  the  owners  did  not 
produce  the  letter ;  it  was  presumed  that  the  letter  contained  an 
admission  of  the  damage.3  And  we  may  here  add,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  admiralty  is  governed  by  rules  substan- 
tially like  those  in  similar  cases  in  equity,  which  have  already 
been  considered." 

§  409.  2.  Competenoy  of  witnesses.  In  the  Roman  law,  evi- 
dence was  distinguished  into  two  classes ;  namely,  plena  probatio, 
or  full  proof,  and  semiplena  probatio,  or  half  proof.  The  former 
consisted  of  admissions  and  confessions,  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, public  written  instruments  and  deeds,  judicial  oaths  and 
presumptions  juris  et  de  jure.  The  latter  consisted  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness,  private  books  of  account,  common  fame, 
and  comparison  of  handwriting.  And  the  conjunction  of  two  half 
proofs  amounted  to  full  proof.4  But  though  a  single  witness  ordi- 
narily made  but  half  proof,  yet  exceptions  were  admitted  to  this 
rule,  where,  in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  no  other  evidence  could 
possibly  be  had,  and  in  cases  of  minor  importance,  or  where  the 
witness  was  of  extraordinary  rank  or  character ; 6  and,  oil  the 
other  hand,  common  fame,  in  some  cases,  was  received  as  equiva- 
lent to  full  proof.8  But  this  distinction  of  proofs  is  scarcely 
known  in  most  of  the  American  courts,  and  is  seldom  admitted 
in  any  of  them  as  a  rule  of  decision ;  but  is  recognized  chiefly  as 

JufiYoow  Ann*.  1  C.  Bob.  125 ;  The  Wdrssrt,  Id.  122.  124 ;  The  Eenrom,  2  C. 
Bob.  1,  IS. 

i  The  Polly,  2  C.  Bob.  S61.  *  The  Neptune  2d,  1  Dode.  460. 

■  Supra,  jj§  286-807. 

*  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  L.  870,  3S6. 

1  Id.  385.  These  exceptions  are  thui  enumerated  by  Mascardus  :  "Quando  nnins 
testis  dopueitio  Bernini  nocet,  et  alteri  prodeet ;  —  quandoesset  ardnum,  vol  uullu  modo 
fieri  posset,  ut  pluree  poeaint  haberi  testes  ; — qoaiido  saniue  in  caasis  posaessorii, 
qussque  nulling  propernodum  tint  ponderis; —  in  cansis  qua  brevitor  et  summarie 
ebsolVuntnr  et  dirimuntur,  teste  valde  digno."  Mascard.  De  Prob.  Quawt.  11,  n.  14, 
IT,  18,  IB. 

*  Hascard.  De  Prob.  ConcL  288  n.  1,  2 ;  Id.  OoncL  8W,  n.  2 ;  Id.  Concl.  750,  n.  1. 
Common  fame,  among  the  civilians,  was  distinguished  from  notoriety,  which  they 
defined  as  s  species  of  proof,  "se  oculia  hominum,  ant  majoria  partis  exbibantem,  ut 
nnlla  posnit  tergiversation e  celari  ant  negari,  ntpote  cujns  universal  papulae,  aut  major 

5ra  ejns,  testis  esse  possit."     Mascard.  De  Prob.  Con.  1107,  n.  4.     And  sea  2  Browne, 
r.  &  Adm.  L.  p.  S70. 
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the  original  source  of  the  role  by  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  oath 
of  the  party  may  be  received.1 

§  410.  p«rtle».  In  regard  to  the  competency  of  the  parties  at 
teitnetiet,  there  are  three  cases  in  which  their  oaths  are  admitted 
at  bearings  upon  the  merits,  in  courts  of  admiralty,  (a)  The  first 
of  these  is  where  the  mppletory  oath  is  required.  This  oath,  as  its 
name  imports,  was  not  admissible  by  the  Roman  law,  unless  in 
aid  of  other  testimony  and  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  If  nothing 
was  proved,  or  if  full  proof  was  made,  there  was  no  place  for  a 
Buppletory  oath.  It  was  only  where  half  proof  was  exhibited,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  making  full  proof,  that  the 
party's  own  oath  was  received,  as  the  complement  of  the  measure 
of  testimony  required;  and  this  might  be  administered  in  all  cases.' 
But  in  the  practice  of  our  own  admiralty  courts,  though  the  right 
of  resorting  to  the  suppletory  oath  in  all  cases  of  partial  proof  is 
still  insisted  on,8  yet  it  is  not  ordinarily  administered,  except  in 
support  of  the  party's  books  of  account,  or  other  original  charges 
of  the  like  nature,  as,  for  example,  charges  made  by  the  master, 
on  the  back  of  the  shipping  paper,  of  advances  made  to  the  seamen 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage.4 

1  See  ante,  vol.  i.  j  119. 

1  Hall's  Adm.  Pract.  p.  93  ;  Benedict's  Adm.  Prut,  g  633  ;  DnnL  Adm.  Prut 
p.  286  ;  2  Browne's  Civ.  and  Adm.  L.  p.  384.  The  practice  in  such  cases  u  thus 
Mated  by  Mr.  Hell,  from  Oughton'e  Eccl  Pract  tit.  188.  "  If  the  plaintiff  has  not 
fully  proved  hie  allegation,  bat  hu  only  given  a  half  proof  thereof  (aemipUna  probaiio), 
he  mav  appear  before  the  judge  and  propound  as  follows  :  — 

"  'I,  N,,  do  allege  that  I  have  proved  the  allegations  contained  in  my  libel,  Ac  I 
say  that  I  have  proved  them  fully,  or  at  least,  half  fully  ;  1  refer  myself  to  the  acts,  of 
court  and  to  the  law,  and  therefore  pray  that  the  suppletory  oath  may  be  administered 
to  me,  for  so  the  law  and  justice  require.' 

"Then  the  proctor  of  the  adverse  party  will  say :  — 

"  '  I  deny  that  those  allegations  are  true.  1  protest  of  their  nullity,  arid  I  allege 
that  the  Baid  oath  ought  not  to  be  administered,  referring  myself  to  law. 

"Then  the  judge  shall  assign  a  time  to  bear  the  parties  and  decree  thereon.  And 
if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  party  who  prays  to  have  the  oath  administered  to  him 
has  made  more  than  half  proof,  or  at  least  half  proof  of  bis  allegation,  he  is  bound  to 
administer  the  oath  to  him  in  those  cases  in  which  the  law  permits  it ;  consult,  how- 
ever, with  experienced  practitianera,  as  to  what  those  cases  sre.  Then  the  party  shall 
make  oath,  '  thai  of  Au  own  certain  knowledge  the  facts  Mated  us  his  allegation  are 

"  If,  however,  the  party  against  whom  the  oath  is  prayed  should  be  proved  by  his 
adversary  to  be  a  person  of  infamous  or  bad  character,  the  oath  fa  then  in  no  case  to 
be  administered  to  him. "     Hall's  Adm.  Pract.  vbi  supra. 

'  Danl.  Adm.  Pract.  p.  288  ;  Benedict,  Adm.  Pract.  9  638. 

•  Ibid.  ;  The  David  Pratt,  Ware,  466,  505.  And  see  ante,  vol.  L  {g  117-119,  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  books  of  account. 

(a)  In  the  United  States  the  rules  of  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat  2d  ad.  |  8S8J,  parties 
evidence  in  admiralty  cannot  be  changed  and  persons  interested  in  the  suit  are  corn- 
by  a  SUte  statute.  The  Ship  William  Jar-  patent  witnesses  in  the  United  States 
vis,  Sprague's  Decisions,  185.     By  statute  court*. 
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§  411.  Deotaoiy  oath.  In  the  second  place,  parties  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  -what  is  termed  the  oath  dccUory.  This  oath  was  of 
familiar  use  in  the  Roman  tribunals.  It  might  be  administered  by 
the  judge  to  either  party,  for  the  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
own  conscience  in  cases  rendered  doubtful  by  the  weakness  or 
contradictions  of  the  testimony  already  in  the  cause ;  or  it  might 
be  tendered  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  submitting  to  have 
the  cause  decided  by  the  oath  of  his  adversary ;  which  the  adverse 
party  must  either  accept,  or  tender  back  a  similar  offer ;  failing  to 
do  which,  he  must  be  condemned,  as  confessing  the  allegations 
against  him.1    This  mode  of  proof  is  known  to  have  been  resorted 

1  The  use  of  this  oath  U  founded  upon  several  tsita  of  the  civil  law.  "  Minimum 
remedium  expediendarum  litium  in  usum  venit  jurisjurandi  religio  ;  qua,  Tel  ex  pac- 
tioae  ijsorutn  litigatorum,  vel  ei  auctoritate  judici*,  deciduntur  contro vereiie."     Dig. 


Mspe  indices,  Id  dubiis  causis,  exsctO  junsjuranu'o,  secundum  enm  judicare  qui  jura 
rent*  Dig.  lib.  12,  tit.  2,  1.  81  ;  Bad,  "in  bona;  fidei  contractibus,  necnon  [stisml 
in  ceteris  causis,  inopia  probation urn,  per  judicem,  jurejurando  causa  cognita  res  decidi 
oportct."    Cod.  lib.  tit.  1,  1.  8.     Upon  these  ho  comment*  as  follows  •  — 

"  From  these  texts  it  follows,  t,W  to  warrant  the  application  of  this  oath,  three 
things  must  concur  :  — 

"1.  The  demand  or  the  exceptions  most  not  be  fully  proved,  as  appears  by  the  term* 
of  L.  3,  Cod. —  Inopia  Probationum.  When  the  demand  is  fully  proved,  the  judge 
condemns  the  defendant  without  having  recourse  to  the  oath  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  exceptions  are  fully  proved,  the  defendant  must  be  discharged  from  the 
demand. 

"  2.  The  demand,  or  exceptions,  although  not  fully  proved,  most  not  be  wholly 
destitute  of  proof  ;  this  is  the  sense  of  the  terms,  in  rdnu  duinii,  made  use  of  in  the 
Law  31 1  this  expression  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  demand,  or  exception*,  are 
neither  evidently  juet,  the  proof  being  not  full  and  complete,  nor  evidently  unjust. 
there  being  a  sufficient  commencement  of  proof.  'In  quibus,'  says  Vicnius,  Set  Quant. 
1,  44,  '  judex  dubins  eat,  ob  minus  plena*  probationes  allataa.' 

"8.  The  judge  must  have  entered  upon  the  cognizance  of  the  cause,  to  determine 
whether  the  oath  ought  to  be  deferred,  and  to  which  of  the  parties.  This  results  from 
the  term*  atuna  ooonito,  in  L.  31. 

"This  cognizance  of  the  cause  consists  in  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  the 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  the  qualities  of  the  parties.  When  the  proof  of  the 
fact  which  is  the  subject  of  the  demand,  or  the  exceptions,  and  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cause  depends,  is  full  snd  complete,  the  judge  ought  not  to  defer  the  oath, 
bat  to  decide  the  cause  according  to  the  proof. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  the  judge,  for  the  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  hi*  conscience, 
defers  the  oath  to  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  decision  ought  to  be,  and  the  fact  upon 
which  it  is  deferred  is  the  proper  act  of  the  party  himself,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be 
ignorant,  he  cannot  refuse  to  take  it,  or  appeal  from  the  sentence  ;  for  although  the 
judge  might,  and  even  ought,  to  have  decided  the  cause  in  hi*  favor,  without  requiring 
"  'loath,  the  proof  bein  '     '  "  ' 

ta  the  party  nothing  i 


costs  the  party  nothing  to  affirm  what  is  true, 
proof  which  he  hu  made. 

"When  the  plaintiff  ha*  no  proof  of  his  A 


ir  the  proof  which  he  offer*  only 

a  slight  presumption,  the  judge  ought  not  to  defer  the  oath  to  him,  however 

worthy  or  credit  he  may  be.  Nevertheless,  if  the  circumstance*  raise  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  he  may,  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  defer  the  oath  to  the  defendant 

"So,  when  the  demand  being  made  out,  the  exceptions  against  it  ore  only  sup- 
ported by  circumstances,  which  are  too  alight  to  warrant  deferring  the  oath  to  the 
defendant,  the  judge  may,  if  he  think*  proper,  defer  the  oath  to  the  plaintiff,  before  he, 
decides  in  hie  favor. 

"  I  would,  however,  advise  the  judges  to  be  rather  ■paring  in  the  use  of  these  pre- 
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to  in  some  cases  in  the  American  courts,  bo  far  at  least  as  a  tender 
of  the  oath  by  one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  other;1  but. 
the  freedom  with  which  parties  may  interrogate  each  other  in 
limine,  and  the  infrequeocy  of  any  occasion  to  advert  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  full  and  half  proof,  restricted,  as  we  have  just 
seen  it  to  be,  to  cases  of  book  accounts  and  the  like,  have  ren- 
dered the  oath  derisory  nearly  obsolete  in  modern  practice. 

§  412.  Fartfe*  wltnswM  from  oeoaMttj.  In  the  third  place, 
parties  are  sometimes  admitted  as  vntnetut  from  necessity.  We 
have  shown,  in  a  preceding  volume,9  that,  in  some  of  the  courts 
of  common  law,  parties  have  on  this  ground  been  held  competent 
witnesses,  while  in  some  others  this  has  been  doubted  or  denied. 
But  however  this  point  may  be  held  in  the  common-law  tribunals, 
the  course  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  nature  of  the  causes 
before  them,  frequently  requires  the  admission  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  without  which  there  would  often  be  a  failure  of  justice. 
Thus,  salvors,  though  parties  to  a  suit  for  salvage,  are  admitted 
ex  necessitate  as  witnesses  to  all  facts  which  are  deemed  peculiarly 
or  exclusively  within  their  knowledge ;  but  to  other  facts  they 
are  incompetent,  on  the  general  ground  that  they  are  both  par- 
ties and  interested.  The  exception  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
trusting  to  their  testimony  or  being  left  without  proof;  and  it 
is  admitted  no  further  than  this  necessity  exists.8  Parties  in  prize 
causes  are  also  admitted  as  witnesses,  on  the  same  principle,  as 
hereafter  will  be  seen.  And,  generally,  where  the  cause  of  action 
is  established  aliunde,  and  the  loss  is  proved  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fraud  or  tortious  act  of  the  defendant,  nothing 

cautions,  which  occasion  many  perjuries.  A  man  of  integrity  Joes  not  require  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  prevent  his  demanding  what  ia  not  due  to  him,  or  disputing 
the  payment  of  what  he  owed  ;  and  a  dishonest  man  is  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt 
of  perjury.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  often 
seen  the  oath  deferred  ;  and  I  have  not  more  than  twice  known  a  party  restrained  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  from  persisting  in  what  ha  had  before  asserted. 

"  It  remains  to  observe  the  following  difference  between  an  oath  deferred  by  the 
judge,  and  that  deferred  by  the  party  :  the  latter  may  be  referred  back  ;  whereas,  when 
the  oath  is  deferred  by  the  judge,  the  party  must  either  take  it  or  lose  his  cause  ;  each 
is  the  practice  of  the  bar,  which  is  without  reason  charged  by  Faber  with  error  ;  in 
support  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  term  rtftr  ;  for  I  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  refer  the  oath  to  my  adversary,  unless  he  has  previously  deferred  it  to  me.  See  Vinn. 
Sel.  Quiest.  1*3."     Poth.  Obi.  W  829-835. 

>  Dunl.  Adm.  Pract.  p.  290.  *  Ante,  ml.  i.  §  348. 

*  The  Henry  Ewbank,  1  Sumn.  400,  432.  And  see  The  Sara  Bamardina,  2  Hsgg. 
Adm.  151  ;  The  Pitt,  Id.  14S,  n.  ;  The  Elizabeth  and  Jane,  Ware,  30  ;  The  Boston, 
1  Sumn.  323,  345.  The  testimony  of  parties  in  admiralty,  it  is  said,  ought  never  to  be 
taken  except  under  a  special  order  of  court,  and  for  cause  shown,  as  in  equity.  Ibid, 
See  Swett  v.  Black,  Spragne 's  Decisions,  571. 
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remaining  to  be  shown  except  the  value  of  the  property  lost, 
taken  away,  or  destroyed,  and  this  being  incapable  of  proof  by  any 
other  means,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff.1 

§  41S.  Aniwra  bow  fu  svldanoe.  The  amwer  of  the  defendant, 
though  sworn  to,  and  responsive  to  the  libel,  has  not  the  same 
weight  in  courts  of  admiralty  as  in  chancery,  nor  is  it  regarded 
strictly  as  testimony,  to  all  intents,  or  as  full  proof,  of  any  fact  it 
may  contain ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
judge,  or  treated  as  a  merely  formal  statement  of  the  ground  of 
defence.  When  it  is  carefully  drawn,  and  it  appears,  from  com- 
paring it  with  the  facto  proved  in  the  case  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, that  the  defendant  has  stated  his  case  fairly,  or  with  no 
more  than  that  bias  which  one  naturally  feels  towards  his  own 
cause,  and  with  no  more  coloring  than  an  upright  man  might 
insensibly  give  to  facts  in  which  his  interest  and  feelings  are 
involved,  it  may  justly  have  a  material  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  judge,  in  coming  to  a  final  result.  But  there  is  no  technical 
rule  in  the  admiralty,  like  that  in  chancery,  which  binds  the  con- 
science of  the  court,  or  determines  the  precise  degree  of  credit  to 
which  the  answer  is  in  all  cases  entitled,  or  the  quantity  of  evi- 
dence by  which  it  may  be  overborne ;  but  it  receives  such  weight 
as,  in  the  particular  state  of  the  proofs,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  judge  may  deem  it  to  deserve.3  (a~)  A  claim  to  a 
vessel  or  cargo,  interposed  in  a  suit  for  a  forfeiture,  though 
sworn  to,  has  not  in  any  sense  the  dignity  of  testimony,  and  is 
not  received  in  evidence ;  but  is  said  to  amount  as  most,  to  "  the 
exclusion  of  a  conclusion."8  But  where  the  libellant  specially 
requires  the  answers  of  the  defendant,  under  oath,  to  interroga- 

1  2  Browne,  Civ.  ft  Adm.  La*,  p.  38*  ;  Dan).  Adm.  Pnct.  p.  287  ;  ante,  vol.  i. 
I  848,  n.  The  Roman  law  distinguished  between  losses  by  the  mere  fault  of  the 
defendant,  mid  losses  occasioned  by  his  fraud.  In  the  former  case,  the  property  was 
estimated  et  its  intrinsic  value,  by  the  juramentum  veritatU,  or  oath  of  truth;  in  the 
latter,  by  the  juramenlam  afftttvmit,  at  its  peculiar  value  to  the  owner,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  attachment.  Poth.  Obi.  No.  8S6  ;  2  Browne,  Civ.  k  Adm.  Law,  supra.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  recognized  in  modem  practice. 

1  Hntson  v.  Jordan,  Ware,  385,  887-388,  394  -,  The  Crusader,  Id.  443 ;  Sherwood 
v.  Hall,  3  Suiun.  127,  131.  And  see  The  Matilda,  *  Hall,  Law  Joura.  487  :  The 
Thomas  and  Henry,  1  Brock.  307  ;  Cushman  o.  Ryan,  1  Story,  fil,  103  :  Jay  v.  Almy, 
1  Woodb,  &  M.  262,  267. 

*  The  Thomas  and  Henry,  1  Brock.  3S7. 

(a)  Thus,  in  The  Oder,  13  Fed.  Rep.  answer,  they  corresponding  to  the  testi- 

272,  a  case  of  collision,  in  which  the  teefl-  mooy   of  the  other   witnesses.     Cf.    An- 

mony  was  all  taken   by  deposition,  the  drews  «.  Wall,  3  How.  (CI.  &)  507,  572  ; 

judge  allowed  an  almost  conclusive  force  The   H.   D.   Bacon,   1   Kewb.  276  ;  The 

to  the  averments  and  admissions  in  the  Napoleon,  Olcott,  208. 
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tones  distinctly  propounded  to  him,  touching  the  matters  in 
issue,  which  by  the  coarse  of  the  court  he  has  a  right  to  do, 
these  answers  are  treated  as  evidence  in  the  cause  for  either 
party,  as  in  chancery.  But  here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
answer  to  the  libel  itself,  no  particular  quantity  of  proof  is  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories ;  but  they 
are  weighed  liko  other  testimony.1  (a) 

§  414.  Interested  witnesses.  In  regard  to  pertont  not  parties  to 
the  unit,  the  general  rule  as  to  their  incompetency  as  witnesses, 
when  interested  in  the  cause,  is  adopted  in  the  admiralty,  as  an 
instance  court,3  in  like  manner  as  at  common  law. (6)  Bat  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  &re  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  admiralty,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  maritime  affairs.  Thus,  in  a  cause  of  collision,  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  proceeded  against  are  held  competent  witneise* 
from  necessity,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  sharers  in  the  profits 
and  losses  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not  deny  their  interest  in  the 
suit.8  (c)  Sometimes  parties,  thus  interested,  are  not  admitted 
as  witnesses  until  they  have  released  their  interest  and  are  there- 
upon dismissed  from  the  suit ;  *  but  the  testimony  of  mere  releasing 
witnesses,  it  is  said,  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  to  prove  a  funda- 
mental fact  in  a  cause.1  (i) 

1  The  David  Pratt,  Were,  496  j  Jay  v,  Almy,  1  W.  4  M.  262.  And  see  Rules  in 
Admiralty,  Keg.  28,  27-30  ;  2  Browne,  Cir.  A  Adm.  Law,  416  ;  Clerke's  Praxis,  tit 
14  :  Gsmmell  o.  Skinner,  2  GalL  46 ;  supra,  g§  SS6,  SS6. 

*  The  Boston,  1  Sunn.  328,  843. 

1  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.  146.  In  a  came  of  damage  by  collision,  the 
respondent  pleaded  as  an  exhibit  a  paper  signed  by  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship  of 
the  libellant,  and  a  declaration  of  the  mate  of  the  same  ship.  Too  mate  and  crew  were 
interested  in  the  snit,  in  respect  of  their  clothes,  which  had  gone  down  in  the  ship.  It 
was  held  that  the  admissions  and  declarations  of  the  mate  and  crewwere  not  competent 
to  be  received  ;  bat  that  those  of  the  master  were  admissible.  The  Midlothian,  16  Jur. 
806  ;  6  Eng.  Law  k  Eq.  666. 

*  The  Pitt,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  14B,  n.     And  see  The  Celt,  8  Hsgg.  Adm.  B23. 

*  La  Belle  Coquette,  1  Doda.  IS.  Bat  in  cases  of  slave  capture,  the  evidence  of 
releasing  witnesses  has  been  held  good.  The  Sociedede  Felix,  2  W.  Rob.  160.  An 
informer,  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  penalty,  is  ordinsrily  not 

(a)  A  foreigner  is  not  chargeable  npon  see  The  Neptune,  Olcott,  4S8.  Bat  cf. 
his  declarations  or  admission*  in  English,     ante,  j  410,  note  a, 

without,  clear  proof  that  he  thoroughly         (c)  The  Osceola,  Olcott,  460 ;  The  Hucl- 

nndenrtood  what  he  said  and  what  was  son,  Id.  896.     In  a  suit  by  the  holder  of  a 

laid  to  him.    The  Lotty,  Olcott,  82S,  bottomry  bond  given  by  the  master  of  a 

(b)  The  State  statute*  admitting  the  vessel,  in  a  foreign  port,  for  necessary  sup- 
testimony  of  parties  and  interested  wit-  plies,  the  master  is  s  competent  witness  to 
nesses,  though  adopted  in  the  United  prove  that  the  supplies  were  furnished, 
St  stea  courts   in  the  trial  of  civil  cases  at  and  that  they  were  necessary.    The  Hedora, 


have  do  effect  npon  the    1  Sprague,  188. 
™  (<*)Thi 


Jractice  or  those  courts  In  admiralty.    The         {it) 
[dependence,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  850.    And    Teasel 


master  who  hypothecated  the 
bottomry  bond  Is  a  competent 
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§  414  a.  BUpauwtsr.  The  admissibility  of  a  shipmaster  at  a 
witnett  for  the  ownert,  in  a  teamen't  libel  against  them  for  wages, 
may  seem  to  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  so 
far  as  be  may  be  deemed  interested  to  defeat  the  claim.  But,  in 
truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  objection  to  his  competency 
in  such  cases,  though,  as  Lord  Stowell  remarked,  it  certainly  may 
be  necessary  to  watch  his  testimony  with  jealousy,  as  his  conduct 
may  constitute  a  material  part  of  the  adverse  case.1 

§  415.  Seamen.  The  case  of  seamen,  joint  libettantt  for  wage*  in 
a  court  of  admiralty,  properly  falls  under  this  head.  For,  though 
by  the  admiralty  law  they  all  may  join  in  the  same  libel,  as  a 
matter  of  favor  and  privilege,  on  the  general  ground  of  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  and  by  our  statute,3  in  proceedings  in  rem 
for  wages  they  are  bound  so  to  do,  the  general  privilege  of 
admiralty  law  being  thus  converted  iuto  a  positive  obligation; 
yet  they  .are  not  therefore  regarded  as  joint  parties  in  one  suit. 
The  contract  is  treated  as  a  several  and  distinct  contract  with 
each  seaman.  Their  rights,  respectively,  are  separate,  and  the 
defences  that  may  be  set  up  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  against 
tiie  claim  of  'one  seaman,  may  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  that  of 
another.  The  answer,  therefore,  when  not  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  crew,  contains  in  separate  allegations  what  is  specially 
appropriate  to  each  in  particular;  and  the  decree  pursues  the 
same  course,  assigning  to  each  seaman  the  amount  of  wages  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  dismissing  the  libel  as  to  those  who  are 
not  entitled  to  any.  And  no  one  can  appeal  from  a  decree,  made 
in  regard  to  the  claim  of  another.  Their  only  interest,  then,  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  each  other,  arises  from  their  joint  liability 
to  costs ;  and  as  the  costs  are  within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
this  interest  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  render  them  incompetent 
as  witnesses  for  each  other.8  (a)     At  all  events,  it  is  in  the  power 

admissible  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  The  statute  only  renders  him  competent 
when  "he  shall  be  necessary  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  ;"  of  which  necessity  the  court 
moat  jndge,  after  hearing  the  other  testimony.  The  Thomas  &  Henry,  1  Brock.  307  ; 
U.  S.  Stat.  1799,  c  22,  §  91,  vol.  i.  p.  697. 

>  The  Lad;  Ann,  1  Edw.  Adm.  23G. 

1  U.  8.  Stat  1790,  c.  29,  §  6,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

1  Oliver  v.  Alexander,  6  Pet  1*5-1*7. 

witness  for  the  bondholder,  especially  if  with  great  caution,  and  the  court  will  be 

released  by  him.     The  Brig  Magonn,  01-  inclined  rather  to  believe  the  master  when 

cott,  OS.  he  hu  no  interest.     The  Swallow,  Oloott, 

(a)  Ship  Elizabeth  v.  Rickers,  2  Paine,  a  ;  Graham  v.  Hoakini,  Id.  324. 
C.  C.  891.    Bat  their  testimony  in  received 
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of  the  court,  on  motion,  to  discharge  from  the  libel,  with  their 
own  consent,  those  whose  testimony  may  be  required.1  But  it 
has  been  held,  that  ordinarily  one  seaman  cannot  be  a  witness 
for  another,  in  a  libel  for  wages,  if  the  witness  and  the  party  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  matter  in  controversy ;  as,  for  example, 
where  the  question  is  as  to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  or  an  embezzle- 
ment equally  affecting  the  whole  crew,  or  negligence,  misfeasance, 
or  malfeasance,  to  which  all  must  contribute,  or  the  like.  But 
where  their  cases  are  distinguished  by  special  circumstances,  as 
where,  notwithstanding  their  contracts  are  similar,  the  breach  or 
performance  of  one  may  happen  without  affecting  the  other,  one 
seaman  may  be  a  witness  for  another ;  although,  where  they  are 
involved  in  similar  breaches  of  contract,  they  are  to  be  heard  with 
caution.*  (a) 

§  416.  Experts.  Courts  of  admiralty,  also,  like  courts  of  common 
law,8  recognize  the  admissibility  of  expert*,  or  men  of  science,  to 
testify  their  opinions  upon  matters  in  controversy,  pertaining  to 
the  art  or  science  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  skilled.  Thus,  in 
a  question  of  forfeiture  for  the  illegal  importation  of  certain  hogs- 
heads of  mm,  it  was  held  competent  for  the  prosecution  to  prove 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  rum  by  its  particular  flavor,  ascertained, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  by  the  taste  of  persons  skilled 
in  judging  of  the  article ;  the  sense  of  tasting  being  capable  of 
acquiring,  in  many  instances,  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
precision  as  the  eye.*  So,  on  questions  of  seamanship,  the  opinions 
of  nautical  men,  having  before  them  a  clear  statement  of  all  the 

'  Dnnl,  Adni.  Pract.  p.  230  ;  supra,  g  414.  1*hU.  however,  seems  to  have  been 
deemed  objectionable.      Dual,  supra  ;  The  Betsey,  2  Bro.  (Peon.)  350. 

1  Thompson  ».  The  Philadelphia,  1  Pet.  Adm.  210.  Whether  the  master  in  a  com- 
petent witness  for  the  owner,  in  a  libel  against  the  ehip  for  wage*,  haa  been  doubted. 
The  William  Harris,  Ware,  367.  But  see  The  Lady  Ann,  1  Edw.  Adm.  236,  that  he  is 
admissible.  He  is  not  admissible  to  prove  any  matter  of  defence  which  originated  in 
his  own  acta,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Ibid.  He  is  not  admissible  for  the 
claimant,  in  ■  libel  against  the  ship  for  forfeiture,  by  reason  of  an  illegal  act  done 
under  him.  Fuller  v.  Jackson,  Bunb.  110;  The  Nymph,  Ware,  257  ;  The  Hope, 
2  Gall.  48.  Neither  is  he  competent  to  prove  that  a  sufficient  medicine-cheat  was  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  expense  of  medical  advice  on  the  seamen.  The 
William  Hams,  supra.  The  proper  evidence  of  that  fact  is  the  testimony  of  a  respect- 
able physician,  who  has  examined  the  medicine-cheat     Ibid. 

•  See  ante,  vol.  i.  }  440. 

•  United  States  v.  Ten  Hhds.  of  Rum,  1  Gait.  18S  ;   The  Rose,  Id.  211. 

(a)  And  see  also  The  Boston,  1  Snmn.  would  make   him  a  competent   witness. 

S4S  :  The  Peytona,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  21.     In  The  admissions  of  the  master  are  admisid- 

the  latter  case,  it  was  held  that  s  release  ble  in  a  suit  for  wages  against  the  owners. 

by  one  of  the  part  owners  of  the  ship  The  Enterprise,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  317. 
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facts,  are  admissible  evidence  in  court*  of  admiralty,  as  veil  as 
those  of  men  of  science  on  points  of  science,  in  other  courts.1 
And  accordingly,  in  a  case  of  collision,  it  was  held,  that  a  nautical 
person  was  a  competent  witness  to  say  whether,  upon  the  plain- 
tiff's evidence  and  admitting  it  to  be  true,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
by  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  servants  the  collision 
could  have  been  avoided.1  (a) 

§  417.  3.  Document*.  The  general  rules  of  evidence  in  courts 
of  admiralty,  respecting  the  admissibility,  proof,  and  effect  of 
documents,  whether  public  or  private,  are  the  same  with  those 
which  are  recognized  in  courts  of  common  law,  and  which  have 
already  been  considered.8  But  in  the  former  courts  there  are 
some  further  exceptions,  and  some  peculiar  illustrations  and 
applications  of  these  rules,  which  will  now  be  mentioned. 

§  418.  Various  kind*  of  documents.  Documents  peculiar  to 
maritime  transactions  are  those  which  concern  either  the  owner- 
ship and  national  character  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  the  property 
on  board  ;  the  contract  for  seamen's  wages  and  service ;  the  con- 
tract for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  sea ;  and  the  log-book,  or 

>  The  Ann  ft  Mary,  7  Jm.  1001. 

1  Fenwick  v.  Bell,  1  C.  A.  K.  312.  The  previous  derision  In  Sill*  v.  Brown,  OCA 
P.  801,  contra,  seem)  to  be  regarded  as  hasty  and  unsound. 

The  crews  of  Urge  ships  era  distributed  into  classes,  according  to  their  different 
capacities  ;  and  thus  the  grade  of  one's  seamanship  may  be  ascertained  by  the  station 
he  may  have  held.  The  classification  is  stated  in  Van  Heythuysen'e  Marine  Evidence, 
p.  9,  as  follows  :  — 

Boatswain's  mates 


Forecastle- men  J 

Maintop-men,  Young  lads  and  indifferent  st 

After-guards- men 

■  AnU,  vol-  L  {j  471-498,  657-682. 


experts  at  common  law  obtain  also  the  court,  it  is  usually  Mowed.     

in  the  admiralty  courts.     The  witness  may  practice  does  not  prevail  in  the   United 

be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  States.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  not  nn- 

of  navigating  upon  a  hypothetical  state  of  usual  to  refer  the  cause  to  nautical  experts 

facts.     The  Golden  Grove,  13  Fed.    Rep.  to  report  upon  facts  within  their  peculiar 

674  ;  The  Bessie  Morris,  id.  307.    In  Kng-  knowledge.     Peele   v.    Merch.   Ins.   Co., 

land,  it  U  usual  in  cases  of  collision  for  the  3  Mas.  27,  36  ;  The  Isaac  Newton,  1  Abb. 

judge  to  be  assisted  by  some  of  the  mssters  Adm.  688.     But  in  The  Clement,  2  Cur- 

of  the  Trinity  House  ss  nautical  experts,  tin,  C.  C.  393,  it  was  held  that  the  proper 

to  whom  he  refers  the  question  of  blame  course  was  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  expert! 

under  proper  instructions  ss  to  the  law.  upon  a  hypothetical  case. 
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journal  of  occurrences  on  board  the  ship,  relating  to  her  naviga- 
tion and  employment,  and  the  behavior  of  the  seamen. 

§  419.  Bill  of  uie.  Rogiatar.  Title.  By  the  law  of  the  United 
States,1  the  title  to  veiteh,  whether  by  absolute  bill  of  sale, 
mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  other  conveyance  (except  the  lien 
by  bottomry  created  during  the  voyage),  is  not  valid  against 
any  person  other  than  the  vendor,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  or 
other  persons  having  actual  notice  thereof,  unless  the  instrument 
of  conveyance  is  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs 
where  the  vessel  is  enrolled  or  registered.  But  though  the  bill  of 
tale  is  the  proper  muniment  of  title,  and  is  essential  to  the  com- 
plete transfer  of  the  ownership  and  of  the  national  character  of 
any  vessel,  and  in  the  ordinary  practice  in  admiralty  is  always 
required,  as  the  regular  commercial  instrument  of  title;3  yet,  as 
between  the  parties  themselves,  the  title  may  be  sustained,  at  least 
by  way  of  estoppel,  by  any  evidence  competent  to  prove  title  to 
any  other  personal  chattel,  under  similar  circumstances.8  The 
register  is  not,  of  ittelf,  evidence  of  title  in  the  person  in  whose 
name  it  stands,  when  offered  in  a  suit  against  Mm,  in  order  to 
establish  his  liability  as  owner;*  though  it  would  be  otherwise, 
if  it  were  shown  that  the  registry  in  his  name  had  been  procured, 
or  adopted  and  sanctioned,  by  himself."  (a)  Nor  is  it  evidence  to 
ditprove  the  title  of  a  party  claiming  as  owner,  because  his  name 
is  not  found  in  it ;  for  a  legal  title  may  exist,  independent  of  the 
register.9    Whether  it  would  be  evidence  in  hit  favor,  is  not  known 

1  United  States  Stat,  1850,  c.  27,  i  1. 

*  AnU,  vol.  i.  S  261  |  3  Kent,  Comm.  180-133  ;  Weston  v.  Penniman,  1  Mason, 
306  ;  The  Sisters,  G  C.  Rob.  165  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  by  Story,  pp.  1,  IS,  60-66, 
and  notes,  12tb  (Eng.)  ed.  pp.  1,47-66.  In  prise  courts  it  is  indispensable,  in  proof  of 
title.     The  San  Jose  Indiana,  2  Gall.  284. 

*  Ibid. ;  Biiby  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick.  66  ;  Taggard  v.  Loring,  16  Mass.  330 ; 
Vinal  e.  Iiurrill,  16  Pick.  401  ;  Weudovor  v.  Hogeboom,  7  Johns.  308. 

*  Leonard  e.  Huntington,  16  Johns.  298. 

*  Sharp  v.  United  Ins.  Co.,  14  Johns.  201 ;  Jones  «.  Pitcher,  S  Stow.  &  Port.  135  ; 
Tucker  r.  Buffington,  16  Mass.  477  ;  Dunl.  Aden.  Pract.  £83  ;  3  Kent,  Coram.  160. 

*  Ibid.    And  see  Lord  ».  Ferguson,  B  N.  H.  360  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  60,  n.  by 

(a)  Flower  v.  Yonng,  3  Campb.  S40  ;  stranger  evidence  of  title  than  registry. 

Hacker  v.  Young,  6  N.  H.  95.     It  h  not.  Bat  v.  Steele,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  381,  3»  ; 

however,  conclusive.      Weston  «.   Penni-  Weaver  «r.  The  8.  Q.  Owens,  1  Wall  Jr. 

man,  1  Mason  (C.  Ct.),  306  ;  Leonard  «.  866.     See,  farther,  on  the  effect  of  the 

Huntington,   supra;    Biiby  v.   Franklin  register  as  evidence  of  ownership.  Myers 

Ins.   Co.,   supra;    Colson   v.   Bonzey,   0  v.  Willis,  S3  Ens*.  Law  &  Eq.  204,  209,  210; 

Green!.   (Me.)   474  ;    Lord  e.   Ferguson,  17  C.  B.  77  ;  Mitcheson  r.  Oliver,  32  Id. 

9  N.  H.  S60  ;  King  v.  Franklin,  2  Hall,  219  ;    6   El.   k   Bl.    419  ;    Mackenzie  v. 

1  ;  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  v.  Sprague,  3  Pooley,  84  Id.  486  :  11  Exch.  588. 
Law.  Sep.  366.     " 
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to  have  been  directly  decided ;  bat  in  one  case,  where  a  copy  of 
the  register  was  rejected,  because  not  made  by  a  certifying  officer, 
no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  original, 
either  by  the  learned  counsel,  or  by  the  eminent  judge  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court.1  (a)  In  collateral  issues,  such 
as  in  trover,  for  the  materials  of  a  wrecked  ship3  the  title  may 
be  proved,  prima  fade,  by  possession  ;B  and  in  an  indictment  for 
a  revolt,  the  register  is  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  sustain  that 
allegation  in  the  indictment.4  No  vessel,  however,  can  be  deemed 
a  vettel  of  the  United  States,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  one 
unless  she  is  registered,  and  the  owners  and  masters  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.*  But  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  statutes  that 
a  register  becomes  necessary,  it  being  a  document  not  required 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  national  character.4 
Nor  is  the  register,  or  the  bill  of  sale,  in  any  case,  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  ownership.7 

§  420.  Title  under  judicial  mIm.  But  to  this  general  rule,  that 
the  bill  of  sale  is  indispensable  to  a  valid  title  by  the  admiralty 
law,  an  exception  is  allowed,  in  cases  of  judicial  sales  by  order  of 
a  court  of  admiralty,  whether  for  wages  or  salvage,  or  upon  a  for- 
feiture, or  for  payment  of  a  loan  on  bottomry.  Whether  such 
sale,  ordered  upon  a  survey  and  condemnation  as  a  vessel  unfit 
for  service,  is  valid,  is  a  point  not  perfectly  settled ;  but  it  has 
been  said  that  courts  of  admiralty,  feeling  the  expediency  of  the 
power  to  order  sales  in  such  cases,  would  go  far  to  support  the 
title  of  the  purchaser ;  and  in  this  country  the  power  has  been 
held  to  be  strictly  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction.8  A  further 
exception  is  admitted  in  cases  of  condemnation  as  prize  of  war. 


character  of  an  American  vessel,  even  in  an  indictment  for  piracy.     United  States  v 
Furlong,  6  Wheat.  184,  199. 

>  Coolidga  v.  New  York  Ins.  Co.,  11  Johns.  808  :  Abbott  on  Shippinc.  p  83,  o  h 
Story.    Cf.  I2th  (Eng.)ed.  66.  «""■»  «- 

*  Sutton  v.  Buck,  3  Taunt.  80S.     And  see  ante,  toL  U.  |  S7S. 
1  Ibid. 

1  United  State*  ».  Jeukiui,  8  Kent,  Comm.  130,  n. 

*  United  States  Stat  Dec.  81,  1792,  §§  1-6,  vol.  i.  pp.  287-290.    And  aw  Abbott 
on  Shipping,  pp.  31-38,  notes  by  Story  ;  8  Kent,  Comm.  141-160. 

*  AnU,  vol.  i.  |  491 ;  Lo  Cheninant  r.  Pearson,  4  Taunt  3S7. 

'  Bizby  o,  Franklin  In*.  Co.,  8  Pick.  36;  Colion  v.  Boiuey,  fl  Oreenl.  47*  ;  Hozev 
ft  Buchanan,  18  Peter*,  216. 

■  The  Tilton,  6  Huon,  465,  174 ;  8  Kent,  Comm.  131.    A  party  who  claims  prop. 

3  Penn.  76  ;  Weaver  v. 
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In  all  such  coses,  the  title  passes  to  the  purchaser  or  captor  by 
virtue  of  the  judicial  order  or  sentence  and  the  proceedings 
thereon,  irrespective  of  any  bill  of  sale  or  other  documentary 
evidence  of  ownership. 

§  421.  Charter-part*.  The  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
by  sea  is  regularly  made  by  a  charter-party  or  agreement  in  writ- 
ing, whereby  the  whole  or  part  of  a  ship  is  leased  to  another,  for 
that  purpose,  on  payment  of  freight.  If  the  charterer  hires  the 
entire  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  has  the  exclusive  possession,  com- 
mand, and  navigation  of  the  vessel,  he  takes  the  character  and 
responsibilities  of  a  general  owner ;  but  if  the  general  owner 
retains  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  ship,  with  the  command 
and  navigation,  and  contracts  to  carry  a  cargo  on  freight  for 
the  voyage,  the  charter-party  is  considered  a  mere  contract  of 
affreightment,  sounding  in  covenant,  and  the  freighter  does  not 
take  the  character  or  legal  responsibilities  of  ownership.  But 
the  contract,  in  either  case,  is  termed  a  charter-party.1  By  the 
codes  of  all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Malta,  it  is  requisite  that  this  contract  should  be  in  writing;3 
and  the  same  rule  is  understood  to  prevail  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
States  of  Central  and  South  America,  in  which  the  Ordonanza  de 
Bilbao  is  recognized  as  an  authority.8  But  in  the  English  law, 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  the  hiring  of  ships  without  writing 
is  undoubtedly  valid,  though  disapproved  as  a  loose  and  dangerous 
practice.4 

§  422.  Bill  of  lading.  The  proper  evidence  of  the  shipment  of 
the  particular  goods  to  be  conveyed,  pursuant  to  the  charter-party 
or  contract  of  affreightment,  is  the  bill  of  lading.  This  document, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  contract  by  any  ex- 
press English  or  American  statute,  is  required  by  immemorial 

erty  in  a  Teasel,  derived  from  a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  is 
bound  to  prove  that  the  tribunal  was  lawfully  constituted.  Ordinarily,  foreign  courts, 
whose  origin  is  Unknown,  will  be  presumed  legitimate,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  ; 
but  if  the  court  appears  to  have  been  constituted  by  a  different  authority  from  what  is 
usual  among  civilized  nations,  as,  for  example,  by  a  military  commander,  the  party 
claiming  under  its  decree  must  show  that  the  court  was  constituted  by  competent 
authority.  Snell  r.  Fouasatt,  1  Wash.  0.  C.  271 ;  a.  c.  8  Binn.  236,  n. ;  Chariot  v. 
Foussat,  3  Binn.  220. 

i  Marcardier  v.  The  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.,  8  Cranch,  89,  *Q  ;  The  Volunteer,  1 
Sumn.  651,  GGG,  568  J  Drinkwater  v.  The  Spartan,  Ware,  156.  In  cases  of  doubt 
upon  the  face  of  the  charter-party,  the  general  owner  is  deemed  owner  for  the  voyage. 
Certain  Logs  of  Mahogany,  2  Sumn.  588.  697. 

*  St.  Joseph,  Concordance  entre  les  Codes,  *c,  pp.  69,  70,  265,  287,  307,  833,  366, 
405. 

*  Id.  p.  70.  *  8  Kent,  Comm.  20*. 
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maritime  usage ;  and  is  made  essential  by  the  codes  of  most 
of  the  maritime  States  of  continental  Europe.1  By  the  commer- 
cial code  of  France,  it  is  requisite  that  the  bill  of  lading  should 
express  the  nature,  quantity,  and  species  or  qualities  of  the  goods, 
the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee, 
the  name  and  domicile  of  the  captain,  the  name  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessel,  the  place  of  departure  and  of  destination,  the  price  of 
the  freight ;  and  in  the  margin,  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
articles  or  packages  shipped ;  and  it  is  required  to  be  executed  in 
four  originals,  one  each  for  the  shipper,  the  consignee,  the  master, 
and  the  owner.  When  thus  drawn  up,  it  is  legal  evidence  between 
all  the  parties  interested  in  the  shipment,  and  between  them  and 
the  insurers.*  (a)    A  regulation  precisely  similar  in  its  terms  is 

1  St.  Joseph,  Concord,  pp.  70,  72,  74,  75.  Such,  by  this  author,  appears  to  be  the 
law  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Prussia,  Kussia,  Hamburg,  Sweden,  Wallacbia, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 

*  Code  de  Coirniime,  ait.  281,  282,  283.  And  see  Abbott  on  Shipping,  pp.  216,  217, 
and  notes  by  Story,  12th  (Eng.)  ed.  259,  260. 

(a)  The  Peter  der  Grease,  LR.1  Prob.  certified  fay  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Dlr.  414  ;  The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wall,  Antwerp  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  an  origi- 
(II.  3.)  451.  The  bill  of  lading  is,  how-  nil  bill  of  lading  which  wai  in  the  posses. 
evar,  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Tact  sion  of  the  libellants,  and  naked  that  it  be 
thai  the  articles  named  in  it  were  actually  accepted  an  evidence  in  lieu  of  the  origi- 
ahipped  on  the  vessel,  and  may  be  rebutted  ral,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  libellanU 
by  other  evidence.  Thus  on  a  libel  by  the  had  the  original  bill  of  lading,  but  deemed 
consignees  against  a  vessel  for  damages  for  it  beat  not  to  expose  it  to  the  risk  of 
non-performance  of  a  contract  of  affreight,  long  sea  voyages,  before  they  could  judge 
Blent,  in  not  carrying  certain  bales  of  to-  where  their  principal  claim  must  be  en- 
bacco  to  their  destination,  it  apjieared  by  forced,  the  court  held  that  such  evidence 
the  testimony  of  the  libellants,  that  if  the  was  not  admissible,  saying,  *'  It  is  much 
number  uf  bales  which  appeared  by  the  bill  better  that  private  interests  and  individual 
of  lading  to  have  been  shipped,  had  acts-  cases  should  Buffer  than  that  the  rules 
ally  been  shipped,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  practice  and  evidence,  established  by 
of  the  articles  mentioned  iu  the  bill  of  the  wisdom  of  successive  generations,  in 
lading,  the  whole  cargo  would  have  ei-  successive  decisions,  should  be  broken 
seeded  in  bulk  the  capacity  of  the  vessel's  down  or  ignored  and  if  the  libellants 
hold,  and  that  the  only  tobacco  delivered  have  the  originals,  the  production  of  them 
was  a  smaller  number  of  bales,  and  that  the  can  be  but  a  question  of  time.  The  gen- 
captain  of  the  vessel  had  been  approached  eral  rule  which  requires  the  best  evidence, 
by  the  shipper  with  a  proposition  to  scut-  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  original 
tie  tbe  vessel.  Upon  the  whole  testimony,  documents  embodying  contracts,  baa,  it  is 
the  court  held  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  of  true,  certain  exceptions  ;  but  in  every  case 
hiding  as  prima  fade  evidence  wsa  over-  such  exception  is  based  upon  the  inatiilitv 
come,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  of  the  party  to  procure  tbe  original,  and 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  bales  shipped,  this  has  been  so  repeatedly  affirmed  and 
the  case  was  only  supported  to  the  num-  so  conclusively  established  that  it  can  bat 
ber  of  bales  delivered.  The  Alice,  12  Fed.  be  recognized  aa  binding.  The  certificate 
Hep.  49ft.  As  to  the  introduction  of  sec-  attached  to  the  copy  states,  and  the  libel- 
oudary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  bill  lants  acknowledge,  that  the  original  is  in 
of  lading,  the-rules  of  the  common  law  are  their  possession,  and  thia  takes  the  case 
in  force  in  the  admiralty  courts,  with  cer-  from  the  rule  of  exceptions.  I  have  been 
tain  exceptions.  Thus  where  the  libellants,  referred  to  no  case,  nor  hare  i  been  able  to 
on  a  suit  for  possession  of  cargo,  presented  find  one,  where  tbe  inconvenience  of  Dar- 
by their  proctor  at  the  hearing  a  paper  ties  or  prospect  of  an  original  being  re- 
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contained  in  the  codes  of  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Holland.1  In 
the  other  continental  States  the  substance  only  is  the  same. 
And  by  the  general  maritime  law,  this  document  is  the  proper 
evidence  of  title  to  the  goods  shipped ;  if  it  be  made  to  order,  or 
assigns,  it  is  transferable  in  the  market  as  other  commercial 
paper,  and  the  indorsement  and  delivery  of  it  transfers  the  prop- 
erty in  the  goods  from  the  time  of  delivery.1 

§  423.  Shipping  utiolM.  Another  essential  document  is  the  ship- 
ping article*,  or  contract  for  the  service  and  wages  of  the  seamen. 
The  statute  of  the  United  States,  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  requires  every  master 
of  a  vessel  bound  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  port,  and 
every  master  of  a  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons'  burden,  bound 
from  a  port  in  one  State  to  a  port  in  any  other  than  an  adjoining 
State,  before  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  to  make  a  written  agree- 
ment with  every  seaman  on  board  his  vessel,  except  apprentices 
and  servants  of  himself  or  the  owners,  declaring  the  voyage  or 
voyages,  term  or  terms  of  time,  for  which  such  seamen  shall  be 
shipped.  And,  at  the  foot  of  such  contract,  there  must  be  a 
memorandum  of  the  day  and  hour  on  which  each  seaman  renders 
himself  on  board,  to  begin  the  voyage  agreed  on.8  (a)    Though 

889  (Story's  ed.),  12th  ( Eng.  I  ed.  275. 


hipping,  p.  8 


quired  in  another  suit  has  been  considered  that  in  this  court,  a  sailor,  tinahle  from 
sufficient  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  a  any  cause  to  read  the  contract  which  he 
copy  in  evidence."  The  caer  also  contains  has  subscribed,  might  not  be  permitted  to 
another  point,  that  a  consnlar  certificate  show  that  it  differed  from  his  oral  engage' 
cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence,  excrpt  ment  upon  clear  proof  that  the  written 
when  it  has  been  made  such  by  statute,  contract  had  not  been  read  or  explained 
The  Alice,  12  Fed.  Rep.  928,  But  the  to  him,  even  without  the  element  of  jwsi- 
certiticate  of  a  consul,  duly  authenticated,  live  fraud,  which  probably  induced  the 
of  the  discharge  of  a  sailor  upon  his  own  admission  of  such  evidence  in  Wop*  v. 
application,  and  with  the  master's  con-  Hemmenway,  1  Snrague,  300."  Although 
sent,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  such  (lis-  this  case  went  oil  on  another  point,  the 
charge.  The  Pan)  Revere,  10  Fed.  Hep.  intimation  that  parol  evidence  might  bo 
150.  On  the  effect  of  judgments  is  evi-  admitted  to  vary  the  written  contract  of 
dence,  see  The  Tubal  Cain,  0  Fed.  Rep.  seamen,  if  the  contract  was  not  read  to 
831,  and  the  valuable  note  of  11  M.  Bige-  them  and  which  differs  from  the  oral 
low  Esq.  in  that  place.  The  common-  agreement,  although  there  is  no  proof  of 
law  rule  that  parol  evidence  is  inadmiaai-  legal  fraud,  is  In  accordance  with  the 
ble  to  vary  a  written  contract  applies  gen-  practice  of  the  admiralty  court,  as  a  court 
Mall;  to  courts  of  admiralty.  Thus  a  of  equity,  and  was  followed  by  the  same 
bill  of  lading,  eu  far  aa  it  is  a  contract,  judge  by  a  decision  to  that  effect.  The 
cannot  be  varied  by  parol  evidence  The  Tarquin,  3  Low  858.  So  it  has  been  held 
Delaware,  14  Wall.  579  ;  Slocum  v.  Swift,  that  oral  evidence  may  be  given  of  a  clause 
3  Low.  212.  Cf.  The  Golden  Rule,  9  Fed.  in  a  contract,  agreed  upon  but  accident- 
Rep.  331.  Lowell,  J.,  in  The  Qnintero,  ally  left  out  in  the  written  agreement. 
1  Low.  38,  saya  on  this  point :  "What-  The  Antelope,  1  Low.  180. 
ever  may  be  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
law,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  aay  1872,  17  Stat  233,  requiring  agreements 
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these  shipping  articles  are  signed  by  all  the  seaman,  no  one  is 
understood  to  contract  jointly  with  or  to  incur  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  others ;  but  the  document  constitutes  a  several  con- 
tract with  each  seaman,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.1  It  is  part 
of  the  necessary  documents  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  is 
prima  fade  evidence  in  respect  to  all  persons  named  therein.  It 
is  presumed  to  import  verity  until  impeached  by  proof  of  fraud, 
mistake,  or  interpolation ;  and  is  in  no  just  sense  the  private 
paper  of  the  master,  but  is  properly  the  document  of  the  owner, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  parties,  to  which  he  must  be  presumed  to 
have  access,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  ordinarily 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant.3  If  it  contains  any  agreement  with 
the  seaman  contrary  to  the  general  maritime  law,  or  to  the  policy 
of  a  statute ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  seaman  shall  pay  for  med- 
ical advice  and  medicines,  without  any  condition  that  the  ship 
shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  medicine-chest;  or  that  the 
wages  shall  cease  in  case  of  capture,  or  during  the  restraint  of 
the  ship,  —  the  stipulation  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  unless  an 
additional  compensation  be  given  to  the  seaman,  entirely  adequate 
to  the  new  burdens,  restrictions,  or  risks  imposed  upon  him 
thereby,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  clause  be  fully  and 
fairly  explained  to  him.8  This  document  must  explicitly  declare 
the  ports  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  commence  and  terminate.* 
Parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  vary  the  contract,  as  to  the 
amount  of  wages ;  *  but  if  the  amount  is  omitted  by  mistake  or 
accident,  and  without  fraud,  either  party  may  be  permitted  to 
show,  by  parol  testimony,  what  was  the  amount  of  wages  actually 
agreed  upon  between  them.*  And  the  seaman  also  may  show, 
by  parol  evidence,  that  the  voyage  was  falsely  described  to  him  at 
the  time  of   signing  the  articles  ;v  (a)   or,  that  they  bad   been 

1  Oliver  o.  Alexander,  6  Pot.  145.  *  Willard  «.  Dorr,  S  Mason,  161. 

*  Harden  v.  Gordon,  2  Mason,  fill ;  Brown  v.  Lull,  3  3niun.  448,  450  ;  The  Juliana, 
S  Dode.  504  ;  S  Kent,  Coram.  184.  And  Bee  Mr.  Curtls'g  valuable  Treatise  on  the 
Bight*  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen,  pp.  54-58 ;  Flanders  on  Shipping,  p.  74. 

*  Magee  v.  Moss,  Gilp.  219. 

*  Veacock  v.  McCali,  Gilp.  329. 

*  Wickham  u.  Blight,  Gilp.  152 ;  The  Harvey,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  79. 
'  Murray  v.  Kellogg,  B  Johns.  227. 

of  seamen  in  the  presence  of  a  ■hipping  Rut  see  antra,  that  It  refers  to  all  agree. 

commisnonar,   refen   only  to  the  agree-  ments,  United  States  v.  St  Ship  City  of 

ments  mentioned  in  sect.  12  of  the  same  Mexico,  0.  Ct.   U.  8.,  East  Diat  N.  Y., 

set     The  Grace  Uthrop,  C.  Ct   U.  8.,  Woodruff,  J.,  1  Cen.  L.  J.  191. 
Dist.  Mass..  Lowell,  J.,  1  Gen.  L.  J.  189.  (a)  Page  v.  Sheffield,  2  Curtis,  0.  C. 
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fraudulently  altered  by  the  master,  since  he  had  signed  them.1 
But  parol  evidence  ia  not  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  seaman, 
to  prove  an  agreement  for  any  additional  benefit  or  privilege,  as 
part  of  his  wages,  beyond  the  amount  specified  in  the  shipping 
articles.1  (a). 

§  424.  Bum  subject  Though  the  statute  above  cited  contains 
no  express  declaration  respecting  the  effect  of  the  shipping  arti- 
cles as  evidence  of  the  contract,  similar  to  the  English  statute  on 
that  subject,3  yet  they  have  been  held  to  be  the  only  primary  legal 
evidence  of  the  contract,  on  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of 
evidence ;  *  although  the  charges  made  ou  them,  of  advances  to 
the  seamen  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  are  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  such  payments,  until  verified  by  the  suppletory  oath  of  the 
master."  But  by  a  subsequent  statute,  respecting  the  discharge 
of  seamen  in  foreign  ports,8  it  is,  among  other  things,  required 
that  the  ship  be  furnished  with  a  duplicate  list  of  the  crew  and  a 
certified  copy,  from  the  collector  of  the  customs  in  the  place  of 
clearance,  of  the  shipping  articles,  and  that  "these  documents, 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  contain  all  the  condition*  of  contract  with 
the  crew,  at  to  their  tervice,  pay,  voyage,  and  all  other  things" 

>  The  Eliot,  1  Hegg.  Adm.  182, 

*  The  Isabella,  2  C.  Rob.  241;  Veocock  v.  McCall,  Gilp.  820.  The  contrary  seems, 
at  first  view,  to  have  been  held  by  Judge  Peters,  in  Parker  v.  The  Calliope,  2  Pet. 
Adm.  272  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  that  cose,  which  was  a  libel  by  the  cook  for 
wages,  the  owner  claimed  an  allowance  for  the  value  of  tbe  ship's  slush,  which  the  cook 
bad  sold  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use ;  and  the  parol  evidence  admitted  by  the 
judge  weut  to  show  that  the  slush  was  given  to  the  cook,  as  on  admitted  perquisite  of 
his  place  ;  the  evidence  being  admitted  to  repel  the  demand  of  the  owner,  as  being  un- 
just, and  not  to  support  an  original  claim  against  him. 

*  By  Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  c  SB,  it  was  provided  that  the  agreement,  "after  the  signing 
thereof,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  all  parties."  The  Isabella,  2  C.  Rob.  241. 
These  words  are  regarded  «s  applicable  only  to  the  amount  of  wages,  and  tbe  voyage  to 
be  performed,  and  not  to  articles  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  specified,  nor  to 
other  stipulations  of  a  special  nature  ;  tbe  court  of  admiralty  deeming  itself  at  liberty, 
on  collateral  points,  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  reasonable.  The  Prince 
Frederick,  2  Hsgg.  Adm.  394  ;  The  Harvey,  Id.  79  ;  The  Minerva,  1  Hogg.  Adm.  bi. 
Tbe  English  statutes  relative  to  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  have  been  revised, 
improved,  and  consolidated  by  Stat.  5tIW.  IV.  c.  19. 

*  Bartlett  t.  Wyman,  14  Johns.  260;  Johnson  v.  Dal  tan,  1  Cowen,  6*8,  549. 

*  The  David  Pratt,  Ware,  496. 

*  U.  &  Stat  1840,  c.  IS,  §  1,  vol.  v.  p.  395. 

877 ;  Snow  e,  Wope,  Id.  SOI.     Where  tbe  known  to  him  at  the  time  of  shipment, 

shipping  articles  were  in  the  usual  printed  May  shew  t>.  Terry,  Bprague,  684. 
form  for  whaling  voyages,  with  an  addi-  (n)  In  a  suit  for  wages,  if  the  shipping 

tional  clause  in  writing  containing  novel  articles  are  not  produced  at  the  trial  upon 

provisions  as  to  the  mode  of  computing  due  requirement  by  the  seaman,  his  stste- 

the  shares  of  the  seamen,  it  was  held  that  ment  of  their  contents  will  be  prima  fruit 

the  seaman  was  not  bound  by  such  new  evidence  thereof,      Stat  July  20,   1790, 

provisions,   they  not  having  been  made  g  6 ;  The  Osceola,  Olcott,  460. 
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shall  be  produced  by  the  master,  and  laid  before  any  consul  or 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  whenever  there  may  be 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  duties  under  that  statute.  Such 
being  the  effect  given  by  the  statute  to  these  certified  copies  in  the 
cases  therein  provided  for,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
originals  were  understood  and  intended  to  have  the  same  effect 
in  all  cases.  And  this  inference  is  supported  by  another  provision, 
in  the  previous  statute,1  that  in  any  suit  for  wages,  it  shall  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  master  or  commander  to  produce  the  contract  and 
log-book,  if  required,  to  ascertain  any  matters  in  dispute ;  other- 
wise, the  complainant  shall  be  permitted  to  ttate  the  contents 
thereof,  and  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie  on  the  master  or 
com  minder. 

§  425.  Sum  lubjeot  Fiiheiie*.  In  the  JUheries,  also,  the  con- 
tract of  the  seamen  with  the  master  and  owner  is,  by  statute,  re- 
quired to  be  in  writing,  in  all  cases  where  the  vessel  is  of  the 
burden  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards.  The  writing,  in  addition  to 
such  terms  of  shipment  as  may  be  agreed  on,  must  express 
whether  the  agreement  is  to  continue  for  one  voyage  or  for  the 
fishing  season,  and  that  the  fish  or  their  proceeds,  which  may 
appertain  to  the  fishermen,  shall  be  divided  among  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fish  they  respectively  may  have  caught.  It  must 
also  be  indorsed  or  countersigned  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel  or  his 
agent.8  This  statute  was  not  intended  to  abridge  the  remedy  of 
the  seamen,  by  the  common  marine  law,  against  all  who  were 
owners  of  the  vessel  for  the  voyage ;  and  therefore  it  has  been 
held,  that  where  the  articles  are  not  indorsed  or  countersigned  by 
all  the  owners,  the  seaman,  in  a  suit  for  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  fish,  may  show,  by  the  license,  and  by  parol  evidence,  who 
were  the  real  owners  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  such,  responsible  for 
the  proceeds.8  In  the  whale  jithery,  which  is  held  not  to  be  a 
"  foreign  voyage,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  using  that 
expression,  no  statute  has  yet  expressly  required  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  in  writing ;  but  the  nature  and  usage  of  that  trade 
have  led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  a  written  agreement.* 

§  426.    Same    tubjoot.       Seoondaiy    evideuos.      If    the    shipping 

articles  are  tort,  the  r6U  <f  equipage  is  competent  evidence  of  the 

>  U.  8.  Stat.  1790,  o.  29,  1  8,  vol.  L  p.  134. 
1  U.  S.  Stat  1813,  c.  2,  §  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

*  Writ  v.  Gibbi,  4  Pick.  298. 

*  Curtis  on  Merchant  Seamen,  p.  SO. 
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shipment  of  the  seamen,  and  of  the  contract  made  in  relation  to 
wages.1  For  though  the  articles  are  held  to  be  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  contract,  in  cases  where  by  law  they  are  required 
and  have  been  executed ;  yet  this  does  not  exclude  any  competent 
secondary  evidence,  where  the  original  is  not  to  be  had.  If,  after 
the  voyage  is  partly  performed,  the  seamen,  at  an  intermediate 
port,  compel  the  master  to  enter  into  new  articles  at  a  higher  rate 
of  wages,  under  threats  of  desertion  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the 
new  articles  are  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  tending  to  sanction  a  violation  of  duty  and  of  contract; 
and  the  original  articles  remain  in  force.'  Nor  is  the  original  con- 
tract with  the  seamen  impaired  or  affected  by  the  death,  removal, 
or  resignation  of  the  master,  after  its  execution.' 

§  427.  Buna  subject.  Interpretation-  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  interpretation  of  thii  contract,  as  well  as  of  all  other  agree- 
ments made  between  seamen  and  ship-owners  or  masters,  courts 
of  admiralty  will  take  into  consideration  the  disparity  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  position  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  will 
be  vigilant  to  afford  protection  to  the  seaman ;  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  arising  upon  the  contract.4  They  are  said  to 
be  the  "  toard*  of  the  admiralty"  "  inopet  concUii,"  "  placed  par- 
ticularly under  its  protection,"  in  whose  favor  the  law  "  greatly 
leans ; "  and  who  are  "  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  courts 
of  equity  are  accustomed  to  treat  young  heirs,  dealing  with  their 
expectancies,  wards  with  their  guardians,  and  cestui*  que  trutt 
with  their  trustees." s    Hence  an  acquittance  or  a  general  release 

1  The  Ketland  v.  Lebering,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  SOI. 

*  Bartlett  V.  Wyman,  14  Johns.  260. 

■  U.  States  v.  Cassedy,  2  Snmn.  582  ;  0".  States*.  Hamilton,  1  Mason,  448  ;  U.  SUtM 
V.  Haines,  5  Mason,  272. 

•  The  Minerva,  1  Hsgg.  Adm.  355 ;  The  Hoghton,  S  Hsgg.  Adm.  112 ;  The  Ada, 
Daveis,  407. 

1  Ibid.  The  Madonna  d'Idra,  1  Dods.  36  j  The  Elizabeth,  2  Dads.  407  ;  Harden 
v.  Cordon,  2  Mason,  £56  ;  g  Kent,  Comm.  178  ;  Wan,  889  ;  Brown  v.  Lull,  2  Sumn. 
443.  In  this  last  can,  Story,  J.,  observed,  that  "courts  of  admiralty  are  in  the  habit 
of  watching  with  scrupulous  jealousy  eveiy  deviation  from  these  principles  in  the  ar- 
ticles, as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  seamen,  and  founded  in  an  unconscionable  inequal- 
ity of  benefits  between  the  parties.  Seamen  are  a  class  of  persons  remarkable  for  their 
rashness,  thoughtlessness,  and  improvidence.  They  an  generally  necessitous,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  moat  part  in- 
capable of  duly  appreciating  their  value.  They  combine,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  of  gallantry,  extravagance,  profusion  in  expenditure,  indifference  to 
the  future,  credulity,  which  is  easily  won,  and  confidence,  which  is  readily  surprised. 
Hence  it  is  that  bargains  between  them  and  shipowners,  the  latter  being  persons  of 
great  intelligence  and  shrewdness  in  business,  are  deemed  open  to  much  observation 
and  scrutiny,  for  they  involve  great  inequality  of  knowledge,  of  forecast,  of  power,  and 
of  condition.    Courts  of  admiralty  on  this  account  an  accustomed  to  consider  seamen 
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under  seal,  executed  by  a  seaman  on  the  payment  of  his  wages, 
does  not,  in  admiralty,  operate  as  an  estoppel,  but  is  treated  only 
as  a  common  receipt,  and  as  prima  facte  evidence  of  what  it  ex- 
presses, open  to  any  explanatory  or  opposing  proof  which  would 
be  received  in  a  court  of  equity.1 

§  428.  Log-book.  Another  document,  universally  found  on 
board  merchant  vessels,  and  recognized  in  courts  of  admiralty,  is 
the  log-book,  or  journal  of  the  voyage,  and  of  transactions  on  ship- 
board from  day  to  day.  It  is  kept  by  the  master  or  mate,  bat 
usually  by  the  latter ;  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  ques- 
tions of  prize,  of  average,  and  of  seamen's  wages,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars.1  It  is  evidence  in  respect  to  facts  relating  to 
the  business  of  lading,  unlading,  and  navigating  the  ship,  the 
course,  progress,  and  incidents  of  the  voyage,  the  transactions  on 
shipboard  touching  those  subjects,  and  the  employment  and  con- 
duct of  the  crew,  but  matters  totally  foreign  from  these  in  their 
character  ought  not  to  be  entered  in  the  log-book ;  and,  though 
entered  there,  must  be  proved  by  other  evidence.  In  respect  to 
the  general  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  courts  of  admiralty, 
it  was  observed  by  Lord  Stowell,  that  the  evidence  of  the  log-book 
is  to  be  received  with  jealousy,  where  it  makes  for  the  parties,  as 
it  may  have  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  evidence 
of  the  most  authentic  kind  against  the  parties,  because  they  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  given  a  false  representation  with  a  view 
to  prejudice  themselves.  The  witnesses,  when  they  speak  to  a 
fact,  may  perhaps  be  aware,  that  it  has  become  a  case  of  conse- 
quence, and  may  qualify  their  account  of  past  events  so  as  to  give 
a  colored  effect  to  it.  But  the  journal  is  written  beforehand, 
and  by  persons,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  any  intention  of 
fraud ;  and  may  therefore  securely  be  relied  on  wherever  it  speaks 
to  the  prejudice  of  its  authors.8  The  log-book,  therefore,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  matters  properly  entered 

as  peculiarly  entitled  to  their  protection  ;  so  that  they  have  been,  by  a  somewhat  bold 
figure,  often  said  to  be  favorites  or  courts  of  admiralty.  Ill  a  just  senee  they  are  an,  an 
for  as  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  the  protection  of  their  interests  against  the 
effects  of  the  superior  skill  and  shrewdness  of  masters  and  owners  of  ships  are  con- 
cerned."   2  Somn.  449. 

i  The  David  Pratt,  Wan,  495,  S00,  SOI  ;  Harden  v.  Gordon,  9  Mason,  561,  562 ; 
Thomas  «.  Lane,  2  Snmn.  11  ;  Jackson  u.  White,  1  Pet  Adm.  179. 

9  Jacobsen's  Sea  Laws,  pp.  77,  81. 

*  The  Eleanor,  1  Edw.  Adm.  IBS.  And  see  L'K  toils,  2  Dods.  118.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  log-book  of  the  party  suing  can  never  be  made  evidence  in  bis  favor, 
under  any  shape.    The  Sociedade  FeUf,  1  W.  Sob,  811. 
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therein,  in  every  particular  so  entered ;  and  to  be  falsified,  it  must 
be  disproved  by  satisfactory  evidence.1  (a)     When  offered  in  evi- 

1  Douglass  v.  Eyre,  Oilp.  117. 

(a)  In  The  Sandringham,  10  Fed.  Bap.  her  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  with  the 
55B,  it  is  Mid  that  in  a  libel  for  salvage  exception  of  one  man,  the  engineer  in 
the  log-book  is  not  evidence  against  the  charge  of  the  engines,  who  was  not  on 
salvors,  in  favor  of  the  vessel.  In  the  deck  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  In  these 
Mary  C.  Concry,  9  Fed.  Rep.  232,  it  is  circumstances  the  log  of  the  vessel  which 
said  that  to  make  the  log  of  any  value  has  perished  is  tendered  by  the  defendant's 
in  cases  of  disrating  seamen,  the  entries  counsel  as  being  evidence  in  the  action,  oil 
should  be  made  at  tile  time  of  the  trans-  the  authority  of  several  cases,  the  earliest 
actions  referred  to.  The  question  of  the  or  which  was,  I  think,  the  case  of  Price  v. 
admissibility  of  the  log-book  in  favor  of  Earl  of  Torrington,  1  Salk.  285  ;  1  8m. 
the  vessel  in  cases  of  collision  is  fully  die-  Lead.  Css.  328  {7th  ed.),  and  it  is  eon- 
cussed  in  the  Henry  Coxon,  L.  R.  3  Prob.  tended  that  inasmuch  ss  the  entries  in 
Dlv.  156.  The  facts  in  that  case  were  this  log  vrere  made  by  the  first  mate  of  the 
these  :  The  action  was  instituted  on  behalf  Henry  Coxon,  who  was  on  board  her  when 
of  the  owners  of  the  steamship  Gangs  she  started  on  her  voyage,  on  which  she 
against  the  owners  of  the  Henry  Coxon,  must  have  been  lost,  and  were  entries 
for  recovery  of  damages  arising  out  of  a  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  duty, 
collision  between  the  two  vessels  on  Sat-  and  contemporsneoQsly  with  the  occur- 
urday,  Jan.  12,  1878.  After  the  wit-  rence  of  the  facta  to  which  they  relate,  the 
nesaes  called  for  the  plaintiffs  had  been  ex-  court  ought  to  admit  them  as  evidence  in 
amined,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Henry  this  case.  Now  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
Coxon  was  examined  ss  s  witness  in  behalf  though  the  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
of  the  defendants,  and  gave  evidence  to  culty,  that  the  principle  to  be  gathered 
the  effect  that  subsequently  to  the  collision  from  the  authorities  is  adverse  to  the  ad- 
the  Henry  Coxon,  having  on  board  the  misi 
master  and  all  the  crew  who  had  been  on  the  „ 
board  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  with  contemporaneous  instrument.  The  colli- 
the  exception  of  the  second  engineer,  had  sion  took  place  on  the  Saturday,  and  the 
been  dispatched  ou  a  voyage  to  Riga  ;  that  entry  wliidi  the  defendants'  counsel  have 
she  wsb  known  to  have  left  Riga,. home-  referred  to  appears  not  to  have  been  made 
ward  bound,  on  June  12,  1873,  and  to  until  the  following  Monday  morning.  I 
have  passed  Copenhagen  on  the  15th  of  the  think  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  person 
same  mouth,  but  that  nothing  since  had  who  made  the  entry  relating  to  the  colli- 
been  heard  of  her,  except  that  one  of  her  sion,  to  represent  that  the  collision  took 
boats  bad  been  tricked  up.  The  second  plsce  in  consequence  of  the  bod  navigation 
engineer  of  the  Henry  Coxon  was  also  ex-  of  the  Gauge,  and  not  of  his  own  vessel, 
amined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  de-  There  is  another  matter  to  consider.  It 
fendants.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  seems  to  me  that  the  authorities  point  to 
below  at  the  time  of  the  collision  ;  that  this  :  That  entries  in  a  document  made 
the  log  of  the  Henry  Coxon  was  in  the  by  a  deceased  person  can  only  be  admitted 
handwriting  of  the  first  mate,  who  had  as  evidence  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
been  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  sought  to  make  this  log  admissible,  when 
and  that  the  entry  in  it  relating  to  the  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  entries  relate 
collision  had  been  made  on  the  Monday  to  an  act  or  acts  done  by  the  deceased  per- 
inorning  sfter  the  collision,  and  had  been  son  and  not  by  third  parties.  Now  we  all 
signed  by  the  witness  after  it  had  been  know,  as  matter  of  common  knowledge 
signed  by  the  first  mate.  The  entry  was  in  these  proceedings,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
tendered  in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  the  mate  to  enter  not  only  the  mancen- 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  tn  his  decision,  vres  that  were  executed  on  board  his 
said  :  "  The  Henry  Coxon  made  a  voyage  own  ship,  and  all  the  matters  relating  to 
subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  collision  her  navigation,  but  also  to  state  what  was 
in  question  in  this  action  occurred,  and  the  cause  of  the  collision,  and  whether  it 
~'~~»  then  she  has  never  been  heard  of.   It    was  in  consequence  of  the  ir ■■-  ' 


must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  she  has  navigation  of  the  other  ship,  and  that 
perished  with  all  hands.  Her  crew,  on  which  is  set  down  in  the  log  in  respect  to 
1  which  she  was  lost,  eon-  one  of  these  sets  of  facts  is  ordinarily  so 
-ho  were  on  board  mixed  up  with  that  relating  to  the  other 
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dertce,  it  most,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  its  genuine- 
ness and  identity.1  Alterations  and  erasures,  apparent  on  its  face, 
do  not  necessarily  preclude  its  admissibility  in  evidence  for  any 
purpose,  but  go  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  impair  its  value  and 
weight  as  an  instrument  of  evidence ;  and  in  some  cases  may 
cause  it  to  be  rejected.1 

§  429.  Same  subject  Deaaitton.  For  certain  purposes,  proof 
by  the  log-book  is  made  indispensably  neceBaary,  by  the  statute 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service.  By  this  statute,8  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  seaman  shall 
absent  himself  from  the  vessel  without  leave,  and  the  fact  shall 
be  entered  in  the  log-book  on  the  same  day,  and  he  shall  return 
to  hie  duty  within  forty-eight  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  only  three 
days'  pay  for  each  day  of  absence ;  but  if  he  shall  not  return 
within  the  forty-eight  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  all  the  wages  due  to 
him,  and  all  his  effects  on  board  the  vessel  or  stored  on  shore  at 
the  time,  and  be  further  liable  to  respond  in  damages  to  the  owner. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  engraft  a  new  rule  upon  the  general 
maritime  law.  By  that  law,  desertion  of  the  Bhip,  during  the 
voyage,  animo  non  revertendi,  and  without  sufficient  cause,  con- 
nected with  a  continued  abandonment,  works  a  forfeiture  of  wages. 
Mere  absence  without  leave,  but  with  an  intention  of  returning, 
or  without  such  intent,  if  followed  by  seasonable  repentance  and 

>  United  State*  «.  Mitchell,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  i.78  ;  S  Wish.  C.  C.  SE  :  Dunl.  Adm. 
Pr.  2*8. 

*  Madder  v.  Bead,  Dunl.  Adm.  Pr.  251. 

•  U.  8.  Stat.  1790,  c.  29,  I  5,  vol.  L  p.  13S.  The  enactment  la  in  these  words  : 
"  That  if  an?  seaman  or  mariner,  who  shall  have  subscribed  such  contract  as  is  herein- 
before described,  shall  absent  himself  from  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  he 
■hall  so  have  shipped,  without  leave  of  the  master  or  officer  commanding  on  hoard ; 
and  the  mate  or  other  officer  having  charge  of  the  log-book,  shall  make  an  entry 
therein  of  the  name  of  such  seaman  or  mariner,  on  the  day  on  which  he  will  so  absent 
himself,  and  if  such  seaman  or  mariner  shall  return  to  hia  dnty  within  forty-eight 
hours,  soeh  seaman  or  mariner  shall  forfeit  three  days'  pay  for  every  day  which  he  shall 
so  absent  himself,  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages  ;  bnt  if  any  seaman  or  mariner  shall 
absent  himself  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  at  one  time,  he  shall  forfeit  all  Hie 
wagea  doe  to  him,  and  all  hia  goods  and  chattels  which  were  on  board  the  said  ship  or 
vessel,  or  in  any  store  where  they  may  have  been  lodped  at  the  time  of  his  desertion, 
to  the  oes  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  snd  moreover  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
him  or  them  all  damages  which  he  or  they  may  sustain  by  being  obliged  to  hire  other 
seamen  or  marinera  in  hia  or  their  place  ;  and  such  damage*  shall  be  recovered  with 
costs,  in  any  court,  or  before  any  justice  or  justices,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  recovery 
of  debts  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  or  upwards. " 

set,  that  ft  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  was  done  by  the  other  vessel.  I  think 
to  separate  tbem  so  as  to  disentangle  the    that  this  case  does  not  come  within  the 

n  of  the  entry  relating  to  what  was  done    principle  of  the  cases  where  the  evidence 
le  vessel  on  board  which  the  log  was    of  this  kind  has  been  admitted. " 
kept,  from  those  parts  which  relate  to  what 

Tor.  in.  27 
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a  return  to  duty,  is  not  followed  by  the  highly  penal  consequence 
of  such  a  forfeiture.  But  the  legislature,  considering  that  a 
longer  absence  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  the  due 
progress  of  the  voyage,  has  made  forty-eight  hours*  absence  with- 
out leave  conclusive  evidence  of  desertion,  whereas,  upon  the 
common  principles  of  the  maritime  law,  it  would  be  merely  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  it.  The  fact  of  absence  without  leave  must, 
however,  be  entered  on  the  log-book  on  the  very  day  of  its 
occurrence,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  this  statute  forfei- 
ture ;  and  hence  the  log-book  becomes  the  indispensable  and  only 
competent  evidenco  of  the  fact.1  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
state  that  the  seaman  was  absent,  or,  that  he  left  the  ship  ;  it 
must  also  be  stated  that  it  was  without  leave,  with  the  entry  of 
his  name.2 

§  430.  sam.  unbjoct.  But  though  the  log-book  is  thus  made 
indispensable  to  the  proof  of  a  statute  forfeiture  of  wages,  it  is 
not  incontrovertible ;  but  the  charge  of  desertion  may  be  re- 
pelled by  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  entry,  or  that  it  was  made 
by  mistake.8 

§  431.  Bum  aabjaot.  Pleading.  In  order  to  admit  the  log- 
book in  evidence,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  pleaded  in  the  answer. 
But  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  be  always  strictly  enforced.  In  a 
suit  for  wages,  a  log-book,  brought  into  court  by  the  owners,  not 
pleaded,  but  asserted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  mate,  who 
was  the  libellaut,  was  permitted  to  be  adverted  to,  though  resisted 
by  the  other  party.4  The  affidavit  of  the  master,  in  explanation 
of  the  log-book  accompanied  by  a  letter  written  by  him  recenti 
facto,  has  been  received.6  But  letters  written  by  the  master  to 
his  owners  immediately  after  a  seaman  had  left  the  whip,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  desertion,  are  inadmissible  as  evidence  of  that 

1  Cloutman  v.  Tnnison,  1  Snmn.  875,  360  ;  The  Rovena,  Ware,  809,  812,  818  ; 
Spencer  o.  Enstis,  8  ShepL  619.  And  see  Coffin  o.  Jenkins,  3  Story,  108  ;  Wood  *. 
The  Nimred,  Oilp.  88  ;  Snell  v.  The  Independence,  Id.  1*0  ;  Knagg  e.  Goldsmith,  Id. 
207.  By  the  Slut.  7  fc  8  Viet.  c.  112,  |  7,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  owner  or  master,  in 
such  cases,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  entry  in  the  log-book,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
mate,  or  other  credible  witness. 

*  Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  488,  n.  by  Story,  of.  12th  Eng.  ed.  129  ;  Curtis  on 
Merchant  Seamen,  pp.  64,  134-136  ;  The  Rovena,  Ware,  809,  91*. 

*  Ome  v.  Townsend,  4  Mason,  641  ;  Malone  b.  The  Mary,  1  Pet.  Adm.  189  ;  Jones 
v.  The  Phrenix,  Id.  201  ;  Thompson  e>.  The  Philadelphia,  Id.  210  ;  The  Hercules, 
Sprapuc'fl  Decisions,  634. 

*  The  Malta,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  168,  n. 

*  L'Etoile,  2  Dods.  114. 
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fact ; 1  nor  will  an  extract  from  a  police  record  abroad  be  received 
in  proof  of  a  mariner's  misconduct.8 

§  432.  Other  documents.  There  are  other  documents,  admis- 
sible in  courts  of  admiralty  as  evidence  in  maritime  cases,  which 
are  required  by  the  laws  of  particular  nations,  or  by  treaties,  the 
consideration  of  which  belongs  rather  to  the  general  law  of 
shipping  than  to  the  law  of  evidence.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sea  Letter,  which  declares  the  nationality  of  the 
ownership,  and  commends  the  vessel  to  the  comity  of  nations ; 
the  Mediterranean  Passport,  required  by  treaties  with  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers,  and  intended  for  protection  against  their  cruisers; 
the  Certificate  of  Property;  the  CretoJist,  Muster-roll,  or  R6le 
cf  Equipage,  for  the  protection  of  the  crew  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  during  a  war  abroad ; 8  the  Inventory  of  the  ship's  tackle, 
furniture,  Ac,  and  of  the  several  ship's  papers  relative  to  the 
Toyage,  for  proof  against  captors,  both  of  the  dismantling  of  the 
Teasel,  and  of  the  destruction  or  suppression  of  her  documents ; 
and  the  Manifest,  Invoices,  Certificates  of  Origin,  and  other  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  character  of  the  cargo.1  (a) 

§  483.  4.  Depositions.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  in  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
is  ordinarily  received  viva  voce,  in  summary  causes,  such  as  those 
for  seamen's  wages,  and  the  like ;  but  in  those  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, especially  if  expected  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
evidence  is  usually  taken  in  depositions,  under  a  commission,  (b) 
The  mode  of  taking  depositions,  having  been  Btated  with  sufficient 

1  The  Jupiter,  2  Hugg.  Adro.  221. 
*  The  Vibilia,  2  Hagg.  Adrn.  226,  a. 
■  "  1.  Treasury  Circular,  Feb.  26,  1815. 


(a)  The  weather  reports  which  an  kept  upon  the  relative,  value  of  this  testimony, 

by  the  Signal  Service  Station,  if  original  I  am  free  to  aay  that  I  am  not  inclined  to 

entries,  are  probably  evidence  in  an  ad-  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  reports  of 

miralty  court.     Similar  reports,  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  signal  service  as  to  facts 

the  coastguard  in  England,  were  received  oat  at  sea,  when  they  conflict  with  tcsti- 

io  England,  on  being  proved  to  be  original  mony  of  experienced  and  credible  seamen, 

entries.     The  Catherine,  Maria,  L.  E,  1  Ad.  Indeed,  these  reports  cannot  be  received 
4Ec.  63. 

»  *ign«l  «  „  

coast,  as  evidence  in  an  admiralty  oonrt,  legal  testimony,  1'.  c,  that  of  being  giver 

is  thus  commented  on  by  Hughes,  D.  J.,  upon  oath,  and  that  of  being  subjected  U 

in  The  Sendringhstn,  10  Fed.  Rep.  658  :  the  01- — 
"As  1  am  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
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particularity  in  a  preceding  volume,1  will  not  here  be  repeated. 
It  Bhould,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  depositions  taken  under  a  dedimut  potettatem,  and  those 
taken  de  bene  eetet  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  Congress.1  The 
provision  made  in  that  statute  for  taking  depositions  de  bene  ewe, 
without  the  formality  or  delay  of  a  commission,  is  restricted  to 
the  cases  there  enumerated ;  namely,  when  the  witness  resides 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  trial,  or  is  bound 
on  a  voyage  to  sea,  or  is  about  to  go  out  of  the  United  States,  or 
out  of  the  district  and  more  than  the  above  distance  from  the 
place,  and  before  the  time  of  trial,  or  is  ancient  or  very  infirm. 
But  whenever  a  commission  issues  "to  take  depositions  accord- 
ing to  common  usage,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a 
failure  or  delay  of  justice,"  whether  the  witness  resides  beyond 
the  process  of  the  court  or  within  it,  the  depositions  are  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  considered  as  taken  de  bene  e»»e,  but  are 
absolute.8  (a)  The  statute  provision  above  mentioned  does  not 
apply  to  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  bat  only  to  cases 
in  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts.  Depositions  can  be  regularly 
taken  for  the  Supreme  Court  only  under  a  commission  issued 
according  to  its  own  rules.4  Under  the  statute,  it  has  also  been 
held,  that  the  circumstance  that  the  witness  was  a  seaman  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  liable  to  be  ordered  on  a 
distant  service,  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  taking  his  deposi- 
tion de  bene  esse  ;  and  therefore  his  deposition  was  rejected.  But 
it  was  observed,  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
propriety  in  applying  to  the  court  for  its  aid.8 

§  484.  Competency  of  deponent.  Objection*  to  the  competency 
of  a  deponent  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  taking  his  deposition, 
when  it  is  taken  under  the  statute,  in  order  that  the  party  may 
have  opportunity  to  remove  them  if  possible.    But  if  the  ground 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  i%  320-325. 

*  U.  S.  Stat.  1789,  a.  20,  &  SO  ;  toL  i.  p.  88,  Stat.  1793,  o.  22,  |  8  ;  toL  L  p.  836 ; 
ante,  vol.  i.  |  822. 

*  Sergeant  e.  Biddle,  4  Wheat  COS.  *  The  Argo,  2  Wheat  287. 

*  The  Samuel,  1  Wheat  9. 

(a)  It  has  generally  been  held  in  the  mission  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
English  court*,  that  the  issuing  a  commie-  procuring  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
aion  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  m  court,  unless  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  foreign  country  lies  in  the  discretion  of  great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  sttend- 
the  court,  and  the  courts  seem  somewhat  ance,  the  commission  will  probably-  be  re- 
chary  of  exercising  this  discretion  ;  and  fused  in  a  court  of  admiralty.  The  M. 
where  the  expense  of  issuing  such  a  com-  Maihara,  L.  B.  1  Prob,  Dir.  107. 
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of  objection  was  not  previously  known,  either  actually  or  by  con- 
structive notice,  the  objection  may  be  made  at  the  bearing.1  And 
when  the  party,  against  whom  a  deposition  is  taken,  expressly 
waives  all  objection  to  it,  this  general  waiver  must  be  understood 
as  extending  to  the  deposition  only  in  the  character  in  which  it 
was  taken,  and  not  as  imparting  to  it  any  new  or  different  char- 
acter, as  an  instrument  of  evidence.  Thus,  where  a  deposition 
is  taken  da  bene  e»*e,  and  the  adverse  party  waives  all  objection 
to  it,  it  is  still  only  a  deposition  de  bene  eaie,  and  does  not,  by 
the  waiver,  become  a  deposition  in  chief.3 

§  486.  RnlM  governing  th*  taking  of  depositions.  The  general 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  commissioners,  parties,  and  counsel,  in 
taking  depositions,  are  substantially  the  same  in  admiralty  as  in 
equity.  But  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  subjects  of  juris- 
diction, and  of  the  persona  and  employments  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses,  and  upon  the  constant  necessity  of  resorting  to  foreign 
countries  for  proof,  courts  of  admiralty  are  constrained,  for  the 
promotion  of  justice,  to  administer  those  rules  of  evidence  which 
are  not  prescribed  by  statutes  with  less  strictness  than  is  observed 
in  other  tribunals.  This  is  illustrated  in  its  frequent  resort  to 
letters  rogatory,  instead  of  a  commission,  especially  where  the 
foreign  government  refuses  to  Buffer  a  commission  to  be  executed 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  deputes  persons,  appointed  by  itself, 
to  take  the  depositions.  In  such  cases,  especially,  it  will  suffice 
if  the  testimony  sought  is  substantially  obtained  from  the  wit- 
ness, as  for  as  he  is  able  to  testify,  though  all  the  interrogatories 
are  not  formally  answered.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that,  wherever  the 
business  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court,  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice seem  to  require  a  departure,  in  some  degree,  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence ;  though  the  extent  to  which  this  departure 
should  go  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined.8  So,  where  an 
order  of  the  court  has  been  made,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  of 
the  parties,  that  the  commission  for  taking  testimony  should  be 
closed  within  a  limited  time ;  the  court,  nevertheless,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, will  enlarge  the  time,  upon  the  proof  of  newly  discovered 
and  material  evidence,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  after 
the  execution  of  the  commission.1 

1  United  State!  v.  Haii  Pencil*,  I  Paine,  400. 

»  The  Thomas  A.  Henry,  1  Brock.  887. 

*  Nebon  v.  United  Slate*,  1  Pet.  C.  C.  237.  *  The  Ruby,  5  Mason,  *51. 
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§  486.  Afflda-riu.  Id  regard  to  affidavit!,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  in  instance  causes  they  are  seldom  of  use,  except 
in  some  oases  of  salvage,1  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  progress 
of  the  cause.  But  whenever  they  are  taken,  the  person  prepar- 
ing the  affidavit  ought  not  to  make  out  the  statements  of  fact  in 
language  contrary  to  the  natural  tone  in  which  the  witness  or 
party,  if  unassisted,  would  express  himself ;  but  should  state  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  the  affiant  would  himself  state 
them  if  examined  in  court.*  As  to  their  admissibility  in  chief,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  court  will  not  receive,  on  the  mere  affi- 
davit of  the  defendant,  facts  which  would  be  a  bar  to  the  action  ;  * 
nor  will  it,  upon  mere  voluntary  affidavits,  decide  upon  charges 
strongly  partaking  of  a  criminal  nature.1  Neither  is  an  affidavit 
admissible  in  explanation  of  depositions  and  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies therein ;  it  being  either  a  contradiction  or  a  repetition 
of  the  depositions.'  Nor  will  the  court  receive  the  affidavit  of  a 
party  in  explanation  and  justification  of  his  conduct  in  certain 
proceedings  which  had  appeared  in  evidence  in  the  cause,  and 
had  been  animadverted  upon  by  the  opposing  counsel.6  The 
general  nature  of  affidavits,  their  essential  requisites,  and  their 
weight  and  effect,  are  regarded  in  all  the  courts  in  a  manner 
substantially  the  same;  and  these  having  been  already  fully 
explained,  under  the  head  of  Evidence  in  Chancery,7  no  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  is  here  deemed  necessary. 

>  In  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  when  cues  of  Balnge  are  brought 
npon  affidavits,  the  practice,  it  seems,  U,  for  the  ailvora  examined  first  to  release  their 
interest,  Dunl.  Adm.  I'l.  2«S,  cite*  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  149,  152,  n. 
See  supra,  §  412. 

1  The  Towen,  8  Jnr.  222.  •  The  Lord  Hobut,  2  Doda.  101. 

•  The  Apollo,  1  Hsgg.  Adm.  81S.  *  The  Georgians,  1  Doda.  398. 

*  Wood  v.  QootUike,  2  Curt.  97.  '  See  tupra,  {J  379-385. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

OF  PLEADINGS   AND   PRACTICE  IN  PEIZB  CAUSES. 

§  437.  We  have  already  Been1  that  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  prize  courts,  as 
recognized  in  the  law  of  nations.  The  mode  in  which  these 
powers  are  exercised,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  prize  causes,  will 
now  briefly  be  considered. 

§  488.  Captor  moot  preserve  papers.  Upon  the  capture  of  a 
vessel,  as  prize  of  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  cartfully  to 
preeerve  all  the  paper*  and  writing*  found  on  hoard  the  prize,  and 
to  transmit  the  whole  of  the  originals,  unmutilated,  to  the  judge 
of  the  district  to  which  the  prize  is  ordered  to  proceed ;  without 
taking  from  the  prize  any  of  the  money  or  other  property  found 
on  board,  unless  for  its  better  preservation,  or  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the  United  States.3  («) 
The  delivery  of  the  papers  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that 
they  are  delivered  up  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  embezzlement.  And 
the  master,  and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  persons  belonging  to 
the  captured  vessel,  are  also  to  be  brought  in  for  examination.8 
It  is  an  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  prize  proceedings,  that 
the  master,  at  least,  of  the  captured  ship  should  be  brought  in, 
and  examined  upon  the  standing  interrogatories,  as  well  as  that 
the  ship's  papers  should  accompany  the  property  brought  before 
the  court.  The  omission  to  do  this  must  be  accounted  for  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  or  the  court  will  withhold  its  sentence, 


•omewhat  succinctly,  treated  in  tin  appendix  to  1  Wheaton's  Reports,  Note  II.,  end 
2  Wheaton's  Heports,  Note  I.,  usually  attributed  to  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
*  Wheat  on  Captow,  p.  280  ;  1  Wheat  «6,  4M. 

(o)  Going  into  a  port  within  the  inrie-    another   district,   where  proceeding   are 

'"*"""  '■*'  """  "  no  proceeding!  being    taken,    of  jurisdiction.     The    Peterhoff, 

t  deprive  ■ 
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even  in  very  clear  cases.1  The  duty  of  an  immediate  delivery  of 
the  papers  is  equally  stringent,  and  every  deviation  from  it  is 
watched  with  uncommon  jealousy.  They  cannot,  in  any  case,  be 
returned  to  the  captors ;  but  the  custody  of  them  belongs  to  the 
court  alone.1  Nor  are  the  captors  permitted  to  decide  upon  the 
materiality  of  the  papers  to  be  preserved  and  brought  in ;  but  it 
is  their  duty  to  produce  all  which  are  found ;  the  determination 
of  their  value  and  relevancy  is  for  the  court  at  the  hearing.8 

§  439.  CommiMionsn  of  prise.  It  is  the  practice  of  courts  of 
admiralty  and  prize,  in  time  of  war,  to  appoint  committiontrt  of 
prize,  to  take  the  examinations,  in  preparatorio,  of  the  master 
and  persons  on  board  the  captured  ship,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  respecting  the  captured  property  as  may  be  specially 
assigned  to  them  under  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court.  These 
officers  are  duly  commissioned  and  sworn.  They  are  ordinarily 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  prize,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
until  further  proceedings  are  bad.1 

§  440.  Libel.  Monition.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  forth- 
with  to  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  the  property  captured,  by 
filing  a  libel  and  obtaining  a  monition  to  all  persons  claiming  an 
interest  in  the  property,  to  appear  at  a  day  assigned,  and  show 
cause  why  a  decree  of  condemnation  should  not  be  passed.  If 
they  omit  or  unreasonably  delay  thus  to  proceed,  any  person, 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  prize,  may  obtain  a  monition  against 
them,  requiring  them  to  proceed  to  adjudication ;  which,  if  they 
fail  to  do,  or  fail  to  show  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation  of  the 
property,  it  will  be  restored  to  the  claimants,  on  proof  of  their 
interest  therein.6 

§  441.  When  nations!  snip  is  captor.  When  the  capture  is  made 
by  a  national  Bhip,  the  libel  is  filed  by  the  district  attorney,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
capturing  ship,  (a)    It  briefly  alleges,  in  distinct  articles,  first, 


*  The  Diana,  3  Gall.  93.  9G. 

*  The  London  Packet,  1  Meson,  14,  20  ;  The  Mcon,  Bl.  Pr.  Cm.  58,  and  pattim. 

*  Wheat,  on  Captures,  App.  pp.  BIS,  889.  *  Wheat,  on  Captures,  p.  380. 
M  The  suit  should  properly  be  brought    Proceeds  of  Prize*,  1  Abb.  Adm.  # 95.    And 

in  the  name  of  the  United  States  ;  but  the     when   the   proceeds  of  prizes   have   been 
objection  that  it  is  brought  in  the  name  of    brought  into  conrt,  the  parties  entitled 
the  captors  is  merely  formal,  and  cannot    thereto  may  file  libels  in  their  own  names. 
he  first  taken  tin  appeal.     Jecker  v.  Mont'     Ibid. 
gomery,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  110.    See  also 
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the  existence  of  the  war;  secondly,  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  capturing  ship,  and  of  the  ship  then 
under  his  command ;  thirdly,  the  time  and  fact  of  the  capture,  as 
having  been  made  on  the  high  seas,  with  the  name  and  general 
description  of  the  vessel  or  property  captured  ;  fourthly,  the 
national  character  of  the  prize,  showing  it  to  be  enemies'  prop- 
erty ;  fifthly,  that  the  prize  is  brought  into  a  certain  port  in  the 
district  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  sixthly,  that,  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  the  property  has  become  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  and  the  captors,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  to 
their  use ;  and,  lastly,  praying  process,  and  monition,  and  a  decree 
of  condemnation  of  tho  property,  as  lawful  prize  of  war.1  (a) 
When  the  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer,  or  by  private  individuals, 
the  captors  employ  their  own  proctor,  and  the  libel  is  filed  by  the 
commander  of  the  privateer,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  crew,  or  by 
one  or  more  of  the  individual  captors,  in  behalf  of  all. 

§  442.  Claim.  If  a  claim  to  the  property  is  interposed,  it  should 
be  made  by  the  owner  himself,  if  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  not 
by  his  agent ;  the  captors  being  entitled,  in  that  case,  to  the 
answer  of  each  claimant,  severally,  upon  his  oath.1  (ft)  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  test  affidavit,  stating  that  the  property,  both 
at  the  time  of  its  shipment  and  at  the  time  of  capture,  did  belong, 
and,  if  restored,  will  belong,  to  the  claimant ;  but  an  irregularity 
in  this  respect,  in  a  case  otherwise  fair  and  free  from  suspicion, 
will  not  be  deemed  fatal.8  In  general,  the  claimant  must  make 
his  claim  and  affidavit,  without  being  assisted  by  the  papers  in 
shaping  them ;  and  if  they  be  found  substantially  to  agree  with 
the  documents,  he  will  afterwards  be  permitted  to  correct  any 
formal  errors  from  the  documents  themselves.  But  in  special 
cases,  where  a  proper  ground  is  laid  by  affidavits,  an  order  will 
be  made  for  an  examination  of  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to 

■    i  Sea  the  precedent  in  Wheat  on  Captures,  App.  No.  VTI.  ;  The  Fortona,  1  Dods. 


;  but  nda,  2  Wallace  (U.  S.),  481  ;  The  Rerere, 

ma;  obtain  Condemnation  on  a  different  3    Sprague,    107  ;    Blatant    Prim    Caaea, 

ground,  if  the  facta  warrant  it      Schacht  passim. 

v.  Olter,  SB   Bng.   Law  £  Eq.  28.     The  (6)  The  claim  moat  be  made  by  all  the 

libel  need  not  allege  for  what  cauae  a  vea-  ownera,   equitable  as  well  aa  legaL     Tha 

eel  has  been  seized,  or  has  become  prize  of  Ernst  Merck,  88  Eng.  Law  4  Eq.  69*. 
war.     It  is  enough  to  allege  the  capture 
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the  party  to  make  a  proper  specification  of  his  own  claim,  but  not 
for  a  general  examination  of  all  the  ship's  papers.1  (a)  It  is  also 
a  general  rule,  that  no  claim  shall  be  admitted  in  opposition  to  the 
depositions  and  the  ship's  papers.  But  the  rule  is  not  inflexible ; 
it  admits  of  exceptions,  standing  upon  very  particular  grounds,  in 
cases  occurring  in  times  of  peace  or  at  the  very  commencement 
of  war,  and  granted  as  a  special  indulgence.  But  in  times  of 
known  war,  the  rule  is  never  relaxed.3  Neither  will  a  claim  be 
admitted,  where  the  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  was 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  or  is  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nature.8  (6) 

§  443.  Where  no  claimant  appear*.  Where  no  claim  u  interpoted, 
if  the  property  appears  to  belong  to  enemies,  it  is  immediately 
condemned.  If  its  national  character  appears  doubtful,  or  even 
neutral,  the  court  will  not  proceed  to  a  final  decree,  but  will 
postpone  further  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  enable  any  person, 
having  title,  to  assert  it  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  this,  by 
the  general  usage  of  nations,  has  been  limited  to  a  year  and  a  day, 
that  is,  to  a  full  year,  after  the  institution  of  the  prize  proceed- 
ings. If  no  claim  is  interposed  within  that  period,  the  property 
is  deemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  is  condemned  to  the  captor  for 
contumacy  and  default  of  the  supposed  owner.4  (c)  In  fine,  the 
end  of  a  prize  court,  as  was  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  is  to  suspend 
the  property  until  condemnation  ;  to  punish  every  sort  of  misbe- 
havior in  the  captors ;  to  restore  instantly,  velU  velatit,  if  upon 
the  most  summary  examination  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
ground  to  condemn ;  but  if  the  goods  really  are  prize,  to  condemn 
finally,  against  everybody,  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard.    A  captor  may,  and  must,  force  every  person  inter- 

1  The  San  Jose  Indiano,  2  Gall.  SSB  ;  The  Port  Mary,  S  C.  Rob.  238. 

*  The  Diana,  2  Gall.  68,  96,  87  ;  The  Vrow  Anna  Catherfna,  6  C.  Bob.  16,  IB,  [20, 
Si] ;  La  Flora,  6  C.  Bob.  1. 

*  The  Walaingham  Packet,  2  G.  Bob.  77,  78.  And  aw  I  Wheat.  App.  Note  II., 
p.  601,  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  The  Harrison,  1  Wheat.  298  ;  The  Staat  Emhden,  1  C.  Bob.  20,  29. 

of* 
the 

t   a  Cushing  v.     against  the  cargo  not  having  been  replied 

Laird,  6  Ben.  108.  to,  though  no  one  belonging  to  the  a 


The   William  Bagsley,  5  WalL   (U.   S.) 
877. 


ird,  6  Ben.  108.  to,  though  no  one  belonging  to  the  cap- 

(i)  The  claimant  will  not  be  heard  for    tared  Teasel  was  sent  as  a  witness.     The 
1    Erst  time   in   the    appellate    court.     Ware,  BL  Pr.  Caa,  82S. 
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ested  to  defend ;  and  every  person  interested  may  force  him  to 
proceed  to  condemnation  without  delay.1  (a) 

i  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  2  Dong.  613,  n. 

(a)  There  it  great  irregularity  and  flex-  omissions  will  be  corrected.  United 
itdlity  in  the  procedure  of  prue  courts,  States  v.  Bales  of  Cotton,  1  Woolw.  230, 
and  at  any  stage  of  the  cases  errors  and    216. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

OF  EVIDENCE  IN  PBIZB  CAUBEB. 

§  444.  1.  In  pxsparatorto.  The  prize  being  brought  in,  and  all 
the  papers  found  on  board  being  delivered  into  court,  and  notice 
thereof  being  given  by  the  captors  to  the  judge,  or  to  the  com- 
missioners of  prize,  the  next  thing  forthwith  to  be  done  is,  to  take 
examination*  of  the  captured  master  and  crew,  upon  the  standing 
interrogatories.  This  Is  seldom  done  by  the  judge,  in  person,  but 
is  usually  performed  by  the  commissioners,  by  his  order.  The 
standing  interrogatories  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  contain  sifting  inquiries  upon  all  points  which  may 
affect  the  question  of  prize;  of  which  those  used  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  are  understood  to  furnish  the 
most  approved  model,  and  are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
practice  in  prize  causes  In  the  United  States.1 

§  445.  Parsom  examinad.  This  preparatory  examination  is  con- 
fined to  the  person*  on  board  the  prize,  at  the  time  of  capture, 
unless  the  special  permission  of  the  court  is  obtained  for  the 
examination  of  others.1  And,  in  order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  frauds  and  misstatements  from  after-contrivances,  the  ex- 
amination should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  and  without  permitting  the  witnesses  to  have  inter- 
course with  counsel.  The  captors,  also,  should  introduce  all  the 
witnesses  in  immediate  succession,  and  before  any  of  the  deposi- 
tions are  closed  and  transmitted  to  the  judge ;  for  after  the  depo- 
sitions are  taken  and  transmitted,  the  commissioners  are  not  at 
liberty,  without  a  special  order,  to  examine  other  witnesses  subse- 
quently adduced  by  the  captors.*    The  same  rule  is,  with  equal 

>  1  Wheat  405.  The  English  interrogatories  we  printed  at  It 
881-389.  Thoae  used  in  the  United  Status  ma;  be  found  in  2  1 
81-87. 

>  1  Wheat.  498  ;  The  Eliza  is  Katy,  8  C.  Bob.  18B,  190  ;  The  Henries:  fc  1 
4  C.  Rob.  67  ;  The  Haabrt,  2  C.  Rob.  174,  17B  ;  The  Fortuna,  1  Doda.  81. 

■  The  Speculation,  3  C.  Bob.  393  ;  1  Wheat  498,  4S7. 
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strictness,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  claimants.  Thus,  when 
a  person  calling  himself  the  supercargo  of  the  prize,  produced 
himself  before  the  commissioners  Wo  days  after  the  vessel  came 
into  port,  and  offered  papers  in  his  possession,  they  refused  to  ex- 
amine him,  because  the  testimony  was  not  offered  immediately ; 
and  the  judge  confirmed  their  decision.1  The  ship's  papers  and 
other  documents  found  on  board  and  not  delivered  to  the  judge  or 
the  commissioners,  previous  to  the  examinations,  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence.1 

§  446.  Mode  of  BPtmlaatton.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
examination,  though  it  is  upon  standing  interrogatories,  and  the 
witnesses  are  not  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel,  yet  they  are 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  or  their  agents,  before  the 
commissioners,  whoBe  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  regularity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  to  protect  the  witnesses  from  surprise  or  mis- 
representation. When  the  deposition  is  taken,  each  sheet  is  after- 
wards read  over  to  the  witness,  and  separately  signed  by  him,  and 
then  becomes  evidence  common  to  both  parties.8  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners,  not  merely  to  require  a  formal  direct  answer 
to  every  part  of  an  interrogatory,  but  to  require  the  witness  to 
state  the  facts  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  meet  the  stress 
of  every  question,  and  not  to  evade  a  sifting  inquiry  by  vague  and 
obscure  statements.1  To  prevent  fraudulent  concert  between  the 
witnesses,  they  are  examined  apart  from  each  other.  And  if  a 
witness  refuses  to  answer  at  all,  or  to  answer  fully,  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  certify  the  fact  to  the  court;  in  which  case  the 
witness  will  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  contempt,  and  the 
claimants  will  incur  the  penal  consequences  to  the  ship  and  cargo, 
resulting  from  a  suppression  of  evidence.  As  soon  as  the  exami- 
nations are  completed,  they  are  to  be  sealed  up,  directed  to  the 
judge  of  the  district,  and  transmitted  to  the  clerk's  office,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ship's  papers  which  have  not  already  been 
lodged  there  by  the  captor*.1 

§  447.  Trial  In  flrat  laituoa  on  preparatory  evidence.  It  ifl 
upon  this  preparatory  tettimont/,  consisting  of  the  ship's  papers, 
the  documents  on  board,  and  the  depositions  thus  taken,  that  the 


1  The  Anna,  1  C.  Rob.  831. 

*  Ibid.  ;  1  Wheat.  497,  4SS ;  The  An 

*  The  Apollo,  5  C.  Bob.  288. 

*  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.  388,  384. 
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eaute  w,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  heard  and  tried.1  And  in 
weighing  this  evidence,  the  master  and  the  crew  of  the  captured 
ship  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  having  no  interest  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  vessel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  being  concerned  to 
defend  their  employers ;  and  as  having  a  natural  prepossession  in 
favor  of  their  employment,  and  therefore  as  being  most  favorably 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  claimant  If  there  is  a  repugnance  be- 
tween the  depositions  and  the  documents,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  conviction  of  the  court  must  be  kept  in  equilibria 
until  it  can  receive  further  proof ;  for  though  such  is  the  general 
rule  in  courts  of  admiralty,  yet  it  is  a  rule  by  no  means  inflexible ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  sometimes  in  favor  of  deposi- 
tions, and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  the  side  of  the  doc- 
umentary evidence ;  the  preponderance  being  determined  by  the 
court,  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.1 
It  is,  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  captured  property  itself, 
being  before  the  court,  constitutes  a  part,  and  often  an  essential 
part,  of  the  original  evidence  upon  which  the  cause  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  tried  ;  affording,  in  many  cases,  a  certainty  which 
no  papers  can  give.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  proper  foundation  is 
laid,  the  court  will  direct  a  survey,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  property  in  question,  or  will  otherwise 
satisfy  itself  on  the  point,  by  proof.8 

§  448.  Modifications  of  the  rale.  But  this  rule  of  the  law  of 
prize,  that  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, come  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  vessel,  also 
admits  of  some  relaxation ;  by  allowing  the  captors  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  adduce  extrinsic  testimony.  Thus,  depositions 
and  documents  may  sometimes  be  invoked  from  another  eaute, 
and  papert  found  on  board  other  ships  may  sometimes  be  admitted, 
and  in  some  other  cases  of  reasonable  doubt  or  pregnant  suspicion, 
the  captors  will  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  diligent  in- 
quiries. But  no  papers  ought  to  be  admitted  at  coming  from  the 
ship,  which  are  not  produced  at  the  first  examination.4    Thus, 

l  The  Vigikntia,  1  C.  Rob.  1,  i  ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.  281,  282 ;  1  Wheat.  488  ; 
The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  GalL  E16  ;  2  Browne,  Civ.  &  Adm.  Law,  p.  461. 
9  The  VigilantU,  supra. 

*  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  Gall.  61S,  620.  And  tee  The  Carl  Walter,  4  C.  Rob. 
207,  213  ;  The  Richmond,  6  C.  Rob.  S26  ;  The  Jonge  Horgarethft,  1  C.  Rob.  189, 
191, 

•  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.  274,  282 ;  1  Wheat.  496  ;  The  Apollo,  6  C.  Rob.  258  ; 
The  Vriendschap,  4  C.  Rob.  166  ;  The  Nied  El  win,  1  Dods.  64.     But  see  The  Romeo, 
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where  a  ship  had  been  stopped  and  searched,  and  a  letter  had  been 
taken  out  by  the  cruising  vessel,  and  the  ship  being  afterwards 
captured  and  libelled  as  prize,  it  was  prayed  by  the  captors  that 
this  letter  might  be  introduced  on  further  proof,  the  court  refused 
to  admit  it ;  the  learned  judge  observing,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  disposition  of  the  court  to  encourage  applications  of  this  kind ; 
that  it  had  seldom  been  done,  except  in  cases  where  something 
appeared  in  the  original  evidence  to  lead  to  further  inquiry ;  and 
not  where  the  matter  was  foreign  and  not  connected  with  the 
original  evidence  in  the  cause,  but  tended  to  lead  the  practice  of 
the  court  from  the  simplicity  of  prize  proceedings,  and  to  introduce 
an  endless  accumulation  of  proof.1 

§  449.  Joint  or  colluadvo  capture.  In  cases  of  Joint  or  collu- 
sive capture,  also,  the  simplicity  of  prize  proceedings  is  necessarily 
departed  from ;  and  where,  in  these  cases,  circumstances  of  doubt- 
ful appearance  occur,  the  court  will  permit  the  parties  to  adduce 
other  evidence  than  that  which  is  furnished  from  the  captured 
vessel,  or  is  invoked  from  other  prize  causes.3 

0  C  Rob.  351.  It  Mama  that  papers  cannot  be  invocated,  except  when  the  cause  la 
either  between  the  Mine  parties,  or  on  the  same  point.  Applications  for  the  invocation 
of  proceedinga  from  another  cause  hare  been  rejected.  See  Dearie  v.  Southwell,  3  Lee, 
93.  In  another  case,  the  rule  was  stated  to  be,  that  original  evidence,  and  depositions 
taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories,  may  be  invoked  from  one  prize  caoae  into 
another  ;  but  depositions  taken  aa  farther  proof  in  one  cause  cannot  be  naed  in  another. 
The  Experiment,  4  Wheat  84. 

>  The  Sarah,  3  C.  Rob.  380,  cited  and  approved  in  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  Gall. 
G16.      But  see  The  Romeo,  o  C.  Rob.  361  ;  infra,  §  433. 

*  The  George,  I  Wheat  408.  The  reasons  for  this  relaxation  of  the  rule  were  thus 
explained  by  Marshall,  C.  J.  :  "  It  is  certainly  a  general  rule  in  prize  causes  that  the 
decision  should  be  prompt ;  and  should  be  made,  unless  some  good  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  it  exists,  on  the  papers  and  testimony  afforded  by  the  captured  Teasel,  or 
which  can  be  invoked  from  the  papers  of  other  vessels  in  possession  of  tbe  court.  This 
rule  ought  to  be  held  sacred  in  that  whole  description  of  causes  to  which  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  founded  are  applicable.  The  usual  controversy  in  prize  oauses  is  between 
the  captors  and  captured.  If  the  captured  vessel  be  plainly  in  enemy,  immediate  con- 
demnation is  certain  and  proper.  But  the  vessel  and  cargo  may  be  neutral,  and  may 
be  captured  on  suspicion.  This  is  n  grievous  vexation  to  the  neutral,  which  ought  not 
to  he  increased  by  prolonging  his  detention ,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  dis- 
covered from  some  other  source  which  may  justify  condemnation.  If  his  papers  are  all 
clear,  and  if  the  examinations  in  preparalorio  all  show  his  neutrality,  he  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  immediately  discharged.  In  a  fair  transaction  this  will  often  be  the  case,  If 
anything  suspicious  appears  in  the  papers,  which  involves  the  neutrality  of  the  claim- 
ant in  doubt,  he  must  blame  himself  for  the  circumstance,  and  cannot  complain  of  the 
delay  which  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of  those  doubts.  The  whole  proceedings  are 
calculated  for  the  trial  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  and  the  standing  interroga- 
tories on  which  the  preparatory  examinations  are  taken  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  truth  on  that  question.  They  are  intended  for  tbe  controversy  between 
the  captors  and  the  captured  ;  intended  to  draw  forth  everything  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  crew  of  the  prize,  bat  cannot  be  intended  to  procure  testimony  respecting 
facts  not  within  their  knowledge.  When  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  is  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  the  strong  motives  for  sn  immediate  sentence  lose  somewhat  of  their 
force,  and  the  point  to  which  the  testimony  in  prtparatorio  is  taken  is  no  longer  the 
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§  450.  Tim*  allowed  for  preparatory  nomination.  In  regard  to 
the  time  within  which  the  preparatory  examination  mutt  be  com- 
pleted, no  particular  period  seems  to  be  definitely  fixed  by  the 
general  admiralty  law ;  it  being  only  required  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  prize  proceedings,  the  utmost  despatch  be  observed.  But, 
by  the  English  law,  the  judge  or  commissioners  are  to  finish  the 
examination  within  five  days  after  request  made  for  that  pur- 
pose.1 (a)  This  period  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers  as 
the  general  rule,1  and  it  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple just  mentioned. 

§  451.  2.  Document*.  As  to  the  admissibility  of  documents  in 
prize  causes,  those  found  on  board  the  prize  are  of  course  admit- 
ted, from  that  circumstance  alone,  whatever  may  be  their  charac- 
ter ;  they  being  part  of  the  mainour,  so  to  speak,  with  which  the 
prise  was  taken.  The  admissibility  of  other  documents  is  deter- 
mined by  the  general  rules  of  evidence  heretofore  considered. 
And  the  aanie  distinction  is  to  be  observed  respecting  the  proof  of 
document!;  those  found  on  board  the  captured  vessel  being  ad- 

queetion  in  controversy.  If  another  question  arises,  for  instance,  ■■  to  the  proportions 
in  which  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  capturing  reaaal  are  entitled,  the  teBtimon  y  which 
will  decide  this  question  must  be  searched  for,  not  among  the  pipers  of  tha  prise 
vessel,  or  the  depositions  of  her  crew,  but  elsewhere,  and  liberty  most  therefore  be 
given  to  adduce  this  testimony.  The  case  of  a  joint  capture  baa  been  mentioned,  and 
we  think,  correctly,  as  an  analogous  case.  When  several  ernisere  claim  a  share  of  the 
prize,  extrinsic  testimony  is  admitted  to  establish  their  rights.  They  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  confined  to  the  testimony  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  crew. 
And  yet  the  standing  interrogatories  are,  in  some  degree,  adapted  to  tbii  case.  Each 
individual  of  the  crew  is  always  asked  whether,  at  the  time  of  capture,  any  other  vessel 
was  in  sight.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  claimants  to  a  joint  interest  in  the  prize  are 
always  permitted  to  adduce  testimony  drawn  from  other  sources  to  establish  their 
claim.  The  case  before  the  court  is  one  of  much  greater  strength.  The  captors  an 
charged  with  direct  and  positive  fraud,  which  is  to  strip  then  of  rights  claimed  under 
their  commissions.  Even  if  exculpatory  testimony  could  be  expected  from  the  prize 
crew,  the  interrogatories  are  not  calculated  to  draw  it  from  them.  Of  course,  it  will 
rarely  happen  thst  testimony  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deciding  the  question 
whether  the  captured  vessel  ought  to  be  condemned  or  restored,  should  furnish  sunt. 
cient  lights  for  determining  whether  the  cspture  baa  been  bona  fide  or  collusive.  If 
circumstances  of  doubtful  appearance  occur,  justice  requires  that  an  opportunity  to 
explain  those  circumstances  should  be  given  ;  and  that  hand  should  never  ba  fixed  on 
an  individual  until  he  has  been  allowed  to  dear  himself  from  the  imputation,  if  in  hia 

"  Under  these  impressions,  the  case  must  be  a  strong  ona ;  indeed,  the  collusive- 
ness of  the  capture  must  be  almost  confessed,  before  the  court  eouM  think  a  refusal  to 
allow  other  proof  than  is  furnished  by  the  captured  vessel  justifiable.      1  Wheat.  409- 


(o)  If  a  witness  has  been  misled,  he  his  deposition  has  been  completed  and 
insy,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  si-  snbmitted  to  the  court.  The  Peterhoff, 
lowed  to  give  additional  testimony,  after    BL  Pr.  Cas.  845. 
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initted,  prima  fade,  without  other  proof  of  their  genuineness  than 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  there  found  and  the  verification  of 
them  by  the  master  of  the  ehip ; 1  while  the  proof  of  other  papers 
ib  governed  by  the  other  rules  above  referred  to. 

§  452,  Title  proved  only  by  bill  of  sale.  It  is  of  course  ex- 
pected that  every  ship  has  on  board  the  proper  and  usual  docu- 
ments, showing  her  national  character  and  ownership,  and  the 
innocent  nature  of  her  employment;  and  that  these  are  carefully 
preserved  and  readily  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  captors. 
These  documents  have  been  described  in  considering  the  documen- 
tary evidence  in  instance  causes.3  But  the  proof  of  title,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  required  with  more  strictness  in  prize  pro- 
ceedings  than  in  others ;  and  hence  the  legal  title  of  the  ship  can 
be  asserted  in  the  prize  court  only  as  to  those  persons  to  whom 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  hiU  of  tale,  irrespective  of  any  equitable  in- 
terest claimed  by  others ;  the  court  looking  singly  to  the  bill  of 
sale,  the  document  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  decisive 
of  the  ownership.  If,  by  this  document  the  vessel  stands  as 
enemy's  property,  it  is  condemned  as  such,  leaving  equitable 
interests,  if  any  exist,  to  other  jurisdictions.3  And  so  impor- 
tant is  the  production  of  this  document  deemed,  that  its  absence 
alone,  according  to  the  constant  habits  of  the  admiralty  court, 
founds  a  demand  on  the  party  for  further  proof.* 

§  453.  Title.  Suspicions  oiroometuioee.  The  grand  circumstan- 
ces which,  as  Dr.  Browne  observes,5  if  proved,  go  strongly  to  con- 
demn the  ship,  or  at  least  to  excite  strong  suspicion,  relate  chiefly 
to  this  documentary  evidence.  Among  these  are  said  to  be, — 
the  want  of  complete  and  proper  papers ;  the  carrying  of  false  or 
colorable  papers ;  the  throwing  overboard  of  papers  ;  (a)  prevarica- 
tion of  the  master  and  officers  in  their  testimony  in  preparatorio ; 
spoliation  of  papers ;  the  inability  of  the  master  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ownership ;  the  master's  own  domicile  and  national  charac- 
ter ;  his  conduct,  and  that  of  the  vessel ;  the  time  when  the  papers 
were  drawn  and  executed,  and  whether  before  or  after  the  exis- 

i  The  Juno,  2  C.  Bob.  122.  *  Supra,  }j  117-482. 

•  The  San  Jose  Indiana,  2  Gall.  281.  And  Me  The  Sisters,  IS  C.  Bob.  IBS  ;  The 
Yjgilantia,  1  C.Bob.  1. 

*  The  WelTaart,  1  C.  Bob.  122.  *  2  Browne,  Civ.  s  Adm.  L.  p.  451. 
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tence  of  the  war.  (a)  It  has  already  been  seen 1  (J)  that  the  pre- 
sumption from  the  tpoliatvm  of  papers  arises  more  readily  in  the 
admiralty  courts  than  in  other  tribunals,  and  is  administered  with 
greater  stringency  and  freedom ;  but  in  prize  causes  this  strin- 
gency is  exhibited  with  more  vigilance  and  force  than  in  those  on 
the  instance  side  of  the  court.  Neutral  masters  are  held  to  be  not 
at  liberty  to  destroy  papers ;  and  if  they  do  so,  the  explanation 
that  they  were  mere  private  letters  will  not  be  received.9  The  act 
alone  was  ground  of  condemnation,  by  the  law  of.  nations ;  and 
this  rule  is  said  to  be  administered  in  the  French  and  other  conti- 
nental courts,  to  the  extent  of  the  principle ;  but  in  the  British 
prize  courts  the  rule  is  modified  to  this  extent,  that  if  all  other 
circumstances  are  clear,  this  alone  shall  not  be  damnatory,  if  sat- 
isfactorily accounted  for;  as,  for  example,  if  it  were  done  by  a 
person  with  intent  to  promote  private  interests  of  his  own."  A 
similar  modification  of  the  role,  in  principle,  is  admitted  in  the 
United  States.4 

§  454.  S.  Competency  of  Proof.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in 
regard  to  witnesses  in  the  instance  court,6  that  the  objection  of 
their  competency,  on  the  score  of  interest,  was  generally  held 
valid,  as  it  is  at  common  law.  But  in  the  prize  court,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  in  judgment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rule 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  many  and  large  exceptions.  The 
practice  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  prior  to  the 
recent  statute  on  this  subject  seeina  not  to  have  been  perfectly 
uniform,  though  apparently  inclining  against  allowing  the  objec- 
tion of  interest  to  prevail  upon  the  question  of  capture.8  But  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  clearly  held,  that  the  common-law 
doctrine  as  to  competency  is  not  applicable  to  prize  proceedings ; 
and  that  in  prize  courts,  no  person  is  incompetent  as  a  witness 

l  Supra,  |  108.  *  The  Two  Brothers,  I  C.  Bob.  133. 

*  The  Hendrick  &  Alida,  Hay  k  Mar.  108  ;  The  Hunter,  1  Doris.  180.  And  see 
The  Maris  Magdalena,  liny  &  Mat.  217  ;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  C.  Rob.  104. 

*  The  Pizarro.  2  Wheat  227.  *  Supra,  5  41*. 

*  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  840,  863  ;  The  Drio  Oebroedera,  5  C  Rob.  339,  n.  (o)  ; 
The  Galen,  2  Doda.  21  ;  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hagg.   US. 

(a)  The  facta  that  the  Teasel  is  off  her  or  manifest,  or  charter-party,  or  invoice. 

~ '    '        ~ ..  Pr.  Caa.  288  ;  The 

37  ;   The  Springbok, 

■toaepn  h.  Toone,  ni.  it.  uas.  zza.    so,  in.  tas. 

that  certain  parts  of  the  cargo  are  not  on         (*)  The  Bermuda,  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  614  J 

the  manifest  (The  PeterhofT,  Bl.  Pr.  Caa.  The  Mersey,  BL  Pr.  Caa.  187. 
488} ;  and  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
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merely  on  the  ground  of  interest ;  but  the  testimony  of  every 
witness  is  admissible,  subject  to  all  exceptions  as  to  its  credibil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly,  upon  an  order  for  further  proof,  where  the 
benefit  of  it  is  allowed  to  the  captors,  their  attestations  have  been 
held  clearly  admissible.1  The  testimony  of  the  master,  officers, 
and  crew  of  the  captured  ship  is  also  admissible,  in  all  stages  of 
the  cause,  on  the  same  principle.  But  where  a  neutral  ship  was 
captured  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  a  question  arises  from  the 
destination  of  the  ship,  though  in  other  cases  the  court  is  dis- 
posed to  give  great  attention  to  the  evidence,  of  the  master  and 
mate,  their  testimony,  in  this  case,  will  not  be  deemed  entitled  to 
any  advantageous  preference.  For,  if  there  was  a  fraudulent 
design  to  evade  the  blockade,  the  master,  and  probably  the  mate 
also,  as  his  accomplice,  must  have  been  the  principal  agents  ;  and 
therefore,  where  they  speak  of  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  their 
testimony  must  be  outweighed  by  that  of  the  common  seaman, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  have  been  debauched 
by  the  captors.* 

§  455.  Alien  enemy  generally  not  udmlaaible  u  a  witness.  It  is, 
however,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  prize  court,  to  send  a 
commission  to  take  evidence  in  an  enemy's  country ; 3  not  that 
an  alien  enemy  is  in  all  cases  and  universally  disabled  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  that  the  cases  of  exception  are  few.  Thus,  an  Ameri- 
can resident  in  France,  during  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  subject,  in  England,  to  all  the  disabilities 
of  a  French  merchant  as  to  the  power  of  becoming  a  claimant  in 
a  prize  proceeding,  was  nevertheless  deemed  not  incompetent  as 
a  witness,  on  that  account.4 

§  456.  Official  declarations  of  foreign  States.  The  official  decla- 
ration* of  a  foreign  State  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  admissible 
in  evidence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  demand  for  salvage  on  an 
American  vessel,  recaptured  from  a  Spanish  cruiser,  which  had 
taken  her  as  prize  on  the  ground  that  she  was  bound  to  Malta, 
then  a  belligerent  port,  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  and  naval 
stores,  a  document  under  the  seal  and  sign-manual  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  the  cargo  was  the  prop- 

1  The  Anne,  S  Wheat  435,  Hi.    And  tee  The  Grotius,  9  Cianeh,  368. 

1  The  James  Cook,  1  Edw.  Adm.  261. 

«  The  Hagnne,  1  C.  Hob.  85  ;  The  Diana,  3  Gall.  97. 

*  The  Falcon,  6  C.  Bob.  187. 
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erty  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  the  supply  of  its 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  held  admissible  in  proof  of 
that  fact.  The  learned  judge  on  that  occasion  observed,  that 
great  respect  is  due  to  the  declaration  of  the  government  of  a 
State ;  not  to  the  extent,  which  has  sometimes  been  contended 
for,  that  the  convoy  of  a  vessel  of  the  State,  or  public  certificates 
that  the  goods  on  board  are  the  property  of  its  subjects,  should 
at  once  be  received  as  sufficient  to  establish  that  fact,  and  to 
supersede  all  further  inquiry ;  because  it  is  very  possible  for 
governments  to  be  imposed  on  with  regard  to  facts  of  that  nature, 
which  they  can  take  only  on  the  representation  of  interested  in- 
dividuals. But  when  there  is  an  averment  like  this,  relative  to 
their  own  immediate  acts,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  comity  and 
respect  due  to  the  declarations  of  an  independent  State,  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  assertion  which  could  not  have  been  made  but 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  fact.1  (a) 

§  457.  4.  Mode  of  taking  testimony.  We  have  seen  that  the 
preparatory  examinations,  in  prize  causes,  are  ordinarily  taken 
before  the  commissioners  of  prize,  upon  the  standing  interroga- 
tories, and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  before  the  judge.  Other 
testimony  is  taken  in  the  mode  usual  in  other  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  sufficiently  stated. 
But  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  where  new  evidence  may 
be  admissible,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  must  be  taken  under 
a  commission,  issued  from  that  court,  or  from  any  circuit  court 
under  the  direction  of  a  judge  thereof,  upon  interrogatories 
and  cross-interrogatorieB  duly  filed;  but  the  rule  does  not  pre- 
vent any  party  from  giving  oral  testimony  in  open  court,  in  cases 
where  by  law  it  is  admissible.'  No  other  seal  is  necessary  to  be 
affixed  by  the  commissioners  to  their  return,  than  the  seal  to  the 
envelope.* 

§  458.  5.  Preemption*.  Id  prize  courts  there  are  certain  pre- 
sumptions which  legally  affect  the  parties,  and  are  considered  of 
general  application,  and  which  therefore  deserve  particular  notice 

1  The  Huntress,  fl  C.  Rob.  110.  __ 

1  Rnles  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Reg.  87  j  The  London  Packet,  2  Wheat  871. 

'  Grant  v.  Nsylor,  4  Crouch,  228  ;  Dn.nl.  Adra.  Pract  2ES. 
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in  this  place.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  national  character  of  the  ship,  and  the  domicile  and 
nationality  of  the  master  and  claimants. 

§  .459.  Title.  Ownership.  Presumption.  In  regard  to  the  title 
and  ownership,  possession  is  presumptive  evidence  of  property, 
and  therefore  justifies  the  capture  of  ships  and  cargoes  found  in 
the  enemy's  possession,  though  it  may  not  always  furnish  suffi- 
cient ground  for  condemnation.1  (a)  If,  upon  further  proof 
allowed  to  the  claimant,  there  is  still  a  defect  of  evidence  to  show 
the  neutral  character  of  the  property,  it  will  be  presumed  to  belong 
to  the  enemy.1  (J)  Goods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  enemy's  property,  unless  a  distinct  neutral  character 
and  documentary  proof  accompany  them.8  (c)  Where  a  ship  has 
been  captured  and  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  afterwards 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  neutral,  the  presumption  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  regular  condemnation,  and  the  proof  of  the  con- 
trary rests  on  the  claimant  against  the  neutral  possessor.4  Ships 
are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  country  under  whose  flag  and  pass 
they  navigate  ;  and  this,  although  purchased  by  a  neutral,  if  they 
are  habitually  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  enemy's  country ;  even 
though  there  be  no  seaport  in  the  territory  of  the  neutral.6  This 
circumstance  is  held  conclusive  upon  their  character,  against  the 
claimant ;  he  being  not  at  liberty  to  deny  the  character  which 
he  has  worn  for  his  own  benefit  and  upon  the  credit  of  his  own 
oath  or  solemn  declaration.  But  it  is  not  conclusive  against 
others ;  for  these  are  still  at  liberty  to  show  that  the  documentary 
and  apparent  character  of  the  ship  was  fictitious,  and  assumed  for 
purposes  of  deception."  (<f)     So,  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony 

■  The  Resolution,  2  DalL  IB,  22. 

*  Wheat,  on  Captures,  App.  p.  312  ;  The  MmgnnB,  1  C.  Bob.  81,  86. 

■  2  Wheat.  App.  p.  24. 

*  The  Countess  of  Lunderdale,  4  C.  Bab.  283  ;  2  Wheat  App.  p.  26. 

•  The  VigilantU,  I  C.  Rob.  1,  15 ;  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharine,  6  C.  Hob.  164,  170  j 
2  Wheat.  App.  p.  28. 

•  The  Fortune,  1  Doda.  87  ;  The  Success,  Id.  131  ;  S  Wheat  App.  p.  30. 

(a)  See  Prise  Cue*,  2  Black  (C.  8.), 835.  in  hie  depositions  were  inconsistent,  it  wu 
<*)  The  Jenny,  5  Wall,  f  U.  8. )  377.  held  that  her  character  ae  a  neutral  was 
(e)  Where  a  Tease)  was  captured,  on  an  not  made  out  end  that  the  money  waa  for- 
illegal  voyage  from  an  enemy's  port,  and  foiled.  The  Wsndo,  1  Low.  18.  The 
her  papers  were  all  destroyed  before  the  bill  of  lading  is  weak  evidence  of  owner- 
capture,  ao  that  her  national  character  did  ship  of  cargo.  The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wall. 
not  distinctly  appear,  and  the  master,  who  (U.  S. )  461. 

was  a  British  subject  and  the  only  claim-  (if)  Or  that  the  transfer,  under  which 

ant,  claimed  a  «nm  of  money  which  was  the  apparent  ownership  is  in  the  enemy, 

found  on  board,  and  his  statements  mads  was  merely  colorable.     The  Ocean  Bride, 
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ia  conclusively  presumed  to  be  enemy's  property,  bo  f ar  as  the 
question  of  prize  is  concerned,  whatever  the  local  residence  of  the 
true  owner  of  the  soil  may  be ;  and  accordingly,  the  claim  of  a 
neutral  German  to  the  produce  of  a  plantation  descended  to  him 
in  a  belligerent  Dutch  colony  was  rejected.1 

§  460.  Joint  capture.  Presumption.  In  questions  of  joint  cap- 
ture, also,  there  is  an  important  presumption  in  prize  law,  in 
favor  of  public  ships  of  war ;  it  being  generally  and  with  few 
exceptions  presumed  that  all  such  ships  actually  in  light  were 
assisting  in  the  capture,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  prize.3  And  the  benefit  of  this  presumption  iB  extended  to 
all  ships  associated  together  by  public  authority ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  blockading  squadron ;  though  they  were  not  all  in  actual 
sight  at  the  moment  of  the  capture.8  But  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
of  joint  capture  by  a  private  vessel,  this  presumption  is  not 
admitted  ;  but  the  claimant  must  prove  actual  intimidation,  or 
actual  or  constructive  material  assistance,  (a)  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is,  that  public  ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  capture  his  ships  wherever  seen ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  always  in* 
tended  ;  but  privateers  are  under  no  such  obligation,  their  com- 
missions being  taken  for  mere  purposes  of  private  gain  by  plunder, 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  not,  at  their  pleasure.  And 
in  regard  to  public  ships  in  sight,  the  presumption  may  be  repelled 
by  proof  that  the  ship,  claiming  as  joint  captor,  had  discontinued 
the  chase,  and  changed  her  course,  in  a  direction  inconsistent  with 
any  intent  to  capture  ;  or  by  proof  of  other  circumstances  plainly 
and  openly  inconsistent  with  such  design.4  (6) 

■  The  Phcenix,  5  C.  Bob.  20  ;  The  Trow  Anna  Catharina,  Id.  184,  170 ;  Boyle  tt. 
Bentzon,  6  Crunch,  191. 

"  The  Dordrecht,  2  C.  Rob.  65,  U  ;  The  Robert,  S  C.  Rob.  194. 

1  The  Forsigheid,  S  C.  Bob.  811,  316  ;  La  Flore,  G  C.  Hob.  SOS ;  3  Wheat.  App. 


83  Edc.  Law  &  Eq.  576.  In  case  of  an  principle  of  lav  in  ably  discussed  by  Low- 
alleged  sale  to  a  neutral  just  before  the  ell.  J.  The  facta  were  these.  The  case 
war,  the  court  will  require  full  proof  of  arose  out  of  the  action  of  August,  1864, 
the  sale,  value,  price,  and  payment.  The  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  After  the  ships 
Ernst  Merck,  S3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  £6*.  under  the  immediate  command  of  Admiral 
See  also  The  Soglaizie,  Id.  687.  Farragnt  had  passed   Forts  Morgan  and 

(a)  The  same  rule  applies  to  revenue  Gaines,  they  had  an  engagement  with  the 

cutters  as  to   privateers.     The   Bellona,  rebel  ram  Tennessee,   and  captured  her, 

Edw.  83.  and  afterwards  the  Selmo.  and  other  ves- 

(i)  In  The  Selma,   1    Low.   30,   this  eols.    These  latter  vessels  ware  the  subject 
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§  461.  Enemy.  Preemption.  As  to  the  question,  who  are  to  be 
considered  enemies  or  not,  the  presumption  is,  that  every  person 
belongs  to  the  country  in  which  he  has  a  domicile,  whatever  may 
be  the  country  of  his  nativity  or  of  his  adoption.1  And  the 
masters  and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  possess  the  national 
character  of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  during  the  time  of 
their  employment.1  A  neutral  consul,  resident  and  trading  in  a 
belligerent  country,  will  be  presumed  and  taken,  as  to  his  mer- 
cantile character,  to  be  a  belligerent  of  that  country.*  Although 
a  person  goes  into  a  belligerent  country  originally  for  a  temporary 
and  special  purpose  only,  yet  if  he  continues  there  during  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  war,  and  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  disen- 
gage himself,  contributing,  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
means,  to  the  strength  of  that  country,  the  original  and  special 
purpose  of  his  coming  will  not  suffice  to  repel  the  presumption  of 
his  hostile  character.*  (a) 

1  The  Indian  Chief,  S  C.  Sob.  12,  22 ;  The  President,  S  C.  Sob.  278  ;  The  Ann 
Green,  1  GalL  274  ;  The  Venus,  8  Crunch,  2S3.     See  2  Wheat  App.  27. 

*  The  Einbden,  1  C.  Sob.  16  ;  The  Endraught,  Id.  22 ;  The  Beraon,  Id.  103  ; 
2  Wheat.  App.  p.  28. 

1  The  Indian  Chief,  8  a  Rob.  22. 

•  The  Harmony,  2  C.  Sob.  322.  The  subject  of  belligerent  character  arising  from 
mercantile  domicile  is  farther  panned  in  2  Wheat  App.  pp.  27-29. 

a  of  the  United  States  is  different  from 
j  English  and  does  not  include  such 
:e  not  adapted  to  passing  the  batteries,  constructive  captors;  bat  that  neither  a 
were  stationed,  some  of  them  near  the  main  whole  Beet,  engaged  in  the  closest  asaocia- 
channel  snd  others  in  Mississippi  Sound,     tion  known  to  the  English  law,  that  of  ai 

about  twenty  miles  ?'-' — '  l "_  ' — "' — :~  '  ul  -  -1---1  -   ■• v  — '■■  -' iL- 

that  entrance,  bat  m 

had  that  nasaum  been     irive  cL *  »-  -  .„. . ._ a  ~._ 

b  entitled  to  be  considered  as  c... 
ye  captors ;  but  only  those  which 
army.  The  duties  of  these  two  squadrons  fulfil  the  statute  definition  by  being  with  in 
of  Teasels  were  to  aid  the  troops  in  land-  signal  distance  of  the  actual  captor,  at  the 
ing  and  besieging  the  forts,  and  to  pursue  time  of  the  capture,  and  by  utatute,  1861, 
any  hostile  vessel  that  might  approach  c  174,  |  10,  "under  circumstances  and 
their  stations  front  without  or  within  the  in  such  condition  as  to  be  able  to  render 
bay ;  and  the  first  squadron  was  besides  to  effective  aid  if  required."  Cf.  The  Chero- 
assist  any  of  the  Federal  vessels  that  kee,  2  Sprague,  235. 
might  fail  to  pass  the  batteries,  and  put  The  limit  of  "signal  distance"  in  such 
hack  in  distress.  The  question  which  cases  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
arose  upon  this  state  of  facts  was  whether  case,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  &c 
both  or  either  of  these  divisions  stationed  It  must  be,  in  any  case,  a  distance  within 
outside  the  bay  were  entitled  to  share  iff  which  a  signal  might  in  that  particular 
the  captures  above  mentioned.  Lowell,  J.,  case  be  seen  if  given.  Under  ordinary 
after  reviewing  the  English  authorities,  circumstances,  the  distance  at  which  the 
and  stating  the  English  Taw  substantially  day  signals  can  he  read  has  been  held  to 
•a  it  ia  given  by  Prof.  Oreenleaf,  holds  be  six  miles.  The  R.  E.  Lee,  1  Low.  36. 
that  the  true  construction  of  ths  prize         (a)  Personal  hostility  of  the  owners  of 
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lemtiaL     It  U  enough  glance.     Ibid-;  The  lilla.  Id.  177.      See 

l  appear  that  the  property  has  been  in  alio  The  Gray  Jacket,  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  342  ; 

such  relation  to  the  enemy  that  a  court  of  The    William    Bagaley,    Id.    877  ;    The 

phM  may  deal  with  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  Pearl,  Id.  574 ;  The  Sea  Lion,  Id.  630  ; 

the  enemy.    The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Spragne,  The   Springbok,   Id.    1 ;    The    Peterhofti 

118.     A  traitor  or  rebel  may  alao  be  an  Id.  28. 
enemy,    notwithstanding    he    owe*    alle- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


§  462.  The  canse  having  been  heard,  upon  the  ship's  papers 
and  the  preparatory  examinations,  if  upon  such  hearing  it  still 
appears  doubtful,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow 
or  require  further  proof,  either  from  the  claimants  alone,  or 
equally  from  them  and  the  captors.8  (a)  In  some  cases  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  court,  for  its  own  relief  from  doubt ;  in  others,  it 
is  allowed  to  the  party,  to  relievo  his  case  from  suspicion ;  and 
it  may  be  restricted  to  specific  objects  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
ordered  upon  affidavits  and  other  papers,  introduced  without  any 
formal  allegations,  which  is  the  more  modern  and  usual  mode, 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  or  it  may  be  ordered 
upon  plea  and  proof,  according  to  the  more  ancient  course ;  in 
which  case  the  cause  is  opened  to  both  parties,  de  novo,  upon 
new  and  distinct  allegations.8  Plea  and  proof  has  been  termed 
"  an  awakening  thing ; "  admonishing  parties  of  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation,  and  calling  for  all  the  proof  which  their  case 
can  supply.*  When  further  proof  is  allowed  to  the  claimants,  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  the  captors  are  not  permitted  to  contradict, 
by  affidavits,  the  testimony  brought  in ;  counter-proof  on  the  part 
of  the  captors  being  admissible  only  under  the  special  direction 
of  the  court.6 

§  463.  By  order  of  court.  Further  proof  may  be  ordered  by  the 
court  itself,  upon  any  doubt  arising  from  any  quarter ;  whether 
the  doubt  arises  solely  from  the  evidence  already  in  the  cause,  or 

'  See,  on  thil  nibjadt,  1  Wheat  App.  Note  I. ;  9  Wheat.  App.  Note  IL 

*  Further  proof  ia  not  peculiar  to  prize  canaea.  The  court  will  order  it  on  the 
initance  aide,  in  *  revenue  cause,  where  the  evidence  is  iw  contradictory  or  ambiguoua 
an  to  render  *  decision  difficult.     The  Samuel,  1  Wheat  9. 

»  The  Minerva,  1  W.  Rob.  186. 

*  The  Magna*,  1  C.  Bob.  S3.  And  see  2  Browne,  Civ.  k  Adm,  L.  p.  151  j  The 
Adrian*,  1  C.  Bob.  SIS ;  The  Sally,  1  Gill.  403. 

1  The  Adrian*,  1  C.  Rob.  SIB. 
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is  raised  by  circumstance B  extrinsic  to  that  evidence.  Bat  this 
is  rarely  done  upon  the  latter  ground,  unless  there  is  also  some- 
thing in  the  original  evidence  which  suggests  further  inquiry. 
Thus,  where  a  vessel  was  stopped  and  searched  hy  a  ship  of 
war,  and  a  letter,  disclosing  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel, 
was  found  on  board  and  was  transmitted  by  the  searching  officer, 
officially,  to  the  king's  proctor,  after  which  the  vessel,  being  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  was  captured  and  sent  in  by  another  cruiser ; 
this  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  was  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced on  further  proof.1  Where  the  case  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
not  liable  to  any  just  suspicion,  upon  the  original  evidence,  the 
court  is  not  disposed  to  favor  the  introduction  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter, or  to  permit  the  captors  to  enter  upon  further  inquiries." 
And  where  further  proof  is  ordered  by  the  court  expressly  with 
respect  to  the  property  and  destination  of  the  ship  on  the  return 
voyage,  and  it  is  accordingly  furnished  by  the  claimants,  the  cap- 
tors will  not  be  permitted  to  argue  for  a  condemnation  on  a  new 
ground  disclosed  by  the  further  proof,  but  the  court  will  con- 
fine all  objections  to  the  points  already  designated  for  further 
investigation.8  (a) 

§  464.  At  raqnMt  of  claimant  In  cases  of  reasonable  doubt, 
the  court  will  admit  the  claimant  to  further  proof,  where  his 
conduct  appears  fair,  and  is  not  tainted  with  illegality.4  It  is 
the  privilege  of  honest  ignorance,  or  honest  negligence,  to  neu- 
trals who  have  not  violated  the  law  of  neutrality ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  purchased  in  the 
enemy's  country.5  So,  where  the  bill  of  lading  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  invoice  or  letter  of  advice,  the  neutral  claimant  may  be 
admitted  to  further  proof,  even  though  the  ship  and  the  residue 
of  the  cargo  were  belligerent,  and  the  master  had  thrown  papers 
overboard.8  Further  proof  will  also  be  allowed  to  the  claimant, 
where  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of  irregularity,  in  not  bring- 

1  The  Romeo,  6  C.  Bob.  SCI.  But  in  a  prior  can,  an  application  nearly  similar, 
was  refused.  The  Sarah,  S  C.  Rob.  330  ;  mora,  }  448.  And  era  The  Liverpool  Packet, 
1  Gill.  C2C  J  The  Bothnea  k  Janatoff,  2  Gall.  78,  82. 

1  Ibid.  ;  The  Alexander,  1  Gall.  CSS.  ■  The  Lydiahead,  S  Acton,  13a 

*  The  Bothnea  &  Jajirtoff,  2  Gall.  83.  *  The  ffelvaart,  1  C.  Bob.  128,  124. 

<  The  Frieudachaft,  8  Wheat.  14,  48. 

(a)  In  The  Nellie  (Bl.  Pr.  Caa.  567),    arc,  and  then  wm  do  evidence  either  that 
the  case  woa  ordered  to  stand  for  farther    the  blockade  waa  violated  or  the  captured 
ia  enemy  property. 

le  prize,  ai  '  '     ''     '  " 
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ing  in  the  papers,  or  the  master  of  the  captured  ship.1  But 
where  further  proof  is  allowed  the  claimant,  proof  by  his  own 
affidavit  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  to  his  proprietary  interest, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction ;  and  the 
absence  of  such  proof  and  explanation  always  leads  to  consider- 
able doubt.'  If,  upon  an  order  for  further  proof,  the  party 
disobeys  or  neglects  to  comply  with  its  injunctions,  such  disobe- 
dience or  neglect  will  generally  be  fatal  to  his  claim.*  (a) 

§  466.  At  roqaaat  of  oapton.  In  allowing  further  proof  to  cap- 
tor*,  the  court  is  more  reluctant,  and  sparing  in  its  indulgence ; 
rarely  allowing  it  when  the  transaction  appears  unsuspicious 
upon  the  preparatory  testimony;  and  never,  unless  strong  cir- 
cumstances or  obvious  equity  require  it.  And  in  such  cases  it  is 
admissible  only  under  the  special  direction  of  the  court ;  which 
can  never  be  obtained  where  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  gross  ill-faith,  or  gross  negligence,  the  attend- 
ant of  fraud  ;  or  where  the  case  does  not  admit  of  a  fair  explana- 
tion on  their  side ;  for  the  court  will  not  trust  with  an  order  for 
further  proof  those  who  have  thus  shown  that  they  mean  to 
abuse  it* 

§  466.  Wh«r«  claimant  ia  guilty  of  neglect  An  Order  for  fur- 
ther proof  will  also  be  refuted  to  the  claimant^  where  he  has  been 
guilty  of  culpable  neglect,  or  of  bad  faith,  or  other  misconduct, 
justly  forfeiting  his  title  to  this  indulgence  from  the  court  (£) 
Thus,  it  has  been  refused  to  the  shippers  in  a  hostile  ship,  who 
had  neglected  to  pnt  on  board  any  documentary  evidence  of  the 
neutral  character  of  the  shipment.6     So,  where  a  neutral  had 

l  The  London  Packet,  1  Mason,  li. 

*  The  Venus,  6  Wheat.  127  ;  La  Nereyda,  8  Wheat  108, 171. 

*  La  Nereyda,  supra. 

*  The  Bothnea  ft  Janstoff,  2  Gall.  78,  82 ;  The  George,  Id.  219,  S52 ;  The  Actor, 
Bl.  Pr.  Gas.  200  ;  The  Annie,  Id.  209  ;  The  Elizabeth,  Id.  250. 

*  The  Flying  Fish,  2  Gall.  871. 

{a)  The  claimant  will  not  be  allowed,  stances  of  each  case.     It  U  made  with 

upon  further  proof,  to  contradict  his  own  great  caution,  because  of  the  temptation 

testimony,  in  the  preparatory  examination,  it  holds  out  to  fraud  and  perjury.     It  is 

as  to  domicile  or  national  character.     £1  mads  only  when  the  interests  of  justice 

Telegrafo,   1   Newb.   388.     The  claimant  clearly  require  it      The  Sally  Magee,   3 

may  more  for  the  order,  and  show   the  Wall.    (II.   8.)   1S9.     If  the   motion   for 

grounds  of  the  application  by  affidavit,  leave  to  produce  further  proof  be  refused, 

or  otherwise,  at  any  time  before  the  final  an  appeal  may  be  taken.     United  State* 

decree  is   rendered  ;   and  such  an  order  •.  The  Lilla,  2  Cliff.  (C.  Ct  U.  S.)  169. 
may  also  be  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  (S)  The  Springbok,  Bl.  Pr.  Caa.  131 ; 

of  the  United  States.     The  making  of  it  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)  812. 
anywhere  in  controlled   by  the   circura- 
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fraudulently  attempted  to  cover  and  claim  as  his  own  an  enemy's 
interest  in  the  captured  property,  and  afterwards  applied  for  the 
admission  of  further  proof  as  to  his  own  interest  in  the  same 
property.1  (a)  So,  where  there  has  been  a  concealment  of  material 
papers,3  or,  a  fraudulent  spoliation  or  suppression  of  papers ;  * 
or,  where  the  ship  purchased  of  the  enemy  has  been  left,  in  the 
management  of  the  former  owner,  in  the  enemy's  trade ;  *  or, 
was  captured  on  a  return  voyage,  with  the  proceeds  of  her  out- 
ward cargo  of  contraband  goods,  carried  under  false  papers  for 
another  destination  ; B  or,  where  the  goods  were  actually  shipped 
for  neutral  merchants,  between  enemy's  ports,  but  with  a  colora- 
ble destination  to  a  neutral  port ; fl  or,  where  any  other  gross 
misconduct  is  proved  against  the  claimants,  or  the  case  appears 
incapable  of  fair  explanation ; '  or,  the  further  proof  is  inconsis- 
tent with  that  already  in  the  case ; 8  or,  the  case  discloses  mala 
fide*  on  the  part  of  the  claimant.* 

§  467.  Furmer  proof,  how  taken.  As  to  the  mode  of  taking  tes- 
timony in  cases  of  further  proof,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  mere 
oral  testimony  is  never  admitted ;  but  the  evidence  must  be  in 
documents  and  depositions,  taken  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  is  taken 
upon  commissions  alone.10 

1  The  Betsey,  2  Gall.  877.  And  see  The  Merrimack,  8  Crunch,  S17  ;  The  Gnat 
Earastotf,  S  C.  Bob.  109 ;  The  Eenrom,  S  C.  Bob.  IE  |  The  Rosalie  h.  Betty,  Id.  348, 
858. 

*  The  Fortune,  8  Wheat  238. 

*  The  St  Lawrence,  8  Crunch,  484.  Bat  if  the  master  should  suppress  papers 
relating  solely  to  his  own  interest,  this  will  not  affect  the  claim  of  the  owners.  The 
Rising  Sun,  2  C.  Bob.  108. 

*  The  Jemmy,  1  C.  Bob.  81.  *  The  Nsncy,  S  C.  Bob.  122. 

*  The  Carolina,  3  C.  Bob.  75. 

7  The  Vronw  Hermina,  1  C.  Bob.  168,  185 ;  The  Hazard,  9  Cranch,  208 ;  The 
Pizarro,  2  Wheat  227. 

1  The  Euphrates,  8  Cranch,  885 ;  The  Orion,  1  Acton,  205.  Bnt  that  this  rule  is 
not  inflexible,  see  La  Flora,  8  C.  Bob.  1. 

*  The  Juflronw  Anns,  1  C.  Bob.  128. 

"  The  George,  2  GalL  240,  252 ;  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Beg.  25,  27  ;  ntprn, 
I  *57. 

(a)  The  Ida,  2»  Eog.  L  ft  Eq,  57* ;  Lush.  (Adnu]  «. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBEUMTNABY  OBSERVATIONS. 

§  468.  Martial  law.  Military  law.  Id  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  evidence  in  courts-martial  we  are  led  first  to  observe  the 
distinction  between  martial  law  and  that  which  is  commonly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  this  distinction,  termed  military  law.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  relates  more  directly  to  the  subjects  of  juris- 
diction, but  in  its  results  it  affects  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Loughborough,  "  where  martial  law  prevails,  the 
authority  under  which  it  is  exercised  claims  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
military  persona,  in  all  circumstances.  Even  their  debts  are  sub- 
ject to  inquiry  by  a  military  authority ;  every  species  of  offence, 
committed  by  any  person  who  appertains  to  the  army,  is  tried, 
not  by  a  civil  judicature,  but  by  the  judicature  of  the  regiment  or 
corps  to  which  he  belongs." 1  It  extends  also  to  a  great  variety 
of  cases  not  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  such  as  plots 
against  the  sovereign,  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  and  the  like.3 

i  Grant  v.  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  98. 

1  Whether  persona  not  belonging  to  the  army  can  properly  be  subjected  to  martial 
law  has  been  seriously  doubted.  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Margrave,  in  Rowe'a  Reports, 
p.  iliv.  la  the  more  limited  view  of  its  extent,  martini  lav)  applies  only  to  military 
persons,  bat  reaches  all  their  transactions,  whether  civil  or  military  ;  While  military 


a  restricted  to  transactions  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
r,  to  be  generally  conceded,  that  persons,  taken  in  open  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, may  lawfully  be  tried  and  punished  by  martial  law ;  to  that  the  point  principally 
in  dispute  is,  whether  persons  can  be  tried  by  that  law  for  acta  of  rebellion  committed 
long  previous  to  their  arrest.  This  point  was  much  discussed  in  Ireland,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelias  Crogan,  who  was  condemned  and  executed  by  the  sentence  of  a  military 
court,  for  bavins  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1766,  without  having  been  taken 
in  arms.  His  offence  was  that  of  acting  aa  commissary  of  supplies.  See  Howe's  Rep. 
pp.  1-142. 
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It  is  "founded  on  paramount  necessity,  and  is  proclaimed  by  a 
military  chief;"  and  when  it  is  imposed  upon  a  city  or  other 
territorial  district,  all  the  inhabitants  and  all  their  actions  are 
brought  within  the  sweep  of  its  dominion,  (a)  But  military  late 
has  its  foundation  and  limits  in  the  statutes  for  establishing  rules 
and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the 
instructions  and  orders  issued  by  the  executive  magistrate  pursu- 
ant thereto,  and  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  those  who  are  apart  of  the  army, 
in  its  various  grades  and  descriptions  of  persons ;  and  it  is  limited 
to  breaches  of  military  duty.1  These  breaches  of  duty  axe  in 
many  instances  strictly  defined ;  particularly  in  those  cases  which 
are  fatally  or  highly  penal ;  but  in  many  others  it  is  impossible 
more  precisely  to  mark  the  offence  than  to  call  it  a  neglect  of 
discipline.1 

§  469.  Suns  anbjoot  It  is  thus  apparent,  that  while  martial 
lam  may,  or  does,  in  fact,  assume  cognizance  of  matters  belonging 
to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  military  law  has  respect 
only  to  the  latter.  The  tribunals  of  both  are  alike  bound  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 

1  Where  an  officer  ni  charged  with  scandalous  end  infamous  conduct,  1st  in  sub- 
mitting tamely  to  imputations  upon  his  honor,  and,  2dly,  in  attempting  to  seduce  the 
wife  of  another  officer ;  and  was  acquitted  upon  the  first  specification,  but  was  found 
guilty  of  the  fact  in  the  second,  but  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  "scandalous  and  infa- 
mous conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ; "  the  sentence  was  disproved 
and  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  (act  itself,  in  the  latter  specification,  divested  of 
all  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  wag  not  •  subject  of  military  cogni- 
sance. Case  Of  Capt.  Gibbs,  Simmons  on  Courts- Martial,  pp.  1 39-441.  But  where 
the  fact  itself  involves  s  breach  of  military  discipline,  such  as  striking  an  inferior 
officer,  and  using  opprobrious  language  towards  him,  though  the  party  is  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  "  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
"     ft  he  may  well  be  sentenced  under  the  specification.     Case  of  Lt.  Dnnkin, 

1142,  448. 
100  ;  1  Mc Arthur  on  Courts- Martial,  pp.  S3-37  ;  1  Kent,  Coram,  341, 
n.  f  Wolton  i>.  Gavin,  15  Jur.  329 ;  18  Q.  B.  48  ;  Miua  v.  Martin,  19  Johns.  7,  20-22 ; 
Smith  v.  Shan,  12  Johns.  257. 

(a)  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  in  of   those  transactions  in   Ceylon.     I  ant 

the  House  of  Lords,  on   the  let  April,  sure  I  was  not  wrong  in  law,  for  1  bad 

1851,  in  reference  to  the  Ceylon  rebellion  the    advice    of   Lord    Cottenham,    Lord 

of  1849,   "that  martial  law  was  neither  Campbell,  and  the  Attorney-General  (Sir 

more  nor  leas  than  the  will  of  the  general  J.   Jervia),   and  explained  to   my  noble 

who  commands  the  army  ;  in  fact,  mar-  friend  that   what  is  called    proclaiming 

tial  law  is  no  law  at  all."    And  Earl  Grey,  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all,  but  merely 

on  the  same  occasion,  said,  ' '  that  he  was  for  the  sake  of  public  safety,  in  circtno- 

glad  to  hear  what  the  noble  Duke  bad  stances  of  great  emergency,  setting  aaide 

said  with  reference  to  what  is  the  true  all  law,   and  acting  under  the  military 

nature  of  martial  law  ;  for  it  is  exactly  in  power."     Finlayson  on  Martial  Law,  Pre- 

accordance  with  what  I  myself  wrote   to  face,  rii.  ;  Pari.  Deb.  1851,  Ceylon. 
my  noble  Lord  Torrington,  at  the  period 
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well  as  other  rules  of  law,1  bo  far  aa  they  are  applicable  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding;  but  courts-martial,  when  administering 
the  military  law,  having  cognizance  only  of  criminal  offences,  are 
hound  by  the  rules  of  evidence  administered  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts  of  common  law;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  convict 
the  prisoner  until  all  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  is  removed ; 
allowing  the  presumption  of  innocence,  in  all  cases,  to  operate  in 
in  his  favor;8  (a)  whereas,  when  taking  cognizance,  under  mar- 
tial law,  of  matters  of  merely  civil  conduct,  such  as  the  non-pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  the  like,  they  are  at  liberty  to  decide  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  testimony  on  either  side.8  The  obliga- 
tory force  of  the  common  law  of  evidence  was  solemnly  recog- 
nized in  England,  in  the  case  of  the  mutineers  in  the  ship 
Bounty.  These  men  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  there  being  no  evidence  against  one  of  the  prisoners, 
he  was  offered  aa  a  witness  on  behalf  of  another  of  them,  who 
insisted  on  the  right  to  examine  him;  the  court,  however,  by 
advice  of  the  judge-advocate,  refused  to  permit  him  to  be  exam- 
ined, saying  that  the  practice  of  courts-martial  had  always  been 
against  it;  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.  But 
upon  the  sentence  being  reported  to  the  king,  execution  was 
respited  until  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken  ;  and  they  all 
reported  against  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  on  the  ground  of 
the  rejection  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  thereupon  was 
discharged.4 


such  rules  Tor  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  aa  were  intended  fc.  — 
usual  methods,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law ;  it  ia  therefore  natural  to  sup]>ose  that, 
where  the  act  is  silent,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  manner  of  proceeding  at 
courts-martial  should  be  regulated  bj  that  of  the  other  established  courts  of  judica- 
ture."   Adye  on  Courts- Martial,  p.  45. 

'  2  MuArthnr,  pp.  52,  54.         "  ■  Supra,  g  29  ;  Adye,  pp.  IS,  48,  67-1 16. 

*  Huspratt'a  Case,  2  MeArthur,  15S  ;  1  East,  312,  SIS.  And  see  Stratford's  Case, 
Id.  ;  Simmons  on  Courts -Martial,  pp.  185-487  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  §§  SG8,  368 ;  Home  v. 
Bentinck,  2  Brad,  ft  Bing.  130.     See  also  Capt.  Shaw's  trial,  patrim. 

(a)  Martial  law  is  a  la  nan  teripta  ;  proximate  aa  near  aa  possible  to  the  regu- 
it  arises  on  a  paramount  necessity  to  be  W  forms  and  course  of  justice,  and  the 
judged  of  by  the  executive.     Martial  law    usara  oF  the  service,  and  that  it  should  be 


intrv  or  district  in  which  it  is  pro-    occasion  may  allow,  according  to  the  con- 
i,  whether  they  be  civil  or  military,     science  and  the  good  judgment  of  those 
There  is  no  regular  practice  laid  down  in    entrusted  with  its  execution."    Vidt   Ev. 


any  work  on   military  law,   aa  to   how    of  Sir  D.   Dundas,  J  ridge- Advocate- Gen - 
courta-martial  are    to    be   conducted,   or    end,  before  the  Ceylon  Committee,  1849- 
poivcr  exercised  under  martial  law  ;  but,     60.     Finlayson  on  Martial  Law,  883. 
as  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  it  should  ap- 

vol.  in.  29 
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§  470.  Courbt-m«itl«L  A  court-martial  is  a  court  of  limited 
and  special  jurisdiction.  It  is  called  into  existence  by  force  of 
express  statute  law,  for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular duty  ;  and  when  the  object  of  its  creation  is  accomplished, 
it  ceases  to  exist.  The  law  presumes  nothing  in  its  favor.  He 
who  seeks  to  enforce  its  sentences,  or  to  justify  his  conduct  under 
them,  must  set  forth  affirmatively  and  clearly  all  the  facts  which 
are  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  legally  constituted,  and  that 
the  subject  was  within  its  jurisdiction.  And  if,  in  its  proceedings 
or  sentence,  it  transcends  the  limit  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  members 
of  the  court,  and  its  officer  who  executes  its  sentence,  are  tres- 
passers, and  as  such  are  answerable  to  the  party  injured,  in  dam- 
ages in  the  courts  of  common  law.1  (a) 

§  4T1.  Pleading*.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  describe  the  course 
of  practice  and  forms  of  proceeding  in  courts-martial,  except  so 
far  as  they  may  respect  the  rules  of  evidence ;  and  this  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  the  complaint  or  accusation.  These  proceedings 
being  of  a  criminal  character,  the  party  accused  is  entitled,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  eauie  of  the  accusation  "  against  him ;  and  this,  not  in  general 
terms,  but  by  a  particular  statement  of  all  that  is  material  to 
constitute  the  offence,  set  forth  with  reasonable  precision  and 

1  Wise  v.  Withers,  3  Craneh,  SSI,  SS7  ;  Daffleld  v.  Smith,  8  8.  k  E.  690  ;  Mills 
v.  Mai-tin,  16  Johns.  7,  32  ;  Smith  u.  Shaw,  IS  Johns.  257,  265  ;  Brooks  v.  Adams, 
11  Pick.  412  ;  State  «.  Stevens,  2  McCord,  32. 

(a)  A  tailor  in  the  United  States  navy  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal 

was  complained  of  before  a  court  martial  justice    according  to  law,   then,   on  the 

for  desertion.     He  was  acquitted  of  that  theatre    of    active    military    operations, 

charge,  but  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  where  war  really  prevails,  there  is  a  ne. 

desert,   and  sentenced  to   imprisonment,  ceaaity  to    furnish  a  substitute  for   the 

The  sentence  was  approved  by  the  Secre-  civil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  pre- 

tary  of  the  Navy,  and  executed   by  the  serve  the  safety  of  the  army  and  society  ; 

United   States  marshal  by  order  of  the  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military. 

President.     In  an  action  brought  against  it  is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial   rale 

the  marshal  for  false  imprisonment,  it  was  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  coarse  ; 

held   that    the    offence  was  within    the  as  necessity  creates  the  rule,  to  it  limits 

jurisdiction  of  the  court-martial,  that  the  its  duration  ;    for  if  Mt  government  is 

validity  of  its  proceedings  in  a  esse  within  continued  after  the  courts  are  reinstated, 

its  jurisdiction  could  not  be  inquired  into  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.     Martial 

elsewhere,  and  that  the  marshal  was  pro-  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are 

tested  by  his  warrant     Dynes  v.  Hoover,  open,  and  in  the  proper  and  unobstructed 

20  How.  (D.  S.)  6S.      "Martial  law  can-  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.      It  is  also 

not    arise   from    a    threatened    invasion,  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war." 

The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  present ;  Davis,  J.      Ex  parte   Hilligan,  Supreme 

the  invasion  real,  such  u  effectually  closes  Court  of  the  United  States,  Dec  Term, 

the  courts,  and  deposes  the  civil  admin-  1S6B,  4  WalL  2.    Cf.  Exparle  Mason,  105 

istration.  ....  If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  U.  8.  DM. 
civil  war,  tho'courta  are  actually  closed, 
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certainty  of  time  and  place,  and  in  the  customary  forms  of  law. 
In  other  words,  the  accusation  ought  to  be  drawn  up  with  all  the 
essential  precision,  certainty,  and  distinctness  which  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  in  an  indictment  at  common  law ;  though 
it  needs  not  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  technical  forma,  the 
same  reasons  applying  alike  in  both  cases.1  Hence,  in  a  charge 
of  mutiny,  it  is  essential  to  state  that  the  act  was  done  in  a  muti- 
nous or  seditious  manner;  in  a  charge  of  murder,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  prisoner,  of  his  malice  aforethought,  feloniously 
murdered  the  deceased ;  as  is  required  in  an  indictment  for  that 
crime ; s  and  so  in  all  other  offences  at  common  law ;  but  in  pros- 
ecutions for  other  offences,  the  practice  is  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  statute  or  article  in  which  they  are  described,  with  a  suffi- 
cient specification  of  the  act  constituting  the  offence.8 

§  472.  Aocnjtatton.  The  accusation,  in  courts-martial,  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  indictment  in  courts  of  common  law,  is 
composed  of  charges  and  specifications.  The  office  of  the  charge 
is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  article  of  war 
under  which  it  falls ;  and,  therefore,  it  generally  is  either  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  article  itself,  or  is  stated  in  general  terms, 
as  a  violation  of  such  an  article,  mentioning  its  number.  The 
former  mode  is  regarded  as  most  proper,  and,  therefore,  is  usually 
pursued ;  especially  where  the  article  includes  various  offences, 
or  is  capable  of  violations  by  various  and  different  actions.  The 
latter  is  allowable  only  where  the  article  describes  a  single 
offence,  in  which  no  mistake  can  be  made.1  The  specification 
states  the  name  and  rank  of  the  prisoner,  the  company,  regiment, 
&c,  to  which  he  belongs,  the  acts  which  he  committed,  and  which 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  offence,  with  the  time  and  place  of 
the  transaction ;  and  where  the  essence  of  the  offence  consists  in 
hurting  or  injuring  the  person  or  property  of  another,  the  name 
and  description  of  the  person  injured  should  he  stated,  if  known  ; 
and  if  not,  then  it  should  be  alleged  to  be  unknown.*  If  the 
prosecutor  is  unable  precisely  to  state  the  time  and  place  of  the 
offence,  he  may  charge  that  the  fact  was  committed  at  or  near 

■  See  tupra,  g  10  ;  Kennedy  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  81,  82  ;  2  McArthur  on  Conrts- 
Martinl,  pp.  S,  8. 

1  See  supra,  t  ISO.  *  2  HcArthnr  on  Courts-  Martial,  pp.  8,  9. 

*  O'Brien  on  Military  Law,  p.  233. 

*  O'Brien,  p.  231  ;  supra,  )8  12,  22.  The  specification,  like  a  bill  in  equity, 
should  state  the  fact  to  be  proved,  bat  not  the  evidence  by  which  the  fact  it  to  be 
proved.     See  Wh&ley  v.  Norton,  1  Vera.  163. 
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such  a  place,  and  on  or  about  such  a  time.  Bat  this  is  not 
to  be  permitted,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  without  the  sacrifice 
of  justice,  as  it  tends  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  some  advantage 
in  making  his  defence.1  In  fine,  though  courts-martial,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  are  not  bound  to  all  the  technical  formalities 
of  accusation  that  prevail  in  courts  of  lav,  jet  they  are  bound 
to  observe  the  essential  principles  on  which  all  charges  and  bills 
of  complaint  ought  to  be  framed,  in  all  tribunals,  whether  civil, 
criminal,  or  military ;  namely,  that  they  be  sufficiently  specific 
in  the  allegations  of  time,  place,  and  facts,  to  enable  the  party 
distinctly  to  know  what  he  is  to  answer,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  in  proof  at  the  trial,  and  to  enable  the  court  to  know 
what  it  is  to  inquire  into  and  try,  and  what  sentence  it  ought  to 
render,  and  to  protect  the  prisoner  from  a  second  trial  for  the 
same  offence.1 

1  K  en  nedy ,  p.  32. 

1  See  Simmons  on  Courts  -Martial,  p.  II 
Arm j  Regulations,  art.  87.  The  nature  of  the  accusation,  ii 
clearly  appear  from  the  following  precedents  :  — 

1.  On  Army  Regulations,  art.  G. 

Accusation  against  Lieutenant  A.  B.,  of regiment  (or corps)  of  the  annj 

of  the  United  States. 

Chetrg*. 
Using  contemptuous  words  against  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Specification*. 
For  that  Lieutenant  A.  B.,  of regiment  (kc. ),  rlid  use  the  following  contemp- 
tuous words  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  [if  in  conversation)  words  of 
similar  import ;  namely  [here  specify  the  words).  Said  words  being  used  by  him  in  a 
conversation  (or  speech,  address,  writing,  or  publication,  at  the  case  may  be)  held  (de- 
livered or  published,  Ac.)  at  or  near ,  on  or  about  tie day  of ,  A.  p.  18 — 

(or  othenoite  describe  the  publication).     (See  O'Brien,  p.  296). 

2.   On  Navy  Regulation!,  art.  13. 
Charges  and  specifications  thereof,  preferred  against  Captain  J.  S.  of  the  nayy  of 
the  United  States,  by  Captain  J.  H.,  of  said  navy. 

Charge  1*. 


Specification  1st. 

For  that  the  said  Captain  J.  S.,  on  or  about  the day  of ,  in  the  year , 

being  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship .lying  in  the  harbor  of  — , 

did  write  and  send  a  contemptuous  letter  to  Captain  J.  H.,  commandant  of  the  Navy 

Yard  at ,  of  the  purport  following  :  to  wit,  (hen  the  letter  U  let  forth).     Thereby 

imputing  to  him  unworthy  motives  in  [here  dating  the  injurious  tendency  and  meaning 
of  Out  letter).     (See  Captain  Shaw's  Trial,  p.  4.) 

It  bee  been  said,  that  where  the  party  is  accused  of  having  used  disrespectful  or  in- 
sulting language,  the  words  themselves  ought  not  to  be  set  forth  in  the  specification, 
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§  478.  Answer.  The  pritoner'B  anvaer  to  the  accusation  may 
be  by  a  special  pi? a  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  has  been  improperly  or  illegally  detailed ;  or,  that  it 
is  not  composed  of  the  requisite  number  of  officers ;  or,  that  the 
offence  is  purely  of  civil  and  not  of  military  cognizance ;  or,  that 
he  is  not  of  a  class  of  persons  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction.  Or, 
he  may  answer  by  a. plea  in  bar;  such,  for  example,  as  that  the 
period  of  time,  within  which  a  prosecution  for  the  offence  might 
be  commenced  has  already  elapsed ;  or,  that  he  had  once  been 
legally  tried  for  the  same  offence ;  or,  that  the  proper  authority 
had  officially  engaged  that,  on  his  becoming  a  witness  for  the 
government  against  an  accomplice  for  the  same  offence,  he  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  And  if  these  pleas  are  overruled,  he  still  may 
put  the  allegations  in  issue  by  the  general  plea  of  not  guilt}/ ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  criminal  courts,  on  the  trial  of  an  indict* 
ment.1 

§  474.  JndgB-ftdvocata.  The  judge-advooate,  or  some  person 
deputed  to  act  in  his  stead  for  the  occasion,  conducts  the  prose- 
cution in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  is  required  so 
far  to  consider  himself  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  after  the  pris- 
oner has  pleaded  to  the  accusation,  as  to  object  to  any  leading 
question  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  question  to  the  prisoner, 
the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself.3 

§  475.  Courts  of  Inquiry.  Courts  of  inquiry,  in  England,  are 
not  regulated  by  any  statute,  nor  by  any  standing  regulation, 
hut  depend  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  superior  officer 
convoking  the  court,  both  as  to  the  officers  who  may  compose  it, 
and  as  to  every  particular  of  its  constitution.  It  is  not  a  judicial 
body,  but  is  rather  a  council;  having  no  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  not  of  the  army  or  navy,  as  the  case  may 
be,  nor  to  administer  oaths;  nor  is  any  issue  formed  which  it  is 

because  this  would  suggest  to  the  prosecutor's  witnesses  the  testimony  expected  from 
them,  and  be  equivalent  to  asking  them  leading  questions.  See  Kennedy,  p-  33.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  omit  this  would  deprive  the  prisoner  of 
the  precise  information  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  in 
order  to  prepare  his  defence.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  where  the  lan- 
guage is  prolans  or  obscene,  the  law  does  not  require  it  to  be  precisely  stated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  does  require  that  its  nature  be  indicated  only  in  general  and  becoming 
terms.  In  other  caws,  the  Injury  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy  may  be  prevented 
by  omitting  to  read  the  specification  in  the  hearing  of  the  witness.  See  Simmons,  pp. 
462,  «8. 

1  Maltby  on  Courts-Martial,  pp.  68-60 ;  2  UcArthur,  pp.  36,  27  ;  O'Brien  on  Mili- 
tary Law,  pp.  247-251. 

'  Army  Regulations,  art.  00. 
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competent  to  try.1  But  in  the  American  military  and  naval 
service,  these  courts  have  a  legal  constitution  and  authority. 
Military  courts  of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  general  or 
commanding  officer,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  officers,  and 
a  judge-advocate  or  other  suitable  person  as  a  recorder,  all  of 
whom  are  Bworn.  They  have  the  same  powerB  as  courts-martial 
to  summon  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  on  oath;  and  the 
parties  accused  may  cross-examine  the  witnesses.1  Naval  courts 
of  inquiry  may  be  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron ;  and  are  constituted  and  empowered  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  proceedings  of  these  courts  are  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  president  of  the  court  and  of  the  judge-advocate ; 
and  in  all  cases  not  capital,  nor  extending  to  the  dismission  of  an 
officer  in  the  army,  nor  of  a  commissioned  or  warrant  officer  in 
the  navy,  they  are  admissible  in  evidence,  provided  that  oral  tes- 
timony of  the  facts  cannot  be  obtained.4  (a,) 


Army  Regulations,  ait.  SI. 

U.  S.  Stat.  1800,  c.  S3,  §  2,  uri.  i,  roi.  n.  p.  oi. 

Army  Begulatioiu,  art  92  ;  U.  8.  Stat  1800,  c  83,  §  3,  art.  2,  roL  ii.  p.  Gl. 


(a)  A  military  commission  is  a  tribn-  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  mode  of 
rial  u  well  known  aud  reoogniied  in  the  procedure  are  not  so  well  defined.  State 
Uuitod  States  aa  a  court-martial,  though    v.  Still  man,  7  Coldw.  (Term.)  311. 
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§  476.  1.  Oeuerml  rnloa.  It  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
courts-martial  are  bound,  in  general,  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  evidence  by  which  the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
governed.  The  only  exceptions  which  are  permitted  are  those 
which  are  of  necessity  created  by  the  nature  of  the  service,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  the  court,  and  its  course  of  proceeding. 
Thus  the  rule  respecting  the  relevancy  of  evidence '  prohibits  the 
court-martial  from  receiving  any  evidence  of  matters  not  put  in 
issue  by  the  charge,  or  which  would  implicate  the  prisoner  in  a 
new  and  distinct  offence,  or  in  a  degree  or  extent  of  guilt  not 
appearing  in  the  charge  on  which  he  is  arraigned.*  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  forbid  inquiry  into  circumstances  which,  though 
collateral,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  yet  have  a 
direct  bearing  ou  the  matter  charged ;  as,  for  example,  on  a  charge 
of  larceny  of  specified  goods,  the  fact  that  other  goods,  stolen  at 
the  same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  were  found  in  the  pris- 
oner's possession,  unaccounted  for,  may  be  shown,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  stole  the  missing 
goods."  So,  also,  on  a  charge  of  desertion,  the  essence  of  which 
depends  on  the  intention  not  to  return,  evidence  is  admissible  that 
the  prisoner,  on  the  night  of  his  departure,  committed  a  highway 
robbery,  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted.*  The  circum- 
stances  of  the  robbery  might  be  irrelevant ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
crime,  proved  by  the  record  of  his  conviction,  would  warrant  the 
inference  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return.  On  the  same  principle, 
on  a  charge  of  using  contemptuous,  disrespectful,  or  unbecoming 
language  towards  his  commanding  officer  at  a  stated  time,  or  in 
a  particular  letter,  evidence  that  the  accused  at  other  times  used 
similar  language  on  the  same  subject,  is  admissible,  in  proof  of 

1  Anie,  vol.  L  |  60.  '  Simmon*,  p.  420  ;  Kennedy,  p.  52. 

*  Simmons,  p.  122.     And  see  safe,  roL  i.  f}  62,  63.  *  Ibid. 
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his  intent  and  meaning  in  the  language  specified  in  the  accu- 
sation.1 

§  477.  Character  of  prisoner.  In  regard  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  of  the  prisoner'*  character,  when  offered  by '  himself, 
courts-martial  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  any  of  the  doubts  which 
criminal  courts  have  sometimes  entertained ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  ever  been  their  practice,  confirmed  by  a  general  order,  to 
admit  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  character,  immediately 
after  the  production  of  his  own  proofs  to  meet  the  charge,  what- 
ever may  be  its  nature;  and  even  to  permit  him  to  give  in  evi- 
dence particular  instances  in  which  Ins  conduct  has  been  publicly 
approved  by  bis  superiors.  But  the  prosecutor  has  no  right  to 
impeach  the  prisoner's  character  by  evidence,  unless  by  way  of 
rebutting  the  evidence  already  adduced  by  the  prisoner  himself;1 
much  less  will  the  prosecutor  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in 
chief,  as  to  the  prisoner's  general  habits  of  life,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  has  a  general  disposition  to  commit  offences  of  the  kind 
of  which  he  is  accused.  The  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
always  meet  the  charge  by  evidence  of  his  own  habits  of  life  and 
traits  of  character,  of  a  nature  opposed  to  the  commission  of  any 
offence  of  that  kind ;  as,  for  example,  in' answer  to  a  charge  im- 
plicating his  courage,  he  may  prove  his  character  for  personal 
bravery  and  resolution. 

§  478.  Opinions.  The  opinions  of  witnesses  are  perhaps  more 
frequently  called  for  in  military  trials  than  in  any  others ;  but 
the  rule  which  governs  their  admissibility  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  volume.* 
But  it  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  where  the  manner  of  the  act  or 
of  the  language  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged  is  essential 
to  the  offence,  as,  whether  the  act  was  menacing  and  insulting, 
or  cowardly  or  unskilful,  or  not,  or  whether  the  language  was 
abusive,  or  sarcastic,  or  playful,  the  opinion  which  the  witness 
formed  at  the  time,  or  the  impression  it  then  made  upon  his 
mind,  being  contemporaneous  with  the  fact,  and  partaking  of  the 
ret  gettce,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  is  a  fact  in  the  case  which 
ho  is  hound  to  testify.    But  in  cases  of  military  science,  affecting 


;  ante,  vol.  i.  M  fit,  56. 

■    '  *,  vol.  L  |S  440,  441,  676,  680,  n. 


1  Simmon*,  p.  423  ;  mpra,  |  IBS.     And  tee  ante,  vol.  ii.  g  418. 

1  Simmons,  pp.  427-429  ;  Kenned;,  p.  91  j  O'Brien,  p.  191.     And  tM  ntpra,  ]§  25, 

:  ante.  vol.  I.  M  fit.  fifi. 
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the  prisoner,  and  depending  on  &  combination  of  facts  which  are 
already  in  testimony  before  the  court,  and  upon  which  every 
member  of  the  court  is  competent,  as  a  military  officer,  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself,  it  is  deemed  hardly  proper  to  call  upon  a 
witness  to  state  his  opinion,  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  it  if  called 
for.1  It  is,  however,  perfectly  proper  to  put  questions  involving 
opinion,  to  an  engineer,  as  to  the  progress  of  an  attack,  or  to  an 
artillery  officer,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  his  arm,  if  directed  in 
a  certain  assumed  manner ;  such  questions,  though  belonging  to 
military  science,  not  being  presumedly  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  member  of  a  court-martial.3 

§  479.  Prisoner  may  snow  that  ■  ■banger  to  the  proceeding*  did 
the  act.  Testimony  is  sometimes  admissible,  which  goes  to  impli- 
cate a  third  person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  trial ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, where  it  is  essential  to  the  prisoner's  own  justification  that 
he  should  show  that  the  fact  was  done  by  another,  and  not  by 
himself,  such  testimony  will  be  received,  notwithstanding  it  may 
tend  to  criminate  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings.8 

§  480.  Proof  of  ■ubetanoe  of  lame  eulfloieiit.  The  rule,  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  substance  of  the  issue  or  charge  be  proved,*  without 
requiring  proof  of  its  literal  terms,  is  also  applied  in  courts-martial 
in  tile  same  manner  as  at  common  law.  Thus,  where  a  prisoner 
is  charged  with  the  offence  of  desertion,  and  the  proof  is  merely 
that  he  was  absent  without  leave ;  the  latter  fact  is  the  substance 
of  the  issue,  constituting  in  itself  an  offence  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  conviction ;  the  motive  and  design,  which  raise  it  to  the  crime 
of  desertion,  being  only  concomitants  of  the  act  So,  on  a  charge 
of  offering  violence  to  a  superior  officer,  by  discharging  a  loaded 
musket  at  him  while  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  the  prisoner 
may  be  convicted  and  punished  on  proof  of  the  fact  of  violence, 
though  it  be  not  proved  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  rank 
or  authority  of  the  officer ;  the  principal  fact  being  the  violence 
offered,  and  the  rank  and  authority  of  the  officer  being  circum- 
stances of  aggravation.  So,  also,  where  an  officer  is  charged  with 
behaving  in  a  scandalous  and  infaradus  manner,  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  pfficer  and  a  gentleman ;  and  tile  facts  specified 

1  See  Admiral  Keppel'a  Trial,  2  McArthur,  pp.  186-146  ;  General  Whttelocke'i 
Trii],  Id.  147-151, 

1  8immonB,  p.  488.  *  Kennedy,  p.  M. 

*  A*U,va\.\  5  66. 
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and  proved  do  of  themselves  constitute  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline and  good  order,  but  the  charge  of  scandalous  and  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence ;  yet  enough  is 
proved  to  justify  a  conviction  and  sentence  for  the  minor  offence 
involved  in  the  specification.1  But  if  the  facts  stated  in  the  speci- 
fication do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  breach  of  discipline,  or 
fall  within  military  cognizance,  and  the  imputation  of  scandalous 
and  ungentlemanly  conduct  is  not  proved,  the  prisoner  must  be 
acquitted.1 

§  481.  Time  and  place.  The  allegation*  of  time  and  place  gen- 
erally need  not  to  be  strictly  proved.  But  if  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  is  limited  to  a  particular  territory,  the  offence  must  be 
alleged  and  proved  to  have  been  committed  within  that  territory ; 
and  the  like  strictness  of  allegation  and  proof  is  necessary,  where 
the  prosecution  is  limited  within  a  particular  period  of  time  after 
the  offence  was  committed.*  The  usual  allegation  aa  to  time  is, 
"  on  or  about "  such  a  day ;  but  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  a  precisely  specified  day,  and  is  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  another  and  different  day,  it  is  said  to 
be  in  strictness  the  duty  of  the  court  to  specify,  in  their  finding, 
the  precise  day  proved.4  (a) 

§  482.  Beat  evidanoa  required.  The  rule,  also,  requiring  the 
belt  evidence  of  which  the  cane,  in  its  nature,  is  tutceptible,  is  the 
same  in  military  law  as  at  common  law.*  In  the  administration 
of  this  rule,  a  clear  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  best 
possible  evidence,  and  the  strongest  possible  assurance.  The 
rule  merely  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  is  primary 
in  its  nature,  and  not  secondary  or  substitutionary.  Hence  it 
demands  the  production  of  original  documents,  if  they  exist  and 
can  possibly  be  obtained,  rather  than  copies  or  extracts.  But  it 
does  not  insist  on  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  where  the  fact 
is  already  proved  by  one  credible  witness.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
it  admits  the  prosecutor  as  a  competent  witness.    Thus,  if  an 

1  Simmons,  pp.  187,  438,  418.    And  see  Army  Regulations,  Art  88  ;  Lt.  Dunldn'a 
Cue,  Simmona,  p.  442  ;  supra,  }  468,  n. 
*  Captain  Qibb'a  Cue,  3' 


(a)  As  courts -martial  havo  a  jnriadic-  mitted  in  a  place  different  from  that  al- 

tinn    coextensive   with   the    country,    the  legud,  it  being  utill  within  tho  jurisdiction 

question  of  place  ia  of  minor  importance,  of  the  eonrt,  is  sufficient,     De  Halt's  MiL 

Proof,  therefore,  that  the  offence  wu  com.  Lair,  3S7  ;  ante,  }  13,  n. 
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inferior  officer  is  prosecuted  by  Lis  superior,  on  a  charge  of  insult- 
ing him  when  alone,  by  opprobrious  and  abusive  language,  the 
prosecutor  is  a  competent  and  sufficient  witness,  to  support  the 
charge.1 

§  483.  Exception*.  Courts-martial  also  admit  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  similar  to  those  admitted  at  common  law.  Thus,  ou  the 
trial  of  an  officer  or  soldier  for  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  it  is  not,  in  general,  necessary  to  produce  the  commission 
of  the  superior  officer  in  order  to  prove  bis  official  character  and 
rank  ;  but  evidence  that  he  had  publicly  acted  and  been  recognized 
and  obeyed  as  an  officer  of  the  alleged  grade,  and  that  this  was 
known  to  the  accused,  will  be  sufficient,  prima  fade,  to  establish 
that  fact.  So,  on  a  charge  of  desertion  or  other  offence  against 
military  discipline,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  accused 
received  the  pay,  or  did  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  without  other 
proof  of  bis  enlistment  or  oath.  And  where  an  officer  is  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  particular  duty  of  bis  office,  proof  that  he 
had  acted  in  that  character  will  be  sufficient,  without  proving  his 
commission  or  appointment.1 

§  484.  Pre*nmptioa».  Illustrations  might  be  added  of  tbe 
application  of  the  common-law  rules  of  presumption,  and  of  the 
other  rules  which  govern  in  the  production  of  evidence ;  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  evidence  upon  the  proceedings  in  courts-martial. 

§  486.  2.  Attendance  of  witnesses.  Respecting  the  power  of 
court* martial  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  courts,  like  all  others  which  are  entrusted 
with  power  definitively  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter,  have 
inherent  power,  by  tbe  common  law,  to  call  for  all  adequate  proofs 
of  the  matters  in  isBue,  and  of  course  may  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.3  (a)  The  summonses,  both  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution and  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  are  issued  by  the  judge- 
advocate,  and  are  served  by  the  provost-marshal  or  his  deputy,  or 

•  Lt.  Thackeray's  Cue,  2  Mc  Arthur,  103,  104  ;  Id.  App.  No.  17  ;  Cut  of  Pay- 
master Francis,  Simmons,  p.  450. 

1  Simmons,  p.  4B4.     And  aee  >"*fej  *oL  i.  j  M  ;  Bex  v.  Gardner,  2  Camp.  G13. 

*  Auie,  vol.  L  j  309. 

(a)  Every  judga-advocate  of  a   court-  trict  where  anoh  military  conrti  ■hall  be 

martial  shall  have  power  to  issue  the  like  ordered  to  lit,  may  lawfully  issue.     Rev. 

process  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  Stat.  (U.  8.)  2d  ad.  1678.  g  1202,  and  so 

testify  which  courts  of  criminal  jnrisdic-  of  courts  of  inquiry,  lb.  j  1342,  art.  US. 
tion  within  the  State,  Territory,  or  dis- 
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by  a  non-commissioned  officer  appointed  to  that  doty.1  If  the 
witness  is  an  officer,  he  may  be  summoned  by  a  letter  of  request 
from  the  judge-advocate ;  and  if  he  is  a  soldier,  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  his  commanding  officer,  requesting  him  to  order  the  soldier's 
attendance.  Persons  not  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  summoned  by  a  subpoena.  If  the  court  was 
called  by  an  order,  and  all  witnesses  were  therein  required  to 
attend,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  military  witness,  to  attend, 
when  summoned,  it  is  said,  would  subject  him  to  arrest  and  trial 
for  disobedience  of  orders.*  But  irrespective  of  such  express 
order  to  attend,  it  is  conceived  that  a  neglect  to  attend,  without 
a  sufficient  cause,  would  subject  a  military  person  to  arrest  and 
trial  for  a  breach  of  discipline,8  and  any  person  to  attachment 
and  punishment  for  a  contempt  of  court.4  The  production  of 
writings,  in  the  possession  of  a  party  or  a  witness,  is  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil  cases.6 

§  486.  Testimony  must  ba  tin  dor  oath.  All  witnesses  in  courts- 
martial,  and  courts  of  inquiry,  whether  military  or  naval,  must  be 
sworn ;  but  the  manner  of  the  oath  may  admit  of  some  question. 
In  the  Navy  Regulations  it  is  only  required,  in  general  terms, 
that "  all  testimony  given  to  a  general  court-martial  shall  be  on 
oath  or  affirmation,"  without  prescribing  its  form':8  but  in  the 
Army  Regulations,7  though  it  is  required  that  "  all  persons  who 
give  evidence  before  a  court-martial  are  to  be  examined  on  oath 
or  affirmation"  yet  the  article  proceeds  to  add, — "in  the  follow- 
ing form," —  "You  swear,  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may  be),  the 
evidence  you  shall  give,  in  the  case  now  in  hearing,  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. '  So  help  you 
God."  (a)  The  concluding  part  of  this  formula  is  that  to  which 
persons  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  taking  an  oath  most 
strenuously  object;  and  the  question  has  arisen,  whether  this 

1  2  He  Arthur,  p.  17.  Oonrta  of  inquiry  ban  the  same  power  to  summon  witnesses 
as  courts  -martial  have,  and  to  examine  them  on  oath.  Army  regulations,  art.  91  ; 
Kavy  Regulations,  U.  8.  Stat.  1300,  c.  33,  5  a,  art.  1,  vol  ii.p.  Gl. 

1  Simmons,  p.  192.  *  Kennedy,  p.  83. 

*  In  the  Navy  Regulations,  this  power  is  expressly  given  ;  but  it  is  an  inherent 
power  in  every  court,  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  before  it.  See  U.  S.  Stat.  1800, 
o.  33,  8  1,  art.  37  ;  Id.  3  2,  art  1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51. 

»  Anit,  vol.  i.  §§  309,  658-564. 

'  TJ.  S.  Stat.  1600,  c  33,  C  1,  art.  37,  toL  ii.  p.  CO. 

1  Army  Regulations,  art.  78. 

(a)  Rev.'  Stata,  (TJ.  8.)  2d  sd.   1878,  1 1812,  art.  62. 
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form  is  imperatively  required  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  which  is  administered  in  the  civil  tribunals  to 
persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  taking  an  oath.  In  a 
parallel  case  in  the  English  service,  it  has  been  said  that  this 
form,  without  deviation,  was  to  be  observed  in  the  examination 
of  military  witnesses,  with  reference  to  whom  it  was  imperative ; 
but  that,  with  respect  to  persons  not  controllable  by  the  article 
of  war,  the  form  might  be  varied,  to  meet  their  peculiar  viewa  of 
religious  duty.1 

§  487.  S.  competency  of  witmoMM.  The  rules  in  regard  to  the 
competency  of  witnesses  are  the  same  in  courts-martial  as  in  the 
extorts  of  the  common  law.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,2  the  prose- 
cutor is  admissible  as  a  witness ;  as  also  are  the  members  of  the 
court  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  court  cannot  receive,  in 
private,  any  communication  in  the  nature  of  testimony  from  one 
of  its  members ;  neither  ought  his  private  knowledge  of  any  fact, 
not  testified  by  him  as  a  witness,  to  influence  his  decision  in  the 
cause ;  but  if  he  knows  any  fact  material  to  the  issue,  he  is  bound 
to  disclose  it  to  the  parties  or  to  the  court,  that  he  may  be  called 
and  sworn  as  a  witness.8  He  is  not  thereby  disqualified  from  re- 
suming his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  court ;  but  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  members,  without  him,  to  constitute  the  court, 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage  in  civil  courts  that  he 
should  withdraw.*  (o) 

§  488.  Bame  Mttyaot  Persons  incompetent  as  witnesses  at 
common  law  by  reason  of  deficiency  of  understanding,  insensibility 
to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
matter  in  controversy,  infamy,  or  for  other  causes,"  are  for  the 
same  reasons  incompetent  to  testify  in  courts-martial.  And  the 
mode  of  proof  of  these  disqualifications  is  in  all  courts  the  same. 
In  regard  to  infamy  arising  from  conviction  and  sentence  by  a 

1  Simmons,  p.  SOS.  This  author's  own  opinion,  stated  in  ■  note,  seems  touch  mora 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  and  with  sound  principles  of  construc- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  article  was  merely  intended  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  form 
adopted,  when  not  at  variance  with  the  established  religious  principles  of  any  sect  to 


(a)  By  statute  of  1S79,  March  IS,  20  competent  witness  if  he  requests  to  be  al- 

Stat.  at  L  SO,  it  is  enacted  that,  in  the  lowed  to  testify,  and  not  otherwise,  and 

trial  of  criminal  cases  in  courts-martial  his  failure  to  maku  that  request  shall  not 

and  courta  of  inquiry,  the  prisoner  is  a  create  any  presumption  against  him. 
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court-martial,  the  prisoner  is  never  thereby  disqualified  until  the 
sentence  has  been  approved  by  the  superior  authority,  where  such 
approval  is  required ;  nor  is  he  then  disqualified,  unless  the  crime 
itself  is,  in  legal  estimation,  an  infamous  crime.1  The  crime  of 
detertion  is  not  an  offence  of  this  description;  and  of  coarse  a 
conviction  for  it  does  not  render  the  party  legally  incompetent  to 
testify,  however  it  may  affect  the  credibility  of  his  testimony.8 

§  489.  Follow -priHonrra.  As  to  the  competency  of  fellow-pris- 
oners,  as  witnesses  for  each  other,  where  several  are  joined  in  the 
same  prosecution,  though  the  general  principle  is  the  same  in 
courts-martial  as  it  has,  in  a  preceding  volume,'  been  stated  to  be 
in  suits  at  law ;  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  its  application,  arising 
from  a  diversity  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts.  It  is  clear  that, 
in  such  cases,  in  the  common-law  courts,  where  against  one  or 
more  of  the  prisoners  there  has  been  no  evidence,  or  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  conviction,  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  ac- 
quittal may  immediately  be  rendered,  at  the  request  of  the  others, 
and  the  person  acquitted  may  then  be  called  as  a  witness  for  them. 
But  the  regular  course  for  a  prisoner  to  adopt  in  that  case,  in 
a  court-martial,  would  be,  on  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  charges, 
to  apply  to  the  authority  that  appointed  the  court,  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  trial ;  and  if  this  is  not  granted,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  court  is  still  open  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  court  may 
proceed  to  a  sentence  of  acquittal  of  the  party  not  proved  to  be 
guilty,  and  whose  testimony  is  desired,  and  adjourn  any  further 
proceeding,  until  sufficient  time  is  afforded  for  this  sentence  to  be 
confirmed.*  But  no  good  reason  is  perceived  against  admitting 
the  acquitted  party  as  a  witness  for  the  others,  immediately  upon 
bis  acquittal  by  the  court-martial,  without  waiting  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  sentence. 

§  490.  4.  Examination  of  wituosMa.  Witnesses  in  courts-mar- 
tial are  invariably  examined  in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the  par- 
ties, except  in  those  cases  where  depositions  are  by  law  admissible, 
when  taken  pursuant  to  the  regulations.  It  is  not  competent  for 
the  court  to  examine  a  witness  by  a  deputation  of  some  of  its 
members  for  that  purpose ;  though  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  in  the  inability  of  an  important  witness  to  attend  at  the  place 

I  Ante,  vol.  i.  (5  B7&-378.  *  Simmons,  p.  481. 

•  Ante,  vol.  L  SS  367-359,  B63. 

*  fliromons,  p.  186  ;  Mnapratt's  Cue,  S  McArtlrar,  p.  158.     And  see  Adje,  p.  67. 
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appointed  for  the  court  to  assemble,  the  court,  with  the  permission 
or  by  the  order  of  the  authority  convening  it,  may  assemble  at  the 
quarters  or  residence  of  the  witness.1 

§  491.  WltneMM  examined  apart.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  court,  the  witnettet  are  examined  apart  from  each  other,  no  wit- 
ness being  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  examination  of  an- 
other who  is  called  before  him.  But  this  rule  is  not  inflexible ;  it 
is,  in  modern  practice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Nor 
is  it  ever  so  rigidly  observed  as  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  ft 
person  who  has  inadvertently  been  present  at  the  examination  of 
other  witnesses.8  The  judge-advocate  and  the  prosecutor  being 
necessarily  present  during  the  whole  trial,  ought,  if  witnesses,  to 
be  sworn  immediately  after  the  case  is  opened  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution ;  nor  is  it  deemed  proper,  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  to  examine  them  in  chief,  unless  when  they  are 
called  as  witnesses  for  the  prisoner.8  The  court,  however,  in 
proper  cases,  and  in  its  discretion,  will  confront  any  two  or  more 
witnesses  whose  testimony  is  contradictory ;  by  recalling  them 
after  the  close  of  the  cross-examinations,  that  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  explain  and  reconcile  their  respective  statements,  and 
to  discover  the  truth  of  the  fact.1 

§  492.  Evidence  taken  In  writing.  All  evidence,  orally  given  in 
court-martial,  it  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  judge-advocate,  and 
recorded  on  the  proceedings,  in  the  words  of  the  witness,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received  by  the  court. 
A  question,  being  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person  propounding  it, 
whether  it  be  the  prosecutor,  the  prisoner,  or  a  member  of  the 
court,  is  handed  to  the  president,  and,  if  approved  by  him,  it  is 
read  aloud  and  entered  by  the  judge-advocate  on  the  proceedings ; 
after  which,  if  no  objection  to  it  is  sustained,  it  is  addressed  to  the 
witness.  If  it  is  objected  to  by  a  single  member  only,  of  the 
court,  the  party  propounding  it  is  entitled  to  the  collective  opinion 
of  the  whole  court  as  to  its  admissibility.  And  if  the  question  is 
rejected  by  the  court,  the  question  and  .its  rejection  are  still  en- 
tered of  record  with  the  proceedings.  If  a  witness  wisheB  at  any 
time  before  the  close  of  all  the  testimony  to  correct  or  retract  any 

1  Simmons,  pp.  461,  462  ;  Adyn,  p.  115. 

*  2  McArthnr,  p.  38  ;  Maltby,  p.  65  ;  Simmons,  p.  465  ;  Keullody,  p.  8B.  And 
tea  ante,  vol.  L  |  432  ;  O'Brien,  p.  208. 

*  Simmon*,  pp.  464,  466  ;  2  McArthnr,  \ 
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part  of  his  evidence,  in  which  he  lias  been  mistaken,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  do  so ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  an  addition  to  what  he 
has  before  stated,  and  not  by  way  of  erasure  or  obliteration;  it 
being  important,  in  all  cases,  that  the  superior  authority,  which 
reviews  the  evidence,  should  have  an  accurate,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
dramatic  view  of  all  that  transpired  at  the  trial.1 

§  498.  Right  of  court  to  call  wltnewM  mo  motu.  Whether  a 
court-martial  has  a  right,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  wiineeees  before 
it  who  are  not  adduced  by  either  of  the  parties,  is  a  point  which 
has  frequently  been  agitated,  and  upon  which  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held,  the  more  modern  being  in  the  negative.8  It  is  at 
least  highly  inexpedient,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  court  should 
thus  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  trial ;  since  the  necessity  of 
it  may  always  be  avoided  by  suggesting  the  name  of  the  witness  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  whose  interest  might  induce  them 
to  summon  him.  And  in  regard  to  questions  directly  propounded 
by  the  court,  though  its  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  denied,  yet  the 
exercise  of  the  right  certainly  does,  in  effect,  prevent  either  party 
from  objecting  to  the  legal  propriety  of  the  question ;  for  this  has 
been  prejudged  by  the  member  propounding  it.  If  the  question  is 
perfectly  clear  of  doubt,  as  to  its  admissibility,  there  can  no  mis- 
chief result  from  its  beiug  put  by  the  court 

§  494.  Order  of  examination  and  trial  The  order  and  course 
of  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  courts-martial,  and  of  their  cross- 
examination  and  re-examination,  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  has 
been  stated  in  trials  at  law.8 

§  495.  6.  Depositions.  By  the  general  principles  of  military  law, 
depositions  are  not  admissible  in  evidence.  It  is  only  in  those  cases 
of  crime,  where,  by  statutes,  they  are  made  admissible  on  the  trial 
of  indictments,  that  courts-martial,  in  the  English  service,  have 
admitted  them.*  But  in  the  American  service,  it  is  specially  or- 
dered, that,  "  on  the  trial  of  cases  not  capital,  before  courts-mar- 
tial, the  depositions  of  witnesses,  not  in  the  line  or  staff  of  the 
army,  may  be  taken  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  and  read  in 
evidence;  provided  the  prosecutor  and  the  person  accused  are 
present  at  the  taking  the  same,  or  are  duly  notified  thereof." 6 

1  Maltby,  pp.  44,  65,  68  ;  2  McArthnr,  pp.  44,  45  ;  Simmon*,  p.  472  ;  O'Brien, 
p.  285  ;  Kennedy,  p.  IDS. 

*  See  2  McArthnr,  p.  107  ;  Simmon*,  p.  467  ;  O'Brien,  p.  259  ;  Kennedy,  pp.  182- 
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This  regulation,  being  a  statutory  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  excludes  depositions,  must  be  confined  to  the  cases  ex- 
pressly mentioned ;  namely,  to  cases  not  capital,  and  to  persons 
not  in  the  line  or  staff  of  the  army.  In  capital  cases,  and  with 
respect  to  persons  belonging  to  the  line  or  staff,  the  admissibility 
of  depositions  is  governed  by  the  general  rule,  (a) 

§  496.  Exception*  by  ntatute.  Depositions,  when  taken  pursu- 
ant to  the  above  regulation,  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  causes  stated  in  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that 
subject ;  which,  as  they  have  been  sufficiently  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing volume,1  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat.  It  may,  however, 
be  added,  that  though  a  deposition  has  been  informally  taken,  and 
therefore  is  not  admissible  under  the  statute,  it  may  still  be  read 
as  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  witness  to  contradict  or  disparage 
the  testimony  he  may  have  orally  given  in  court.  It  was  formerly 
held,  that  what  a  witness  has  been  heard  to  state  at  another  time, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  to  confirm,  as  well  as  to  contradict,  the 
testimony  he  has  given  in  court ; a  but  this  is  not  now  admitted, 
unless  where  the  witness  is  charged  with  a  design  to  misrepresent, 
arising  from  some  recently  acquired  relation  to  the  party  or  the 
cause ;  in  which  case  his  prior  statements  may  become  material, 
in  order  to  disprove  the  charge,  by  showing  that  he  had  made  the 
same  statement  before  such  relation  existed.8 

§  497.  6.  Public  and  private  writing!.  The  rules  already  stated 
in  a  former  volume,1  in  regard  to  the  inspection,  proof,  admissi- 
bility, and  effect  of  public  records  and  documents,  and  of  private 
writings,  as  they  are  founded  on  general  principles  applicable 
alike  to  all  judicial  investigations,  are  recognized  in  all  judicial 
tribunals,  whether  civil,  military,  or  criminal ;  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions  and  variations  of  administration,  necessarily  arising 
from  their  diversities  of  constitution  and  forms  of  proceeding. 

i  AnU,  vol.  i.  SS  822-324.  See  U.  S.  Stat.  1768,  c  20,  %  80,  vol.  i.  p.  SS  ;  U.  S. 
Stat  1793,  c  22.  J  8,  vol.  i.  p.  836  ;  U.  S.  Stat.  1827,  c.  4,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c  *6,  &   H  ;   2  McArthur,  p.  120  ;   Kennedy,  p.  SS  ;  Cooke 


«.  Curtis,  8  H.  &  J.  93. 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  I  46S ;  Ball.  N.  P.  304  ;  2  Phil.  Kvld.  445,  446. 

•  AxU,  vol.  L  9S  471-4S8,  557-682. 

(a)  The  depositions  of  witnesses  resid-  ud  duly  authenticated,  may  be  read  in 

ing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  Tcr-  evidence,  before  such  court,  in  cases  not 

ritory,  or  district  in  which  any  military  capital.     Rev.  Stat  (U.  8.)  2d  ed.  1878, 

court  may  be  ordered  to  ait,  if  taken  on  \  1342,  art  91. 
reasonable  notice  to  the  opposite  party, 
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These  it  only  remains  for  us  briefly  to  illustrate,  by  a  few  military 
examples. 

§  498.  Records  of  oonxta  of  inquiry.  In  regard  to  public  mili- 
tary records,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  report  of  a  court  of  in- 
quiry is  a  privileged  communication,  and  cannot  be  called  for 
without  the  consent  of  the  superior  military  authority  which  con- 
vened the  court ;  nor  can  an  office  copy  of  it  be  admitted  without 
such  permission.  It  stands  on  the  footing  of  other  secrete  of  state, 
heretofore  mentioned.1  Therefore,  where  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  a  military  inquiry  to  be  held,  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  afterwards  sued  the  president  of 
that  court  for  a  libel,  alleged  to  be  contained  in  his  report,  and 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief ;  it  was  held, 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  statu  policy  and  public  convenience, 
that  the  report,  being  a  matter  of  advice  and  information  given 
in  the  course  of  public  duty,  and  for  the  regulation  of  a  public 
officer,  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of 
private  persons,  in  a  private  suit,  without  permission  from  the 
superior  authority ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  case  at  bar,  the 
evidence  was  properly  rejected.1  In  the  English  service,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  inquiry  are  held  not  admissible  in  a  court- 
martial,  as  evidence  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  testimony  there 
recorded ;  and  rightly  ;  for  those  courts  in  England  are  not  con- 
sidered as  judicial  bodies,  they  have  not  power  to  administer 
oaths,  nor  any  inherent  power  to  summon  witnesses ;  and  the 
right  of  the  accused  party  to  appear  or  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  questioned ;  it  being  deemed  rather  a  council  than  a 
court.8  But  in  the  American  service,  as  we  have  seen,*  courts  of 
inquiry  are  established  by  law,  and  have  a  judicial  character,  with 
the  same  power  with  courts-martial  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  giving  the  accused  the  same  right  to  cross-examine 
and  interrogate  them.  Their  proceedings,  therefore,  are  expressly 
made  admissible  in  evidence  in  courts-martial  in  cases  not  capi- 
tal, nor  extending  to  the  dismission  of  an  officer ;  provided,  that 
the  circumstances  are  such,  that  oral  testimony  cannot  be  ob- 
tained.6 (a) 

1  Ante,  vol.  i.  S  251. 

'  Horns  e.  Lord  Bentinck,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  180  ;  Simmon*,  p.  471. 

■  Simmons,  pp.  M,  98,  EOS  ;  1  McArthw,  pp.  107-118  ;  ntpra,  §  475. 

•  Supra,  g  475. 

*  Army  Begulatioiu,  art.  83  ;  0.  8.  Stat.  1800,  c  88,  J  2,  art  2  ;  toL  L  p.  SI. 

(a)  Bar.  Stat  U.  S.  2d  od.  1878,  {  1842,  ait  121. 
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§  499.  Of  oonrts-murtiai.  The  record*  of  courts-martial,  being 
the  records  of  judicial  tribunals  legally  constituted,  niay  be  proved 
and  admitted  in  evidence,  and  have  effect,  like  all  other  judicial 
records.  General  order*  and  regulation*,  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
when  duly  promulgated,  are  presumed  to  be  known  to  all  military 
.  persons,  and  therefore  will  be  taken  notice  of  by  courts-martial ; 
the  printed  copies  being  used  merely  to  refresh  the  memory. 
The  Article*  of  War,  both  for  the  land  and  naval  service,  being 
enacted  by  Congress,  are  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  persons, 
as  other  public  statutes.1 

§  500.  All  writings  made  part  of  the  record.  All  writings  and 
documents,  whether  public  or  private,  which  are  admitted  in  evi- 
dence, are  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  and  copies  of 
them  should  be  embodied  in  the  proceedings  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  produced  in  evidence ;  or,  if  voluminous,  extracts  of  so 
much  as  may  bear  on  the  question  and  is  required  by  either  party, 
may  suffice.  If  their  genuineness  is  admitted  by  the  party  against 
whom  they  are  produced,  the  admission  also  should  be  recorded. 
If,  instead  of  being  thus  embodied,  copies  of  them  are  annexed  to 
the  proceedings  as  an  appendix,  they  should  be  numbered,  and 
lettered,  and  referred  to  in  their  proper  place  in  the  proceedings, 
and  each  copy  should  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
judge-advocate,  or  the  -president  of  the  court.1 

§  501.  Private  letter*  a*  to  prlaoner'a  oharaoter:  Though  private 
letter*  are  not  legal  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  them,  and 
therefore  are  not  admissible  in  evidence  for  that  purpose,  and 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  yet  the  usage 
of  courts-martial  allows  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  regard  to 
letters  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  character ;  by  permitting  him  to 
embody  them  in  his  defence ;  whereby  they  become  part  of  the 
proceedings,  and  thus  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authority 
which  revises  the  sentence,  and  receive  their  due  weight  and 
consideration.8 

1  Simmons,  pp.  GOO-502.     And  we  aide.,  voL  i.  \%  471-600. 

>  Simmons,  p.  EOS. 

•  Kennedy,  pp.  118,  120  ;  Colcnal  Qnentm's  Trial,  p.  W. 
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The  umnonls  In  this  Index  refer  to  the  Volume;  the  figures,  to  the  Sections. 


A. 
ABATEMENT,  a™*, 

plea  of  alien  enemy  in ii.  19 

defective  or  improper  service  of  process ii.  SO 

defective  service  on  partnership ii.  30,  note  (a) 


bill  not  found  by  twelve  of  the  grand  jury ii.  22 

irregularity  in  impanelling  or  summoning  grand  jury       ii.  22,  and  note 

non-tenure  and  disclaimer ii.  28 

non-joinder  of  parties ii.  24,  131 

in  partnership  cases ii.  20,  note  (a),  25 

pendency  of  prior  suit ii.  26 

judgment  in,  when  peremptory ii.  27 

damages  in ii.  27 

ABDUCTION, 

wife  competent  to  prove i.  848 

ABSENT  WITNESS, 

testimony  of     .     ." i.  168,  n. 

ACCEPTANCE  AND  INDORSEMENT, 

not  explicable  by  parol i-  276,  n. 

what  it  admits ii.  164,  165 

(See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Nona.) 

ACCESS, 

when  presumed i.  28 

husband  and  wife  incompetent  to  disprove i.  28,  263 

ACCESSORY. 

not  a  competent  witness  for  the  principal i.  407 

who  is iii.  40,  41 

before  the  fact iii.  42,  44 

after  the  fact iii.  47,  48 

none  in  treason iii-  43,  245 

or  in  manslaughter  or  misdemeanors iii.  43 

countermanding  the  order,  is  absolved iii.  i~> 

when  he  may  be  tried iii.  48 
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A  CC  KS  SORT,  —  Continued.  awn- 
how  charged iii.  49 

proof  of  the  charge ill-  49,  50 

husband  and  wife,  when  accessory  to  each  other UL  48 

(See  Principal.) 

ACCIDENT,  FRAUD,  AND  MISTAKE,    ' 

parol  evidence  to  correct i  296  a 

{Set  Fraud  ;  Mistake.) 

ACCOMPLICE, 

when  acta  of  one,  evidence  against  another i.  Ill,  n. 

may  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession,  if  he  refuse  to  tes- 
tify  i,  319,  n.,  870 

who  is,  question  for  the  court i.  380,  «, 

apparent  accomplices i.  382,  383,  n. 

detectives,  &c. i.  362,  n. 

by  becoming  witness,  waives  privileges i.  451,  n.,  454 

when  admissible  as  witnesses i.  379-382 

should  be  corroborated i-  331,  n. 

what  is  corroborative  of i.  381,  n. 

who  are  corroborative  of i.  380-382 

(See  WlTBTEBBBS.) 

ACCORD  AND    SATISFACTION, 

substance  of  this  issue ii.  28 

what  is  a  good  accord  and  satisfaction ii.  28 

this  a  question  of  law ii.  28  a 

when  admissible  under  the  general  issue ii.  29 

proper  parties  to ii.  30 

accord  alone,  when  no  bar ii.  80 

accord,  with  tender  of  satisfaction,  when  sufficient ii.  31 

part  performance  of  accord  insufficient ii.  31,  note  (a) 

when  payment  and  acceptance  in  satisfaction  are  both  put  in 

issue ii.  33 

when  presumed  from  lapse  of  time  alone ii.  33 

(See  Payment.) 

ACCOUNT, 

rendered,  effect  of,  as  an  admission i.  213 

action  of ii.  81,  35 

between  whom  it  lies ii.  35 

pleadings  in ii.  36 

privity  necessary  to  support ii.  37 

material  averments  in ii.  37 

evidence  under  issue  of  plene  cotnputavii ii.  38 

plea  of  ne  unquet  bailiff ii.  38 

auditors  in ii.  39 

judgment  quod  computet,  effect  of ii.  39 

ACCOUNTS, 

voluminous,  secondary  evidence  of i.  93, 436,  n.,  439,  n. 

ACCUSED  PARTT, 

entitled  to  precise  statement  of  his  offence iii.  10 

to  be  confronted  with  witnesses iii.  11 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  bene* 

limitations,  joint  debtor i.  112,  n.,  174,  a. 

of  payment  by  receipt i.  212 

certificate  of,  whether  impeachable  by  parol i.  270,  n. 

of  deed,  force  and  effect  of i.  578,  n. 

of  debt,  what  amounts  to ii.  440-443 

effect  of ii.  440,  n. 

ACQUIESCENCE, 

what  is,  so  as  to  bind  the  party i.  197, 193 

ACQUITTAL, 

record  of,  when  evidence i.  583 

ACT, 

public,  what t  6,  ll, 

ACTION  OF  CRIM.  CON. 

letters  of  wife  to  husband  inadmissible i.  102 

ACT  OF  GOD, 

what  is ii.  219 

when  it  excuses ii.  219 

ACTS, 

boos:  of,  when  evidence i.  511) 

evidence  not  hearsay i.  102 

of  Congress,  and  of  State  Legislatures  if  public,  are  judicially 

noticed i.  6,  n. 

proof  of  authority i.  88 

public,  what  are,  are  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

ACTS  OF  PARTIES, 

when  admissible  to  explain  writings i.  293,  295 

ACTS  OF  STATE, 

admissible  in  prize  causes iii.  459 

bow  proved i.  479,  487,  n. 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  LOSS, 

when  and  bow  far  conclusive i.  212 

(.See  Admissions.) 

ADMINISTRATION, 

letters  of,  how  proved i.  519 

prima  face  evidence  of  death i.  41,  550 

foreign,  effect  of i.  644 

(Set  Executors  and  Administrators.) 

ADMINISTRATOR, 

competency  of,  as  a  witness i-  847,  402 

admissions  by i-  179 

promise  by,  when  it  must  be  in  writing i.  267 

sales  by,  presumed  regular i.  20 

(Set  Executors  and  Administrators.) 

ADMIRALTY, 

courts  of,  and  seals  judicially  noticed i.  5,  479 

judgments,  when  and  bow  far  conclusive >-  625,  641 
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ADMIRALTY,  —  Continued.  hna 

Juriidiction  vf  Admiralty  and  Montane  Courts iii-  386 

include*  what iii.  887,  noUt 

not  limited  by  the  tide  in  this  country      ...      iii.  886,  note  (a) 

Instance  Courts iii.  887 

Prize  Court* iii.  887 

Instance  Causa, 

Form*  of  Proeeedmgt  m iii.  888-401 

by  the  Roman  law iii.  389-394 

in  the  United  States  courts iii.  395-401 

libel,  its  requisites iii.  895,  397 

information iii-  396,  897 

amendments  in iii.  397 

answer  of  defendant iii.  894,  398 

upon  information  and  belief iii.  898,  note  (e) 

of  libellant  to  interrogatories iii.  899 

commissioners,  reference  to iii-  400 

causes,  plenary,  what iii.  401 

summary,  what iii.  401 

Prize  Cause*, 

Pleading*  and  Practice iiL  437-443 

delivery  of  papers iiL  438 

commissioners  of  prize iii'  439 

monition iii.  440 

libel iii.  440,  441 

claim iii.  443 

condemnation iii.  448 

Evidence, 

(1.)  General  rub* iii.  403-408 

more  lax  than  at  law     .     .     .     .Iii.  402,  not*  (a),  448,  not*  (a) 

on  appeal iii.  404,  note  (o) 

as  to  relevancy iii.  403 

as  to  burden  of  proof Hi.  404 

best  evidence iii.  405 

presumptions iiL  406,  407 

collisions iii.  407 

spoliation,  4c.,  of  papers iii.  408,  453 

full  and  half  proof iii.  409 

(2.)  Competency  of  uilneue* iii.  409-418 

of  parties iii.  410-413 

suppletory  oath iii.  410 

decisory  oath iii.  41 1 

from  necessity iii.  412 

salvors iii.  412 

captors iii.  412 

defendant's  answer iii.  413 

weight  of  answer iii.  413 

interested  persona iii.  414,  454 

shipmasters iii.  414  a 

seamen,  though  having  interest iii.  414,  415 

experts iii.  410 
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ADMIRALTY,  —  Continued.  flwnw 
(8.)  Document*,           .     . 

in  general iii-  417 

kinds  of iii.  418 

bill  <rf  aale iii.  419 

register ., iii.  419 

judicial  sale iii.  420 

charter  party iii.  421 

bill  of  lading iii.  423 

shipping  articles iii.  423 

in  the  merchant-service iii.  423,  424 

fisheries iii.  425 

r&e  d'e'quipagc iii.  426,  482 

rule  of  interpretation  of  seamen's  contracts   ....  iii.  427 

log-book iii.  428 

its  requisites                iii.  428,  429 

how  far  evidence iii.  428-480 

moat  be  pleaded     ...........  iii.  481 

sea-letter iii.  432 

Mediterranean  passport IiL  483 

certificate  of  property    ...  * iii.  432 

crew-list           iii.  482 

inventory iii.  482 

manifest iii-  482 

'  invoices  .  ' iii.  482 

certificates  of  origin iii-  432 

weather  reports iii.  432,  note  (a) 

admissibility  of,  in  prize  causes iii.  451 

proof  of Iii-  451 

nature  and  necessity  of iii-  452 

effect  of  want  of iU.  453 

(4.)  Depositions, 

mode  of  taking iiL  488-435 

affidavits iii.  436 

(5  )  Evidence  in  Prize  Causes, 

in  preparatory) iii-  444 

by  standing  interrogatories iii-  444 

of  what  persons iiL  445 

manner  of  examination iii-  446 

nine  of  this  testimony i»-  447 

invocation  of  documents iii.  448 

other  testimony,  when  admitted iii.  449 

when  dosed iii.  450 

competency  of  proof, 

interested  person *■    .     .  iiL  414,  464 

enemies "■*  455 

declarations  of  States IU.  456 

mode  of  taking  testimony iiL  457 

presumptions  of  title  and  ownership iiL  458,  459 

of  assistance  in  capture ui.  460 

■                  -'*   l. 1U.461 
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ADMIRALTY,  —  Continued.  tame 

further  proof,  when iii.  402 

by  plea  and  proof iii.  462 

ordered  by  the  court iii.  468 

allowed  to  claimant iii.  164 

to  captors iii.  46S 

when  refused iii.  466 

oral  testimony  excluded iii.  467 

ADMISSIBILITY, 

relevancy,  the  teat  of i.  40,  n.,  462,  n. 

ADMISSIONS, 

of  content*  of  a  writing,  when  not  sufficient  ....     i.  96,  and  note 
distinction  between  confatio  jurit  and  am/aaio  facli    .     .     .   i.  06,  203 

by  agents,  when  binding  on  principal i.  113,  114 

what  and  when  receivable- i.  169,  170 

admissibility  of,  is  for  the  judge L  16S,  n. 

in  chancery .    .     .    L 109,  n. 

of  crime iii.  89 

made  by  a  parry  to  the  record i.  171 

made  in  pleadings i.  178 

made  by  party  in  interest i.  172 

one  of  joint  parties .  i.  112, 172, 174,  n. 

party  merely  nominal,  excluded i.  172 

how  avoided,  if  pleaded    .     . i.  173 

one  of  several  parties,  not  receivable  unless  a  joint 

interest i.  174,  and  note 

by  joint  devisee  or  legatee i.  174,  n. 

rated  parishioner i.  175 

quasi  corporators i.  17S 

one  of  several  parties,  common  interest  not  sufficient, 

unless  also  joint i.  176 

apparently  joint,  is  prima  facie  sufficient i.  177 

answer  in  chancery  of  one  defendant,  when  receivable 

against  others i.  178 

persons  acting  in  autrt  droit,  when  receivable      •     •  i.  176,  n., 
17S,  180 

guardian,  &c.,  binds  himself  only i.  170 

party  interested i.  180 

strangers,  when  receivable i.  181 

persons  referred  to,  whether  conclusive       .     .     .      i.  183,  184 

only  as  to  facts  in  reference i.  182,  n. 

wife,  when  admissible  against  husband      ■    i.  185,  n.,  841,  n. 
not  admissible  unless  some  proof  of  agency  of  wife  or 

ratification i.  185,  n. 

attorney i.  186 

(Set  Attorket.) 
principal,  as  against  surety      .......      i.  187, 188 

one  in  privity  with  another i.  188,  n.,  190 

assignor,  before  assignment i.  190 

by  attorney  when  binding  on  client i.  186 

executor i.  17S 
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-     Continued.  fa,, 

by  parishioner i.  178 

infant  in  suit  after  majority i.  171,  n. 

uuwtrt  to  interrogatories i.  171,  n. 

part  payment,  limitations i.  171,  n. 

son  in  action  brought  by  father i.  180,  it. 

interpreter i.  187 

reference  and  award i.  182 

tenant  agaiust  landlord i.  189 

conduct,  assumed  character,  silence i.  195-197 

answer  to  interrogatory  filed  in  suit i.  652 

use  of  deposition  of  another        i.  $53 

of  catui  que  trtut  .     . i.  180 

by  bankrupt,  in  examination,  not  admissible i.  226 

by  omission  from  schedule  of  debts i.  196 

intestate,  binding  upon  administrator i.  189 

by  procKem  amg i.  179 

of  deputy  against  sheriff i.  180 

by  persons  afterwards  interested i.  179,  180 

coeiecutor  and  administrator i.  189 

whom  they  may  be  proved i.  191 

time  and  circumstances  of  making  the  admission i.  192 

offer  of  compromise  is  not  an  admission i.  192 

made  under  duress i.  193 

competent,  of  contents  of  writing i.  203,  n. 

not  rebutted  by  proof  of  different  statements i.  209,  n. 

on  oath,  when  conclusive i.  210 

direct  and  incidental  admissions,  same  in  effect i.  191 

implied  from  assumed  character,  language,  and  conduct  ,      i.  195,  196 

acquiescence,  when i.  197,  197  a 

possession  of  documents i.  198 

possession  of  unanswered  letters i.  198,  n. 

implied  assent  to  the  verbal  statements  of  another i.  199 

verbal,  to  be  received  with  great  caution i.  45,  2C0 

whole  to  be  taken  together i.  201,  202 

containing  hearsay i.  202,  n. 

verbal,  receivable  only  to  facts  provable  by  parol     ....  i.  96,  203 

when  and  bow  far  conclusive i.  201 

judicial  admissions,  how  far  conclusive     .    .     .    i.  27,  186,  205,  527  a 
if  improvidently  made,  what  remedy     .     .    i.  200 

by  payment  into  court i.  205 

acted  upon  by  others,  when  and  how  far  conclusive      .     i.  27,  207,  208 

of  principal  as  against  surely i.  187 

not  acted  upon,  not  conclusive i.  200 

when  held  conclusive,  from  public  policy i.  210,  211 

by  receipts i.  212 

by  adjustment  of  a  loss i.  212 

of  facte  not  involving  guilt  in  criminal  trials,  are  not  confes- 
sions       L2I8,  n. 

omission  from  bankrupt's  schedule  of  creditors i.  190 

by  account  rendered i-  212 
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ADMISSIONS,  —  Continued.  Bkbm 

in  bUl  in  equity i.  212  ;  Hi.  274-276 

of  signature ii.  10,  and  notes,  164,  165 

of  seaworthiness ii.  401,  n. 

of  marriage ii.  482 

means  of  compelling ii.  10,  and  notes;  ill.  308,  n. 

(See  Confessions;   Equity;    Hrahbay;    Rks  Gesta.) 
ADULTERY, 

one  act  of,  how  far  proof  of  another i.  53 

provable  by  confession  in  divorce  case i.  217 

nature  of  the  evidence  to  establish ii.  40 

proved  by  evidence  of  proximate  ci  roam  stances ii.  41 

competency  of  husband  or  wife,-  in- proceedings  based  ou  .     .    i.  334,  n. 

•     general  cohabitation ii.  11 

general  conduct,  creating  a  swpicio  molenta ii.  41 

when  proved  by  impression  and  belief  of  witnesses ii.  42 

when  continuance  of,  presumed,  after  proof  of  one  act ....     ii.  43 

of  wife,  when  birth  of  child  evidence  of ii.  44 

of  husband,  acts  in  proof  of  ii.  44 

of  either,  when  proved  by  visit  to  brothel ii.  44 

by  disease ii.  44 

when  proved  by  confession  of  party ii.  45 

by  evidence  of  partieep*  criminii,  or  private  detectives      .     .     ii.  40 

to  what  time  the  evidence  must  relate ii.  47 

when  evidence  of  acts  not  charged  is  admissible ii.  47 

proof  of,  upon  indictment  for  this  crime ii.  48 

when  and  what  evidence  of  marriage  is  requisite      .     .     .    .    ii.  49,  50 

proof  of  identity  of  parties,  when  requisite ii.  50 

evidence  in  defence  of  action  for  crim.  con ii.  61 

of  collusion  between  husband  and  wife ii.  51 

of  eonnivanee,  and  connivance  defined      ...        ii.  61,  and  note* 

of  passive  sufferance  of  husband ii.  51 

under  plea  of  recrimination ii.  52 

of  condonation ii.  63,  54 

proof  of  damages ii.  65 

proof  of  mitigation  of  damages ii.  56 

letters  of  wife,  when  admissible  for  husband ii.  57 

general  character  of  wife,  in  issue ii.  58 

(See  Seduction.) 
ADVERSE  ENJOYMENT, 

presumption  from i.  16 

when  it  constitutes  title i.  17 

AFFIDAVIT, 

ex  pattt,  admissible,  when L  104,  n. 

may  be  made  in  his  own  case,  by  atheist i.  370.  n. 

persons  infamous i.  376 

other  parties i.  348,  849,  558 

wife i.  344 

observations  on  value  of .     .    .   i.  402,  n. 

in  admiralty Hi.  480 

(See  EquiTT.) 
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AFFIRMATION,  a^. 

judicial,  when  substituted  for  an  oath i.  871 

AFFIRMATIVE.  (See  Onus  Pbobamdi.) 

AGE, 

proof  of i.  104,116,  440,  n„  433 

AGENCY, 

nature,  and  definition  of ii.  58 

proof  of,  directly  or  indirectly ii.  60 

by  deed,  when  necessary ii.  61 

where  a  corporation  aggregate  is  principal ii.  62 

by  writing,  when  necessary ii.  63 

by  testimony  of  the  agent  himself ii.  69 

by  inference  from  relative  situation ii.  64.  64  a 

proof  of,  by  habit  and  course  of  dealing     .     .     .  ii.  64,  note  (o),  65,  66 

by  possession  of  negotiable  or  other  security ii.  66 

by  subsequent  ratification ii.  66 

by  long  acquiescence ii.  67 

not  by  agent's  declarations  or  acta  ......     ii.  63,  note  (b) 

effect  of  ratification  of  tortious  act ii.  66 

liability  of  principal  for  tortious  act ii.  66 

revocation  of ii.  68  a 

auctioneer,  agent  for  both  parties i.  266 

presumption  in  favor  of  authority  of  agent i.  21 

when  and  how  far  his  declarations  bind  the  principal  .    .      i.  113,  284 
when  a  competent  witness  for  the  principal  and  when  not    i.  416,  417 

may  prove  his  own  authority,  if  parol i.  416 

when  his  authority  must  be  in  writing i.  269 

(See  Attorn by  ;  Witnesses.) 
AGREEMENT.  (See  Contract.) 

ALIBI, 

burden  of  proof  of i.  81  c 

(See  Private  Writings.) 

ALLEGATIONS, 

and  proof  must  correspond i.  61 

how  proved i.  78,  79 

negative,  bnrden  of  proof  of i.  80 

material i.  51 

exclude  collateral  facts i.  62 

what  are  collateral  facta i.  63 

when  character  is  material .     .    .     i.  54, 65 

descriptive,  nature  of I.  56-68 

forma)  and  informal,  what i.  69 

made  descriptive  by  the  mode  of  statement i.  60 

of  time,  place,  quantity,  &c. ,  when  descriptive    ....         i.  61,  62 

redundant i.  67 

difference  between  these  and  redundancy  of  proof    ...      i.  68 
"  immaterial,"  "  impertinent,"  and  "unnecessary,"     i.  60,  n. 
(See  Onus  Probahdi.) 
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ALTERATIONS,  torn* 

erasures  and  interlineations i.  564-568  a 

of  written  contracts  by  oral  agreements i.  302 

of  instruments,  what,  and  effect  of i.  664-568 

presumption  as  to  time  of i.  565 

distinguished  from  spoliation i.  566 

immaterial,  need  not  be  explained i.  564,  n.,  567 

burden  of  proof  as  to i.  564,  n. 

in  a  will,  when  deliberative  and  when  not ii.  681 

(See  Private  Whitings.) 

AMBIGUITY, 

latent  and  patent,  what i-  297-300 

when  parol  evidence  admissible  to  explain i.  207-300 

not  to  be  confounded  with  inaccuracy i.  200 

AMENDMENT, 

allowed,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  variance i.  78 

in  admiralty  proceedings iii.  307 

of  record,  when  allowed it.  11 

of  process,  in  the  names  of  parties ii.  11  a 

of  pleadings ii.  11  6 

under  recent  English  statutes ii.  11  6,  e,  & 

when  not  allowed ii.  lie 

ANCESTOR.  (See  Hub.) 

ANCIENT  BOUNDARIES.        (Set  Boukbsjubs.) 

ANCIENT  WRITINGS, 

what  are i.  21. 141,  n. 

age  at  time  of  trial  decides  admissibility i.  141,  n. 

(See  Documbnts.) 
when  admissible  without  proof  of  execution   .     .     .  i.  21,  142-144,  570 

rights  provable  by  hearsay i.  130 

possessions  provable  by  hearsay i.  141-146 

boundaries  provable  by  hearsay i.  145,  n. 

documents,  presumptions  in  favor  of i.  21, 143, 144,  570 

books  of  town  officers,  taxes i.  150,  n. 

ANSWER, 

to  interrogatory,  admission  by i.  652,  n. 

of  one  defendant  in  chancery,  when  admissible  against  the 

other i.  178  ;  iii.  283 

in  chancery,  whether  conclusive i.  210  ;  iii.  370 

what  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  disprove i.  260,  n. 

admissible  for  defendant i.  351,  551  ;  iii.  284,  235 

proof  of i.  512 

in  pleading ii.  5,  n. 

in  admiralty iii.  413 

before  court-martial iii.  473 

(Set  Equity.) 

APPEARANCES, 

provable  by  opinion i.  440,  ». 

APPOINTMENT  TO  OFFICE, 

when  proved  by  acting  in  it i.  83-02  ;  iii.  483 

when  proved  by  parol i.  92 
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APPRENTICESHIP,  Baono» 

contract  of,  mnst  be  in  writing i.  274 

APPROPRIATION   OF  PAYMENTS.      (See  Payment.) 
ARBITRATION  AND  AWARD, 

modes  of  submission,  and  remedies  thereon U.  8S 

strict  rules  of  law  not  binding  upon  arbitrators,  unless  SO  stipu- 
lated in  the  submission ii.  81,  rtott  (a) 

remedy  by  action  of  debt ii.  70,  60,  note  (a) 

proof  of  the  submission ii.  71 

when  by  parol ii.  72 

of  the  authority  of  the  umpire ii.  78,  78 

of  the  execution  of  the  award il.  74 

of  notice,  publication,  and  delivery  of  the  award    .     .     .     .    ii.  75 

of  demand  of  payment,  when  necessary ii.  76 

of  performance  by  plaintiff ii.  77 

award,  how  far  conclusive i.  168,  n.,  184  ;  ii.  79,  80 

defences  to  an  action  upon  an  award ii.  78 

arbitrators,  when  and  how  far  competent  witnesses  ....      i.  249  ; 

ii.  72,  n.,  78 

proof  of  revocation  of  the  submission ii.  79 

minority  of  party ii.  80 

refusal  of  arbitrators  to  act ii.  80 

evidence  under  nan  aiuvmpsit ii.  81 

arbitrators  not  bound  to  disclose  grounds  of  award i.  249 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS, 

when  evidence  of  pedigree i.  105,  n. 

ARREST, 

exemption  from i.  816 

without  process,  when  lawful ill.  123,  n. 

{See  Withesbxa.) 
ARSON, 

what iii.  61 

what  is  a  dwelling-house iii.  62,  and  note  (6) 

when  burning  of  one's  own  house  is iii.  58 

proof  of  ownership iii.  54,  57 

actual  burning iii.  56 

felonious  intent iii.  56 

night-time •>>•  67 

burning  out-house iii.  67 

ART, 

process  of,  and  science,  judicially  noticed 1.  6, n. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  PEACE, 

.  by  wife  against  husband L  M3 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR      .     -- L  «° 

(See  Acts  or  State.) 
ASCRIPTION  OF  PAYMENTS.     (See  Paymewt.) 
ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY, 

of  wife,  by  husband i.  848 

vol.  to.  SI 
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ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY,  —  Continvtd.  Baam 

assault,  what „ 

intent,  material  in H"  ^ 

battery,  what 11.  84 

intent,  material  in 11.  88 

or,  freedom  from  fault ii.  85 

when  defence  must  be  specially  pleaded  .     .     . ii.  85 

proof  of  time  and  place,  how  far  material ii.  88 

when  plaintiff  may  waive  one  trespass  and  prove  another  ii.  SJ 

when  he  is  bound  to  elect ji-  88 

actual  battery  need  not  to  be  proved ii.  87 

consequential  damages,  when  to  be  specially  laid    .    .    .     .  ii.  88,  89 

proof  of »•  M 

when  not  necessary  to  allege ii-  68 

damages,  what  to  be  alleged,  and  what  may  be  proved  without 

special  averment n.  89 

confessions  and  admissions,  when  admissible ii.  90 

conviction  on  indictment,  when  evidence  in  a  civil  action  .     .    .  ii.  90 

allegation  of  alia  enormia,  its  office ii-  91 

defences  in,  classes  of,  and  mode  of  pleading ii.  92 

evidence  under  the  general  issue U-  93 

evidence  of  intention,  when  material ii.  94 

when  admissible ii.  94 

necessity,  when  admissible .     .    .  ii.  94 

evidence  under  plea  of  son  assault  demesne u.  95 

with  replication  of  de  injuria "-  "5 

with  replication  in  justification Ii.  06 

when  pleaded  with  the  general  issue ii.  95 

replication  of  de  injuria ii.  96 

plea  of  moderate  casligavit ii.  97 

motliter  manus  imposuit ii.  98 

justification  of  act  done  to  preserve  the  peace  .     .    .     .  ii.  09,  100 

indictment  for  an  assault "■-  58 

what  is Ui.  59,  60,  61 

intent,  when  essential iii.  61 

boxing-matches iii.  62,  and  note  (a) 

by  menace,  when hi.  61 

accidental  violence,  when  no  assault iii.  62 

lawful  correction  ito  assault iii.  63 

in  self-defence iii-  64 

in  defence  of  property iii-  65 

in  prevention  of  crime iii.  65 

ASSESSMENT  BOOKS, 

admissibility  and  effect  of i- 143, «.,  493 

ASSIGNMENT, 

of  choses  in  action       i- 178 

ASSIGNOR, 

admissions  by >■  1°0 

ASSUMPSIT,  (See  Co.vtract.) 

action  of,  when  barred  by  prior  recovery  in  tort i.  532 

in  place  of  action  of  account ii.  84,  85 

when  implied ii  102 
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ASSAULT   AND   BATTERY,- -continued.  Bier™ 

when  not    . ii.  103 

when  plaintiff  must  declare  on  the  special  contract      .     .     .     .    ii.  104 
when  plaintiff  may  declare  on  common  counts  only      .     .     .    .     ii.  101 

form  of  common  counts ii.  106,  n. 

proof  of  the  consideration ii.  105 

other  material  facta,  under  the  general  issue ii.  109 

damages ii.  106 

request ii.  107,  108 

moral  obligation,  when  sufficient ii.  107,  n. 

promise,  when  implied       ii.  108 

from  tortious  conversion ii.  108,  n. 

privity,  what  is  sufficient ii.  10S 

parties,  want  of  proper,  when  fatal ii.  110 

proof  of  particular  capacity  of  plaintiff ii.  110, 129 

unlawfulness  of  contract,  when  fatal ii.  Ill 

count  for  money  lent,  proof  of ii.  112 

money  paid ii.  113 

when  defendant's  order  to  pay  must  be  proved     .     .     .     .  ii.  114 

what  payments  are  deemed  officious ii.  114 

when  contribution  may  be  had ii.  116 

under  a  judgment ii.  116 

count  for  money  had  and  received,  proof  of ii.  117,  118 

when  delivered  in  trust ii.  118 

count  for  money  bad  and  received,  when  obtained  by  wrong     ii.  120, 121 
count  for  money  bad  and  received,  when  paid  upon  a  forged 

security ii.  122 

count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  paid  upon  a  mistake  of 

facts  or  of  law ii.  123 

count  for  money  had  aud  received,  wheu  paid  upon  a  considera- 
tion which  has  failed ii.  124 

count  for  money  had  and  received,  when  paid  upon  an  agree- 
ment rescinded ii.  124 

count  for  money  had  and  received  by  agent,  action  for     .     .     .  ii.  125 

count  upon  an  account  stated,  proof  of ii.  126-129  a 

for  work  and  labor ii.  133  a 

pleas  by  defendant  in  abatement,  of  misnomer ii.  180 

coverture ii.  130 

want  of  parties ii.  131,  132 

partnership ii.  131 

replication  to  plea  of  want  of  parties ii.  133 

when  nolie  prosequi  may  be  entered ii.  133 

replication  of  infancy,  when  bad       ii.  133 

general  issue,  what  may  generally  be  shown  under       ■     .    .     .  ii.  135 
what  matters  in  discharge  may  be  shown  under     .     .     .     .  ii.  136 
when  failure  of  consideration  may  be  shown  under    .     .     .  Ii.  136 
ATHEISTS, 

incompetent  witnesses i.  868-372 

statutes  concerning i  368,  n. 

mode  of  proving  atheism i.  370,  n. 

competency  of,  is  for  judge i.  870,  n. 

(See  Witnesses.) 
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ATTACHMENT,  Bio™ 

for  contempt i.  S19 

ATTENDANCE  OF  WITNESSES, 

how  procured      .* i.  809-319 

(See  WITNESSES.) 

ATTESTATION  OF  COPIES, 

mode  of, i.   606 

ATTESTING  WITNESSES, 

who  are i.  569 

declarations  of  deceased  witnesses  rejected,  why i.  126 

character  of,  impeachable i.  126,  n. 

when  not  required i.  571,  572 

(See  Private  Whitings.) 
ATTORNEY, 

may  prove  client's  handwriting i.  242 

when  his  admissions  bind  hia  client i.   186 

whether  a  competent  witness i  364,  386 

actions  by,  in  general ii.  138 

actions  for  fees,  evidence  in ii.  139 

by  partners ii.  140 

retainer,  effect  of ii.  141,  142 

authority  of ii.  139,  141,  note* 

conduct  of  business  by ii.  143 

extent  of  undertaking,  and  liability ii.  144, 143 

defences  to  action  by,  for  fees ii.  148 

when  negligence  may  be  shown     ,    .    . ii.  143 

what  damages  recoverable  against ii.  146 

when  amenable  to  summary  jurisdiction ii.  147 

actions  against,  for  misconduct  causing  loss  of  debt    ■    .     .    .  ii.  143 

loss  of  title ii.  149 

burden  of  proof  between  attorney  and  client,  in  equity    .     ■     .  ill.  253 
(See  Privileged  Communications.) 
AUCTIONEER, 

is  agent  of  both  buyer  and  seller i.  269 

AUTHORITY, 

when  it  need  not  be  proved ii.  310,  n. 

(See  Appointment  to  Office.) 

AUTREFOIS  ACQUIT ffi.  35-88 

AUTREFOIS  CONVICT iii.  36-88 

(See  Judgment.) 

AVERMENT i.  51-60,  n. 

(See  Allegations.) 
AWARD. 

(See  Arbitration  and  Award.) 


BALL, 

how  rendered  a  competent  witness  for  principal i.  430 

(See  Witnesses.) 
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BAILOR,  a*™, 

when  a  competent  witness i.  848 

BANE, 

books  of L  474-493 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 

BANK-BILL, 

holder  not  bound  to  explain  possession i.  81,  n. 

BANKERS'   CHECKS. 

(See  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.) 

BANKRUPT. 

admission  by  omission  of  debt  from  schedule i.  196 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  892 

BANKRUPTCY, 

effect  of  discharge  by,  to  restore  competency i.  430 

examination  in,  no  admission  by  bankrupt i.  226 

BAPTISM, 

proof  of i.  115,  n. 

register  of i.  408 

BARON  AND  FEME.     (See  Husband  and  Wm.) 

BARRATRT, 

what ui.  ee,  67 

indictment  for iii.  68,  a. 

proof  of iii.  67 

(See  Maintenance.) 

BASTARDY, 

cross-examination  of  complainant i.  458,  n. 

who  are  bastards ii.  150 

adulterine,  how  proved ii.  160,  n. 

when  parents  are  competent  witnesses ii.  151 

period  of  gestation ii.  152 

may  be  shown  by  proving  marriage  void ii.  158 

parents  divorced ii.  153 

may  not  be  shown  by  proving  marriage  voidable ii.  153 

when  legitimacy  will  be  presumed ii.  153 

BEGINNING  AND  REPLY, 

who  are  entitled  to i.  76 

whether  affected  by  proof  of  damages 1.  75,  76 

BELIEF, 

grounds  of i.  7-12 

how  far  admissible i.  440 

of  handwriting i.  675 

religious,  presumed I.  870 

(See  Experts  ;  Witnesses.) 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY, 

character  of  his  legal  writings i.  435  n. 

BEST  EVIDENCE, 

defined i.  82,  and  note 
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BIBLE,  bonx 

family  record  in,  when  evidence i.  104 

BIGAMY, 

proof  of ,  by  second  wile i.  886 

(S«  Poltqamt.) 

BILL  IN  EQUITY.  (See  Ejjcitt.) 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES, 

partiea  to,  when  incompetent  to  impeach 1.  190,  888-885 

non-joinder  of  partiea li.  25,  note  (b) 

by  what  law  governed ii.  153  a 

varieties  of  liability  and  remedies  upon ii.  164 

made  by  a  firm ii-  478,  note* 

material  allegations  in  actions  upon ii.  155 

must  be  pleaded  according  to  their  legal  effect ii.  14,  15 

(1.)  existence  of  the  instrument,  proof  of ii.  156,  157 

when  lost ii.  158 

when  made  by  partner ii.  187 

what  must  be  shown  under  the  general  issue ii.  157 

signature  of  the  instrument,  proof  of it.  158, 159,  182 

when  dispensed  with ii.  159,  and  note 

identity  of  the  instrument,  what  is  descriptive  of ii.  160 

of  parties  to  the  instrument,  proof  of ii.  156,  160 

currency,  when  value  of,  to  be  proved ii.  160 

usances,  when  to  be  proved ii.  160 

alteration  in i.  564,  note,  566,  668;  ii.  160,  and  note 

presentment  at  a  particular  place,  when  not  necessary     ...    it.  180 

(2.)  proof  that  defendant  is  a  part;  to  the  instrument ii.  161 

by  his  acceptance ii.  161 

by  liis  promise  to  accept  a  non-existing  bill      .     .     .     .    ii.  161,  n. 
proof  that  defendant  is  a  party  by  testimony  of  other  parties, 

when ii.  161 

(3.)  plaintiff's  interest,  or  title  to  sue,  must  be  proved ii.  163 

when  admitted  by  acta  of  defendant ii.  184 

limitation  of  such  admissions ii.  165 

admission  of  procuration,  what  is ii.  184 

of  mdorsements,  what  is ii.  165 

indorsements,  what  must  be  alleged  and  proved ii.  166 

partnership,  when  to  be  proved ii.  187 

indorsement  in  blank,  effect  of ii.  163,  n.,  168 

action  by  drawer  it,  acceptor,  evidence  in ii.  169 

indorser  p.  acceptor ii.  169 

accommodation  acceptor  i>.  drawer ii.  170 

other  actions  founded  on  return  of  bill,  evidence  in     .     .     .     .    ii.  169 

consideration,  when  impeachable ii.  171-173 

(4.)  plaintiff  must  prove  breach  of  contract  by  defendant  .     .     .    .    ii.  174 

presentment,  when ii.  174-176,  186  a 

presentment,  when  not  excused ii.  177 

at  what  time  to  be  made      . ii.  178,  179, 181 

at  what  place .    ..     .  ii.  180,  180  a,  180  6 
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BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES,—  Continued.  a«™» 
whan  provable  by  entries ii.  182 

protest,  when  necessary  to  be  proved ii.  183 

when  want  of,  excused ii.  184,  196 

when  not  necessary ii.  186 

dishonor,  notice  of,  necessary ii.  186 

due  diligence  in,  a  mixed  question ii.  186 

form  of  notice,  and  by  whom  to  be  given ii.  186 

when  to  be  given ii.  186,  187 

when  sent  by  post ii.  187,  188 

when  plaintiff  must  prove  that  it  was  received.     .     .     .     .    ii.  187 

when  received  as  collateral  security ii.  186  a 

when  agent  or  banker  treated  as  holder ii.  187  a 

where  parties  reside  in  the  same  town ii.  188 

variance  in,  what ii.  188 

when  waived ii.  190, 190  a 

when  not ii.  190 

knowledge  of  the  fact,  sufficient ii.  190  a,  n. 

probability  of  the  fact,  not ii.  190  a,  n. 

by  letter,  how  proved ii.  181,  198 

notice  to  produce ii.  191,  192 

to  what  place  to  be  sent ii.  194 

want  of  notice  of,  when  excused ii.  195,  196 

in  case  of  banker's  checks ii.  195  a 

excuse  need  not  be  averred ii.  197 

payment  by ii.  410-421 

defences  to  actions  on ii.  198-202 

by  impeaching  consideration ii.  199 

by  other  equities  between  original  parties ii.  300 

by  matter  in  discharge  of  acceptor ii.  201 

of  other  parties ii.  201 

by  matter  in  discharge  of  parties  collaterally  liable  .  .  .  ii.  202 
by  new  agreement ii.  202 

competency  of  parties  to,  as  witnesses ii.  208-207 

drawer ii.  203 

partner ii.  203, 486 

maker if.  204 

acceptor  or  drawee ii.  205 

payee ii.  206 

indorser ii.  207 

(See  iMnoKaxMEirr;  Pkomibbobt  Note;  WiTSTEftSEs.) 

BILL   OF  PARCELS, 

may  be  explained  by  parol i.  305,  n. 

BILL  OF  SALE, 

absolute,  may  be  shown  to  have  been  conditional  by  parol   .    i.  284,  n. 

BIRTH, 

proof  of i.  104,  116,  n.,  116,  498 

BIRTHPLACE, 

not  provable  by  common  repute i.  104 
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BISHOP'S  REGISTER,  bkix 

inspection  of i.  474 

nature  of i-  488,  484 

(See  Public  Books.) 

BLANK, 

in  an  instrument,  when  and  by  whom  it  may  be  filled  .     .     i.  667,  568, 

D68a 

BLASPHEMY, 

what iii.  68,  69 

indictment  for iii.  88,  n. 

proof  of iii.  70 

BONA  FIDES, 

question  for  jury i.  40,  n. 

BOND, 

absolute,  may  be  shown  by  parol  to  be  conditional      .    .     .  L  284,  n. 

consideration  for,  presumed i-  19 

office,  how  proved i-  678 

(See  Pbivate  Weitinqs.) 

BOOK  CHARGES, 

evidence  of,  what i.  118 

(See  Entbibs.) 

BOOKS, 

of  science,  not  admissible  in  evidence i.  44,  n. 

shop,  when  and  how  far  admissible  in  evidence  ....      i.  117,  118 
of  third  persons,  when  and  why  admissible    .     .      1.  115-220,  151-154 

of  custom- house,  inspection  of i-  475 

of  deceased  rectors i.  156 

office  books,  corporation  books,  be i.  474-476,  493-495 

(See  Hearsay;  Public  Rbcobds  and  Docomektb.) 

BOUNDARIES, 

surveyor's  marks  provable  by  parol i.  94 

judicially  noticed,  when i.  6,  n. 

ancient,  provable  by  hearsay i.  139,  n.,  145,  n. 

ancient  private,  what  declarations  will  prove i.  145,  n, 

declarant  must  have  competent  knowledge i.  145,  n. 

and  most  have  since  died i.  145,  n, 

Massachusetts  rule  as  to i.  145,  n. 

general  rule  in  United  States i.  145,  n. 

proved  by  surveyors i.  145,  n. 

parish,  proof  of .' i.  149 

when  provable  by  reputation i.  145,  n. 

rules  of  construction  as  to L  301,  n. 

BRIBERY, 

what iii.  71 

indictment  for iii.  71 

completed  by  the  offer iii.  72 

not  purged  by  refusal  to  act  as  promised iii.  72 

by  corrupting  a  voter,  how  proved iii.  73 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF i.  74-81 

does  not  shift  in  the  trial i-  74,  n. 
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BURDEN  OF   PROOF,  —  Continued.  g^^, 

different  from  weight  of  evidence i.  74,  n. 

extent  of L  74,  ll. 

in  criminal  cases i.  74,  n. 

of  license i.  79,  n. 

of  insanity i.  81,  n. 

of  alibi i.  81,  n. 

as  to  alteration i.  664,  n. 

(See  Onus  Pbobandi.) 
BURGLARY, 

what iii.  74,  76 

night-time  essential iii.  76 

breaking,  actual iii.  76 

constructive iii.  76,  77 

entry,  what  is iii.  78 

into  a  mansion  house iii.  79,  80 

inhabited iii.  79 

ownership  of  bouse iii.  81 

proof  of  intent iii.  82 

fact  of  breaking iii.  83 

time  of  breaking iii.  83 

BUSINESS, 

usual  course  of,  presumption  from i.  88,  40 


C. 

CALENDAR, 

prison  proves  commitment i.  498 

CANCELLATION, 

of  deed,  effect  of i.  266,  668 

of  will i.  288 

CANON  LAW, 

rules  of i  260  a,  n. 

CAPACITY, 

and  discretion,  presumed i.  28,  867 

CARE.  (Sm  Nigliqexce.) 

CARRIERS, 

when  admissible  as  witnesses i.  416 

liability  of,  and  remedies  agsinBt ii.  208 

forms  of  declaration  against ii.  210,  n. 

(1.)  contract,  proof  of ||-  209 

when  it  must  be  proved  in  tort    ..    . ii-  214 

termini  and  variance >i.  209 

proper  parties  to  the  suit ii.  210,  n.,  212 

common,  proof  of  contract  supplied  by  law ii-  210 

who  are  such ii-  211 

(2.)  delivery  of  goods,  proof  of ii.  213 

(8.)  loss  or  non-delivery  of  goods,  proof  of ii-  218 

when  plaintiff's  oath  admissible ii-  213 
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CARRIE  RS.  —  Continued.  tn!aa, 

proof  of  joint  interest  in  tuiinnptii ii.  214 

in  tort ii.  214 

whether  carrier  may  restrict  his  own  liability ii.  215 

notice  by,  burden  of  proving ii.  216 

when  by  advertisement,  proof  of ii.  216 

when  several  different  notices ii.  217 

effect  of,  how  avoided ii.  218 

waiver  of ii.  218 

negligence,  &c,  on  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof ii.  218 

private,  excused  by  accident ii.  210 

common,  what  excuses ii.  219 

when  excused  by  act  of  plaintiff ii.  220 

of  passengers,  liabilities  of,  as  to  persons ii.  221 

as  to  luggage ii.  221,  notes 

liable  only  for  negligence ii  222,  and  note,  222  o,  n. 

in  cases  of  mutual  negligence ii.  221,  n. 

of  passengers,  burden  of  proof  on ii.  222 

breaking  of  coach  presumptive  proof  of  negligence    .     .     .  ii.  222 

when  not  bound  to  receive  or  convey ii.  222  a 

who  are  passengers ii.  222,  note  (o) 

CASE,  ACTION  UPON  THE, 

distinction  between  trespass  and  case ii.  224,  225 

lies  for  injuries  to  relative  rights ii.  225 

whether  case  lies  for  injuries  to  absolute  rights  with  force      .     •  ii.  226 

proof  of  joint  interest  in  several  plaintiffs,  necessary     .     .     .     .  ii.  227 

of  joint  liability  in  defendants,  when  necessary     .    .     ■     .  ii.  228 

allegation  of  time,  when  material  to  be  proved ii.  229 

malice  and  negligence,  proof  of ii.  230,  and  note  (a) 

misrepresentation ii.  230  a 

for  injury  to  real  property ii.  230  6 

general  issue,  evidence  under ii.  231 

special  pleas,  when  necessary ii.  232 

damage  resulting  from  want  of  due  care  by  plaintiff      ii.  282  a,  and 

note  (a) 
liability  of  master  for  servants     .     .     ii.  224,  note  (6),  232  b,  and  notes 

for  waste ii.  654 

(See  Txkbfabs.) 

CERTAINTY, 

degree  of,  requisite  in  testimony i.  440 

CERTIFICATES, 

of  Secretary  of  State,  proof  by i.  479 

of  contents  of  record,  inadmissible i.  485,  498,  514,  t>. 

by  public  officers,  in  what  cases  admissible i.  485,  498 

CERTIORARI, 

to  remove  records i.  602 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST, 

when  his  admissions  are  evidence  against  his  trustee    .    .     .    .    i-  180 

CHAMPERTY.  (See  Maintcnance.) 
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CHANCERY.       (See  Answer;   Depositions;  Equity.)  Bhth* 

CHARACTER, 

best  evidence  of i.  55,  n. 

not  provable  by  particular  acts i.  65 

of  horse  may  be  proved  by  particular  acta i.  56,  n. 

not  admissible  to  impeach  credit  of  entries  .in  shop-books .     .   i.  118,  n. 

admissible  to  impeach  attesting  witness i.  126,  n. 

when  it  is  relevant  to  the  issue i.  54.  55 

when  provable  in  support  of  witness i.  469 

denned    .         i.  64,  n. 

always  relevant  when  jurors  assess  the  fines i.  64 

when  it  is  in  issue  in  criminal  cases iii.  35,  26 

in  courts- martial iii.  477 

of  person  injured iii.  27 

of  prosecutrix  for  rape iii.  211 

CHEATING, 

what  constitutes  this  crime iii.  B4 

indictment  for iii.  64 

selling  unwholesome  food iii.  So 

by  false  weights,  tokens,  && iii.  80 

proof  of  this  crime iii.  84,  87,  88 

CHILDREN, 

competency  of,  m  witnesses i.  867 

legitimacy  of,  presumed i.  28,  and  note 

(See  Legitimacy.) 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION, 

not  assignable,  when j.  173,  n. 

CIRCUMSTANCES, 

proof  of,  in  criminal  cases i,  13  a,  n. 

force  of i.  13  a,  n. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE i.  13,  13  a 

definition  of i.  13 

must  be  based  on  facts  proved  by  direct  evidence      .     .     .     .    i.  13,  n. 

must  be  a  strong  and  clear  inference  from  those  facts    .     .     .    i.  13,  a, 

weight  of,  is  for  jury i.  18,  n. 

quantity  of,  to  support  a  verdict i.  18,  n.  13  a,  13  a,  n. 

degrees  of i.  18  a 

(See  Evidence  ;  PRESUMPTIONS.) 
CITIZENSHIP, 

immaterial  as  to  effect  of  foreign  judgment i.  640 

CLERGYMEN, 

generally  bound  to  disclose  confessions  made  to  them  .     .      i.  229,  247 

by  statute,  such  confessions  are  privileged  in  some  States  .  i.  247,  n. 
CLERK, 

of  attorney,  when  not  compellable  to  testify i.  239 

COERCION, 

of  wife  by  husband,  when  presumed i.  28,  and  note 
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COHABITATION,  bon. 

M  ground  of  liability  of  husband  for  goods  sold  the  alleged  wife    i.  207 

when  presumptive  evidence  of  legitimacy  of  issue L  62 

COINCIDENCES, 

as  ground  of  belief i.  12 

COLLATERAL  FACTS, 

what  and  when  excluded i.  52,  443,  459 

admissible  if  connected  with  the  issue i.  62,  n. 

to  prove  value i.  52,  n. 

in  opinion  of  experts i.  52,  n. 

to  snow  motive i.  52,  n.,  53,  n. 

to  identify  person i.  52,  ft. 

admissibility  is  for  judge i.  62,  n. 

COLLATERAL  WRITINGS, 

provable  by  parol i.  80 

COLLISION, 

rules  for  avoiding iii.  406,  407,  and  notes 

competency  of  witnesses  in iii.  414 

COLOR, 

when  a  material  averment i.  65 

COMITY, 

international,  presumed i.  43 

COMMISSION, 

to  take  testimony i.  320 

COMMITMENT, 

proved  by  calendar i.  483 

COMMON, 

customary  right  of,  provable  by  reputation     .   i.  128,  181,  137,  n.,  405 
COMMON  CARRIERS. 

(See  Carrie  us.) 
COMMONER, 

when  a  competent  witness i.  605 

COMMON  REPUTE, 

evidence  of  relationship i.  103,  n. 

and  death 1.  104,  n. 

COMMUNICATIONS, 

privileged i.  237-246 

COMPARISON  OF  HANDWRITINGS i.  576-681 

(See  Pbjvatsi  Wnrrnras.) 
COMPETENCY, 

of  witness,  how  restored i.  430 

of  creditor,  as  witness i.  392 

of  defaulted  co-defendant i,  355-357 

of  corporator j,  430 

when  to  be  objected i,  421 

(See  Witness.) 
COMPLAINT, 

rcccnti  facto,  not  hearsay j.  102 

of  rape,  admissible  though  not  rtcenti  facto i.  102,  n. 

but  of  the  particulars,  queers i.  102,  n. 
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COMPROMISE,  hm 

offer  of,  not  an  admission i.  192 

is  presumed  to  be  made  without  prejudice i.  102,  n. 

CONCUBINAGE, 

not  provable  by  reputation i.  107,  n. 

CONDEMNATION, 

as  prize    .     . i.  Ml 

CONFESSIONS, 

difference  between  confimitr  juris  and  confessio  factt      ....      i.  98 

direct  and  indirect i.  213 

improperly  obtained,  admissible i.  193 

to  be  received  with  great  caution i.  214 

weight  of,  for  jury i.  214 

may  be  supported  by  corroborative  evidence i.  215,  n. 

in  writing,  must  be  proved  by  writing i.  215,  n. 

not  privileged  to  clergymen i.  229,  247 

to  physicians i.  248 

judicial,  conclusive i.  216 

extra-judicial,  not  conclusive,  without  corroborating  proof    .     .    i.  217 

the  whole  to  be  taken  together i.  218 

the  confession  must  be  complete i.  218,  n. 

witness   who    proves    it,    must    remember   substantially    the 

whole i.  218,  n. 

most  be  voluntary i.  219,  220 

the  voluntariness  is  decided  by  the  court i.  219,  n. 

and  must  be  shown  by  the  prosecutor i.  219,  n. 

prisoner  may  give  evidence  that  it  was  involuntary  .    .     ,     .  i.  219,  n, 
effect  of  phrase  "  you  had  better,"  on  confession      ...,{.  220,  n. 

effect  of  caution  or  advice  on  confession i.  220,  n. 

of  promise  of  pardon i.  220,  n. 

of  threatening  conduct i.  220,  n. 

of  arrest i   220,  n. 

influence  of  inducements  previously  offered  most  have  ceased  i.221,  222 

presumed  to  continue i.  221,  n. 

after  inducement,  and  after  caution  from  the  court.     .     .    .      i.  257  a 
made  under  inducements  offered  by  officers  and  magistrates  .     .    i.  222 
private  persons      .    .  i.  193  n.,  228 
generally  admissible  when  inducement  is  offered  by  one  not  in 

authority i.  228,  n. 

made  during  official  examination  by  magistrate   ....       i.  224-227 
form  of  examination  of  accused  before  a  magistrate  in  England  1. 224. 

answers  then  made,  admissible i.  224, 

answers  of  one  not  under  arrest  but  strongly  suspected     .    .  i.  224, 

answers  under  oath  not  admissible i.  224, 

what  inducements  do  not  render  inadmissible i.  i 

by  drunken  persons  admissible i.  229, 

by  rum  compos  admissible i.  229, 

or  made  in  sleep i.  229, 

made  under  illegal  restraint,  whether  admissible      .     .    .     .  i.  280, 

when  property  discovered  in  consequence  of i.  '• 

produced  by  person  confessing  guilt i.  * 
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CONFESSIONS,  —  Continued.  ftaenM 

by  one  of  several  jointly  guilty .     .    i.  233 

by  agent i-  234 

in  case  of  treason,  its  effect i-  233 

(See  Admissions.) 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

telegraphic  messages  not - L  249,  n. 

not  generally  privileged,  unless  in  certain  esses  .    .     .     .     L  237,  248 
(See  Evidence;  Privileged  Communications.) 

CONFIRMATION, 

of  testimony  of  accomplices  when  required i.  880-382 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS, 

as  to  legitimacy ii-  150,  n. 

as  to  crimes iii.  28 

CONGRESS, 

public  acts  of,  judicially  noticed S,  ». 

CONSENT, 

when  implied  from  silence i.  197-199 

difference  between,  and  submission iii.  60,  ».,  211 

CONSIDERATION, 

failure  of,  he  who  alleges  must  prove i.  81  ;  ii.  124 

whether  required  in  writing  under  Statute  of  Frauds    .     .    .  i.  288,  n. 
when  necessary  in  submission  to  arbitration   .    .     .     .    ii.  79,  note  (a) 

proof  of,  in  assumpsit .  ii.  105 

want  of,  in  defence  to  assumpsit ii-  130 

want  of,  provable  by  parol i.  284,  304 

for  specialty  and  negotiable  instruments,  presumed      i.  19  ;  ii.  171-173 

when  the  recital  of  payment  of,  may  be  denied i.  26 

when  it  must  be  stated  and  proved i.  66,  68 

when  a  further  consideration  may  be  proved i.  285,  304 

when  divisible ii.  186 

CONSOLIDATION  RULE, 

party  to,  incompetent  as  a  witness i.  395 

CONSPIRACY, 

defined iii.  89,  and  note;  90 

who  are  conspirators - iii.  40 

objects  of  the  crime iii.  90 

gist  of  the  offence iii.  90  a,  91 

mode  of  proof iii.  92,  93,  96 

acts  and  declarations  of  each  conspirator  admissible  against 

all i.  Ill;  iii.  94 

means  of  accomplishing,  when  to  be  alleged  and  proved     .     .    .   iii.  95 

proof  of  criminal  intent iii.  96 

acquittal  or  death  of  one  conspirator,  its  effect iii.  97 

admissibility  of  wife  of  one iii.  98 

liability  of  wife  to  indictment  with  her  husband iii.  88 

generally  not  competent  witnesses  for  each  other i.  407 

flight  of  one  conspirator,  no  evidence  against  another  .     .    ■    .    i.  233 
correspondence  between  conspirators,  when  admissible      ...   iii.  99 

CONSTABLE, 

confessions  made  under  inducements  by,  inadmissible ....    1.  222 
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CONSTRUCTION,  B^^,, 

when  for  court,  and  when  for  jury    .     .    .'    .  i.  49,  «.,  277,  n. ;  ii.  489 

defined J.  277 

rules  of i.  287,  n. 

(See  Written  Instruments.) 

CONTEMPT, 

attachment  for ],  gig 

may  be  issued  by  legislatures i.  809,  n. 

in  arresting  a  witness,  or  preventing  his  attendance      .     .     .    .    i.  316 

CONTINUANCE, 

presumption  of i.  41 

of  ownership  of  property i.  41,  n. 

of  insanity i.  41,  n. 

of  relations  of  parties i.  41,  n. 

of  residence  and  domicile i.  41,  n. 

CONTRACT, 

when  presumed i.  47 

is  an  entire  thing,  and  must  be  proved  as  hud i.  66 

what  is  matter  of  description  in i.  60-68 

parol  evidence  to  contradict  or  vary i.  275-305 

to  reform i.  296  a 

to  apply  to  its  subject i.  301 

to  prove  discbarge  of i.  802,  804 

substitution i.  803,  304 

time  of  performance i.  804 

(See  Accord  and  Satisfaction  ;  Account  ;  Acknowledg- 
ment; Admissions;  Agency;  Alterations  ;  Ambiguity  ;  An- 
cient Writings;  Arbitration  and  Award;  Assumpsit;  Bills 
of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  ;  Bond  ;  Boundaries  ; 
Carriers  ;  Construction  ;  Covenant  ;  Custom  ;  Damages  ; 
Deed;  Description;  Documents;  Entries;  Equity;  Estoppel; 
Executors  and  Administrators;  Expbrts;  Forgery;  Frauds, 
Statute  op;  Infancy;  Insurance;  Limitations,  Statute  of  ; 
Onus  Proband*;  Parol  Evidence;  Partnership;  Payment; 
Presumptions;  Private  Writings;  Seal;  Spoliation;  Ten- 
der; Witnesses;  Writing;  Written  Instruments.) 

CONTRADICTORY   STATEMENTS, 

when  proof  of,  admissible i.  462 

CONVEYANCE, 

of  legal  estate,  when  presumed i.  45,  n.,  46 

CONVEYANCER, 

communications  to,  privileged i.  241 

CONVICTION, 

record  of,  is  the  only  proper  evidence 1.  374,  875 

bow  procured i-  457 

of  crime,  how  it  affects  witness i.  372,  372,  n. 

must  be  proved  by  judgment i.  875,  n. 

(See  Witnesses.) 

COPIES, 

who  may  give 1.  485 

three  kinds  of i-  601 

may  be  used  to  refresh  recollection i-  438,  n. 
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COPIES,  —  Continued.  Bumm 

how  obtainable i.  471 

attested,  of  records,  proof  of i.  605 

examined,  of  records,  proof  of i.  608 

COPT, 

proof  by,  when  allowed  .     .     .    .    i.  91,  479-490,  513-520,  559-571,  n. 

office,  what  Bod  how  for  evidence       ...   - i.  607 

by  machines,  admissible i.  658,  n. 

.  of  a  copy,  admissible  when i.  558,  n. 

examined i.  508 

(.See  Public  Records  and  Documents  ;   Records  and 
Judicial  Writings.) 

COPYRIGHT H.  610-515 

action  for  infringing ii.  510 

proofs  by  plaintiff ii.  511-514 

entry  of  copyright ii.  611,  511  a 

authorship ii.  512 

assignment ii.  513 

infringement ii.  614 

defences  in  this  action ii.  515 

when  injunction  may  issne ii.  515 

inspection  of  the  work iii.  329 

(See  Patents.) 
CORPORATIONS, 

books  of i.  493 

their  several  kinds  and  natures i.  881-333 

shares  in,  ore  personal  estate i.  270 

libel  by iii.  179,  wtei 

CORPORATOR, 

when  admissible  as  a  witness .     .    .    .».  331-333 

admissions  by i.  176,  n. 

(See  Witnesses.) 
CORPUS  DELICTI, 

confession  as  proof  of i.  217 

importance  of  proving iii.  19,  30 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

the  whole  read i.  201,  n. 

diplomatic,  admissibility  and  effect  of i.  491 

(See  Letters.) 
CORROBORATION, 

of  accomplices i.  880-382 

of  answer  in  chancery i.  200 

in  perjury i.  257,  and  noie 

corroborative  evidence i.  881,  n. 

COSTS, 

liability  to,  renders  incompetent i.  401,402 

with  damages i.  262,  note  (ft),  268  a 

in  ejectment ii.  336 

(See  Witnesses.) 
CO-TRESPASSER, 

when  admissible  as  a  witness 1.  357,  859 

(See  Witnesses.) 
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COUNSEL,  Bbrm 

who  am i.  239 

clients  communications  to,  privileged i.  210,  211 

{See  Privileged  Communications.) 
COUNT, 

when  several,  and  when  not ii.  105,  n. 

COUNTERFEIT, 

whether  provable  by  admission i.  97,  n. 

COUNTERPART, 

whether  original  evidence i.  84,  n. 

if  any,  moat  be  accounted  for  before  secondary  evidence  is 

admitted i.  658 

COURTS, 

judicially  notice  what  is  generally  known i.  8 

ecclesiastical,  witnesses  in i.  260  a,  n. 

jurisdiction  of i.  S18,  641,  646,  658 

of  inferior,  or  special,  not  presumed i.  88  a,  n. 

proceedings  in,  how  proved i.  610,  618,  650 

admiralty,  seals  of,  judicially  noticed i.  6, 170 

judgments  of i.  525,  511 

exchequer,  judgments  in i.  625,541 

foreign,  judgments  in i.  640-618 

probate,  decrees  of,  when  conclusive i.  618,  560 

(See  Admiralty  ;   Arbitration  and  Award;  Courts-Martial  ; 
Equity  ;  Judicial  Notice.) 
COURTS-MARTIAL, 

Proceeding)  in 111.  468-475 

■  martial  law iii.  468,  468 

military  law iii.  468,  469 

jurisdiction iii.  470 

criminal  nature  of iii.  471 

accusation iii.  472 

charge  and  specification iii.  472 

answer iii.  473 

pleas iii.  478 

judge-advocate iii.  471 

courts  of  inquiry iii.  475 

Evidence, 

(1.)  General  nikt iii.  176-484 

as  to  relevancy iii,  478 

character iii.  177 

opinions iii.  478 

stranger  doing  the  act iii.  470 

substance  of  issue iii.  480 

time  and  place iii.  481 

best  evidence iii.  482 

exceptions  to  this  rule iii.  488 

official  character iii.  483 

(2.)  Attendance  ofwitnettet, 

military  persons iii.  485 

not  military iii.  485 
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COUBTS-M  ABTIAL,  —  Continued. 


how  sworn iii.  486 

(3.)   Competency  o/mtnettet, 

the  prosecutor iii.  407 

persons  infamous iii.  488 

interested iii.  488 

deficient  in  mind iii.  488 

deserters iii.  488 

joint  fellow-prisoners iii.  489 

(4.)  Examination  of  mitnate* iii.  401 

in  open  court iii.  480 

apart  from  each  other iii.  481 

in  writing  , iii.  492 

by  the  court,  iuo  tnolu iii.  498 

(6.)  Dtpotitiont, 

not  generally  allowed iii.  406 

admitted  in  cases  not  capital iii.  4Ha 

how  taken iii.  496 

(8.)   Writing* iii.  497 

report  of  a  court  of  inquiry iii.  498 

records  of  courts- martial iii.  499 

general  orders iii-  499 

articles  of  war iii.  49B 

should  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  .......  iii.  500 

private  letters iii.  601 

COVENANT, 

effect  of  alterations  upon i.  584-608 

declarations  in ii,239,  n.,  240,  n.,  242,  ».,  243,  n  ,  245,  «, 

no  general  issue  in ii.  233 

proof  of  the  instrument '    .  ii.  284 

performance  of  condition  precedent ii.  235 

breach  of  covenant ii.  236,  237 

of  covenant  of  indemnity ii.  238 

of  covenant  in  the  alternative ii.  236,  note  (4) 

breach  to  be  substantially  proved ii.  237 

notice,  when  necessary ii.  238 

against  defendant,  as  assignee  of  covenantor ii.  239 

defences  by ii.  289 

by  plaintiff,  as  assignee,  evidence  by ii.  240 

real,  what  are  such ii.  240 

who  may  sue  thereon ii.  240 

of  seisin,  what  is  a  breach  of ii.  241 

of  freedom  from  incumbrance,  breach  of ii.  242 

for  quiet  enjoyment,  breach  of it.  243 

of  warranty,  breach  of it  244 

against  assigning  and  underletting,  breach  of ii.  245 

to  repair,  breach  of ii.  245  a 

plea  of  mh  ett  factum,  effect  of ii.  248 

evidence  under ii.  248 

plea  of  performance,  who  must  prove ii.  247 

(See  Private  Writings.) 
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COVERTURE.  (See  Husband  aw.  Wife.)  h*™* 

CREDIT  OF  WITNESSES, 

is  for  the  jury i.  10,  n, 

mode  of  impeaching .>.,..       i.  401-469 

restoring j.  467 

collateral  facts  affecting i.  458 

matter  of  opinion i.  461,  n. 

CREDITOR, 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  392 

(See   Witnesses.) 

CRIME, 

defined Hi.  1 

how  far  one  is  proof  of  another i.  68 

burden  of  proof  of i.  74,  n.,  81,  n. 

amount  of  proof  of,  necessary L  13  a 

amount  necessary  in  civil  cases i.  13  a,  n. 

jointly  alleged,  must  be  jointly  proved i.  65,  n. 

variance  in  proof  of -    i.  66,  n. 

on  indictment  for,  judge  decides  the  law L  40,  n. 

conviction  of,  affects  credibility  of  witness i.  372,  n. 

must  be  proved  by  judgment i.  875,  n. 

competency  of  husband  and  wife,  on  trial  of  the  other  for     .  i.  334,  n. 

what  renders  incompetent i.  873,  874 

attempt  to  commit iii.  2 

intent iii.  12-18 

persons  capable  of  committing iii,  3 

infants iii.  4,  9 

insane  persons iii.  5,  9 

drunkenness iii.  6 

feme*  covert Iii.  7 

persons  under  constraint  and  duress iii.  7,  8 

idiots  and  lunatics iii.  9 

corporations iii.  9,  note  (a) 

how  to  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment iii.  10 

charge  of,  how  answered iii.  12 

proof  of  names iii.  22 

quantity  of  evidence  necessary iii.  29  and  note* 

destruction  of  evidence iii.  84 

not  excused  by  ignorance  of  law iii.  20 

when  excused  by  ignorance  of  fact iii.  21 

(See  Accessory  ;  Accomplice  ;  Adultery  ;  Arson  ;  Assault 
and  Battery  ;  Barratry  ;  Bastardy  ;  Blasphemy  ;  Bri- 
bery ;  Burglary  ;  Character  ;  Confessions  ;  Conspiracy  ; 
Conviction  ;  Corpus  Delicti  ;  Courts- Martial  ;  Drunken- 
ness; Embracery;  False  Pretences  ;  Forgery;  Homicide; 
Indictment  ;  Insanity  ;  Larcekt;  Libel  ;  Maintenance  ; 
Malice  ;  Malicious  Prosecution  ;  Particeps  Criminis  ;  Per- 
jury ;  Polygamy;  Presumptions  ;  Privileged  Communica- 
tions ;  Rape  ;  Riots,  Routs,  and  Unlawful  Assemblies  ; 
Robbery  ;  Treason  ;  Variance  ;  Witnesses.) 
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CRIMEN  FALSI,  fa™ 

what i.  373 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION,  ACTION  FOE, 

letters  of  wife  to  a  husband  admissible i.  102 

wife  competent  to  prove i.  251,  n.,  837,  n.,  344 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

of  parties i.  44S,  n. 

of  witnesses i.  445-407 

as  to  contents  of  letters i.  88,  437,  n. 

as  to  facts  evidenced  by  writings i.  96,  n.,  464,  n. 

observations  on  proper  mode  of i.  446,  n. 

(See  Withbsbes  ) 

CURRENCY,  when  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

CURTESY, 

tenant  by,  a  competent  witness  for  the  heir i  388 

CUSTODY, 

proper,  what i.  142 

CUSTOM  AND  USAGE, 

what ii.  248 

how  proved i.  128-139 

by  what  witness i.  405 

by  how  many  witnesses i.  260  a,  n. 

explains  lease i.  204 

of  law  merchant,  judicially  noticed i.  6,  n. 

but  local  mercantile  customs  not i.  5,  n. 

may  be  inferred  from  single  act i.  130,  n. 

how  far  provable  to  explain  writing i.  292-204 

how  different  from  prescription ii.  248 

usage,  how  proved ii,  249 

local,  how  proved .     .     .    ii.  249,250 

usage  of  trade,  what  and  how  proved ii.  251  and  note  (a) 

must  both  be  proved  by  evidence  of  facts  only ii.  252 

by  what  witnesses ii.  252 

usage  founded  on  foreign  laws,  how  proved ii.  252 

proof  of,  by  one  witness ii.  252 

customary  right  of  common,  provable  by  reputation,  i.  128, 181,  137,  n., 

405 
(See  Hearsay;    PsKSCRimos.) 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

books,  inspection  of i.  475 

contents  of,  how  proved i.  91 


DAMAGES, 

proof  of,  right  to  begin i.  75 

when  unliquidated i.  76 

waiver  of,  parol  evidence i.  304 

presumption  as  to  amount i.  48,  n. 

what,  and  when  given ii.  253 

vindictive  or  exemplary  .     .     .      ii.  253,  a.,  254,  note  (a),  275,  note  (a) 
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DAMAGES,—  Continued.  BMCntm 

general  and  special,  defined ii.  254 

to  be  assessed  by  the  jury H,  255 

nominal,  when  plaintiff  may  take  judgment  for  ....    ii.  251,  255 
must  be  the  natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  the  wrongful 

act ii.  258  and  note,  635  a 

liquidated,  how  to  be  proved ii.  257 

what  are  such ii.  258,  258 

proof  of,  not  confined  to  amount  and  value  alleged ii  260 

may  be  assessed  beyond  alleged  value ii.  260 

not  beyond  ad  damnum ii.  260 

measure  of,  general  rule ii.  258,  n.,  261 

when  no  particular  sum  or  quantity  is  proved ii.  255 

on  bills  of  exchange ii.  261 

on  contracts  to  deliver  goods ii.  261,  and  notes 

to  replace  stock ii.  261 

to  convey  laud ii.  281,  n. 

for  labor  and  service ii.  261,  261  a 

when  interest  is  allowed ,  ii.  261,  note  (6) 

on  breach  of  warranty  of  goods  and  deceit ii.  262  and  note* 

in  debt  on  bond ii.  263 

measure  of,  whether  beyond  the  penalty  and  interest    .     ii.  257,  n.,  268 

on  covenants  of  title ii.  264 

of  warranty ii.  264 

ordinarily  measured  by  the  actual  injury ii.  253,  n.,  265 

exceptions  to  this  rule ii.  265 

aggravated  and  mitigated,  when ii.  266 

in  actions  for  escape  and  taking  insufficient  bail .      ii.  265,  and  note  (b) 

against  sheriff ii.  500 

for  injuries  to  the  person ii.  267 

damages  for  mental  pain ii.  267,  note  (a) 

for  injuries  to  the  reputation ii.  267,  260 

for  malicious  prosecution ii.  456 

proof  of,  how  restricted ii.  268 

to  what  time  computed ii.  268  a 

when  costs  may  be  included ii.  262,  note  (□),  268  a 

prospective,  when  allowed ii.  268  b 

when  and  how  far  affected  by  the  character  and  rank  of  the 

parties ii.  260 

whether  affected  by  intention  of  the  party  ....    ii.  230  a,  270, 272 

when  dependent  wholly  on  the  intention ii.  271 

when  increased  by  bad  intention ii.  272 

evidence  in  mitigation  of    .    .    .     ii.  66,  98,  note  (a),  272,  458,  625 
when  excluded ii.  274 

in  aggravation  of ii.  273 

in  cane  for  nuisance ii.  474 

for  seduction ii.  577  a 

in  slander ii.  275 

In  trespass ii.  685  a 

in  assault  and  battery ii.  80,  B35  a,  note  (o) 

for  seduction ii.  579 
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DAMAGES,  —  Continued.  sktot 

in  trover ii.  276,  648 

in  violation  of  patents ii.  406,  n. 

for  waste ii.  650 

against  several  for  a  joint  tort ii.  377 

severall y  assessed,  election  de  melioribus  damni* ii.  277 

alia  enormia,  evidence  under  the  allegation ii.  378 

DATE, 

when  essential  to  be  proved iii.  12,  13,  180 

of  execution  of  an  instrument,  when  immaterial  in  pleading    ii.  12, 13 

when  reckoned  inclusive ii.  469,  n. 

of  contract,  when  material i.  604,  n. 

DAY, 

fractions  of,  presumption  as  to i-  40,  «. 

DEADLY  WEAPON, 

presumption  from  use  of i.  18 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

competent  witness i.  366 

DEATH, 

when  presumed i.  29,  90,  35,  41 

proof  of i.  560 

letters  of  administration  as  proof  of i.  41,  550 

amount  of  proof  required  in  different  cases,  in  general      .     .    ii.  278  a 

proof  of,  in  what  cases  usually  required ii.  278  6 

direct  proof  of ii.  278  e 

indirect  proof ii.  278  d 

by  documents it.  278  d 

identity  of  persons,  proof  of ii.  278  d 

indirect  oral  evidence  of ii.  278  « 

burden  of  proof ii.  276  e,  and  note  (a) 

presumption  of  life ii.  278  e,  and  note  (a) 

of  death ii.  278/ 

diligent  inquiry  necessary iL  278/ 

proof  of,  by  family  conduct ii.  278  g 

by  reputation i.  103-108,  note*;  ii.  278  a 

amount  of  proof  required  in  actions  for  possession  of  the  realty    ii.  278  A 

personalty .    .    il.  278  ft 

DEBT, 

lies  for  sum  certain ii.  279 

forms  of  declarations  in ii.  279 

plea  of  nan  eat  factum,  evidence  under    ....   ii.  27B,  292,  293,  300 

nil  debet ii.  280,  281  281  o,  282,  287 

nil  habuit  in  tenement^ ii.  281 

statute  of  limitations    .' ii.  282 

former  recovery ii.  282 

for  a  penalty,  proof  in  support  of ii.  283,  284 

proof  in  defence ii.  28S 

for  bribery  at  an  election,  proof  in  support  of ii.  286 

proof  in  defence ii.  287 

for  an  escape ii.  288 
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DEBT,  —  Cmiimied.  Bwnoi. 

assignment  of  breaches  on  record ii.  289 

plea  of  solvit  ad  diem,  evidence  under il.  290,  391 

solvit  post  diem ii.  290,  291 

parol  proof  of,  satisfaction  of  judgment     .    .     .    .  ii.  291  a,  and  notes 

DECEASED  WITNESS, 

testimony  of,  at  former  trial,  when  admissible     ....      i.  169-168 

admits  testimony  of  a  party  to  suit i.  168,  n. 

whether  admissible  in  civil  and  criminal  cases i.  163,  n. 

when  out  of  jurisdiction i.  163,  n. 

when  kept  away  by  opposite  party i.  163,  n. 

when  taken  in  writing,  may  be  proved  orally i.  163,  n. 

depends  on  cross-examination  in  previous  trial i.  164,  n. 

must  be  in  trial  between  same  parties i.  164,  n. 

and  must  be  substantially  proved  as  given  at  former  trial      .  i.  165,  n. 

may  be  proved  by  any  one  who  heard  it i.  166,  ». 

bow  affected  by  interest  of  witness i.  167,  n. 

DECLARATIONS, 

kinds  admissible  as  original  evidence i.  128 

dying i.  166-162,  346;  iii.  286 

of  agents,  bind  principal,  when i.  118,  234 

of  deceased  attesting  witnesses,  rejected  why i.  126 

of  conspirators j.  11] 

in  disparagement  of  title     . i.  109 

as  to  domicile i.  106 

of  perambulators i.  148 

of  family,  in  matter  of  pedigree j.  103,  104  a 

qualifying  acts i.  108, 109 

of  partners,  agents,  and  third  persons ].  112-117 

of  deceased  persons  to  prove  boundaries i.  145,  n. 

(See  alto  Boondarihs.) 

against  interest 1.  147-155, 169-212 

(See  Admission  a.) 

and  replies  of  persons  referred  to L  182 

of  husband  and  wife  against  each  other i.  845,  846 

by  interpreter,  provable  aliunde i.  183 

of  intestate  binding  upon  administrators i.  189 

of  owner  as  affecting  titles i-  106, 109 

of  war,  admissibility  and  effect  of i.  491 

of  spectators  of  a  picture  as  to  its  meaning  not  hearsay     .     .  i.  101,  n. 

Mragetta i.  108-116;  iii.  149 

whether  they  must  be  contemporaneous  with  some  act      .    .  i.  108,  n. 

as  to  title i.  109 

(See  alto  Res  Gists.) 

under  oath i.  126 

as  to  pedigree i.  134 

of  former  owner  as  to  title i.  189, 190 

(See  Dtbo  Dkclahatiohb  j  Hbabbay.) 

DECREES, 

of  probate  and  ecclesiastical  courts i.  650 
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DECREES  IN  CHANCERY,  gK«0, 

proof  of I,  611 

their  admissibility  and  effect i.  660,  661 

DEED, 

estoppel  by i,  22-34 

when  presumed i.  45,  n.,  40 

how  to  be  set  out  in  pleading i.  69 

cancellation  of,  when  it  divests  the  estate i.  265,  568 

number  of  witnesses  required  to i.  274 

delivery  of i.  508  a,  n. 

may  be  shown  by  parol  to  be  mortgages i.  284,  n. 

what  is  matter  of  description  in i.  68,  88 

enrolment  of i.  673,  n. 

estoppel  by i.  24,  25,  211 

execution  of i.  56S,  572 

how  far  put  in  issue  by  plea  of  non  at  factum ii.  2Q3 

bow  proved ii.  294 

proof  of  signing ii.  296  and  nota 

of  sealing ii.  298  and  nolet 

of  delivery ii.  297  and  nota 

foreign  authentication ii.  293 

acknowledgment  and  registry ii.  299 

plea  of  mm  at  factum,  what  may  be  shown  under  by  defendant    ii.  279, 

2S2,  293,  300 

burden  of  proof,  when  on  plaintiff ii.  294,  300 

on  defendant ii.  300 

ancient,  presumption  in  favor  of i.  21,  143,  144,  564,  670 

prove  themselves i.  670 

produced  by  adverse  party,  how  proved i.  571 

the  holder,  how  proved i.  681 

where  attesting  witness  is  not  to  be  had i.  572 

alterations  in i.  564,  n.,  666-588 

execution  of,  how  proved i.  569,  n. 

presumption  as  to  date  of i.  88,  n. 

as  to  seal  of i.  38,  n. 

certified  copy  of,  proves  what i.  484,  n. 

registered  or  recorded  copy,  when  admissible i.  91,  n. 

proof  of  contents  of,  by  admission  of  party i.  98,  n. 

(See  Ancient  Writings;  Covenant;  Documents;   Wmiikss.) 
DEFAULT, 

judgment  by,  its  effect  on  admissibility  of  the  party  as  a  witness 

for  co-defendants L  856-357 

DEGREES, 

in  secondary  evidence i.  84,  ».,  683,  n. 

DELIVERY, 

of  deed i.  668  a,  n. 

entry  in  shop-books,  evidence  of i.  118,  n. 

(See  Dbkd.) 
DEMAND, 

when  necessary  to  be  proved ii.  174-182 

(See  Notice.) 
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DEMONSTRATIO  FALSA,  tenor 

parol  evidence  to  correct i.  801 

DEMURRER, 

answer  and  plea  in  chancery,  effect  of i.  661 

DEPOSIT, 

of  money,  to  restore  competency  of  a  witness i.  430 

DEPOSITIONS, 

inferior  evidence i,  830 

of  witnesses  subsequently  interested,  whether  admissible  .      i.  167, 168 

residing  abroad,  when  and  how  taken i.  820 

distance  of  residence,  how  reckoned i.  822,  n. 

sick,  &a i.  220,  821,  322,  n. 

in  general,  manner  of  taking i.  820-324 

inperpttuum i.  824,  825,  652;  iii.  325 

may  be  used  to  assist  memory 1.  436,  ft. 

taken  in  chancery,  how  proved,  to  be  read  at  law    .    .     .      i.  552,  654 

foreign i.  562 

to  be  read  in  another  action,  complete  identity  of  parties  not 

requisite i.  658,  554;  iii.  841-343 

to  prove  custom,  prescription,  seisin,  &c i.  555 

to  be  read  in  another  action,  power  of  cross-examination  requisite  i.  554 
when  admissible  against  strangers i.  555 

(See  WITNESSES.) 

under  commission i.  517 

in  behalf  of  defendant  in  criminal  cases i.  820,  »■ 

and  verdict  to  prove  reputation i.  555 

use  of,  when  admission  of  facts  deposed  to i.  553,  n. 

not  admissible  in  criminal  cases iii.  11 

mode  of  taking  in  chancery iii.  819-326 

in  chancery,  when  read  by  consent,  ef  tent  of  the  admission  .    .    i.  326 

of  party,  when  admissible iii.  826 

taken  in  another  suit,  when  admissible iii.  328 

taken  in  a  cross-cause iii.  342 

taken  in  exchequer,  when  admissible  in  chancery    ....      iii.  343 

in  admiralty iii.  438-435 

(See  Coubts-Mabtlu.  ;  Equity,  4;  Witnesses.) 

DESCRIPTION, 

what  is  matter  of L  66-72 

yields  to  name i.  301 

in  general i.  66-64 

in  criminal  cases i.  65 

in  contracta      >.     .    •    . i.  66—68 

in  deeds i.  68,  69 

in  records i.  70 

in  prescription 1-71 

false  effect  of i-  801 

DESTRUCTION  AND  FABRICATION  OF  EVIDENCE, 

presumption  from i.  87 

DETECTIVES, 

credibility  of ii-  46,  note  (o) 

(Set  Accomplice.) 
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DEVISE,  e***m 

must  be  in  writing i.  272 

admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  explain i.  287,  288-291 

DILIGENCE, 

generally  question  for  jury i.  49,  n. 

DIPLOMA, 

of  physician,  when  necessary  to  be  shown i.  195,  n- 

DISCHARGE, 

in  bankruptcy,  restore*  competency i.  130 

of  written  contract,  by  parol i.  302-304 

DISCHARGE  ON  EXECUTION, 

receipt,  variable  by  parol i.  305 

DISCLAIMER, 

in  abatement u.  23 

DISCOVERT, 

answer  to  bill  for,  its  effect iii.  289,  290 

□f  documents,  when  it  may  be  had iii.  298-303 

bill  for,  superseded  in  the  Federal  courts  by  notice  to  produce  .   iii.  304- 

306 

practice  in  State  eonrts iii.  304,  n. 

(A'«  Privileged  Communications.) 
DISCRETION  AND  CAPACITY, 

presumed i.  28 

DISFEANC  HISEMENT, 

of  a  corporator,  to  render  him  a  competent  witness i.  430 

DISPARAGEMENT  OF  TITLE, 

declarations  in • I.  109 

DIVORCE, 

upon  confession  of  adultery  decreed i.  217 

competency  of  husband  and  wife  aa  witness  in  proceedings  for     i.  334,  n. 

foreign  sentence  of,  its  effect i.  644,  545 

decree  against,  as  evidence  of  facts  set  up  in  defence    .    .    .     .    i-  525 
DOCUMENTS, 

production  of,  how  secured i.  809 

produced  on  tvbptena  duett  tecum i.  809 

how  described  in  subpoana i.  809,  n. 

presumption  as  to  date  of L  88,  n. 

as  to  seal  of i.  88,  n. 

executed  in  duplicate  or  counterpart  are  primary  evidence  of  con- 
tents  i.  84, «. 

ancient,  contents  proved  by  documents i.  84,  n. 

contents  of,  proved  by  the  writing  itself l.  84,  n. 

secondary  evidence,  when  admissible i.  84,  91-94 

proof  of  loss  of,  made  to  judge i.  84,  n. 

contents  of,  when  proved  by  admission i.  98,  n. 

ancient,  prove  themselves i.  141,  n. 

must  be  thirty  years  old i.  141,  n. 

age  at  trial  determines  admissibility i.  141,  n. 

are  admissible  without  proof  of  possession i.  J 43,  n. 

{See  Admiralty;  Ancient  Whitings;  Equity,  8;  Public  Records 
and  Documents;  Writings;  Written  Instruments.) 
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DOMICILE,  a«™, 

declarations  as  to i.  108 

DOUBT, 

reasonable,  prisoner  has  benefit  of i.  228,  n. 

DQWER, 

tenant  in,  a  competent  witness  for  heir i.  889 

DRIVER, 

of  carriage,  when  incompetent  as  a  witness i.  396 

DRUNKENNESS, 

confession  during        i.  220 

contract  during ii.  171,  n.,  800,  374 

bow  far  it  excuses  crime iii.  6,  148 

insanity  caused  by,  when  a  defence ii.  374 ;  iii.  6 

DUCES  TECUM, 

subpceoa i.  414,  658;  iii.  805 

(5m  Equftt;  Private  Whitings;  Witnesses.) 
DUPLICATE, 

most  be  accounted  for,  before  secondary  proof  admitted    .    .     .  i.  658 

notarial  instruments  and  deeds,  originals i.  97,  n. 

DURESS, 

admissions  made  under i.  IBS 

what ii.  801  and  note  (a) 

per  minas ii.  801 

of  imprisonment ii.  302 

money  obtained  by ii.  121 

DUTY, 

performance  of,  presumed i.  227 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

what  is  meant  by,  in  a  charge  of  arson iii.  62 

DYING  DECLARATIONS, 

when  admissible,  value  and  effect  of      .     .    .  i.  156-162,  349;  iii.  236 

admissible  only  in  cases  of  homicide i.  166,  n. 

admissibility  of,  is  for  judge i.  100,  n. 

must  be  relevant i.  156,  n. 

must  be  definite i.  156,  n. 

must  be  uttered  after  loss  of  all  hope i.  158,  n. 

must  not  be  hearsay,  or  ret  inter  alio* i.  169,  n. 

nor  opinion i.  159,  n. 

may  be  in  answer  to  leading  questions i.  169,  n. 

or  in  form  of  deposition i.  169,  n. 

when  admitted  as  to  contemporaneous  homicides      .     .     .     .  i.  166,  n. 

when  objectionable  from  incompetency  of  declarant  as  witness  i.  157,  n. 

not  excluded  by  atheism  of  declarant i.  157,  n. 

as  to  subsequence  of  death i  168,  n. 

when  taken  in  writing,  quart  if  it  may  be  proved  orally    .     .  i.  160,  n. 

impeachable  by  showing  unbelief  of  declarant i.  162,  n. 

whether  admissible  in  civil  cases i.  166,  n. 

of  deceased  subscribing  witness  inadmissible  to  impeach  in- 

" i.  126, 166,  ». 

(See  HlABBAT.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  a*™. 

number  of  witnesses  required  in i.  260  a,  n. 

what,  part  of  their  jurisdiction  known  hare i.  618,  559 

proceedings  in,  how  proved,  &c i.  510,  518 

their  effect i.  550 

EJECTMENT, 

defendant  in,  when  a  competent  witness i.  860 

nature  of,  and  ground  of  recovery  in ii.  803 

points  to  be  proved  by  plaintiff ii,  804 

title  of  plaintiff,  when  not  necessary  to  be  proved ii.  305 

who  are  estopped  to  deny  it ii.  305 

title,  proof  of,  by  payment  of  rent ii.  806 

when  both  parties  claim  under  the  same  person     .     .    .     .  ii.  807 

possession  of  the  lands  by  defendant,  proof  of ii.  308 

title  of  heir  or  devisee,  proof  of  pedigree  and  descent  .     .     .    .  ii.  800 

seisin  of  ancestor ii.  810,  311 

entry,  by  whom  made ii.  312 

title  of  remainder-man,  &c,  proof  of ii.  813 

of  legatee  of  term  of  years,  proof  of ii.  314 

of  executor  or  administrator,  proof  of ii.  315 

of  guardian ii.  315 

of  purchaser  under  sheriff  'a  sale ii.  316 

title  by  a  joint  demise ii.  817 

by  several  demises ii.  317 

when  proved  to  be  to  part  only  of  Hie  land ii.  317 

ouster  of  one  tenant  in  common,  or  joint  tenant  by  another  .     .  ii.  318 
by  landlord  against  tenant,  claimant  must  prove  tenancy  deter- 
mined      ii.  819 

by  lapse  of  lime ii.  820 

by  notice  to  quit ii.  821 

service  of  notice ii.  822,  824 

form  of  notice ii.  823 

notice,  when  necessary ii.  825 

when  waived ii.  325 

by  forfeiture ii.  826-328 

for  non-payment  of  rent ii.  826 

for  other  breach ii.  827 

for  underletting ii.  328 

between  mortgages  and  mortgagor ii.  326 

defence  of  mortgagor,  by  proof  of  payment ii.  830 

usury ii.  330 

what  may  be  shown  in  defence  of  this  action ii.  831 

damages  in ii.  332 

trespass  for  mesne  profits ii.  832,  833 

defendant's  entry ii.  888 

plaintiff's  possession ii.  334 

trespass  for  defendant's  occupancy ii.  386 
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EJECTMENT,  —  Continued.  Sarcrar 

what  costs  and  damages  plaintiff  may  recover ii.  386 

lasting  improvements,  remedy  of  defendant  for  .     ii.  837,  and  nott  (a) 

other  defences  in ii.  8S7 

(See  Real  Actioks.) 
EMBRACERY, 

what iii.  100 

indictment  for iii.  100,  n. 

proof  of iii.  101 

ENROLMENT, 

of  deeds i.  573,  n. 

ENTRIES, 

not  impeachable  by  proof  of  character  of  party i.  US.  n. 

by  steward i.  147, 155 

against  interest  and  in  the  course  of  duty  distinguished     .     .  i.  116,  n. 
made  in  course  of  duty,  admitted  if  maker  is  dead  .     .    .    .  i.  115,  n. 

in  registry  of  baptisms  admissible i.  115,  n. 

in  parly's  bookB  of  account,  admissible  to  prove  what   .     .     .  i.  117,  n. 

most  be  made  in  ordinary  course  of  business i.  117,  n. 

mnst  be  original  entries  and  not  copies i.  117,  n. 

minutes  and  records  as i.  115,  n. 

in  shop-books i.  117-119 

not  instruments i.  116,  n. 

by  third  persons,  when  and  why  admissible    .  i.  115-117,  130,  151-155 

by  deceased  rector i.  156 

by  deceased  attorney  prove  service  of  notice i.  116 

ENTRY, 

forcible,  tenant  incompetent  witness  in i.  408 

EQUITY, 

parol  evidence  to  rebut *    .     .      i.  298  a 

jurisdiction  in  matters  of  account ii.  34,  86 

Proceeding)  in iii.  256-286 

diversities  of  practice  ...» iii.  267 

English  practice iii.  255,  267,  n. 

practice  in  America iii.  256-259 

trial  by  jnry iii-  260-266,  837-839 

structure  of  bill iii.  274 

demurrers,  pleas,  and  answers i.  551 

generally  same  at  law iii-  250 

wherein  differing iii.  260-254 

objections  to  mode  of  taking iii.  262 

burden  of  proof iii-  253,  and  note  (a) 

fraud  sometimes  presumed iii.  254 

facta  when  presumed iii-  272 

of  conversations  not  expressly  charged  in  bill  or  answer  iii.  828,  n. 

of  facts  not  specifically  alleged iii.  856 

when  admissible iii-  357 

i.  thingi  judicially  noticed iii.  269-271 
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EQUITY,  —  Continued.  Swno» 

2.  admissions Hi.  372 

tn  bill,  evidence  against  the  plaintiff  .    .    .  i  212,  651  ;  iii.  274,  276 

for  the  plaintiff iii.  276 

judicial,  in  equity iii.  292 

strictly  interpreted iii.  203 

contrary  to  law,  not  allowed iii.  294 

oral,  when  provable  in  equity iii.  323,  o. 

in  answer,  when  evidence  against  the  defendant   .     .     .    iii.  277-282 

of  infant iii.  278-2S0 

of  husband  and  wife iii.  278 

of  wife  alone iii.  278 

of  idiota iii.  280 

what  parts  to  be  read  in  evidence iii.  281 

manner  of  statement  materiel iii.  282 

of  one  defendant,  whether  evidence  against  another  i.  178;  iii.  283 

for  another iii.  283 

when  evidence  in  defendant's  favor     .     .  i.  351,  661 ;  iii.  284,  285 

nature  of  answer iii.  281 

test  of  its  responsive  character iii.  285,  290 

not  sworn  to,  its  effect iii.  286 

limitations  of  its  general  admissibility  in  defendant's  favor  iii.  287 

how  far  regarded  as  mere  pleading iii.  281,  287 

when  taken  as  true,  though  not  responsive iii.  288 

their  effect  as  evidence iii.  289,  358 

what  proof  necessary  to  outweigh  it iii.  280 

statute  provisions  on  this  subject iii.  269,  n. 

effect  in  evidence  for  defendant  limited  to  responsive  parts    iii.  290 

different  rule  at  law iii.  290 

to  bill  of  discovery iii.  291 

in  case  of  supplemental  bill iii.  291  a 

S.  document* iii.  295-311 

production  of iii.  29 5-297 

right  to  call  for  .     . iii.  298 

referred  to  in  the  answer iii.  299 

not  referred  to iii.  299 

privileged,  in  what  cases iii.  300,  and  note* 

where  to  be  produced iii.  301 

produced  for  defendant  by  cross-bill iii.  302 

exceptions  to  this  rule iii.  303 

cross-bill  not  thus  required  in  United  States  courts     .     .      iii.  304 

State  practice  as  to  production iii.  304,  n. 

when  in  hands  of  a  third  person,  how  produced     .     .     .      iii.  305 

proof  of  execution iii.  306,  308 

rights  of  parties  obtaining  production iii.  807 

may  inspect  and  take  copies iii.  807 

genuineness,  mode  of  compelling  admission  of  .     .    .      iii.  808,  n. 
proved  by  depositions iii.  308 

at  viva  voce iii.  309,  310 

mode  of  examination  viva  eoet,  in  equity  . 
formal  proof  of,  gives  no  right  of  ii 
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EQUITY,  —  Continued.  BMnMI 

4.  witnesses, 

competency  of      , ill.  818 

co-plaintiff iii.  814 

nominal  plaintiff iii.  814 

defendant,  for  plaintiff iii.  815 

trustee iii.  816,  now  (a) 

effect  of  plaintiff  ■  examining  defendant iii.  816 

competency  of  plaintiff  for  defendant iii.  317 

co-defendants,  for  and  against,  each  other    iii.  318,  and  note  (a) 
depotition*, 

mode  of  taking iii.  318-324 

inperpeluam iii.  825 

read  by  consent,  extent  of  admission iii.  826 

of  parly,  when  admissible iii.  826 

taken  in  another  suit iii.  326,  841 

taken  in  a  cross-cause iii.  842 

in  exchequer iii.  843 

when  suppressed iii.  846,  819-852 

amendment  of iii.  347,  352 

6.  inspection  in  aid  of  proof, 

when  admitted  in  equity iii.  328,  329 

6.  further  information  or  proof, 

when  required  by  the  court  in  equity iii-  330-339 

by  evidence  viva  voce iii.  831 

by  reference  to  a  master iii.  320,  882 

authority  of  the  master iii.  833-336 

(See  Master  in  Chancery.) 

bj  a  feigned  issue iii.  837-839 

7.  evidence  allowed  on  special  order, 

in  what  cases iii.  840-343 

proceedings,  papers,  and  depositions  in  another  cause  iii.  841 

depositions  in  a  cross-cause iii.  342 

taken  in  the  exchequer iii.  843 

or  in  admiralty iii.  843 

of  parties      .     .     .     .' iii.  344 

of  interested  persons iii.  844 

in  taking  an  account iii.  844 

to  supply  omission iii.  345 

to  correct  mistakes iii.  345-347 

to  impeach  credit iii.  348 

Exclusion  of  Evidence, 

1.  suppression  of  deposition* iii.  349-352 

for  leading  interrogatories iii.  850 

scandal  and  impertinence iii.  350,  853 

irregularity Hi.  861 

unfinished  examination iii.  802 

S.  objection*  at  the  hearing iii.  853-639 

what  are  admissible iii.  858 

to  outweigh  the  answer iii.  851 
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EQUITY,  — Continued.  Bamn, 

2.  objection!  at  the  hearing, 

irrelevancy  of  proofs iii.  355-857 

not  the  best  evidenoe iii.  359 

incompetency  of  witness iii.  850,  858,  869 

Parol  Evidence, 

admissible  to  control  writings iii.  380-364 

mistake iii.  860  snd  note* 

specific  performance iii.  861 

rescission  of  contract iii.  862 

reformation  of  contract iii.  863 

to  show  a  deed  to  be  a  mortgage iii-  8H 

to  raise  a  trust iii.  865 

to  rebut  a  presumption iii.  866,  367 

(See  Pakox  EraiEBCE.) 
Weight  of  Evidence, 

1.  admissions  in  pleadings iii.  870,  378,  374 

oath  of  accounting  party iii.  871,  372 

2.  testimony  of  witnesses iii.  875-878 

8.  affidavits iii.  879-365 

their  requisites iii.  880 

their  office iii.  881 

how  sworn iii.  382,  883 

where  taken iii.  883 

their  effect iii.  881,  385 

(See  DlBOOTZBT.) 

ERASUBE i.  684-568  a 


sheriff s  liability  for  .     .     .' ii.  580 

ESTOPPEL, 

principle  and  nature  of L  22,  23,  n.,  204-210 

in  deed  must  be  mutual i.  211,  n. 

by  written  instructions i.  276,  n. 

by  deed,  who  are  estopped,  and  in  what  cases    .    .    .    .  i.  24,  25, 211 

as  to  what  recitals i.  26 

en paif' i.  207 

ratification  by i.  269 

by  admissions i.  27 

by  conduct i.  27 

(See  Admissions.) 

EVIDENCE, 

nature  and  principles 1.  1-8 

and  proof  distinguished i.  1 

demonstration,  what  . i.  1 

cumulative,  what i.  2 

sufficiency,  for  jury 1.  2, 19,  n. 

competency,  for  court i.  2 

basis  of i.  7-12 

degrees  in  circumstantial i.  18  o 

definition i.  1 

moral,  what , i.  1 
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EVIDENCE,  —  Continued.  Dvnur 

competent i.  2 

satisfactory  and  sufficient i.  2 

direct  and  circumstantial i.  18, 13,  n. 

presumptive,  (See  FsiUUIfPTlON.) 

relevancy  of i.  40-66 

general  rules  governing  production  of i.  60 

must  correspond  with  the  allegations  and  be  confined  to  the  issue     i.  61 

of  knowledge  and  intention,  when  material i.  53 

how  far  necessity  modifies  rules  of i.  348,  n. 

six  practical  rules  concerning i.  584,  n. 

of  character,  when  material  to  the  issue i.  54,  56 

proof  of  substance  of  issue  is  sufficient i.  50-78 

rules  of,  the  same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases i.  66 

meaning  of  "weight  of  evidence" i.  74,  n. 

the  best  is  always  required i.  82 

what  is  meant  by  best  evidence i.  82 

primary  and  secondary,  what i,  84 

secondary,  whether  any  degrees  in .     .     .    i,  84,  «.,  682 

oral,  not  to  be  substituted  for  written,  where  the  law  requires 

writing 1.  88 

oral  not  to  be  substituted  for  written  contract i.  87 

for  any  writing  material  to  the  contro- 

•  versy i.  88 

unless  collateral i.  80 

for  written  declaration  tn  extremis     .     .  i.  161 

of  customs t.  128-139,  405 

of  deceased,  sick,  absent,  or  insane  witness i.  163-169 

(Set  Dkceamed  Witness.) 
destruction,  fabrication,  and  spoliation  of,  presumptions  from      .  i.  87 

notice  to  produce i.  561 

when  may  be  called  for  on  notice 1.  563 

order  of,  and  course  of  trial i.  409  a 

in  discretion  of  judges i.  52,  n. 

affirmative  more  weighty  than  negative i.  74,  n. 

voluntary  destruction  of  instruments  of,  effect  of i.  84,  n. 

of  absent,  deceased,  and  disqualified  witness i.  163,  n. 

order  of i.  469,  n. 

when  it  may  be  given,  though  a  writing  exists i.  DO 

exceptions  to  the  rule  which  rejects  secondary  evidence  in,  — 

1.  case  of  public  records i.  91 

2.  official  appointments i  92 

8.  result  of  voluminous  facta,  accounts,  &c.  .     .  i.  93 
4.  inscriptions  on  monuments,  &c  .    .    .    i.  94,  105 

6.  examinations  on  the  voir  dire i.  95 

0.  some  cases  of  admission i.  96 

7.  witness  subsequently  interested,  his  former 

deposition  admissible     ......     i.  168 

excluded  from  public  policy,  what  and  when i.  230-254 

professional  communications     .     .     .  i.  237-248 

proceedings  of  arbitrators i.  249 

secrets  of  state i.  250, 251 

vol.  in.  33 
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EVIDENCE,  —  Continued.  bom 

proceedings  of  grand  jurors i.  262 

indecent,   or   injurious   to   the   feelings    of 

others i.  253,  M4 

communications  between  husband  and  wife,  i.  251, 
331-345 

illegally  obtained,  still  admissible i.  254  o 

what  amonut  necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason      .     i.  255,  256; 

iii.  246 

of  perjury     .     .     .    i.  257 

to  overthrow  an  answer  in  chancery      .    i.  260 

in  ecclesiastical  courts    .     .    .     .     i.  260  a,  n. 

written,  when  requisite  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds    .    .     .      i.  261-274 

instruments  of i.  307 

oral,  what i.  308 

not  admissible  to  contradict  or  vary  a  writing i.  275-306 

(See  alto  Fakol  Evidence.) 

viva  voce  best i-  820,  n. 

corroborative,  what i.  381,  n. 

objection  to  competency  of,  when  to  be  taken i.  421 

examined  copy i.  508 

quantity  required  in  civil  and  criminal  cases iii.  29 

foreign  rules  of,  not  admissible iii.  28 

suppression,  fabrication,  and  destruction        iii.  34 

in  criminal  prosecutions i.  248 

in  proceedings  in  equity iii.  249-385 

in  admiralty  and  maritime  causes iii.  386-467 

in  courts-martial iii-  468-501 

(See  Admiralty  ;  Admissions  ;  Concessions  ;  Coorts-Mar- 
tial  ;  Custom  and  Usage  ;  Declarations  ;  Depositions; 
Discovert  ;  Equity  ;  Experts  ;  Hearsay  ;  Insurance  ; 
Letters  ;  Onus  Probandc  ;  Parol  Evidence  ;  Presump- 
tions ;  Privileged  Communications  ;  Records  and  Judi- 
cial Writings  ;  Reputation  ;  Variance  ;  Witnesses.) 
EXAMINATION, 

of  prisoner,  how  proved i.  520 

of  prisoner,  confessions  in i.  224 

certificate  of,  how  far  conclusive i.  227 

on  criminal  charge,  when  admissible i.  224,  227,  228 

signature  of  prisoner  unnecessary i.  228 

(See  Witnesses.) 
EXAMINATION  IN  BANKRUPTCY, 

not  admissible  against  the  bankrupt  on  a  criminal  charge     .    .    i.  226 
exclusion  of  witness  while  others  are  being  examined  .     .     .  i.  432,  n. 
EXCHEQUER, 

judgments  in,  when  conclusive i.  52S,  Ml 

EXCLAMATIONS, 

in  mortal  terror  admissible  upon  the  same  ground  as  dying  decla- 
rations   i.  156,  n. 

evidence  not  hearsay i.  102 
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EXCLAMATIONS,  —  Continued.  B«™» 

of  pain,  alarm,  pleasure,  original  evidence i.  103,  n. 

must  be  of  present  feeling i.  102,  n. 

EXCLUSION, 

of  witnesses  from  court  room i.  482 

in  discretion  of  judge i.  432,  432,  n. 

part;  will  not  be  excluded i.  432,  n. 

EXECUTION, 

of  deeds,  &c.,  proof  of i.  569,  572 

of  ancient  deeds  not  necessary i.  141,  n. 

(See  AxctKNT  Writings  ;  Documents  ;  Private  Writings.) 
EXECUTIVE, 

acts  of,  how  proved i.  479 

EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS, 

admissions  by i.  179 

foreign i.  544 

sales  by,  presumed  regular i.  20 

profert  by,  of  letters  testamentary ii.  838 

character  of,  how  put  in  issue ii-  338 

how  controverted ii.  844 

when  they  must  eue  as  such ii.  338 

character  of,  how  proved  when  plaintiff ii.  389 

by  probate ii.  889  and  notes,  848,  n. 

how  rebutted .     .  ii.  33S 

by  records Ii.  840, 841 

administration  de  bonis  mm,  how  proved ii.  841 

plea  of  statute  of  limitations,  wheu  avoided  by  new  promise  to  .  ii.  842 

new  promise  by,  does  not  bind  estate ii.  342,  note  (a) 

de  ion  tori,  when  liable  as  such ii.  843 

to  what  extent ii.  345 

retainer  of  assets  by ii.  850 

character  of,  burden  of  proving ■         .  ii.  344 

plea  of  ne  unquei  executor,  consequence  of ii.  844,  345 

^leaoiplene  arfminislramt,  proof  of  assets  under   ii.  845and  note  (a),  844 

what  is  evidence  of  assets ii.  847 

devattavil ii.  347  a  and  note  (a) 

proof  of  assets,  how  rebutted ii.  348 

when  this  plea  is  proper ii-  3*8.  »• 

evidence  under .    .  ii.  850 

retainer,  when  it  may  be  claimed ii-  849,  850 

outetanding  judgments,  plea  of ii.  851 

debtt  of  higher  nature,  plea  of ii.  351 

admissions  by  one  of  several  executors,  effect  of ii.  352 

(See  Administration;  Administrator;  Tbover.) 
EXEMPLIFICATION, 

what,  and  how  obtained i.  601 

EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES.     (See  Witnesses.) 
EXPERIENCE, 

as  ground  of  belief i-  8-12 
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EXPERTS,  bono 

will  be  required  to  attend,  when i.  319 

who  are i.  440,  n. 

comparative  value  of  their  evidence i.  10,  n. 

when  their  testimony  is  admissible  to  decipher  writings    .     .    .    i.  280 

to  explain  terms  of  art i.  280 

to  explain  provincialisms,  &c i.  280 

to  what  matters  they  may  give  opinions     •     .    .      i.  440,  576,  580,  n. 

entitled  to  pay  before  testifying 1.  310,  n. 

testimony  of,  in  comparison  of  handwriting i.  580,  n. 

in  admiralty iii.  416 

EXPRESSIONS, 

of  bodily  or  mental  feelings  not  hearsay i.  102 

EXTRADITION, 

proof  by  deposition  in i.  552,  n. 

F. 
FABRICATION, 

and  destruction  of  evidence,  presumption  from i.  87,  n. 

FACT, 

presumptions  of i.  44 

FACTOR.  (See  Agent.) 

FALSE  PRETENCES, 

defined iii.  84,  note  (a) 

one  may  be  proof  of  fraudulent  intent  in  another i.  58 

FALSUS  IN  UNO  FALSUS  IN  OMNIBUS, 

meaning  of  the  maxim i.  461,  n. 

FAMILY, 

recognition  by,  in  proof  of  pedigree i.  10S,  104, 134 

(S«  Hearsay;  Pedig&ek.) 
FEES, 

of  witnesses,  how  taxed i.  310  and  note 

of  experts i.  310,  n. 

FEIGNED  ISSUE, 

when  it  may  be  ordered iii.  837 

on  what  terras iii.  337 

whether  parties  may  be  examined iii.  338 

course  of  proceeding iii.  339 

FELONY, 

conviction  of,  incapacitates  witness i.  373 

(See  Witnesshs.) 
FIXTURES, 

what  are i.  271 

FLAGS, 

of  other  nations  judicially  noticed i.  4 

FLEET  BOOKS, 

contents  provable  by  copy       L  91 

FLIGHT, 

of  one  accomplice  no  evidence  of  guilt  of  another    .     .     .    .   i.  Ill,  n. 
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FOECIBLE  ENTRY,  taw. 

tenant  incompetent  as  a  witness i.  109 

(See  Witnesses.) 

FORCIBLE  MARRIAGE, 

wife  competent  to  prove i.  349 

FOREIGN  COURTS, 

judgments  in,  effect  of i,  540-546 

proof  of       i.  514 

jurisdiction  of,  must  be  shown i.  540,  541 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS, 

of  infamy,  do  not  go  to  the  competency i.  378 

proof  of i.  514 

tti  rem,  effect  of i.  643-545 

in  personam i.  545-549 


(See  Records  awd  Judicial  Whitings.) 
FOREIGN  LAWS, 

are  not  judicially  noticed i.  6,  n. 

presumptions  as  to i.  43  n. 

proof  of i.  480,  488 

(Sec  Public  Records  and  Documents.)      ' 
FOREIGN  STATES.    (See  Judicial  Notice;    Presumptions;  Pub- 
lic Records  and  Documents  ;  Records  and  Judicial  Writings.) 
FORGERY, 

defined iii.  108 

how  charged  and  proved iii,  104-113 

uttering  and  publishing iii.  110 

guilty  knowledge iii.  Ill  a 

conviction  of,  incapacitates  witness i.  878,  374 

party  whose  noma  is  forged,  when  competent i.  414 

punishable  by  statutes iii.  102 

(See  Private  Writings.) 
FORMER  RECOVERY, 

whether  conclusive  as  evidence i.  581 

in  tort,  effect  of i.  538 

FRAUD, 

general  presumption  against i.  34,  35,  80  ;  ii.  172 

parol  proof  of i.  284 

one  may  be  proof  of  another i.  58 

accident  and  mistake,  parol  evidence  to  prove i.  296  a 

effect  of,  upon  ratification  of  contract ii.  88,  note  (a) 

(See  Presumptions.) 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF i.  262-274 

requires  writing  to  convey  an  interest  in  lands i.  278 

to  make  a  surrender i.  266 

to  prove  a  trust  of  lands i.  266 

collateral  promise i.  267 

certain  sales  of  goods i.  266,  note,  257 

devise  to  be  in  writing    . i.  272 

(See  Goods  ;  Writing.) 
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G. 
GAME  LAWS,  a™* 

want  of  qualifications  under,  must  be  proved  by  the  affirmant  .      i.  78 
GAZETTE,   GOVERNMENT, 

in  what  cases  admissible  i.  403 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 
GENERAL  ISSUE.  (See  Ibsue.) 

GENERAL  REPUTATION, 

original  evidence         i.  101,  and  note 

GESTURES, 

evidence  of  feelings j.  102 

GOODS, 

what  are,  under  Statute  of  Frauds i.  271 

GOVERNMENT, 

new,  existence  of,  how  proved i.  4 

acts  of,  bow  proved i.  383,  478,  401,  492 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 
GOVERNOR, 

of  a  state  or  province,  when  not  bound  to  testify i.  251 

provincial,  communications  from,  privileged i.  231 

(See  Privileged  Communications.) 
GRAND  BILL  OF  SALE, 

requisites  on  sale  of  ship i.  261 

GRAND  JURY, 

irregularities  in  formation  of,  matter  of  abatement  .    .    ii.  22,  and  rvtfe 

transactions  before,  how  far  privileged i.  252 

(See  Privileged  Communications.) 
GRANT, 

when  presumed i.  45,  and  note,  46 

conclusively i.  17 

GRAVESTONES, 

inscriptions  on       L  04 

GROANS, 

evidence  of  feelings i.  102 

GUARDIAN, 

admission  by,  binds  himself  only i.  179 

GUILTY  POSSESSION, 

evidence  of i.  34,  35  ;  iii.  31-83,  57 

what iii.  31 

(See  Larceny.) 


HABEAS  CORPUS, 

ad  testificandum 
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HANDWRITING,  ban. 

proof  of  genuineness  of i.  06,  n. 

attorney  competent  to  prove  client's  writings i.  242 

proof  of,  in  general i.  57 »  581 

(See  Pbivatjc  Writdtob.) 
HEALTH, 

proof  of,  by  opinion i.  440,  n. 

HEARSAY, 

admissible  on  preliminary  questions  for  the  court     .    .     .     .    i  09,  n. 

what  is i.  09, 100 

statements  of  party  in  his  own  favor  oat  of  court  are    .     .     .    i.  00,  n. 
what  is  not  hearsay, 

information,  upon  which  one  bss  acted  .  .  .  .  L  101 
conversation  of  one  whose  sanity  is  questioned  .  .  i.  101 
answers  given  to  inquiries  for  information      .     .  i.  101.  674 

general  reputation i.  101, 101,  n. 

expressions  of  bodily  or  mental  feelings     .    .     .     .    i.  102 

must  express  a  present  feeling i.  102,  n. 

complaints  of  injury,  rcctnti  facto i.  102 

declarations  of  family  as  to  pedigree       i.  103,  103,  n.,  104, 
104  a,  184 
(See  Pedigksb.) 

inscriptions i.  105 

declarations  accompanying  and  qualifying  an   act 

done i.  108,  109 

in  disparagement  of  title i.  109 

of  other  conspirators i.  Ill 

of  partners i.  112 

of  agents 1113,114 

of  agents  and  employees  of  corporations    .     .      i.  114  a 

entries  by  tbird  persons i.  116-117,  120 

indorsements  of  partial  payment       ....      i.  121, 122 

in  an  admission i.  202,  n. 

in  an  answer  in  Chancery i.  202,  n. 

when  and  on  what  principle  hearsay  is  rejected       .     .    .     .  i.  124, 125 
when  admissible  by  way  of  exception  to  the  rule,  — 

1.  in  matters  of  public  and  general  interest  .  .  i.  128-140 
restricted  to  declarations  of  persons  sines  dead  .  1. 130 
and  concerning  ancient  rights i.  130 

ante  litem  molam      ...       i.  131-134 

situation  of  the  declarant i.  135 

why  rejected  as  to  private  rights i.  137 

particular  facts i.  138 

includes  writings  as  well  as  oral  declarations  .  .  i-  139 
admissible  also  against  public  rights i.  140 

2.  in  matters  of  ancient  possessions    ....      i.  141-146 

boundaries,  when i.  145,  n. 

perambulations i.  146 

8.  declarations  against  interest i.  147-155 

books  of  bailiffs  and  receivers i.  150 

private  persons i.  150 
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HEARSAY,  —  Continued,  awno. 

the  rule  includes  all  the  facts  related  in  the  entry  i.  152 
the  party  must  hare  been  a  competent  witness  .  i.  159 
in  entries  by  agents,  agency  must  be  proved  .  .  i.  154 
books  of  deceased  rectors,  &c i.  155 

4.  dying  declarations i.  156-162 

principle  of  admission i.  156-158 

declarant  must  have  been  competent  to  testify.  .  i.  150 
circumstances  must  be  shown  to  the  court   .     .     .    i.  160 

if  written,  writing  must  be  produced i.  161 

weakness  of  this  evidence i.  162 

substance  of  the  declarations i.  161  a 

answers  by  signs i.  161  b 

of  husband  or  wife,  when  admissible  against  the 

other i.  345, 346 

(-See  Dying  Declarations.) 

5.  testimony  of  witnesses  since  deceased      .     .      i.  163-166 
whether  extended  to  case  of  witness  sick  or  abroad 

i.  163,  n. 
must  have  been  a  right  to  cross-examine  .  .  .  i.  164 
the  precise  words  need  not  be  proved  .  ...  1.  165 
may  be  proved  by  any  competent  witness  .  .  .  i.  166 
witness  subsequently  interested  ....  i.  167, 168 
declarations  and  replies  of  persons  referred  to  admia- 

sible i.  182 

declarations  and  replies  of  interpreters    .    .     .    .    i.  183 
HEATHEN, 

not  incompetent  as  a  witness,  and  how  sworn i.  371 

HEIR, 

apparent,  a  competent  witnesslor  ancestor i.  890 

when  competent  as  witness      .     .    .     .* 1.392 

proof  of  heirship Li.  858-355 

death  of  ancestor ii.  854 

liability  of ii.  356-358 

rights  of,  as  to  lands  sold  for  debts,  and  their  rents  li.  358  and  note  (a) 

plea  of  riau  per  descent ii.  359 

proof  of  assets ii.  360 

by  lands  in  a  foreign  State ii.  361 

HERALD'S  BOOKS, 

when  admissible i.  105,  n. 

HIGHWAY.  (Set  Way.) 

HISTORY, 

local,  not  admissible i.  6  a,  n. 

public,  when  admissible i.  6  a,  ».,  440,  n.,  497 

HOMICIDE, 

when  malice  presumed  from i.  84  ;  iii.  147 

what iii.  114 

justifiable,  when iii.  14,  115 

excusable,  when iii-  116,  117 

ancient  distinction  between iii.  118 
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HOMICIDE,  —  Continued.  bwihw 

felonious,  when iii.  119 

tnamiaughler,  defined iii.  110 

indictment  for iii.  120 

voluntary iii.  121 

involuntary iii.  121 

proof  of iii.  121 

upon  provocation,  without  malice iii.  122,  124,  125 

iu  execution  of  process   .' iii.  123 

upon  provocation,  with  malice iii.  126 

rebutting  proof iii.  127 

involuntary  manslaughter iii.  128 

by  unlawful  act iii.  128 

by  lawful  act iii.  120 

murder,  what iii  130 

indictment  for iii.  180 

proof  of  death       iii.  181-188 

its  unlawfulness iii.  134 

by  poison iii.  135 

infanticide '.iii.  130 

by  the  prisoner iii.  137 

or  bis  procurement iii.  138 

by  wound  uot  mortal iii.  139 

identification  of  mutilated  remains iii.  183 

mode  of  killing iii.  140 

allegation  to  be  substantially  proved iii.  140 

variance  in  proof  of  the  cause  of  death iii.  141 

by  compulsion  of  the  deceased  to  do  the  mortal  sot iii.  142 

proof  of  place  of  the  crime iii'  143 

time      . iii.  143 

malice,  what iii.  14,  n.,  144 

proof  of iii.  144,  147 

express iii.  120,  145 

implied iii.  14,  142-147, 140 

when  negatived  by  drunkenness ii.  374  ;  iii.  6,  148 

HONORARY  OBLIGATION, 

does  not  incapacitate  witness I-  388 

HOUSE.  (See  Lkoibutube.) 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE, 

declarations  of,  when  admissible  against  each  other     .     ,      i.  S4C,  846 
each  competent  against  the  other  for  self-protection     .     .    .     .    i.  813 

incompetent  as  to  non-access 1.  28,  253 

intercourse  between,  when  presumed i.  28 

coercion  of  wife  by  husband,  when  presumed      ,     .     .     i.  28,  and  note 

admissions  by  wife,  when  good  against  husband i.  165 

not  without  proof  of  agency  or  ratification i.  185,  n. 

communications  infer  sew  privileged i-  254,  834 

(See  Privii.fokd  Communications.) 

no  matter  when  the  relation  began  or  ended i.  836 

competency  of,  as  witness i.  334,  n. 
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HUSBAND   AND   WIFE,  —  Continued.  sa™ 

competency  of,  as  Affected  by  statue i.  334,  n. 

competent  except  in  criminal  owes i.  331,  a. 

or  proceedings  bated  on  adultery  of  either i.  331,  n. 

M  to,  in  proceedings  for  divorce i.  334,  n. 

wife  competent  witness  after  husband's  death,  when    ■     .     .    .    i.  338 

none  but  lawful  wife  incompetent  as  witness i.  839 

whether  husband's  consent  removes  incompetency i.  340 

rule  applies  when  husband  is  interested i.  841,  407 

competent  witness  in  collateral  proceedings i.  342 

exceptions  to  the  rule  in  favor  of  wife i.  343,  344 

rule  extends  to  coses  of  treason,  temb. i.  345 

wife  not  competent  witness  for  joint  conspirators  with  her  hus- 
band     i.  407 

articles  of  peace  between 1.  343 

when  competent  witnesses  for  or  against  another     .    .  i.  834,  344,  363, 

881,  n. 

when  they  may  be  accessories  to  each  other iii.  48 

{See  Markiaqe  ;  Polygamy  ;  Wife.) 


I. 
IDENTITY, 

of  name,  evidence  of  identity  of  person      .     .    i.  88  and  note,  512,  57S 

proof  of,  when  requisite i.  381,  493,  675,  577 

by  attorney i.  245 

of  person,  proof  of,  when  requisite    .    *.     .     .    ii.  50,  278  d;  iii.  22,  30 

of  close ii.  625 

IDIOT, 

incompetent  as  a  witness i.  865 

statutes  concerning i.  30"),  n. 

competency  of,  decided  by  judge i.  865,  n. 

IGNORANCE, 

of  law,  no  excuse iii.  20 

of  fact,  when  an  excuse iii.  21 

ILLEGALITY  OF  CONTRACT, 

provable  by  parol i.  284,  304 

IMMEDIATELY, 

legal  meaning  of  the  word iii.  228,  n. 

IMPEACHMENT, 

of  witness 1. 461-469 

of  security  by  maker  or  indoroer i.  383-385 

IMPRISONMENT, 

prima  facie  tortious i.  80,  n. 

INACCURACIES, 

distinguished  from  ambiguities i.  299 

INCIDENTS, 

parol  evidence  to  annul i.  294 
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INCOMPETENCY.  (See  Witnesses.)  bk™ 

INCORPOREAL  RIGHTS, 

bow  affected  by  destruction  of  deeds i.  265,  568 

INDEMNITY, 

when  it  restores  competency i.  420 

INDICTMENT, 

inspection  and  copy  of,  right  to i.  471 

what  is  matter  of  description  in i.  65 

its  essential  requisites iii.  10,  12 

what  is  put  in  issue  by  plea  of  not  guilty iii.  12,  80 

when  it  must  state  and  prove  names iii.  22 

burden  of  proof  of  negative  averments iii.  24,  n. 

against  accessories iii.  49 

for  arson iii.  51 

assault iii.  68 

barratry iii.  66 

blasphemy iii.  68 

bribery iii.  71 

burglary iii.  78,  n, 

embracery iii.  100,  n. 

larceny iii.  151 

libel iii.  166 

maintenance iii.  181 

manslaughter iii.  120 

murder iii.  ISO 

nuisance iii.  185 

perjury id.  189 

polygamy iii.  204 

robbery iii.  228 

INDORSEE, 

how  affected  by  admissions  of  indoner L  100 

(See  Admissions.) 

INDORSEMENT, 

presumed  to  be  of  its  date i.  121 

of  part  payment  on  a  bond  or  note i-  121,  122 

not  explicable  by  parol i.  276,  n. 

inblank li.  168,  n. 

(See  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Pbowssokt  Notes.) 

INDORSER, 

not  competent  to  impeach  indorsed  instrument    ....        i.  385,  n. 

when  a  competent  witness '•  11*0,  883,  885 

(See  Witnesses.) 
INDUCEMENT, 

what,  and  when  it  must  be  proved i.  88,  n. 

to  confession i-  220 

(See  Confessions.) 

INFAMOUS  PERSONS, 

who  are i-  875 
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INFAMY,  m™. 

by  foreign  judgment  does  not  disqualify i.  376 

renders  a,  witness  incompetent i.  373-376 

but  now,  by  statute,  affects  credibility i.  372,  n. 

must  be  proved  by  judgment i.  375,  n. 

how  removed i.  377,  378 

cross-examination  to  show i.  451,  457 

(See  Witnkssbs.) 
INFANCY, 

burden  of  proof  of i.  81 ;  ii.  362 

(See  Onus  Pkobandi.) 

evidence  of it.  363 

plea  of,  how  avoided .     .  ii.  364 

necessaries,  what ii.  365,  366 

whether  or  not  necessaries,  by  whom  determined      .    .  ii.  865  and  note 

may  consist  of  money  lent      . ii.  365,  n. 

evidence  of,  bow  rebutted ii.  886,  367 

ratification ii.  867  and  nutea 

no  defence  in  actions  ex  delicto ii.  868 

when  it  disqualifies  a  witness i.  365,  n. 

is  decided  by  the  judge i.  865,  », 

INFERENTIAL  EVIDENCE ii.  13  a,  n.,  48,  n. 

INFERIOR  COURTS, 

inspection  of  their  records i.  473 

proof  of  their  records i.  513 

(See  Public  Recoedh  and  Documents;  Records  and 
Judicial  Whitings.) 
INFIDEL,. 

incompetent  as  a  witness i.  368-372 

infidelity  of  witness,  bow  proved i.  870,  n. 

(See  Witnesses.) 
INFORMER, 

competency  of,  as  a  witness i.  412-415 

question  who  is,  not  allowable i.  250,  n. 

(See  Witnesses.) 
INHABITANT, 

admissions  by i.  175 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  831 

rated  and  ratable  distinguished 1.  881,  n. 

INNOCENCE, 

presumed i.  84,  35  and  note 

except  in  cases  of  libel,  &c. i.  36 

presumption  of,  prevails  over  presumption  of  life     ....     i.  35,  n. 
(See  Presumptions.) 
INQUISITIONS, 

post  mortem,  proof  of 

admissibility  and  effect  of 

of  lunacy 

extra-judicial  inadmissible 
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INSANE  PERSON,  umm 

when  competent  witness 1  305  and  note 

testimony  of,  at  former  trial,  when  admissible i.  168 

(See  Deceased  Witness.) 
INSANITY, 

must  be  proved  by  the  party  alleging i  81 

burden  of  proof  of,  in  criminal  cases i.  81,  «. 

in  probate  of  wills 1.  81 ,  n. 

in  civil  actions i.  81,  n. 

non-experts  may  testify  as  to i.  440,  n. 

presumed  to  continue  after  being  once  proved  to  exist      ...       i.  42 

when  it  is  a  defence  in  civil  cases ii-  809,  370,  371  a 

in  criminal  cases ii.  872  ;  iii.  6 

bow  proved ii.  871,  371  a,  689  ;  iii.  5 

proper  form  of  inquiry  of  witness  as  to iii.  5 

what  constitutes  it ii.  873 

from  drunkenness,  when  it  is  a  defence ii.  874  ;   iii.  6,  148 

(See  Luhacy.) 
INSCRIPTIONS, 

not  hearsay i.  105 

provable  by  secondary  evidence i.  90,  84,  105 

INSOLVENT, 

omission  of  a  claim  by,  io  schedule  of  debts  doe  to  him    .     .     .    i.  198 
(See  Admissions.) 
INSPECTION, 

of  publio  records  and  documents  .     -     - i.  471-478 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 

of  private  writings i.  559-582 

of  corporation  books       i.  474 

of  books  of  public  officers i.  475,  476 

(See  Private  Writings.) 
INSTANCE  COURTS, 

(See  Admiralty.) 
INSTRUCTIONS, 

to  counsel,  privileged i.  240,  241 

(See  Privileged  Communications.) 
INSTRUMENTS, 

entries  in  book  not • i.  118,  H. 

original,  what  are i-  84,  n, 

INSURANCE, 

parol  insurance,  renewal,  or  waiver  of  forfeiture  valid  ii.  877,  note  (a) 

declaration  on  marine  policy ii.  870 

proof  (1)  of  the  policy ii.  377 

(2)  interest ii.  878-881 

legal  or  equitable ii.  870 

proof  of  interest  in  the  goods ii.  880 

under  open  or  valued  policy ii.  881 

(8)   inception  of  risk ii.  882 

(4)  performance  of  condition! Ii.  888 

compliance  with  warranties ii.  383,  SSI 

sailing  with  con voy ii.  884 
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INSURANCE,  —  Continued.  Sran 

(5)  Ion ii.  38.">  -304 

time  of ii.  S85,  note  (<») 

proof  of ii.  385,  386 

proximate  cause  of ii.  387 

by  perils  of  the  sea ii.  387 

by  perils  of  rivers ii.  887,  n. 

by  capture ii.  387,  383 

by  mutiny ii.  388,  note  (i) 

when  voyage  deemed .  ii.  389 

by  barratry ii.  390 

bjttranding ii.  391 

total  or  partial ii.  382  and  nates 

proved  by  shipwreck ii.  392 

by  abandonment  accepted ii.  392 

amount  of,  proved  by  adjustment ii.  393 

preliminary  proof  of ii.  394 

matters  in  defence,  viz.  : — 

misrepresentation  and  concealment ii.  890,  397 

burden  of  proof ii.  398,  401 

breach  of  warranties ii.  399-401 

unseaworthiness ii.  400,  401 

illegality  of  voyage ii.  402 

want  of  documents ii.  40J 

want  of  neutrality ii.  402 

deviation ii.  403 

against  fire,  declaration  in       ii.  404 

proof  of  loss ii.  405 

by  lightning,  without  combustion il.  405,  n. 

gross  negligence  of  assured ii.  403,  n. 

performance  of  conditions ii.  400 

rule  of  estimation  of  damages  .........  ii.  407 

defences  in ii.  408 

upon  lives ij.  409 

nature  of  interest  insurable ii.  409  and  note  (a) 

admiralty  jurisdiction  over  cases  of jii.  387,  notei 

INTENT, 

when  presumed I.  U 

and  knowledge,  when  material i.  58 

provable  from  other  similar  acts i,  53 

and  meaning,  provable  by  opinion 1.  440,  n. 

when  material  to  be  proved iii.  is 

when  inferred  by  law jjj.  18,  14 

evidence  of iii,  15_19 

must  be  proved  as  alleged iii.  17 

proof  of  one,  when  several  are  charged iii.  16 

general  intent  sufficient iii.  18 

INTEREST, 

in  land,  what i.  270,  271 

disqualifying 1. 829-304, 886-411 

of  witness,  effect  of,  when  subsequently  acquired     .    .    L  187,  418-420 
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INTEREST,  —  Continued.  Bmm 

subsequent,  does  not  exclude  his  previous  deposition  in  chancery  i.  168 

whether  it  does  at  law i.  188 

(See  Witnesses.) 
INTERLINEATIONS, 

erasures,  and  alterations i.  564-568  a 

INTERNATIONAL  COMITY, 

presumed i.  48 

INTERPRETATION, 

rules  of i.  278,287,  n.,  514,  n. 

denned i.  277 

whether  for  court  or  jury i,  49,  n.,  277,  n. 

INTERPRETER, 

will  be  required  to  attend,  when i.  819,  n. 

his  declarations,  when  provable  aliunde I.  183 

communications  through,  when  privileged i.  239 

may  give  dying  declarations i.  161  a,  n. 

admissions  by i,  183 

INTESTATE, 

his  declarations  admissible  against  his  administrator    .     .     .     .    i.  189 
(See  Admissions.) 
INTOXICATION. 

(See  Drunkenness.) 
ISSUE, 

what  is  sufficient  proof  of i.  56-73 

identity  of i.  532 

what ii.  3 

how  formed ii.  8,  4 

general  and  special ii.  5 

general,  in  auumptti,  its  extent ii.  0-8 

in  English  practice ii.  8 

in  American  practice ii.  0 

substance  of,  to  be  proved ii.  74-81 ;  iii.  23 

in  murder iii.  140 

(See  Accord  and  Satisfaction;   Allegations ;   Feigned  Issue; 
Onus  Pbobakdi;  Substance  of  Issue;  Variance.) 


J. 

JEOPARDY, 

what  constitutes iii.  87 

JEW, 

how  to  be  sworn • i.  871 

JOINT  OBLIGOR, 

acknowledgment  by i.  112 

competency  of i.  895 

JOINT  TENANTS, 

suits  between Ii.  84,  30 
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JOURNALS,  b™* 

of  legislature,  how  proved i.  432 

admissibility  and  effect  of t-  491 

JUDGE, 

his  province i.  49  and  note,  160,  219,  277,  «.,  365,  ». 

instructions  of ,  as  to  credibility  of  witness i.  10,  n. 

or  weight  of  evidence i.  49,  n. 

or  law  in  criminal  cases i-  49,  «. 

when  incompetent  as  a  witness i.  166,  249,  n.,  304 

his  notes,  when  admissible i.  160,  108,  n. 

may  resort  to  history,  records,  &c.,  when i.  6 

may  ask  questions  at  his  discretion i.  494,  n. 

JUDGMENT, 

former,  when  provable i.  531 

effect  of i.  531-584 

in  criminal,  not  admissible  in  civil  cases •     ■    i.  537 

in  admiralty,  how  far  conclusive i,  525,  541 

by  default  against  co-defendant i.  855-357 

foreign,  of  divorce i.  544,  545 

of  Court  of  Exchequer i.  520,  541 

in  rem,  effect  of i.  543-545 

of  inferior  courts,  how  proved i.  513 

in  trespass,  when  bar  in  trover i.  533 

as  admissions i.  513 

grounds  of  conclusiveness  of i-  528 

upon  what  parties  and  facts  binding i.  522-531 

who  are  parties  and  privies  to i.  535,  536 

a  fact  always  provable  by  the  record i.  538,  53!) 

against  joint  and  several  contractors i.  539  a 

foreign,  in  rem  and  in  personam i.  540,  641,  546 

in  trustee  process i.  542 

tn  rem,  how  far  conclusive i.  543 

affecting  personal  status i.  544 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE, 

of  what  things  taken i.  4,  6  a,  479 

of  notary's  seal i.  6 

of  boundary i.  6  a 

of  the  calendar ii.  178,  note  (a) 

in  equity iii.  209-271 

in  admiralty iii.  402,  note  (a) 

{See  Doubts.) 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS, 

presumption  in  favor  of  . i.  19,  227 

JURISDICTION, 

of  foreign  courts  must  be  shown i.  540,  541 

of  inferior  courts,  not  presumed i.  88  a,  n. 

(See  Records  and  Judicial  Writings.) 

JURORS, 

sole  judges  of  credibility  of  witness i.  10,  n. 

when  advised  by  court i.  45-48 
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JURORS,  —  Continued.  a^no. 

their  province L  44,  49,  «.,  160,  219,  277,  n.,  365,  n. 

their  competency  as  witnesses      .     .     .      i.  252,  252  a,  363,  n.,  864,  n. 

grand,  proceedings  not  to  be  disclosed i.  252 

evidence  before,  when  provable i.  252,  n. 

JURY, 

in  equity iii.  260-266 


KINDRED.  {5«  Family;  Hearsay;  Pedigree.) 

KNOWLEDGE, 

proof  by  common  repute i.  188,  ». 

and  intent,  when  material 1,  53 

notoriety,  evidence  of i.  188 


L. 

LANDLORD, 

title  of,  tenant  cannot  deny i.  25 

LANDS, 

meaning  of,  in  Statute  of  Frauds i.  270 

LANGUAGE, 

how  to  be  understood L  278 

what  it  is,  who  to  determine i.  288  b 

LAPSE  OF  TIME, 

not  conclusive  bar  to  title i,  4G 

LARCENY, 

proof  of.  from  guilty  possession    .     .    .     .  1.  11,  34;  iii.  81,  82,  33,  57 

definition  of iii.  160 

indictment  for iii.  151 

proof  of  the  place  and  time iii.  152 

of  prisoner's  name iii.  162 

value iii.  158 

chief  points  to  be  proved iii.  154 

caption  and  asportation iii.  154 

severance  of  owner's  possession iii.  155 

custody  by  the  thief iii.  155 

restitution  no  defence iii.  166 

felonious  intent,  proof  of iii.  164,  167,  168 

distinction  between  larceny  and  trespass  or  malicious  mischief    iii.  157 

delivery  of  goods  by  wife  of  owner iii.  158 

goods  found iii.  169 

deposited  with  prisoner iii.  169, 162 

obtained  by  stratagem iii  160 

proof  of  ownership iii.  161 

by  bailee  of  the  goods iii.  162 

bailment,  how  disproved iii.  162 

vol.  in.  84 
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LARCENY,  —  Continued.  feam 

of  wild  animate iii- 163 

of  things  severed  from  the  realty iii.  163 

(S«  Guiltt  Possession;  Prrsumptioks.) 

LAW, 

questions  for  court,  and  not  for  jury i.  49,  n. 

LAW  AND  FACT, 

questions  of 1.  49 

presumption*  of ill 

LAWFULNESS, 

of  acta,  when  presumed i.  84 

LAW  MERCHANT,  and  its  customs  judicially  noticed  ....      L  B,  n. 

LAWS, 

judicially  noticed,  when  .  - L  6  a 

of  other  states,  when  judicially  noticed  in  State  or  Federal  courts  i.  5,  n. 

LEADING  QUESTIONS, 

what,  and  when  permitted i.  434,  436,  447 

(See  Witnkssks.) 

LEASE, 

when  it  most  be  by  writing i.  263,  264 

expounded  by  local  custom,  when i.  294 

LEGAL  ESTATE, 

conveyance  of,  when  presumed i.  46 

LEGATEE, 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  392 

LEGISLATURE, 

public  acts  of,  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

may  punish  witness  for  contempt i.  309,  n. 

journals  of,  how  proved i.  482 

admissibility  and  effect  of i.  491 

transactions  of,  how  proved i.  460-482 

proceedings  in,  how  far  privileged  from  disclosure  .     .     .    ■  i.  251,  n. 
(See  Public  Records  and  Doouhxntb.) 

LEGITIMACY, 

when  presumed L  28,  and  note,  291,  ti. 

not  conclusively  presumed i.  28,  n. 

preaumption  of,  how  rebutted i.  81 

mother's  declaration  in  disparagement  of i.  103,  n. 


identity  of,  with  lessor,  as  party  to  suit i.  635 

LESSOR, 

of  plaintiff  in  ejectment,  regarded  as  the  real  party  .  .  .  .  i.  536 
LETTERS, 

if  duly  mailed  and  addressed,  are  prima  facie  received       .     .      i.  40,  n. 

post-marks  on i.  40 

parol  evidence  of  contents  of i.  87,  88 

may  be  explained  by  replies,  or  by  parol i.  197,  n. 

admission  of  truth  of  statements  in,  by  silence    .     .    .    i.  198  and  note 
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LETTERS,  —  Continued.  g^n^, 

how  used  in  cross-examination i.  485 

proof  of,  by  letter-book i.  H8 

cross-examination  as  to i.  88,  80,  403-466 

addressed  to  one  alleged  to  be  insane i.  101 

written  by  one  conspirator,  evidence  against  others       .     .     .     .1,111 

of  wife  to  husband,  when  admissible i.  102 

whole  correspondence,  when  it  may  be  read i.  201,  n. 

prior  letters,  by  whom  they  must  be  produced i,  201,  n. 

of  public  agent  abroad,  admissibility  and  effect  of i,  491 

of  colonial  governor 1,  4m 

(See  Evidence;  Hearsay;  Parol  Evidence;  Witnesses.) 
LETTEES  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 

bow  proved .     .     .    i.  519 

as  proof  of  death i.  41,  550 

LETTERS  ROGATORY, 

what i.  820 

LEVYING  WAR, 

what  constitutes iii.  242,  n. 

LIABILITY  OVER, 

its  effect  on  competency  of  witness i.  803-397 

(See  Witnesses.) 
LIBEL, 

published  by  agent  or  servant,  liability  of  principal  for     .    .  i.  33,  234 
LIBEL,  in  criminal  law, 

definition  of iii.  164  and  note 

defined  by  statutes iii.  165 

indictment  for iii.  160 

when  written  proof  of iii.  137 

proof  of  malice iii.  168 

publication iii.  169-172 

within  the  county iii.  173 

colloquium iii.  174 

innuendo iii.  175 

when  justified  by  the  troth iii.  176,  177 

what  may  be  proved  in  defence iii.  178 

right  of  jury,  in  trials  for iii.  179 

by  corporation iii.  179,  note* 

by  telegraph iii.  179,  note  (a) 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER,  in  civil  cases, 

to  be  defined  by  the  court,  and  tried  by  the  jury ii.  411 

declarations  in ii.  410 

points  of  plaintiff's  proof ii.  410 

special  character ii.  412 

other  prefatory  allegations ii.  418 

publications  of  words .    .     .  ii.  414 

by  defendant ii.  415 

when  special  damage  must  be  proved  .  .  .  .  ii.  414,  note  (a),  428 
when  persons  injured  may  join  as  plaintiffs  ■  •  .  •  ii.  411,  note  (a) 
publications  of  words,  by  agents L  86,  234;  ii.  415,  413 
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LIBEL   AND   SLANDER,  —  Continued.  be™ 

points  of  plaintiff's  proof,  publication  of,  when  printed    .     .     .  ii.  416 

by  letters ii.  416 

colloquium  and  innuendo ii.  417 

malice ii.  418,  419,  432,  428 

damages ii.  420 

defence  under  the  general  issue ii.  421-425 

when  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence      .     .     .     .     U.  421,  424 
words  spoken  in  discharge  of  duty  ....      ii.  421  and  note  (a) 

in  confidence ii.  421 

in  honest  belief  of  their  truth ii.  421 

burden  of  proof ii.  423 

defence,  whole  libel  to  be  read ii.  428 

damages,  evidence  in  mitigation  of ii.  424,  425 

evidence  of  character,  when  admissible ii.  426 

justification  of,  degree  of  proof  required     .    .    .      ii.  428  and  note  (a) 

charge  of  violation  of  professional  confidence ii.  427 

slander  of  title ii.  428 

other  special  damage ii.  428 

course  of  trial ii.  429 

(See  Slandib.) 
LICENSE, 

must  be  shown  by  the  party  claiming  its  protection      .     .   i.  79,  n.,  81 

proof  of 1.  79,  n. ;  ii.  627,  848 

LIFE   AND  DEATH, 

presumptions  of i.  41 

when  presumption  of  life  conflicts  with  innocence    ....!.  35,  n. 
LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF, 

joint  debtor,  acknowledgment i.  112,  n- 

admission i.  174,  n. 

in  bar  of  rights  of  entry ii.  i:]o 

of  action ■ .     .     .     .  ii.  431 

not  applicable  to  sovereign  power ii.  430,  note  (a) 

how  pleaded ii.  431,  note  (a) 

how  avoided ii.  438,  437 

by  suing  out  of  process ii.  431 

new  suit,  after  abatement -ii.  431,  note  (a),  432 

time,  from  period  or  act  computed ii.  433-435 

not  arrested  when  once  begun  to  run,  except  by  war  .     .     .  ii.  437, 
note  (c),  439 

absence  from  jurisdiction,  effect  of ii.  437-43!) 

in  case  of  joint  liabilities ii.  438 

how  rebutted ii.  439 

new  promise i.  112,  n.  ;  ii.  440-445 

acknowledgment  of  Indebtment it  440,  and  notes 

what  amounts  to ii.  440-445 

part  payment ii.  444 

mutual  accounts ii.  443 

when  not  admissible ii.  446 

merchants'  accounts ii.  447 

fraud  in  defendant ii.  418 
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LIS  MOTA,  hM 

what,  and  its  effect i.  104,  n.,  131-134 

LLOYD'S  LIST, 

how  far  admissible  against  underwriters i.  IBS 

LOCAL  CUSTOM, 

explains  leases i.  294 

LOG-BOOK, 

how  far  admissible i.  495 

LOSS, 

adjustment  of,  when  conclusive i.  212 

LOST  RECORDS  AND  WRITINGS, 

proof  of  contents  of i.  66,  509,  n.,  558,  n, 

private  writings,  proof  of i.  84,  n.,  557,  568 

records i.  84,  ».,  508 

(See  Evidence  ;  Private  Writings  ;  Records  and  Judicial 
Whitings.) 

LUNACY, 

when  presumed  to  continue i.  42 

inquisition  of,  its  admissibility  and  effect i.  656 

(See  Insanity.) 


MAGISTRATE, 

confessions  made  to i  216,  222,  224,  227 

MAGNITUDE, 

and  number,  how  far  material i-  61 

(See  Confessions.) 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTY, 

what »;■  180 

indictment  for '"■  181 

proof  of iii-  181 

defence nL  182 

buying  disputed  title "'■  183 

(See  Barratry.) 

MALICE, 

defined iii.  14,  n.,  144 

when  presumed i.  18,  ».,  34  ;  iii.  148,  168 

when  necessary  to  be  proved i.  18,  n. 

evidence  of ii-  16-19,  144,  147,  166 

express ii.  145 

implied iii.  14,  15,  146-147,  168 

whether  disproved  by  proof  of  drunkenness    .     .     .  ii.  874  ;  iii  6,  148 
(See  Case,  Action  upon  the  ;  Homicide.) 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION, 

testimony  of  defendant  given  before  grand  jury,  admissible  in       i.  862 
judgment  of  acquittal,  when  admissible  in i.  638 
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MALICIOUS   PROSECUTION,  —  Continued.  bm, 

copy  of  judgment  of  acquittal,  whether  plaintiff  entitled  to  .     .    i.  471 

nature  of,  and  what  amounts  to ii.  448 

whether  it  lies  against  a  corporation ii-  453,  note* 

action  for,  proofs  by  plaintiff ii.  450-456 

proof  of  the  prosecution ii.  450,  451 

prosecution  must  be  ended Ii.  452  and  note  (a) 

malice  and  want  of  probable  cause ii.  454 

burden  of  proof  of ii.  454 

probable  cause,  what  is ii.  463,  454,  455  and  note* 

damages ii.  456 

defences  in  this  action ii.  457-450 

by  proof  of  plaintiff's  bad  character,  when ii.  459 

advice  of  counsel ii-  459  and  note* 

MALICIOUS  SHOOTING, 

wife  competent  to  prove i.  343 

MAPS  AND  SURVEYS, 

when  evidence i  189,  145,  n.,  189,  n.,  285,  n.,  484,  n. 

MARK, 

signing  by i.  372,  572 

MARES, 

surveys,  boundary i.  94 

MARRIAGE, 

whether  provable  by  reputation i.  107  ;  ii.  462 

forcible,  wife  admissible  to  prove i.  343 

second,  in  case  of  polygamy,  by  whom  proved i.  839 

and  time  of,  included  in  pedigree i.  104 

when  presumed,  from  cohabitation i.  27,  207 

foreigu  sentences  as  to,  effect  of i.  544,  545 

proof  of i.  342,  848,  484,  493 

nature  of  the  contract  of,  and  when  valid ii.  400 

proof  of ii.  461 

by  conduct  and  admissions  of  parties ii.  462 

by  written  document ii.  463 

how  rebutted »....!!.  464 

{See  Husband  and  Wife;  Polyqamv;  Pitbxic  Records  and 
Documents  ;  Records  and  Judicial  Writings;  Wife.) 
MARRIED  WOMAN.  {See  Wifb.) 

MASTER, 

when  liable ii.  232  b 

when  liable  for  crime  of  servant i.  234,  n. 

when  servant  witness  for j.  416 

when  not i.  396 

(Ste  Case,  Action  upon  the;  Seduction.) 
MASTER  IN  CHANCERY, 

subjects  of  his  jurisdiction iii.  832 

bis  authority iii.  833 

may  examine  parties iii.  333,  835 
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MASTER  IN  CHANCERY,  —  Continued.  bk*m» 

may  examine  witnesses lii.  333,  834 

call  for  books  and  papers -   .      iii.  338 

rules  of  proceeding iii.  335,  n. 

when  he  may  re-examine  witnesses iii.  836 

MEANING  AND  INTENT, 

provable  by  opinion i.  440,  n. 

MEDICAL  WITNESS, 

not  privileged i,  248 

may  testify  to  opinions,  when i.  440 

when  not L  441 

MEMORANDUM, 

to  refresh  memory  of  witness L  436-489 

(See  Witnesses.) 
MEMORT, 

refreshed  by  writing i.  436-489 

writing  so  used  need  not  be  original i.  486 

nor  made  by  witness i.  486 

is  not  itself  evidence i.  487 

unless  adopted  by  other  party i,  487,  487,  n. 

essentials  of  writing  so  used i.  486-438 

mercantile  customs,  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

MESNE  PROFITS, 

remedy  for ii.  648 

MIND, 

state  of,  presumed  to  continue i.  42,  370 

MINUTES, 

of  recording  officer,  nneztended,  provable  by  parol  >     •    .     .     L  86,  n. 

of  proceedings  at  corporation  meeting i.  110,  n. 

MISJOINDER  OF  PARTIES, 

effect  on  competency i.  868 

MISNOMER, 

as  matter  of  abatement ii.  21,  and  note 

MISREPRESENTATIONS, 

in  fire  insurance ii.  406 

in  life  insurance ii.  400,  note  (a) 

MISTAKE, 

accident,  and  fraud,  parol  evidence  to  correct i.  206 

admissions  by,  effect  of i.  206 

of  law  apparent  in  a  foreign  judgment,  effect  of i.  647,  n. 

when  it  excuses iii.  20,  21 

money  paid  under ii.  123 

(See  Fraud.) 
MIXED  QUESTIONS, 

of  law  and  fact i.  40 

(See  Jukosb.) 
MONET  COUNTS, 

what  evidence  is  admissible  nnder ii.  113-126,  120  a 
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MONOMANIAC,  h™, 

whether  competent  as  witness i.  365 

(See  Insanity.) 
MONTH, 

meaning  of,  when  for  court,  when  for  jury L  49,  n. 

MONUMENTS, 

inscriptions  on i.  94 

MORAL  CERTAINTY, 

meaning  of,  in  criminal  cases i.  13  a,  n. 

MOTIVE, 

how  proved L  58,  n. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION, 

acts  of  incorporation  of,  are  public,  and  are  judicially  noticed    .  i.  0,  n. 

books i.  403 

MURDER. 

(See  Homicide.) 


N. 
NAME, 

prevails  oyer  description I.  801 

identity  of,  ia  identity  of  person i,  38,  512,  675 

when  to  be  stated  and  proved  in  indictments iii.  22 

NAVY  OFFICE, 

books  of    ; i.  493 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 
NECESSARIES, 

bow  proved i.  lie,  n. 

(See  Husband  and  Wipe;  Infancy.) 
NEGATIVE, 

when  and  by  whom  to  be  proved i  78-81 

(See  Onus  Probandi.) 
NEGLIGENCE  AND  CARE, 

proof  of  negligence,  burden  on  him  who  alleges i.  81 

generally  question  for  jury  .     .     . i.  49,  ». 

proof  of i.  49,  «. 

what  is  evidence  of i.  49,  n. 

must  be  defined  by  judge  to  jury ' i.  49,  n. 

(See  Case,  Action  upon  the.) 
NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS, 

unimpeachable  by  parties  to L  383-385 

(See  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Psohibbort  Notes.) 
NEUTRALITY  OF  SHIP, 

when  presumed i.  81 

NEW  PROMISE, 

by  one  partner  binding  upon  the  other      i.  112,  n.,  117, 189,  207,  627  a 
(See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
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NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  8«m« 

effect  of,  to  restore  competency i.  356,  303 

{See  Witnesses.) 
NON-ACCESS. 

{See  Access.) 
NON-PAYMENT, 

twenty  years,  presumption  from i.  39 

NON-TENURE, 

in  abatement iL  28 

NOTARIES, 

{See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes;  Judicial 
Notice.) 
NOTES, 

brokers',  bought  and  sold,  whether  original  evidence   .     .     .     i.  97,  n. 
NOTICE, 

judicial,  what  within i.  4-6 

notoriety,  evidence  of , i.  133 

to  produce  writings i.  660-583 

notice  to  quit,  service  of,  how  proved i.  118 

{See  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes;  Car- 
risbb;  Ejectment;  Equity;  Private  Writings.) 
NOTORIETY,    , 

when  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  lease i.  491,  n. 

general,  when  evidence  of  notice i.  138 

whether  noticeable  by  a  judge i.  361 

NUISANCE, 

what  is ii.  405  469;  iii.  18-4 

to  dwelling-bouses ii.  466 

to  lands ii.  467 

to  incorporeal  hereditaments ii.  468 

to  reversionary  interests ii.  469 

action  for,  is  local ii.  470 

proofs  by  plaintiff ii.  470-474 

of  his  possession  or  title ii.  471 

of  injury  by  defendant ii.  472 

when  lessor  liable  for ii.  472 

when  lessee Ii.  477  and  note  (n) 

injury,  when  by  plaintiff's  own  fault ii.  478 

when  by  mutual  fault ii.  478 

when  by  defendant's  own  fault ii.  478 

damages ii-  474 

defences  to  this  action ii.  *75,  476 

by  proof  of  abandonment  of  right  by  plaintiff ii.  476 

indictment  for iii.  186 

proof  of iii.  186 

defence  to iii.  187 

NULLUM  TEMPUS  OCCURRIT  REGL, 

when  overthrown  by  presumption i.  45 
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NUL  TIEL  RECORD,  ten. 

plea  of,  how  tried i.  502 

NUMBER  AND  MAGNITUDE, 

when  material i.  61 

NUMBER  OF  WITNESSES. 

(See  Answer  ;  Frauds,  Statute  or  ;  Perjury;  Treason  ; 
Usage  ;  Wills.) 


O. 

OATH, 


its  nature i.  328 

in  litem,  when  admissible i.  848-350,  852,  558 

how  administered i.  371 

suppletory iii.  410 

decisory iii.  411 

juramentum  vtHlati* iii.  412,  n. 

juramentum  qffectionii iii.  412,  n. 

OBLIGATION, 

legal  and  moral,  not  provable  by  opinion  of  witness     .     .     .    .    i.  441 
OBLIGEE, 

release  by  one  of  several  binds  all i.  427 

(Sea  Witnesses.) 
OBLIGOR, 

competency  of  joint i.  395 

release  to  one  of  several  discharges  all .     .    .    i.  427 

(Sex  Witnesses.) 
OBLITERATION.  (See  Alteration.) 

OFFICE, 

appointment  to,  when  presumed i.  83,  92 

OFFICE  BOND, 

how  proved J.  573 

OFFICE  BOOKS i.  474-478,  408,  495 

OFFICER, 

de  facto,  prima  facts  proof  of  appointment  .     .    .    .    i.  83,  02;  iii.  483 
OFFICIAL  APPOINTMENTS, 

when  provable  by  parol i,  02 

OFFICIAL  CERTIFICATES, 

when  admissible i.  493 

OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

when  privileged i.  249-252 

(Set  Privileged  Communications.) 

OFFICIAL  REGISTERS i.  484,  485,  498 

ONUS  PROBANDI, 

devolves  on  the  affirmant i.  74 

on  party  producing  a  witness  deaf  and  dumb i.  886 

on  party  alleging  defect  of  religious  belief i.  870 

in  probate  of  wills i.  77  81  n. 
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ONUS   PROBANDI,  —  Continued.  8™» 

of  insanity  in  civil  actions i.  81,  n. 

in  criminal  cages i.  81,  n, 

in  probate  of  wills i.  81,  n.,  ii.  689 

of  alibi i.  81,  n. 

in  actions  on  promissory  notes,  &c.,  fraudulently  put  in  circula- 
tion  i.  81a;ii.  172 

of  license,  authority,  &o i.  74,  n. 

in  actions  by  the  holder  of  a  bank-bill  shown  to  have  been  stolen  i.  81  a 

of  interest  in  insurance ii.  879,  note  (a) 

in  action  for  libel  or  slander ii.  423 

for  malicious  prosecution ii.  454 

as  to  limitations ii.  431 

as  to  payments ii.  518 

in  action  against  sheriff ii.  687,  note  (n),  592,  note  (a) 

in  criminal  cases i.  81  b;  iii.  24 

as  to  alteration i.  504,  n. 

exceptions  to  the  rule,  — 

(1)  when  action  founded  on  negative  allegation     ....      I.  78 

(2)  matters  beat  known  to  the  other  party i.  79 

(3)  allegations  of  criminal  neglect  of  duty i.  80 

(4)  other  allegations  of  a  negative  character i.  31 

in  indictments iii.  24 

of  negative  averments  in  indictments iii  24,  n. 

in  cases  of  suppression,  fabrication,  or  destruction  of  evidence      iii.  34 

in  homicide iii.  140 

in  equity iii.  253 

in  admiralty iii.  404 

in  patent  cases ii  487,  note  (a) 

OPEN  AND  CLOSE, 

right  to i  75,  73  and  note 

OPINIONS, 

when  admissible L  280,  440,  441,  461,  576,  580,  n, 

presumed  to  continue i.  42,  870 

of  underwriter i.  441 

of  physician i.  440 

ORAL   EVIDENCE, 

inadmissible  to  prove  contents  of  writing i.  86-93 

to  contradict  or  vary  a  writing i.  275-805 

(Sec  Evidence;  Parol  Evidence.) 

ORDINANCES, 

county,  city,  and  town,  when  judicially  noticed i  6,  n. 

ORIGINAL, 

instruments  of  evidence,  what i.  84,  n. 

printed  papers i.  90 

brokers'  entries,  and  bought- and-solcl  notes i.  97,  n. 

OUTLAWRY, 

judgment  of,  works  Infamy i.  375 

OVERT  ACT, 

proof  of,  in  treason i  236 
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OWNER,  tan* 

of  property  stolen,  a  competent  witness i.  412 

proof  of  his  title  by  possession i-  34 


P. 

PAPERS, 

printed,  all  originals L  00 

private,  when  a  stranger  may  call  for  their  production      .     .     .    i.  240 
(5m  Private  Whitings.) 
PARCELS, 

bill  of,  explained  by  parol i.  305,  n. 

PARDON, 

its  effect  to  restore  competency i.  877,  378 

(.See  Witnesses.) 
PARISH, 

boundaries,  proof  of i.  145 

judgment  against,  when  evidence  for  another  parish     .     .     .     .    i.  534 

books i.  493 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 
PARISHIONER, 

rated,  admissions  by i.  17ft 

PARLIAMENT, 

proceedings  in,  how  far  privileged  from  disclosure   .     .    .     .  i.  251,  n. 
PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

inadmissible  to  contradict  magistrate's  certificate  of  examina- 
tion       i.  227,  n. 

admissible  to  establish  a  trust i.  296,  288,  n. 

its  admissibility  to  explain  writings i.  275-305 

written  instructions i.  276,  n. 

principle  of  exclusion i.  270 

the  rule  excludes  only  evidence  of  language i.  277,  282 

but  admits  evidence  to  show  the  existence  of  a  writing       .   i.  283,  n. 

or  to  explain  the  language i.  283,  n. 

in  what  sense  the  words  are  to  be  understood i.  278 

the  rule  of  exclusion  is  applied  only  in  suits  between  the  parties    i.  279 

does  not  exclude  testimony  of  experts i.  280 

illustrated  by  examples  of  exclusion i.  281 

does  not  exclude  other  writings i.  282 

excludes  evidence  of  intention i.  282  a 

is  admissible  to  show  the  written  contract  originally  void  .     .     .    i.  284 
or  conditional      .     .  .     .     .     .  i.  284,  n. 

want  of  consideration i.  284,  804 

fraud i.  284 

illegality i.  284, 804 

incapacity  or  disability  of  party    .    .     ,    .    i.  284 

want  of  delivery i.  284 

that  a  deed  is  a  mortgage i.  284,  n. 

or  is  wrongly  dated i.  284,  n. 
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PAROL   EVIDENCE,— Continue.*.  Bonus 

admissible  to  explain  and  contradict  recitals,  when i.  285 

ascertain  the  subject  and  its  qualities,  &c.    L  288-288,  801 

ascertain  who  are  children i.  288,  n. 

these  rales  apply  equally  to  wills i.  287,  289-201 

Mr.  Wigram's  roles  of  interpretation  of  wills i.  287,  n. 

of  any  intrinsic  circumstances  admissible i.  288,  288  a 

extrinsic  evidence  not  admitted  when  description  applies  to  one 

object i.  290,  n 

but  when  it  applies  to  two i.  260,  n. 

declarations  of  intent  are  then  admissible i.  200,  n. 

who  must  determine  correct  reading  of  a  paper i.  288  b 

of  usage,  when  and  how  far  admissible i.  292,  293,  291 

to  annex  incidents  admissible i.  294 

to  show  that  apparent  joint  obligees  are  sureties i.  281,  n. 

explanatory  language  during  negotiations     ■     i.  280  n.,  282,  n. 
whether  admissible  to  show  a  particular  sense  given  to  common 

words i.  295 

bow  far  admissible  in  equity iii.  312 

admissible  to  rebut  an  equity i.  290 

reform  a  writing i.  290  a 

explain  latent  ambiguities i.  297-300 

apply  an  instrument  to  its  subject i.  301 

correct  a  false  demonstration i.  301 

snow  the  contract  discharged i.  802,  804 

prove  the  substitution  of  another  contract  by  parol  i.  303, 
801 
show  time  of  performance  enlarged  or  damages 

waived i.  804 

contradict  a  receipt,  when i.  805 

explain  a  bill  of  parcels i.  805,  n. 

raise  a  trust iii.  865 

rebut  a  presumption iii.  866 

(See  Equity.) 
PARSON, 

entries  by  deceased  rector,  &e. ,  wben  admissible i.  155 

(See  Hearsay.) 

PARTICEPS  CRIMTNIS, 

admissible  as  a  witness .     .    .    L  878 

PARTIES, 

generally  incompetent  as  witnesses i.  329,  830 

competent,  when i.  829,  n.,  831,  n.,  848,  363 

for  all  purposes i.  329,  n. 

except  wben  adverse  party  is  execntor,  &c i.  329,  n. 

as  to  conversations  of  deceased i-  829,  n, 

as  to  transactions  with  deceased i.  829,  n. 

unless  executor  testifies i.  829,  n. 

in  criminal  cases  may  testify i-  829,  >i. 

by  so  doing,  waive  privileges i.  829,  n. 

may  testify  to  intent,  motive,  &c i.  829,  n. 
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PARTIES,  —  Continued.  bxtto, 

friends  and  strangers i.  533,  538 

waive  rights  to  object  to  criminating  qa&Btiona i.  331,  n. 

Impeachable,  like  ordinary  witnesses i.  331,  n. 

refusal  of,  to  testify,  presumption  from i.  331,  n. 

may  file  interrogatories  to  each  other i.  353,  n. 

may  be  mutually  called  and  cross-examined i.  445,  n. 

when  witnesses,  are  entitled  to  witness  fees i.  310,  n. 

will  not  be  ordered  to  withdrew i.  432,  n. 

in  action  of  assumpsit    .    .     .     , ii.  110 

(See  Admissions  ;  Witnesses.) 
PABTITrON, 

when  presumed i.  46,  n. 

PARTNERS, 

mutually  affected  by  each  other's  acts i.  112 

when  bound  by  new  promise  by  one  to  pay  a  debt  barred  by 

statute i.  112,  n. 

admissions  by i.  177,  189,  207,  527  a 

(See  Witnesses.) 
PARTNERSHIP, 

once  proved  presumed  to  continue i.  42 

evidence  of L  112  ;  ii  477-470 

in  actions  by  partners ii.  478 

in  defence ii.  480 

as  between  the  partners ii.  481 

as  against  them ii.  187,  482-484 

contract  must  extend  to  all ii.  483 

by  common  report ii.  483 

by  admissions  of  the  partners ii.  484 

how  rebutted ii.  485 

when  the  partners  are  competent  witnesses ii.  486 

limitations,  how  applied  to ii.  438,  441,  note  (d) 

abatement  in  case  of  defective  service  upon    ...    it  20,  note  («),  25 
PART  PAYMENT, 

effect  of,  on  statute  of  limitations i.  112,  n. 

indorsement  of i,  121, 122 

PATENTS, 

remedy  for  infringement  of  right ii.  487 

declaration  for ii,  487,  n. 

proofs  on  plaintiff's  part ii.  487-408 

of  letters-patent ii.  408 

specification ii.  488,  505 

how  expounded ji,  489 

sufficiency  of ii.  490 

assignment ii.  491 

originality  of  invention ii.  492,  493,  501  a 

invention  must  be  useful,  and  reduced  to  practice  ii.  498,  494, 

495,  505 

infringement ii.  498,  497,  508 

damages ii.  494) 

identity  of  machines ii.  493,  500 
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PATENTS,  —  Continued.  Saont* 

purchaser  a  competent  witness ii.  499 

defences,  and  special  notices  of ii.  GOO 

by  evidence  of  previous  use ii.  601,  501  a,  602 

in  a  foreign  country ii,  502 

subsequent  patent ii.  608 

duplicity  of  patent ii.  503 

unlawfulness  or  injurious  tendency ii.  503,  505 

abandonment  by  patentee ii.  504 

dedication  to  public ii.  504 

defective  specification ii.  505 

disclaimer,  when  it  may  be  made ii.  507 

other  violators  of,  competent  witnesses ii.  50S 

advene  patentees,  competent  witnesses ii.  508 

inspection iii.  329 

(Sec  Copyright.) 
PAYEE, 

admissibility  of,  to  impeach  the  security i.  883-886 

(Se«  Witnesses.) 
PAYMENT, 

provable  by  parol i.  303-305 

of  money,  effect  of,  to  restore  competency i.  408-480 

prior,  admission  of,  effect  of i.  122,  n. 

Indorsement  of  part i.  121, 122 

non-payment  for  twenty  years,  presumption  from i.  39 

(5m  Witness  bb.) 

what  is ii.  516 

when  it  must  be  pleaded ii.  518 

by  whom  to  be  proved ii.  516 

receipt  given,  when  to  be  produced ii.  517 

proof  of,  when  made  to  agents  or  attorneys ii.  518 

to  order ii.  518 

by  other  higher  security  given il.  519 

"  debtor's  own  security ii.  519,  520 

novation,  what ii.  519 

debtor's  check,  note,  or  bill ii.  520 

note  not  negotiable ii.  621 

bank-notes ii.  622 

note  or  bill  of  a  third  person ii.  523 

foreclosure  of  mortgage ii.  524 

legacy ii.  524,  and  note  (a) 

remittance  by  post ii.  525 

delivery  of  specific  articles ii.  520 

any  collateral  thing ii.  626 

presumption  of,  from  circumstances ii.  627 

from  lapse  of  time ii.  52S 

from  coarse  of  trade ii.  528 

ascription  or  appropriation  of  payments ii.  529-586 

by  the  debtor ii.  529,  580 

by  the  creditor ii.  631,  581  a 

when  to  be  made ii.  533 
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PAYMENT,  —  Continued.  bono 

when  it  may  be  changed ii .  532  a 

bylaw ii.  633 

where  there  is  a  sorely ii.  534 

where  one  debt  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time ii.  535 

where  one  security  is  void  for  defect ii.  535 

when  ratably  made ii.  536 

PAYMENT  INTO  COURT, 

when  and  how  fax  conclusive i-  205 

PEACE, 

articles  of,  husband  and  wife i.  843 

PEDIGREE, 

what  is  included  in  this  term i.  104 

proof  of i.  103-105,  n. 

declarations  as  to,  are  not  hearsay i,  103,  n. 

only  admissible  when  pedigree  is  in  issue i.  103,  n. 

and  when  declarant  is  a  member  of  family i.  103,  n. 

and  ante  litem  matam i.  105,  n. 

armorial  bearings,  aa  proof  of i.  105,  n. 

family  recognition i.  103-104  a 

when  recital,  proof  of i.  104 

(See  Hearsay.) 
PERAMBULATIONS, 

declarations  during i.  140 

when  admissible  in  evidence i.  140 

PERFORMANCE, 

enlargement  of  time  of,  parol  evidence  to  show i.  304 

of  contract,  parol  evidence  to  prove  time i.  304 

PERJURY, 

corroborative  proof  of i.  257  and  note,  257  a 

what  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  establish i.  257-200 

what iii.  188 

indictment  for iii.  189 

in  what  proceeding iii.  100 

fact  of  prisoner's  testifying iii.  101 

proof  of  the  oath  taken iii.  1S2 

of  the  testimony  given iii.  193,  194 

of  its  materiality iii.  105,  100,  197 

of  its  falsehood  and  wilfulness iii.  198,  199,  200 

defence iii.  201 

competency  of  prosecutor  as  a  witness iii.  202 

PERSONALTY, 

presumptions  as  to     ,     .    -.    -. i.  47 

what  is,  though  annexed  to  land i.  271 

PHOTOGRAPHS; 

evidence,  when     '.         .     .    ' i.  6  a,  n.,  681,  n. 

PHYSICIANS, 

when  diploma  must  be  shown  . i.  105,  n. 

generally  bound  to  disclose  confidential  communications  .     .     .    L  248 
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PHYSICIAKS,  —  Continued.  ammo* 

statutory  enactments  protect  in  several  States i.  248,  n. 

odIj  communications  made  in  course  of  treatment       .     .  i.  248,  n. 

to  a  regular  physician i.  248,  n. 

do  not  protect  symptoms  of  poisoning i.  248,  n. 

nor  facta  patent  to  any  observer i.  248,  n. 

protection  may  be  waived  by  client i.  248,  n. 

(See  Privileged  Communications.) 
PLACE, 

when  material  or  not i.  61-63,  65;  iii.  12,  112,  143 

PLAINTIFF, 

when  admissible  as  a  witness i.  348,  84B,  361,  558 

(See  Witnesses.) 
PLAN  OR  MAP, 

explains  location i.  285,  n. 

PLEA, 

answer  and  demurrer  in  chancery,  admissibility  and  offset  of    .    i.  551 

PLEADING i.  52-68 

when  admissible  as  admission i.  171,  n. 

(See  Abatement;  Accord  and  Satisfaction;  Account;  Admi- 
ralty; Allegations;  Amendment;  Answer;  Assault  and 
Battery;  Assumpsit;  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 
Notes;  Cask,  Action  on  the;  Courts-Martial;  Covenant; 
Damages;  Debt;  Deed;  Discovert;  Ejectment;  Equity; 
Evidence;  Fbioned  Issue;  Indictment;  Insurance;  Issue; 
Judgment;  Libel  and  Slander;  Limitations,  Statute  of; 
Money  Counts;  Payment;  Real  Actions;  Replevin;  Seduc- 
tion ;  Trespass;  Trover;  Variance;  Waste.) 
POLYGAMY, 

in  what  it  consists iii.  208,  205,  noit  (a) 

indictment  for iii.  204 

proof  of  first  marriage iii.  204 

of  second  marriage iii.  205 

of  first  partner's  life iii.  207 

second  partner,  when  a  competent  witness      ....    I.  888;  iii.  206 

defence iii.  208 

POSSESSION, 

character  of,  when  provable  by  declarations  of  possessor  .     .     .    i.  106 
(Set  Hearsay.) 

when  evidence  of  property i.  84  and  note 

of  guilt i.  84 

most  be  recent,  exclusive,  and  unexplained i.  84,  n. 

is  not  a  presumption  of  law i.  84,  n. 

its  admissibility  is  for  the  court i.  84,  n. 

may  prove  other  crimes  besides  larceny i.  84,  n. 

(See  Presumptions.) 
whether  necessary  to  be  proved,  under  an  ancient  deed     .     .  i.  21, 144 

adverse,  presumption  from i.  10 

when  it  constitutes  title i.  17 

of  unanswered  letters,  presumption  from i.  198 

POST-MARKS. i.  40 

vol.  in.  85 
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POST-OFFICE,  tenor 

books i.  484 

(See  Public  Records  and  DocuKCirra.) 
PRESCRIPTION. 

presumption  from L  17 

what i.  17;  ii.  537,  538 

variance  in  the  proof  of i.  71,  72 

must  be  precisely  proved i.  56,  56 

lost  grant,  when  presumed ii.  538,  539 

how  proved ii.  546 

adverse  enjoyment  most  be  actionable ii.  533  a 

kinds  of ii.  540 

what  may  be  claimed  by ii.  541 

customary  right,  what ii.  542 

plea  of,  what  proof  will  support  it ii.  543-545 

or  defeat  it 11.641,544,545 

(See  Custom.) 
PRESENCE, 

constructive,  what  constitutes iii.  41,  243 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

(See  Executive;  Privileged  Communications*;  Witnesses.) 
PRESUMPTIONS, 

of  conveyance  of  legal  estate i.  46 

only  from  facts  directly  proved i.  44,  n. 

against  party  producing  inferior  grade  of  evidence  .    .     .   i.  82,  64,  n. 

of  law  conclusive,  on  what  founded i.  14,  15 

limitations  to  the  class  of i.  48,  n. 

conclusive,  how  declared i.  16,  17 

from  prescription i.  17 

from  adverse  enjoyment i.  16 

from  use  of  deadly  weapon i.  18;  iii.  14,  147 

in  favor  of  judicial  proceedings i.  Ii),  227 

consideration  of  bond i.  IS 

formality  of  sales  by  executors,  &o i.  20 

■  but  not  of  matters  of  record i.  20 

ancient  documents i.  21, 143,  144,  570 

genuineness  and  integrity  of  deeds i.  144,  564 

authority  of  agent i.  21 

as  to  estoppels  by  deed i.  22-24 

by  admissions i.  27 

by  conduct i.  27 

omnia  rile  acta i.  20  a 

as  to  capacity  and  discretion i.  28,  867 

legitimacy i.  28  and  note 

coercion  of  wife  by  husband     ....    i.  28  and  note;  iii,  7 

survivorship i.  29,  80,  n. 

neutrality  of  ship i.  29,  31 

performance  of  duty i.  227 

from  spoliation  of  papers i.  81;  iii.  403,  453 

principle  and  extent  of  conclusive  presumptions  of  law     .    .    i,  31,  32 
disputable,  nature  and  principles  of i.-33 
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PRESUMPTIONS.  —  Continued.  s»ik* 

differ  from  presumptions  of  fact i.  48,  n. 

of  innocence i.  34,  85;  iii.  29,  SO 

except  in  case  of  libel,  and  when i.  86;  iii.  108 

of  malice 1.  18,  34;  iii.  14,  145,  147 

of  lawfulness  of  acta i.  84 

from  possession i.  34 

guilty  possession i.  84;  iii.  81-88,  57 

destruction  of  evidence i.  87;  iii.  408,  453 

fabrication  of  evidence i.  87 

usual  course  of  business i.  38,  40 

non-payment  for  twenty  yean i.  80 

of  date  of  writing i.  88,  n. 

of  seal  of  deed i.  38,  «. 

of  continuance i.  41 

of  life,  not  after  seven  Tears'  absence,  See i.  41 

of  continuance  of  partnership,  once  proved i.  42 

of  opinions  and  state  of  mind i.  42,  870 

of  capacity  and  discretion  in  children i.  887 

of  capacity  and  discretion  in  persona  deaf  and  dumb  .     .    .    i.  880 

of  religious  belief  in  witnesses i.  870 

of  international  comity i.  48 

of  foreign  laws i.  43,  n. 

of  laws  of  other  states i.  43,  n. 

always  against  fraud i.  34,  85,  80 

of  fact,  nature  of i.  44 

relation  of,  to  circumstantial  evidence i.  48,  n. 

belong  to  the  province  of  the  jury i.  44 

when  juries  advised  as  to,  by  the  court i.  45-43 

as  to  receipt  of  letters  duly  mailed i.  40,  n. 

of  amount  and  quantity ii.  139  a 

possession  of  letters  testamentary ii.  844 

payment ii.  82,  83.  527,  528 

knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  will ii.  676,  n. 

alteration  of  will  by  testator ii.  681 

time  when  alteration  made i.  684;  ii.  681,  n. 

sanity ii.  680 

fraud iii.  254 

in  admiralty iii.  406,  407,  458-460 

PRIMARY, 

evidence  and  secondary,  what i.  82,  n.,  84 

press  copies  of  letters  are  not i.  82,  n. 

bough  t-and-sold  notes  are i.  82,  n. 

notarial  instrument  is i.  62,  n. 

counterpart  documents  are i.  84,  n. 

duplicates  are i.  84,  n. 

maps  or  plans  referred  to  in  documents  are i.  87,  n. 

books  or  plays  are i.  88,  n. 

secondary  evidence  when  admissible i.  84,  91-04 

what  U  primary  evidence  of  telegraphic  i 
of  registered  or  recorded  deed      .    .     . 
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PRIMA  BY,  —  Continued.  bkt™ 

of  written  laws i.  01,  n.,  4S0 

of  entries  and  books  of  account i.  03,  n. 

PRINCIPALS, 

who  ore  such iii.  40,  41 

in  the  first  degree iii.  40 

second  degree iii.  40 

must  be  tried  before  accessory iii.  46 

(See  ACCEBBORT.) 

PRINCIPAL  DEBTOR, 

when  his  admissions  bind  the  surety i.  187 

PRINCIPAL  FELON, 

accessory,  not  a  competent  witness  for i.  407 

PRINTED  PAPERS, 

all  originals i.  90 

PRISON  BOOKS, 

when  and  for  what  purposes  admissible i.  403 

(See  Public  Records  and  Doccmexts.) 
PRISONER  OF  WAR, 

mode  of  procuring  attendance  of,'  as  a  witness i.  312 

PRISONERS, 

examination  of,  how  proved i.  520 

PRIVATE  ACTS, 

what  are i.  5,  n. 

are  not  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS, 

not  provable  by  reputation i.  137 

PRIVATE  WRITINGS, 

contemporaneous,  admissible  to  explain  each  other 1.  283 

proof  of,  when  destroyed i.  558,  n. 

when  lost i.  557,  558 

when  fraudulently  withheld i.  558,  n. 

when  lost,  diligent  search  required 1.  558 

production  and  inspection  of,  how  obtained >■  550 

notice  to  produce i.  560 

when  not  necessary i.  531 

how  directed  and  served i.  581,  582 

when  to  be  called  for i.  563 

alteration  in,  when  to  be  explained i-  504 

alteration  in,  when  presumed  innocent i-  564 

to  be  tried  ultimately  by  the  jury i.  564 

a  deed  renders  it  void i.  665 

reasons  of  this  rule i  565 

alteration  and  spoliation,  difference  between i.  561 

by  insertion  of  words  supplied  by  law i  ■  567 

made  by  the  party,  immaterial  and  without  fraud, 

does  not  avoid i.  568 

made  by  party  with  fraud,  avoids i-  568 

but  does  not  divest  estate i-  568 
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PRIVATE  WRITINGS,  —  Continued.  a„mo, 

alterations  made  by  party  defeats  estate  lying  in  grant     .     .     .    i.  668 
destroys  future  remedies      .     .     .     .    i.  568 
made  between  two  parties  to  an  indenture,  but  not 

affecting  the  others i.  568 

proof  of,  must  be  by  subscribing  witnesses,  if  any  .     .     .      i.  272,  569 

unattested i.  569,  n. 

exceptions  to  this  rule:  — 

1.  deeds  over  thirty  years  old i.  570 

2.  deed  produced  by  adverse  party  claiming  under  it      .    .    1.  571 

8.  witnesses  not  to  be  had 1.  572 

4.  office  bonds i.  678 

subscribing  witness,  who  is i.  569 

diligent  search  for  witnesses  required i.  574 

secondary  proof ,  when  witness  not  to  be  had  .     .    .     .      L  84,  ».,  575 

handwriting,  how  proved i.  272,  676 

personal  knowledge  of,  required i.  677 

exceptions  to  this  rule i.  272,  578 

comparison  of  handwriting,  by  what  other  papers      .      i.  579-582 
production  of,  in  equity Hi.  295-807 

PRIVIES, 

parties  and  strangers i.  523,  586 

who  are  privies i.  28,  189, 190,  211 

PRIVILEGE  OF  WITNESS, 

from  arrest i.  316 

from  answering i.  451-480 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS, 

to  conveyancer i.  241,  n. 

1.  made  to  legal  counsel;  principle  of  exclusion i.  237 

does  not  apply  to  attorney  in  fact i.  287,  n. 

extends  also  to  client i.  237,  n. 

counsel  not  permitted  to  disclose i.  287,  n. 

who  are  included  in  the  rule,  as  counsel i-  239,  241 

not  of  counsel i.  289,  n. 

nature  of  the  communication i.  240,  n. 

extends  to  papers  entrusted  with  counsel i.  240 

opinions  of  counsel i.  240  a 

not  to  transactions  in  which  the  counsel  was  also  party      .     .    i.  242 
protection  remains  forever,  unless  waived  by  the  party       .     .    i.  243 

is  not  waived  by  party  going  on  stand i.  238,  n. 

or  calling  on  his  counsel  as  witness i.  238,  n. 

privilege  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  fraud i.  243,  n. 

limitations  of  the  rule i.  244,  246,  it. 

when  title-deeds  and  papers  of  one  not  a  party  may  be  called 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  agent i.  246 

2.  made  to  clergymen,  how  far  privileged i.  229,  247 

8.  made  to  medical  persons,  and  other  confidential  friends  and 

agents,  not  privileged i.  248 

do  not  include  telegraphic  despatches i.  248,  n. 
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PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS,  —  Continued.  fcema 

4.  arbitrators  not  bound  to  disclose  grounds  of  award  ....    1,  249 
but  judges  may  be  compelled  to  testify  to  proceedings  before 

them i.  249,  n. 

5.  secrets  of  State i.  250,  251 

And  state  officials,  e.  g.,  members  of  Congress,  heads  of  de- 
partment, officers  of  police L  261,  n. 

0.  proceedings  of  grand  jurors i.  252 

7.  between  hiisbaud  and  wife i.  254,  334 

how  affected  by  statutory  competency  of  husband  and  wife  i.  254,  n. 
English  statute  aUoum  but  does  not  compel  such  disclosure     i.  254,  n. 

generally  not  allowed i.  254,  n. 

communication,  if  repeated  to  third  person,  not  admissible  i.  254,  n. 

if  made  to  a  third  person,  not  privileged  .  i.  254,  n. 

but  may  be  proved  by  one  who  overheard  it i.  251,  n. 

In  some  States,  only  private  communications  privileged     .  i  254,  n. 

in  some,  confidential  only i.  254,  n. 

in  others,  all  communications i-  254,  «. 

8.  in  prosecutions  for  libel iii.  168,  n. 

9.  in  civil  actions  for  libel ii.  421 

(See  Attorney;   Clergymen;  Husband  and  Wire;  Physician.) 

PRIZE, 

foreign  sentence  of  condemnation  as i.  541 

PRIZE  COURTS. 

(See  Adwraltt.) 
PROBABILITY, 

what i.  8 

PROBABLE  CAUSE, 

when  for  court,  when  for  jury i.  49,  n. 

PROBATE  COURTS, 

decrees  of,  when  conclusive i.  518,  550 

PROBATE  OF  WILLS, 

efiectof i.550;ii.«72 

mode  of  proof  of ii.  839,  843,  n. 

PROCHEIN  AMY, 

admissions  by i.  179 

inadmissible  as  a  witness i.  847,  891 

PROCLAMATIONS, 

proof  of i,  8  a,  479 

admissibility  and  effect  of i.  491 

PRODUCTION  OP  WRITINGS, 

private,  how  obtained i.  569-063 

(See  Private  Whitings.) 
PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

when  privileged i.  237-248 

admissible i.  852 

PROMISE, 

new,  by  partner  binding  co-partner  .    .  i.  112,  n.,  177, 189,  207,  527  a 
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PROMISES  AND  THREATS,  a.™ 

as  inducing  confession i.  220 

PROMISSORY  NOTES, 

parties  to,  when  competent  to  impeach  it i.  190,  883-885 

alterations  in i.  561,  «.,  568,  S68 

stolen,  holder  must  show  that  ho  took  them  in  good  faith  .    .     -    i  81 
(See  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Pbokissoet  Notes;  Witnesses.) 
PROOF, 

amount  required  in  civil  esses i.  18,  a,  and  note 

criminal  cases i.  18, 18  a,  sod  note 

defined 1.1 

burden  of i.  74-81 

full  proof Ui.  409 

half  proof !U.  409 

(See  Burden  of  Proof;  Onus  Pbobanik.) 
PROPERTY, 

when  presumed  from  possession i.  84 

PROSECUTION, 

malicious,  defendant's  testimony  before  grand  jury      .    .     .     .    i.  558 

judgment  of  acquittal,  in  actions  for i.  471,  558 

PROSECUTOR, 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  862 

PROTEST. 

(See  Billh  or  Exchange  and  Pbohissoet  Notes.) 
PROVINCIALISMS, 

may  be  explained  by  experts i.  280 

PUBLIC   ACT, 

defined i.  5,  n. 

includes  charters  of  municipal  corporations i.  6,  n. 

banks,  State  or  national      .........       i.  5,  n. 

generally  railroad  corporations 1.  0,  n. 

but  query,  if  special  charters L  6,  n. 

any  act  is,  if  declared  so  by  Legislature 1.  5,  n. 

is  judicially  noticed i.  6,  n. 

PUBLIC  AND  GENERAL  INTEREST, 

defined i  5,  n. 

(See  Heabsat.) 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  WAYS. 

(See  Wat.) 
PUBLICATION, 

of  libel  by  agent,  when  principal  liable  for      ...  I.  88,  284;  iiL  170 

of  will,  what  and  when  necessary .     .  ii.  075 

(See  Libel;  Libel  and  Slander.) 
PUBLIC  BOOKS, 

contents  provable  by  copy .     i  91 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS, 

doings  of,  provable  by  parol i-  90 
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PUBLIC  POLICY,  ■«„„ 

evidence  excluded  from i.  236-25* 

(Set  Attorneys  ;  Clergymen  ;  Physicians  ;  Pbiyilegkd 

Co  M  M  UNICATIONS. ) 

PUBLIC  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS, 

inspection  of  records  of  superior  courts i.  471,  472 

inferior  courts i.  473 

corporation  books i.  474 

when  proved  by  parol 1.  90 

inspection  of  records  of  books  of  public  offices     ....     i.  475,  47Q 

when  an  action  is  pending i.  477 

when  not i.  478 

proof  of  public  documents  not  judicial i.  479-491 

by  copy i.  91,  479-484 

acts  of  State i.  479 

statutes i.  480,  481 

legislative  journals i.  482 

official  registers,  &c i.  483,  484 

official  registers,  &c,  character  of  these  books     ....      i.  485,  496 

proper  repository i.  142,  485 

who  may  give  copies i.  485 

foreign  laws i.  486,  487,  488,  488  a 

laws  of  sister  States  .     .    . i.  489,  490 

judicially  noticed  by  Federal  courts    .     .     .    i.  490 

admissibility  and  effect  of  these  documents i.  491-488 

proclamations L  491 

recitals  in  public  statutes i.  491 

"  legislative  resolutions i.  491 

journals i.  491 

diplomatic  correspondence i.  491 

foreign  declarations  of  war i.  491 

letters  of  public  agent  abroad i.  491 

colonial  governor i.  491 

government  gazette i.  492 

official  registers i.  498 

parish  registers i.  493 

navy  office  registers i.  493 

prison  calendars i.  498 

assessment  books i.  493 

municipal  corporation  books  .     .     .    .    i.  493 

admissibility  of  official  private  corporation  books i.  493 

registry  of  vessels i.  494 

log-book i.  495;  iii.  428-430 

what  is  an  official  register     .    .    .     .  L  484,  495,  496 

public  histories i.  497 

official  certificates i.  498 

(See  Records  and  Judicial  Writings.) 
PUBLIC  RIGHTS, 

provable  by  reputation i.  128, 140 

PUBLIC   RUMOR, 

original  evidence i-  101 
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PUNISHMENT,  8,^,, 

endurance  of,  whether  it  restores  competency i.  878,  n. 


Q. 

QUAKERS, 

judicial  affirmation  by i.  871 

QUALIFICATION, 

by  degree,  when  proof  of,  dispensed  with i,  105,  n. 

by  license,  most  be  shown  by  party  licensed L  78,  79 

QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY, 

whether  material i.  61 

provable  by  opinion i.  440,  n. 

QUESTIONS,  LEADING, 

what  and  whan  allowed 1434,435,447 

alternative  in,  may  be i.  434,  n. 

mixed,  law  and  fact,  for  jury i.  49 

QUO  WARRANTO, 

Judgment  of  ouster  in,  conclusive  against  sub-officers  under  the 

ousted  incumbent i.  536 


RAPE, 

cross-examination  of  prosecutrix i.  458,  460,  n. 

when  prosecutrix  may  be  supported  by  proof  of  her  statements 

out  of  court  .     .    •■ i.  469 

complaint  of,  admissible i.  102,  n. 

but  of  particulars  of,  queer* i.  102,  n. 

wife  competent  to  prove i.  343 

what lit.  209 

carnal  knowledge iii.  210 

force iii.  211 

without  consent iii.  211 

defence iii-  212 

credibility  of  prosecutrix iii.  212,  213 

impeachment  of  her iii.  212-214,  and   nola 

impuberty  of  prisoner iii-  216 

RATABLE  INHABITANTS, 

distinguished  from  rated i.  881,  n. 

RATED  INHABITANTS, 

admissions  by i.  175,  831 

RATIFICATION, 

by  estoppel  .    . i.  260 

REAL  ACTIONS, 

various  forms  of,  in  the  United  States »■  647 

of  remedies  for  metnt  profit* ii.  548 

"   m  f or  improvements ii.  549-051 
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REAL   ACTIONS,  —  Continued.  Branx 

Writ  of  right,  evidence  in ii-  554 

seisin  of  plaintiff,  proof  of ii-  558-659 

plea  of  nut  duieitin,  evidence  under ii-  556 

disseisin,  how  proved ii-  557 

extent  of ii.  667,  nott  (a) 

how  rebutted ii-  558 

Luting  improvements,  what     .' ii.  550 

(See  Ejectment.) 

REALTY, 

what  is i- 271 

REASONABLE  DOUBT, 

what iii.  20  and  note 

proof  beyond,  Decenary  to  conviction .    .  i.  13  o 

not  necessary  in  civil  cases i.  13  a,  n. 

meaning  of,  as  defined  by  courts .     .    .  i.  13  a,  n. 

moral  certainty,  its  relation  to i.  13  o,  n. 

REASONABLE  TIME, 

question  for  jury i.  40,  n. 

REBUTTAL, 

evidence  in,  of  dying  declarations,  favored i-  156 

RECEIPT, 

effect  of,  as  an  admission i.  313 

when  it  may  be  contradicted  by  parol i.  305 

of  part  payment,  by  indorsement  on  the  security      .    .    .      i.  121,  122 
when  admissible  as  evidence  of  payment i.  147,  n. 

RECEIVER, 

accounting  by ii.  36,  88 

RECITAL, 

may  be  contradicted  by  parol i.  384,  304 

RECITALS, 

in  statutes,  effect  of L  491 

in  deeds,  when  conclusive L  23,  n.,  24-28,  211 

when  evidence  of  pedigree i.  104 

RECOGNITION, 

family,  in  pedigree    .    .     : L  108,  104,  134 

of  new  and  independent  States i.  4 

RECOGNIZANCE, 

of  witness 1.  313 

RECOLLECTION, 

refreshed  by  memoranda i.  93,  436,  n. 

RECORD, 

what  is  matter  of  description  in i-  70 

lost,  how  proved i.  86,  n.,  600 

not  provable  by  admission i.  86 

not  impeachable  by  parol i.  276,  n. 

written  in  pencil,  not  admissible i.  601 

nut  tiet,  bow  tried i.  502 

extended  from  minutes  and  papers,  original i.  508,  n. 
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RECORDS  AND  JUDICIAL  WRITINGS,  taws 

records  of  inferior  courts,  what  are i.  518,  n. 

of  deeds,  when  admissible L  91,  n, 

variance  in  the  proof  of,  when  pleaded i.  70 

public,  provable  by  copy i.  01 

inspection  of i.  471-478 

{See  Parol  Evidence;  Records  and  Judicial  Writings.) 

proof  of 1.  601-621 

by  copies,  three  kinds  of i.  601 

by  exemplification,  and  what i.  601 

by  production  of  the  record i.  602 

when  obtained  by  certiorari        i,  502 

by  copy  under  seal i.  503 

proof  of  records  of  sister  States  of  the  United  States     .     .      i.  504-509 

by  office  copy i.  507 

examined  copy i.  508 

when  lost i.  64  n.,  609 

proof  of  verdicts i,  610 

decrees  in  chancery i.  610,  611 

answers  in  chancery i.  512 

judgments  of  inferior  courts i.  513 

foreign  judgments .    L  614 

proof  of  foreign  documents i.  514  a 

inquisitions  pott  mortem,  and  other  private  offices      .     ,    i.  515 

depositions  in  chancery i.  518 

depositions  taken  under  commission i.  517 

wills  and  testaments i.  618 

letters  of  administration 1.  610 

examination  of  prisoners i-  520 

writs i.  621 

admissibility  and  effect  of  these  records I.  622-556 

general  principles i.  522 

who  are' parties,  privies,  and  strangers    ....      i.  528,  530 

mutuality  required,  in  order  to  bind i-  624 

except  cases  in  rem 1.  625 

cases  of  custom,  &c i.  626 

■     when  offered  for  collateral  purposes    i.  527, 

527  a 

or  as  solemn  admissions     .     .     .      i.  627  a 

conclusive  only  as  to  matters  directly  in  issue  .     .      i.  628,  634 

general  rule  as  stated  by  Lord  C.  J.  De  Grey  .     .    .     .    i.  828 

applies  only  where  the  point  was  determined  .    .     .    .    i.  520 

to  decisions  upon  the  merits i.  630 

whether  conclusive  when  given  in  evidence  .  .  i.  681,  631  a 
to  be  conclusive,  must  relate  to  the  same  property  or 

transaction i-  532 

effect  of  former  recovery  in  tort,  without  satisfaction  .  i.  538 
sufficient,  if  the  point  was  essential  to  the  formnr  finding  i.  634 
judgment  in  criminal  case,  why  not  admissible  in  a  civil 

action i.  637 

judgment,  for  what  purposes  always  admissible    .      L  638,  530 
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RECORDS  AND  JUDICIAL  WRITINGS,  —Continued.  iB™ 

foreign  judgments,  jurisdiction  of  court  to  be  shown  .  i.  640 
in  rem,  conclusive  ....  I.  640,  642 
how  far  conclusive  as  to  incidental 

matters i.  643 

as  to  personal  $taJue,  marriage  and 

divorce i-  644,  545 

executors  and  administrators      .     .    i.  644 
decisions  of  highest  jud  cial  tribunal  of  foreign  country 

conclusive i.  646  b 

judgment  of  foreign  court  conclusive  inter  partes,  when  i.  644  d 

foreign  decrees  operating  in  rem i.  646  e 

effect  of  defendant  becoming  party  to  proceedings  .  i.  648/ 
requisites  to  a  plea  of  foreign  judgment  in  bar  .  .  i.  548  g 
foreign  judgments  in  personam,  their  effect  .  .  i.  546-549 
judgments  of  sister  States  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  i.  548 
citizenship  not  material,  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign 

judgments i.  349 

admissibility  and  effect — 

of  decrees  of  courts  of  probate  or  eccle- 
siastical courts i.  550 

of  chancery  decrees i.  551 

answers i.  551 

demurrers i.  551 

pleas i.  551 

of  depositions  .     .     .  ■ i.  552 

of  foreign  depositions i.  652 

of  verdicts  and  depositions  to  prove  matters  of 

reputation i.  655 

of  inquisitions i.  550 

of  mutuality,  as  to  depositions i.  553 

whether  cross-examination  is  essential  to  their  admissibility  i.  553,  654 
(See  Public  Records  and  Documents.) 
RECOUPMENT, 

when  allowed ii.  ISO 

RECOVERY, 

prior  in  tort  bars  assumpsit,  when i.  632 

REDUNDANCY, 

of  proof,  and  allegation  distinguishable i.  87 

what  is i.  58,  n, 

RE-EXAMINATION, 

of  witnesses i.  467,  46S 

(See  Witnesses.) 
REFEREE, 

statements  of,  as  admissions i.  182,  182  n. 

(See  Admissions.) 
REFRESHING  MEMORY,  of  witness.    (See  Memokt;  Witnesses.) 
REGISTER, 

official,  nature  and  proof  of i.  483-485,  493,  490,  497 

parish i.  493 
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REGISTER,  —  Continued.  8llTlw 

of  baptisms i.  115  n. 

bishop's i.  474,  464 

ship's i.  494 

foreign  chapel i.  493  n. 

fleet i.  403  n. 

proper  custody,  when i.  142,  485 

(See  Public  Records  akd  Documents.) 
REGISTRY, 

of  vessels i.  404 

RELATIONSHIP, 

proved  by  common  repute i.  103  n.,  105  n. 

of  declarant,  necessary  in  proof  of  pedigree,  when  i.  108  and  note,  104, 134 
(.See  Pedigree.) 
RELEASE, 

competency  of  witness  restored  by,  when i.  426,  480 

by  seamen,  not  an  estoppel iii.  437  _ 

(See  Witnesses.) 
RELEVANCY, 

of  evidence 1.  40 

rales  as  to i.  50 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEF, 

defect  in,  how  proved i.  870,  n. 

RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE  AND  BELIEF, 

presumed i.  870 

what  necessary  to  competency  of  witness i.  368-872 

(See  Witnesses.) 
RENT, 

presumption  from  payment  of i.  88 

REPLEVIN, 

surety  in,  bow  Tendered  competent i.  802,  n. 

when  it  lies ii.  600 

what  title  plaintiff  most  prove ii.  501 

plea  of  non  cepit,  evidence  under ii.  502 

of  properly  in  defendant  or  a  stranger ii.  503 

avowry  or  cognizance ii.  064 

pleas  of  non  drmisit  and  non  lenuit,  proof  under ii.  50.) 

»t7  kabuit  in  tenementU ii.  5(15 

plea  of  rietti  in  arrere ii.  5"0 

cognizance  as  bailiff ii.  567 

avowry  for  damage  featant ii.  568 

tender ii-  5C9 

competency  of  witnesses ii.  570 

REPLIES, 

of  persons  referred  to,  not  hearsay i.  182 

REPUTATION, 

of  witnesses i.  101,  461 

is  not  hearsay i.  101  and  note,  101  a 

evidence  of,  when  proved  by  verdict L  189 
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REPUTATION,—  Continued.  tmnsa 

proof  of  relationship,  death,  and  place  of  birth. i.  104,  n. 

not  proof  of  concubinage i.  107,  n. 

proof  of  marriage i.  107,  n. 

proof  of,  by  verdict  and  deposition i.  139,  553 

of  party  or  place,  when  admissible i.    64,  n. 

m  to  property,  when  admissible .     .   i.  101,  n. 

(Set  Hearsay;  Witnesses.) 
REPUTED  OWNERSHIP, 

original  evidence i.  101 

RES  GESTJB, 

what i.  108,  109,  111,  114 

declarations,  when  part  of  ...    ' i.  108,  n. 

must  characterize  an  act i.  108,  n. 

qtuere,  whether  they  must  be  contemporaneous    i.  103,  n. 

if  showing  motive,  are  admissible i.  108,  n. 

of  mental  state i.  108,  n. 

as  to  title i.  109,  n. 

made  in  possession  of  land i.  10S,  n. 

pointing  out  boundaries i-  10S,  n. 

made  by  deceased  persons i.  100,  n. 

by  surveyors i- 100,  n.,  145,  n. 

of  agents,  when  part  of  ret  getta i.  113,  n. 

mast  characterize  some  act i.  113,  n. 

agency  must  be  proved  aliunde     .     .     .     .  i.  113,  n. 
(See  Entries;  He  abb  ay.) 
RESIGNATION, 

of  corporator  restores  competency i.  430 

RESOLUTIONS, 

legislative i.  470 

at  public  meetings  may  be  proved  by  parol 1.  00 

RESULTING  TRUSTS, 

when  they  arise i.  280 

REVOCATION, 

of  authority  or  agency ii.  68  a 

of  submission ii.  79 

of  will L  273;  ii.  680-687 

REVOLUTIONARY  GOVERNMENT, 

when  judicially  noticed i.  4,  n. 

REWARD, 

title  to,  does  not  render  incompetent      .,..'...!.  412,  414 

RIGHT  TO  BEGIN L  74-78 

RIGHTS  OF  COMMON, 

provable  by  reputation i.  129, 130 

RIOTS,  ROUTS,   AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES, 

definition  of lii.  216 

proof  of  a  riot Hi.  217-222 

number  of  persons iii.  216,  note  (n),  217 
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RIOTS,  ROUTS,  AND  UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES,  —  Continued.  b*™» 

a nl a wful  assembly iii.  218 

acta  of  violence  and  terror iii.  210 

character  of  the  object iii.  220 

order  of  proofs iii.  221 

proof  of  rout iii.  223 

proof  of  unlawful  assembly iii.  222 


definition  of iii.  228 

indictment  for iii.  223 

proof  of  property iii.  224 

value iii.  224 

taking / iii.  225,  226 

felonious  intent iii.  227 

taking  from  this  person iii.  228 

force iii.  229,  230 

putting  in  fear .     iii.  231 

danger  to  person       iii.  232 

to  property iii.  233 

to  reputation iii.  234 

immediate iii.  235 

dying  declarations  of  party  robbed,  inadmissible      ....      iii.  238 
ROGATORY  LETTERS, 

■what i.  820 

RULES, 

Biz  practical,  concerning  evidence i.  684 

RULES  OF  EVIDENCE, 

same  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 1-  65 


SALE, 

by  administrator,  presumed  regular I.  20 

when  to  be  proved  only  by  writing i.  261,  267 

(See  WRITING.) 

SANITY, 

presumed '-28 

whether  letters  to  the  party  admissible  to  prove i.  101,  n. 

opinions  of  physicians  admissible  as  to i.  440 

{See  Imbakitt.) 

SCIENCE, 

processes  of,  and  art,  judicially  noticed i.  6,  n. 

SCIENTER, 

notoriety  as  proof  of i.  135 

SCRIVENER, 

),  whether  privileged i.  244 
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SEAL,  Ban,, 

of  new  and  independent  power,  how  proved i.  4 

notaries,  judicially  noticed i.  5 

foreign  nations,  judicially  noticed i.  4 

admiralty  courts i.  $ 

of  courts,  when  judicially  noticed i.  4-6,  503 

corporations,  whether  to  be  proved  after  thirty  years    .     .     .    .   i.  670 

on  deeds,  when  valid ii.  2B0  and  note* 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents  ;   Records  a»d 
Judicial  Writings.) 
SEARCH, 

for  private  writings  lost i.  658 

for  subscribing  witnesses     .     .     .  - i.  574 

(See  Private  Writings.) 
SECONDARY  EVIDENCE, 

and  primary,  what i.  84  and  natt 

by  duplicate  and  counterpart i.  558 

whether  degrees  in     ■ i.  84,  n.,  582 

when  admissible i.  84,  91-96,  105,  500,  658,  560,  575 

(See  Best  Evidence;  Evidence.) 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

when  his  certificate  admissible i.  470 

SECRETS  OF  STATE, 

privileged i.  250-252 

SECURITY, 

impeachment  of,  by  payee i.  383-383 

SEDUCTION, 

character  admissible  in  action  for i.  54 

particular  acts  of  unchastity  with  others I.  54 

action  for,  what  plaintiff  must  prove ii.  571-570 

declaration  in ii.  571,  n. 

proof  of  relation  of  tenant ii.  572 

hiring  not  necessary     ..." ii.  578 

what  acts  of  service  sufficient ii.  573 

when  absence  from  plaintiff's  bouse  is  a  bar      .     .     .     ii.  578,  574 

service  must  have  existed  at  time  of  seduction ii.  575 

when  service  will  be  presumed ii.  570 

fact  of  seduction,  how  proved ii.  577,  677  a 

general  issue,  evidence  under ii.  578 

damages,  grounds  and  proof  of ii.  677  a,  note  (a),  579 

(See  Adultery.) 
SENTENCE, 

of  foreign  courts,  when  conclusive i.  543-547 

(See  Records  and  Judicial,  Writings.) 
SERVANT, 

when  competent  as  a  witness  for  master i.  416 

(See  Witness.) 
SERVICE, 

of  notice  to  quit,  proved  by  entry  by  deceased  attorney     .     .    .    i.  116 
to  produce  papers i-  661 
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admissions  of  deputy,  evidence  against i.  160 

of  indemnifying  creditor  admissible i.  180 

is  identified  with  his  under  officers li.  680 

action  against ii.  581 

for  misconduct  of  deputy ii.  680,  682 

official  character  of  deputy,  when  and  how  proved .     .     .     .  ii.  682 
whether  sheriff  and  deputy  are  joint' trespassers      .  ii.  680,  note  (a) 

declarations  of  deputy,  when  admissible ii.  688 

declarations  of  creditor,  when  admissible ii.  683 

for  not  nerving  procett,  plaintiffs  proofs  in ii.  684 


for  taking  insufficient  pledges,  plaintiff's  proofs  in     .     •     .  ii.  686 

defences  in ii.  680 

for  not  paying  over  money,  plaintiff's  proofs  in     .     .     .     .  ii.  687 

defences  in ii.  688 

his  return,  when  evidence  for  him ii.  685 

for  an  escape,  plaintiff's  proofs  in ii.  689,  590 

defences  in ii.  601 

for  false  return,  plaintiff's  proofs  in ii.  602 

defences  in ii.  608 

how  rebutted ii.  604 

for  refusing  bail       .     .    .■ ii.  505 

for  extortion ii.  606 

for  taking  goods  of  plaintiff ii.  607,  628 

competency  of  witnesses  in  these  actions ii.  598 

damages ii.  600 

SHIP, 

registry  of • i.  404 

title  to  proof  by  ship's  register i.  404 

log-boot,  what  and  when  evidence i.  406 

SHIPS, 

neutrality  of,  when  presumed i.  81 

grand  bill  of  sale  requisite  on  sale  of i.  261 

SHOOTING,  MALICIOUS, 

wife  may  prove i.  848 

SHOP-BOOKS, 

when  and  how  far  admissible  in  evidence i.  117-119 

SIGNAL  DISTANCE, 

in  admiralty ii>.  460,  note  (6) 

SIGNATURE, 

proof  of ii-  71,  164,  165 

admission  of ii.  16,  and  notes,  164, 165 

by  initials,  when  good ii.  158,  n. 

of  wills ii.  674 

SIGNING  BT  TELEGRAPH, 

Statute  of  Frauds i-  268,  n. 

by  mark i.  272,  n.,  672,  n. 

SIGNING  WILL, 

what  constitutes i.  272 

voi.  m.  M 
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SIGNS,  Sann, 

evidence  of  feelings,  not  hearsay i.  102,  161  b 

SILENCE, 

admissions  by i.  107-199 

SLANDER, 

who  is  to  begin,  in  action  of i.  76 

(See  Libel  ash  Blandish.) 
SOLICITOR.     (See  Attorney;  Privileged  Communications.) 
SPECIAL  ISSUE.  (See  Issue.) 

SPECIALTY, 

consideration  for,  presumed i.  19 

SPECIFICATION  OF  DEFENCE, 

in  pleading,  in  certain  States ii.  5,  nofe 

SPIES.  (See  ACCOMPLICES.) 

SPOLIATION, 

of  papers,  fraudulent,  effect  of i.  81,  86,  n. 

difference  between,  and  alteration i.  566,  568 

presumption  raised  by i.  37 

only  when  no  evidence  of  the  contents i.  37,  n. 

inequity iii.  859 

in  admiralty iii.  408,  453 

STAMP i.  438 

(See  Memorandum.) 

STATE, 

unacknowledged,  existence  bow  proved i.  4 

secrets,  not  to  be  disclosed i  250-252,  n. 

(See  PBITILBOED   COMMUNICATIONS.) 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS. i.  262-274 

(See  Frauds,  Statute  of;  Wbitiko.) 
STATUTES, 

public  proof  of i.  480 

of  sister  States i.  8  a,  489-491 

private i.  480 

(See  Frauds,  Statute  or;  Limitations,  Statute  or;  Pub- 
lic Records  and  Documents.) 
STEAMERS, 

bow  regarded  in  admiralty iii.  407,  n. 

rules  for  their  government iii.  407,  n. 

STEWARD, 

entries  by i.  147,  155 

(See  Heabbat.) 
STOCK, 

transfer  of,  proved  by  bank-books i.  484 

(See  Corporations;  Public  Records  amp  Documents.) 
STOLEN  PROPERTY, 

possession  of,  evidence  of  theft i.  84,  85;  iii.  31-33 
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STRANGER,  tang. 

right  of,  to  call  for  private  papers i.  246 

admissions  by,  when  admissible i.  181 

privies  and  parties     .         i.  528,  636 

depositions  admissible  against i.  555 

SUBJECT-MATTER. 

of  contract,  parol  evidence  to  ascertain i.  280-288,  801 

SUBMISSION, 

difference  between,  and  consent iii.  58,  n. 

(See  Arbitration  and  Award.) 
SUBORNATION, 

an  admission  of  a  bad  cause i.  196,  n. 

SUBP(ENA, 

to  procure  attendance  of  witnesses i.  809,  414,  653 

when  and  how  served i.  814,  815 

duces  tecum,  writ  of,  force  and  effect  of  ...    .      i.  414,  558;  iii  305 
(See  Equity;  Private  Whitings;  Witnrsses.) 

SUBSCRIBING  WITNESS  . i.  84,  n.,  569  a,  572,  575 

when  not  required i.  571,  572 

when  character  ma;  be  impeached i.  126,  n. 

proof  of  signature  of  one,  when  sufficient i.  575 

(See  Attesting  Witness;  Private  Writings.) 
SUBSTANCE  OF  ISSUE, 

proof  of,  sufficient ...  i.  56-78 

what  in  libels  and  written  instruments i.  f%8 

prescriptions i.  68,  71 

allegations  modo  et  forma i.  59 

under  a  videlicet i.  60 

of  time,  place,  &c i.  61.  62 

variance  in  proof  of i.  63,  84 

what,  in  criminal  prosecutions i.  65 

actions  on  contract i.  66 

case  of  deeds i.  89 

records i.  70 

(See  Description  ;  Issue.) 
SUMMARY, 

legal  meaning  of  the  word iii.  401 

SUNDAY, 

contracts  made  on,  void ii.  199,  n. 

SURETY. 

when  bound  by  admissions  of  principal i.  187 

how  rendered  a  competent  witness  for  principal i.  430 

in  replevin,  bow  rendered  competent i-  892,  n. 

(.See  Witnesses.) 
SURGEON, 

confidential  communications  to,  not  privileged     .     .     .     .      i  247,  248 
SURPLUSAGE, 

what i  51 
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SURRENDER,  tern. 

wheu  writing  necessary i.  263 

SURVEYS  AND  MAPS, 

ancient,  when  evidence,  .  .  i.  139  and  note,  145,  n.,  189,  n.,  484,  n. 
SURVIVORSHIP, 

not  presumed,  when  both  perish  in  the  same  calamity,  i.  29, 30  and  note 
SUSPICION, 

when  it  may  be  shown  in  mitigation  of  damages      .    .     .    ii.  272,  458 


TAXES, 

ancient  books  of  assessors  prove  abatement  of i.  150,  n. 

TELEGRAM, 

which  original i.  84,  n. 

not  privileged i.  249,  n. 

instructions  by,  signing,  Statute  of  Frauds i.  268,  n. 

contract  by,  in  writing i.  284  a,  n. 

libel  by iii.  179,  n. 

TENANT, 

estopped  to  deny  title  of  landlord,  when i.  25 

TENANTS  IN  COMMON, 

accounts  between ii.  85,  36 

TENDER, 

nature  and  effect  of ii.  600 

of  money,  how  proved ii.  601 

in  hank-notes  or  checks ii.  601 

production  of  the  money  necessary ii.  602 

when  dispensed  with ii.  603 

of  a  greater  sum,  when  good ii.  604 

must  be  absolute ii.  603 

may  be  under  protest ii.  605,  n. 

when  there  are  several  debts ii.  605 

several  creditors ii.  605 

to  wbom  to  be  made ii.  606 

at  what  time  to  be  made ii.  607 

avoided  by  subsequent  demand ii.  608 

of  specific  articles,  where  to  be  made ii.  609-611  a 

how  to  be  made i    .     .     ii.  611  a 

(See  Payment). 
TENTERDENS   ACT, 

amendments  under ii.  11  b-d 

TERM, 

satisfied,  presumed  to  be  surrendered i.  46 

TERMS  OF  ART, 

may  be  explained  by  experts i.  280 

TERRIER, 

what,  and  when  admissible i.  484,  490 
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TESTAMENTS   AND  WILLS,  b»™» 

proof  of i.  018 

TESTIMONY, 

of  deceased,  sick,  absent,  or  insane  witness i  188-166 

(£ee  Deceased  Witness.) 
THREATS. 

inducing  confession i.  220 

TIME, 

reasonable,  question  for  jury i.  40,  n. 

when  not  material i.  66,  61,  82 

fractions  of  da;,  presumption  as  to i.  40,  n. 

TITLE, 

possession  as  evidence i.  34 

of  landlord,  tenant  cannot  deny i.  25 

□ot  conclusively  barred  by  lapse  of  time i.  45 

presumptions  for  quieting i.  46 

to  land,  acts  of  ownership  as  proof i.  63  o 

declarations  of  former  owner  as  to i.  1S8,  ISO 

not  transferred  by  judgment  in  trover  and  trespass  .     .     .     .   i.  638,  n. 

declarations  in  disparagement  of i.  109 

of  owners  as  affecting  titles i.  168 

of  sovereigns,  judicially  noticed L  4 

TOMBSTONE, 

inscription  on,  provable  by  parol i.  94,  105 

TRANSFER, 

of  Btock  proved  by  books  ot  bank i.  484 

TREASON, 

what  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  prove  .     .    ,     .  i.  234,  255,  258 

wife  incompetent  to  prove,  against  husband i.  845 

confession  of  guilt  in,  its  effect i.  235 

proof  of  overt  acts  in i.  235 

in  what  it  consists iii.  237,  242,  n. 

against  the  United  States iii.  287 

against  a  State iii.  237 

misprision  of iii.  238 

allegation  of  allegiance  material iii.  239 

of  overt  act iii.  240 

proof  of  overt  act iii.  241 

armed  assemblage iii.  242 

of  actual  presence  of  prisoner iii.  243 

constructive iii.  243 

adhering  to  enemies iii.  244 

no  accessories  in iii.  43,  245 

number  of  witnesses  required iii.  246 

proof  of  misprision  of  treason iii.  247 

confession  of  prisoner iii.  248 

TREATIES, 

judicially  noticed i.  6,  n. 

TRESPASS, 

defendant  in,  when  admissible  for  co-defendant  .     .    .     .     i.  857,  359 
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-  Continued.  Sum-* 

gist  of,  and  points  of  plaintiff's  proof ii.  613 

(1.)  possession  of  plaintiff ii.  014 

constructive ii.  615 

by  lessee  or  bailee ii.  616 

by  general  owner  or  reversioner ii.  Old 

of  partition  fences ii.  617 

of  line  trees ii-  617 

by  wrong-doer ii-  CIS 

by  occupant  or  lodger ii.  618 

by  finder  of  goods ii.  618 

of  animals,  /era  nature ii.  630 

boundaries,  when  necessary  to  be  proved ii.  618  a 

right  of  entry  not  sufficient ii-  619 

(2.)  injury  by  defendant  with  force ii.  6*21 

wrongful  intent  not  necessary ii.  632 

with  force  directly  applied ii.  623 

proof  of  time,  when  material ii.  621 

proof  of  trespass,  when  it  may  be  waived  and  another  proved     .  ii.  624 

general  issue,  evidence  under ii.  625 

plea  of  tibtrum  tenementum,  evidence  under ii.  626 

license ii.  627 

in  law ii.  628 

justification  under  process ii.  629 

defence  of  property ii.  630 

right  of  way ii.  831,  632 

right  to  dig  gravel ii.  631 

replication  de  injuria,  evidence  under ii.  633 

new  assignment  in ii.  634,  635 

damages ii.  635  a 

(See  Cask,  Actios  upon  the;  Tbover.) 
TRIAL, 

order  of  proof,  and  course  of i.  469  a 

when  put  off  on  account  of  absent  witnesses i.  320 

for  religious  instruction  of  witness i.  367 

(See  Witnesses.) 
TROVER, 

whether  barred  by  prior  judgment  in  trespass 1.  533 

(See  Records  and  Judicial  Whitings.) 

proofs  in,  by  plaintiff ii.  636-647 

(1.)  of  property  in  plaintiff ii.  637 

special  nature  of ii.  637,  it. 

in  goods,  by  sale .    .  ii.  638 

in  negotiable  securities ii.  639 

right  of  present  possession ii.  640 

property  as  executor,  &o ii.  641 

(2.)  conversion  by  defendant,  what  is ii.  642 

license,  when  presumed ii.  643 

conversion  by  defendant,  when  proved  by  demand  and  refusal,    ii.  644. 

645 
when  not ii.  645 
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between  tenants  in  common,  evidence  In ii.  648 

when  a  sale  by  one  is  a  conversion  .......      ii.  646,  n. 

by  husband  and  wife ii.  647 

defences  in  this  action ii.  643 

damages  in ii.  276,  649 

TRUSTEE, 

when  competent  as  a  witness i.  863,  409 

presumed  to  convey  where  he  ought  to  convey i.  46 

TRUSTEE'S  PROOF, 

judgment  in,  effect  of i.  642 

TRUSTS, 

to  be  proved  by  writing 

except  resulting  trusts 

resulting,  when  they  arise 

established  by  parol,  when i.  266,  n. 


U. 
UNCERTAINTY, 

what i.  298,  800 

UNDERSTANDING, 

not  presumed  in  persons  deaf  and  dumb i.  386 

UNDERTAKING, 

to  release,  its  effect  on  competency i.  420 

UNDERWRITER, 

party  to  a  consolidation  rule,  incompetent i.  395 

who  has  paid  loss,  to  be  repaid  on  plaintiff's  success,  incompetent  i.  892 

opinions  of,  when  not  admissible i.  441 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE, 

what ii.  888 

UNITED  STATES, 

laws  of,  how  proved,  inter  tett i.  489,  490 

judgments  of  courts  of i.  548 

(See  Public  Records  and  Documents  ;  Records  aso 
Judicial  Proceedings.) 
UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLIES. 

(See  Riots,  Roots,  and  Unlawfiil  Assemblies.) 
UNWHOLESOME  FOOD, 

offence  of  selling iii.  65 

USAGE, 

admissibility  and  effect  of,  to  affect  written  contracts    .     .     1.  292-294 

number  of  witnesses  to  prove 1.  280  a,  n. 

of  law  merchant,  judicially  noticed i.  5,  n. 

(See  Custom;  Parol  Evidence.) 
USE  AND  OCCUPATION, 

defence  to  action  for il.  135 
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V. 

VALUE,  gun. 

relevancy  of  evidence  of i.  62,  n. 

when  to  be  proved  as  laid i.63 

how  to  be  alleged  in  criminal  caaea i.  65,  n. 

entries  in  shop- book*  prima  facie  evidenoe i.  118,  n. 

provable  by  opinion i.  440,  n. 

VARIANCE, 

avoided  by  videlicet i.  60 

nature  of i-  63-73 

in  criminal  prosecutions i.  65  and  note 

in  the  proof  of  a  contract i.  (SQ  ;  ii.  11-13, 160,  169,  625 

consideration i.  68 

deeds L  69 ;  ii.  300 

when  literal  agreement  in  proof  not  necessary i.  69 

in  the  name  of  obligor i.  69,  n. 

in  the  name  of  a  grantor il.  300  note  (a) 

records i.  70 

prescriptions L  71,  72 

fatal  consequences  of,  how  avoided 1.  73 

(See  Description;  Substance  of  Issue.) 

VERDICT, 

how  proved,  and  when  admissible i.  510 

inter  alioi,  evidence  of  what i.  139,  538,  555 

separate,  when  allowed i.  358,  363 

restores  competency,  when i.  355 

how  far  conclusive  in  equity iii.  260-306 

VERDICTS, 

and  depositions  to  prove  reputation i.  555 

courts  may  direct,  in  criminal  cases  for  the  government,  when  i.  19,  n. 

VESSEL, 

registry  of i.  491 

VIDELICET, 

its  nature  and  office i.  60 

when  it  will  avoid  a  variance i.  60 

VOIR  DIRE, 

examination  on i.  95 

what i.  424 

(See  Witnesses. ) 

VOLUMINOUS, 

facta  and  accounts,  result  of,  provable  by  parol  .  i.  98,  436,  o.,  439,  n. 

VOLUNTARY  CONFESSION, 

(See  CONFBBSIONS.) 


WAIVER, 

of  damages,  parol  evidenoe  of .    .    .    i.  804 
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WAR,  8kt101, 

notoriet j  proof  of  existence  of i.  491.  n. 

articles  of,  how  proved i.  476 

WARRANTY, 

limited,  in  deed,  cannot  be  extended  by  parol i.  281,  n. 

WASTE, 

what  is,  and  how  punishable ii.  050 

damages  in ii.  660 

action  of ii,  651,  852 

pleas  in ii.  658 

action  on  the  case  for,  by  landlord ii.  654 

proofs  in ii.  654 

tnnst  be  specially  stated  and  proved ii.  655 

general  issue  in,  evidence  under ii.  656 

by  plaintiff ii.  656 

by  defendant ii.  656 

WAT, 

judgment  for  non-repair  of i.  534 

private,  how  it  may  exist ii.  657,  659 

by  necessity ii.  658 

appurtenant ii.  659  a 

how  proved ii.  659 

when  lost  by  non-user ii.  660,  665 

proofs  by  defendant,  in  action  for  disturbance  of ii.  660 

in  trespass ii.  661 

public,  how  proved ii.  662 

proved  by  dedication ii.  6S2 

by  whom  made ii.  663 

how  rebutted ii.  664 

by  prescription ii.  662,  note*  (a)  and  (J) 

not  lost  by  non-user ii.  665 

(See  High  way.) 
WIDOW, 

incompetent  to  testify  to  admissions  by  deceased  husband      .     .    i.  887 
(See  Husband  and  Wife  ;  Privileged  Communications.) 
WIPE, 

presumption  of  coercion  of,  by  husband i,  28,  28,  n. 

may  prove  abduction i.  343 

letters  of,  to  husband  admissible  in  action  of  erim.  eon.     .     .     .    i.  102 

admissions  of,  when  evidence  against  husband i.  185 

not  without  proof  of  agency i.  185,  n. 

may  prove  crim.  can i,  254,  n.,  844 

malicious  shooting i.  343 

witness  against  husband  for  self-protection i.  343 

may  prove  rape i.  843 

(See  Husband  and  Wife.) 
WILL, 

most  be  in  writing i.  272 

what  constitutes  such  writing i.  272,  it. 

pencil  is  sufficient i.  272,  n. 
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but  slate  not i.  272,  n. 

in  form  of  a  letter  is  enough i.  272,  n. 

signature  of i.  272,  n. 

certificate  of  attestation  is  evidence  of  execution      .    ,     .    .   i.  272,  n. 

cancellation  of i-  273,  n. 

how  to  be  executed j.  272 

parol  evidence  admissible  to  snow,  to  take  effect  upon  a  contin- 
gency   i.  289,  n. 

how  to  be  revoked i.  272 

cancellation  of,  what i.  273 

admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  explain,  &c i.  287-291 

(See  Parol  Evidence.) 

Mr.  Wigram's  roles  of  interpretation i.  287,  n. 

general  conclusions i.  291,  n. 

proof  of i.  440,  518 

effect  of  the  probate  of i.  550 

alterations  in i.  604,  n.,  666 

diversities  in  modes  of  proofs  of ii.  686 

when  conditional ii.  666,  note  (a) 

by  what  law  governed ii.  668 

as  to  movables ii.  668,  689 

as  to  immovables ii.  670 

by  v.'iat  law  interpreted ii.  671 

probate,  effect  of ii.  672 

when  conclusive ii,  672 

mode  of  proof  of ii.  839,  840,  348,  n. 

of  lost  wills ii.  668  ii 

signature  of,  by  testator,  what  is  sufficient ii.  674 

publication  of,  what  is,  and  when  necessary ii.  675 

witnesses  need  not  see  testator  actually  sign ii.  676 

how  many  necessary ii,  677 

must  sign  in  testator's  presence ii.  678 

effect  of  their  certification ii.  678 

presence  of  testator,  what  is ii.  678 

thirty  years  old,  need  Dot  be  proved ii,  679 

revocation  of,  what  is ii.  680,  681  and  note* 

express,  by  subsequent  will ii.  661 

revocation  of,  express,  by  deed  of  revocation ii.  681 

by  cancellation ii.  681,  and  note  (a) 

by  cancellation  of  duplicate ii.  682 

when  avoided  by  destroying  the  instrument  of  revocation   .   ii.  683 
must  be  by  testator  while  of  sound  mind      .     .     .  ii.  681,  note  (b) 

implied  on  what  principle Ii.  684 

by  marriage  and  issue ii.  684,  G8"i 

by  alteration  of  estate ii.  684,  note  (a),  686 

by  void  conveyance ii.  687 

revival  of ii.  683 

how  avoided ii.  683 

obtained  by  undue  influence,  when ii.  688 

what  is  undue  influence ii.  688  and  note  (a) 
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insanity  of  testator,  burden  of  proving ii.  669 

at  time  of  executing  the  will ii.  600 

what  is  evidence  of ii.  690,  691  and  note  (a) ;  iii.  810 

proved  by  admissions,  when ii.  690 

declarations  of  devisees  in  disparagement  of ii.  690 

attesting  witnesses ii.  691,  694,  695 

must  be  competent ii.  691 

may  testify  as  to  belief     '. ii.  691 

proof  of,  in  courts  of  common  law ii.  692-694 

under  issue  of  cteuaaait  vd  mm ii.  693 

WITNESSES, 

credibility  of,  is  for  jury i.  10,  n. 

subscribing,  who  is i.  569 

testimony  of,  subsequently  deceased,  insane,  &c.     .     .    .    .  i.  163,  n. 

subscribing,  who  are i.  569 

pariieep*  criminii  admissible i.  879 

may  refresh  memory  by  memorandum i.  436-489 

how  many  necessary  to  establish  treason i.  255,  256 

perjury i.  257-260 

to  overthrow  an  answer  in  chancery i.  260 

how  to  procure  attendance  of i.  809-821 

by  ivbpama i.  309 

tubptxna  duett  tecum i.  809 

subpoena  duea,  requisites  of i.  809,  n. 

tenderoffees i.  810,  810,  «.,  811 

not  in  criminal  cases i.  811 

party  entitled  to i.  810,  n. 

expert  entitled  to  pay i.  810,  n. 

habeas  corpus  ad  tat\ficandtau i.  812 

recognizance i-  313 

tubpama,  when  served i.  314 

how  served i.  815 

how  and  when  protected  from  arrest i.  316 

voluntarily  coming  from  other  States  before  Legis- 
lative Committees i.  816,  n. 

discharged  from  unlawful  arrest i.  318 

neglecting  or  refusing  to  appear,  how  compelled i.  319 

by  Legislatures  as  well  as  courts     .   i.  309,  n. 

to  produce  papers i.  558,  n. 

when  summoned  to  two  places  on  the  same  day i.  819,  n. 

liable  to  action  for  non-attendance i.  819,  n. 

residing  abroad,  depositions  token  under  letters  rogatory  .     ■     .    i.  320 

sick,  depositions  taken  by  commission,  when i-  820 

depositions  of,  when  and  how  taken i.  821-324 

in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam i-  824,  825 

competency  of i.  327-480 

interested,  now  generally  competent i  886,  «. 

to  be  sworn.     Oath,  its  nature i-  328 

competency  of  parties  and  persons  interested i.  827,  880 
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competency  of  attorneys i.  864,  386 

arbitrators ii.  72,  n„  78 

quasi  corporators .     .    i.  381 

private  corporators i.  832,  333 

members  of  charitable  corporations i.  833 

husband  and  wife i.  384-336 

how  affected  by  statutes      .     .     .     .  i.  334,  n. 

compellability  of i.  334,  n. 

competent  except   in   criminal   proceed- 
ings        i.  384,  n. 

or  proceedings  based  od  adultery  of  either  334,  n. 
in  proceedings  for  divorce  .  .  .  .  i.  834,  n. 
time  of  marriage  not  material .  .  .  .  i.  386 
rule  operates  after  divorce  or  death  of  one  i.  337 

exception i.  338 

rule  applies  only  to  legal  marriages  .    .    i.  330 

bow  affected  by  husband's  consent     i.  340 

applies,  wherever  he  is  interested    .    i.  841 

competent  in  collateral  proceedings  .    ■    i.  842 

exceptions  in  favor  of  wife  ...      i.  842-345 

rule  extends  to  cases  of  treason,  temb i.  845 

dying  declarations i-  346 

in  equity iii.  868,  368 

in  admiralty iii.  410-416,  454 

before  courts-martial iii.  487-489 

parties  nominal,  when  incompetent i.  847 

when  competent i.  820,  n.,  848,  853,  558 

from  necessity t.  848-350 

from  public  policy i.  850 

answer  in  chancery  admissible i.  851 

oath  given  dieerio  intuitu,  admissible i.  852 

never  compellable  to  testify i.  353 

one  of  several  not  admissible  for  the  adverse  party, 

without  consent  of  all i.  354 

when  admissible  for  the  others  in  general    ,     .     ,    I,  355 

in  actions  ex  contractu i.  358 

in  actions  tx  delicto i.  857-358 

made  party  by  mistake,  when  admissible      .     .     .    i.  359 
defendant  in  ejectment,  when  admissible     .    .     .    i.  860 

in  chancery,  when  examinable i.  361 

in  criminal  cases,  as  to  prosecutor  .    .    .     i.  862;  iii.  11 

defendants i.  363 

judge,  when  incompetent i.  364 

juror  competent i.  364,  n. 

as  to  competency  of  persons  deficient  in  understanding     .      i.  365-367 

persons  insane i.  865 

causa  and  permanency  immaterial     ....    i.  865 

statutes  regarding i.  365,  n. 

persons  deaf  and  dumb i.  866 

children i.  867 
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as  to  competency  of  peisona  deficient  in  religious  principle      i.  863-371 

statutes  regarding i.  388,  n. 

mode  ot  proving  atheism i.  370,  n. 

competency  of,  is  for  the  judge      .     .     .  i.  370,  n. 

general  doctrine i.  368 

degree  of  faith  required i.  369 

defect  of  faith  never  presumed i,  870 

bow  ascertained  and  proved i.  870,  n. 

how  sworn i.  871 

infamy  of,  renders  incompetent i.  3J2 

reason  of  the  rule i.  872 

bat  now,  by  statute,  affects  credibility  only i.  872,  n. 

conviction  must  be  shown  by  judgment i.  875,  n. 

what  crimes  render  iufamous i.  873 

extent  of  the  disability i.  374 

infamy  of,  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  incompetency i.  874 

must  be  proved  by  record  of  the  judgment i.  875 

foreign  judgment  of  infamy  goes  only  to  the  credit      .     .    I.  876 
disability  from  infamy  removed  by  reversal  of  judgment  .     .     .    i.  877 

by  pardon i.  377,  373 

accomplices,  when  admissible i.  379 

their  testimony  needs  corroboration i,  880,  381 

what  evidence  is  corroborative i.  881,  n. 

unless  they  were  only  feigned  accomplices i.  382 

waive  privileges i.  451,  n.,  454 

party  to  negotiable  instrument,  when  incompetent  to  impeach 

it i.  888-885 

partners ii.  203,  488 

interested  in  the  result,  generally  incompetent    ....      i.  886-430 
nature  of  the  interest,  direct  and  legal,  &c.    .     .     .    i.  886 

real i.  887 

not  honorary  obligation i.  388 

not  in  the  question  alone i.  389 

test  of  the  interest i.  890 

mode  of  proof i.  423 

magnitude  and  degree  of  interest i.  891 

nature  of  interest  illustrated i.  802 

interest  arising  from  liability  over i.  893 

in  what  cases i.  894-897 

agent  or  servant i.  394,  896 

sheriff  and  deputy ii.  583,  note  (6),  598 

in  cases  of  escape ii.  590 

co-contractor i.  895 

what  extent  of  liability  sufficient     ....      i.  896,  897 

implied  warranty  sufficient i.  898 

balanced  interest  does  not  disqualify     .     .  i.  891,  899,  420 

parties  to  bills  and  notes i.  899 

probable  effect  of  testimony  does  not  disqualify      .    i.  400 

liability  to  coats  disqualifies i.  401,  402 

title  to  restitution,  when  it  disqualifies      .     .     .    .    i.  403 
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in  patent  eases ii.  499,  50S 

in  replevin  .     .     . ii,  5T0 

in  the  record,  what,  and  when  it  disqualifies      .      L  404,  405 

in  criminal  cases,  as  accessory i.  407 

conspirator,  &c i.  407 

nature  of  disqualifying  interest  farther  explained  by 

cases  to  which  the  rule  does  not  apply   ....       i.  408-410 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  interest  disqualifies     ....       i.  411-420 

1.  witness  entitled  to  reward,  or   rather   benefit,  on   con- 

viction     i.  412-414 

2.  party  whose  name  is  forged i.  414 

8.  rendered  competent  by  statute i.  330,  n.,  415 

4.  admitted    from    public    convenience    and  necessity   in 

case  of  middle-men,  agents,  &o i.  419 

confined  to  ordinary  business  transactions i.  417 

5.  interest  subsequently  acquired i.  418 

6.  offering  to  release  his  interest i.  419 

7.  amply  secured  against  liability  over i.  420 

objection  of  incompetency,  when  to  be  taken      ....      i.  421,  422 

how,  if  subsequently  discovered     .     .     .     .    j.  421 
objection  of  incompetency  arising  from  witness's  own  examina- 
tion   may   be    removed    in   same 


from  interest,  bow  proved  .     .      i.  428,  424 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  alone  .     .     .    i.  425 

examination  of,  on  the  voir  dire,  what i.  424 

competency  of,  when  restored  by  a  release i.  420 

by  whom  given i.  427 

when  not i.  428 

delivery  of  release  to  the  witness  not  necessary       i.  429 
when  restored  by  payment  of  money  .      i.  408,  430 

by  striking  off  name         i.  430 

by  substitution  of  another  surety       .     .     .    i.  480 
by  operation  of  bankrupt  laws,  &c.    .     .     .    i.  430 

by  transfer  of  stock i.  430 

by  other  modes       i.  430 

by  assignment  of  interest i.  408 

examination  of i.  431-469 

regulated  by  discretion  of  judge i.  431 

may  be  examined  apart,  when i.  432 

withdrawal  ordered  by  judge  in  his  discretion  i.  432,  n. 
generally  not,  when  witness  is  party  to  the  suit  i.  432,  n. 

direct  and  cross-examination,  what i.  433 

leading  questions,  what i.  484 

alternative  questions  may  be i.  484,  n. 

when  permitted i.  435 

when  witness  may  refer  to  writings  to  assist  his 

memory i.  486,  437 

(St*  Memory.) 
when  the  writing  must  have  been  made    .     .     .    i.  488 
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if  witness  is  blind,  it  may  be  read  to  him      .     .    i.  430 
most,  in  general,  depose  only  to  facta  personally 

known 1. 440 

when  opinions  admissible i.  440,  440  a 

when  not i.  441 

witness  not  to  be  impeached  by  party  calling  him  i.  442 

exceptions  to  this  role i.  443 

may  be  contradicted  as  to  a  particular  fact    .     .    i.  448 
witness  surprising  the  party  calling  him  .     .     .    i.  444 

cross-examination,  when i.  445 

value  and  object  of i.  44S 

how  long  the  right  continues i.  447 

how  far  as  to  collateral  facta  ....  i.  448,  489 
to  collateral  fact,  answer  conclusive  .     .     .    .    i.  440 

as  to  feelings  of  hostility L  460 

as  to  existing  relations  and  intimacy  with  the 

other  party i.  450 

respecting  writings i.  463-406 

in  chancery i.  554 

whether  compellable  to  answer      .     .     .     . ' i.  451-460 

to  expose  bim, 

1.  to  a  criminal  charge 1.  451 

when  he  testifies  to  part  of  a 
transaction  without  claiming 
his  privilege i.  451  a 

2.  to  pecuniary  loss i.  453 

3.  to  forfeiture  of  estate      .     .     .     .    i.  453 

4.  to  disgrace i.  454,  455 

where  it  only  tends  to  disgrace  him  .  .  .  .  i.  456 
Impertinent  questions  on  cross-examination  i.  458  a 
where  it  shows  a  previous  conviction  .  .  .  i.  457 
to  questions  showing  disgrace,  but  not  affecting 

his  credit i.  458 

to  questions  showing  disgrace,  affecting  his 

credit i.  459 

when  a  question  may  be  asked  which  the  wit- 
ness is  not  bound  to  answer i.  460 

modes  of  impeaching  credit  of i.  461-469 

1.  by  disproving  his  testimony i.  461 

2.  by  general  evidence  of  reputation     .     .     ■     .  i.  461 
extent  of  this  inquiry i-  461 

3.  by  proof  of  self-contradiction i.  462 

how  to  be  supported  in  such  case  .  .  .  .  i.  469 
how  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  contents  of 

writings i.  463-466 

4.  by  proving  conviction  of  crime    .     .     .     .   i.  872,  n, 
conviction  must  be  proved  by  judgment    .  i.  375,  n. 

re-examination  of i-  467,  4S8 

when  evidence  of  general  character  admissible  in  support  of  .     .    i.  469 
order  of  proof,  and  course  of  trial i.  469  a 
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deceased,  proof  of  former  testimony i.  163-167 

private  detectives,  credibility  of U.  46,  note  (6) 

(See  Dkcbaskd  Witness;   Equity,  4.) 
WORDS, 

of  contract,  how  to  be  understood L278 

evidence  to  explain L  295 

WRIT, 

how  proved i  521 

WRITING, 

presumption  as  to  date  of i  38,  n. 

as  to  seal  of L  38,  n. 

when  requisite  as  evidence  of  title,  — 

on  sale  of  ships i  261 

(See  Ships.) 

by  the  Statute  of  Frauds L  262 

to  convey  an  interest  in  lands i.  263 

to  make  a  surrender j.  265 

to  prove  a  trust  of  lands i.  266 

a  collateral  promise i.  267 

certain  sales  of  goods L  267 

sufficient,  if  contract  is  made  out  from  several  writings     .     .    .    i.  268 

agent's  authority  need  not  be  in  writing i.  299 

unless  to  make  a  deed i.  269 

the  term  interett  in  land  expounded i.  279,  271 

what  is  a  sufficient  writing i.  272,  n. 

devise  must  be  in  writing i.  272 

how  to  be  executed i.  272 

revoked i.  273 

to  bind  an  apprentice L  274 

in  arbitrations ii.  71,  note  (a) 

in  what  sense  the  words  of  a  written  contract  are  to  be  taken     .    i  274 

parol  evidence  to  reform i.  296  a 

how  used  in  cross-examination     .    .     .     ., i.  465 

when  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain,  &o. i.  275 

to  prove  contents  by  admission i.  96,  n. 

public i.470 

written  evidence,  different  kinds  of i.  370 

private,  explained  by  contemporaneous  writing i.  283 

how  proved  when  subscribing  witness  not  to  be  had     .     .     .    i .84,  n., 

572,  575 

ancient,  prove  themselves i.  141,  n. 

nsed  to  refresh  memory  of  witness i.  436-439 

essentials  of L  436-438 

is  not  itself  evidence,  when  so  used i.  437,  n. 

WRITTEN  INSTRUMENTS, 

production  of ii.  II. 

variance  in  proof  of ii.  11, 11  d,  11  e 

date  of,  when  material ii.  12, 13 

how  to  be  pleaded it  14, 15 
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proof  of  execution,  when  it  may  be  required  ....     1L  IS  and  now 

lose  of,  bow  proved U.  17 

(Sm  Bills  or  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes;  Cohrts- 
Martial;  Frauds,  Statute  of;  Parol  Evidence;  Pbi- 
yatx  Writings;  Public  Documents;  Records  and  Judi- 
cial Wwi'isos;  Wills. 
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